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ElSTlBlr  UimUCT  or  PBVVtTITJLVIA«  TO  WIT  : 

BE  IT  RKMKMBEHED,  That  on  the  5th  6»j  of  June,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1826,  William  Dvahb, 
of  the  said  diftrict^  hath  depoaited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book»  the  right 
whereof  he  cUima  aa  author,  in  the  worda  following,  to  wit : 

<*  A  Vittt  to  Colombia,  in  the  Years  1833  and  1833,  by  Laguayra  and  Caracas, 
oyer  the  ICoxdiUera  to  Bogota,  and  thence  by  the  Ki4§;dalena  to  Cartagena.  By 
Col.  Wm.  Doane,  of  Philada.*' 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  intituled  ^  An 
Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps^  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies^  during  the  times  ther^n 
mentioned."  And  also  to  the  act  entitled,  **  An  act  stipplementanr  to  an  act, 
entitled.  *  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
mapsj  charts,  and  books^  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during 
the  tunes  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts 
of  deiigningy  engraTingk  and  etching,  historicu  and  other  prints." 

D.  CALDWELL, 
Clerk  ^f  the  Eoitem  JH9inct  •/  Fenmyhania. 


PREFACE. 


THE  Visit  to  the  Colombian  Republic  was  made  on  behalf  of 
persons  in  the  United  States,  having  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment,  of  which  other  agents  had  not  procured  the  liquidation.  It 
was  supposed  that  I  should  be  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, and  the  business  required  that  the  first  steps  should  be  at  Ca- 
racas. I  proceeded  thither,  and  thence  across  the  Cordillera  to  Bo- 
gota, where  I  accomplished  the  settlement  to  a  considerable  amount* 
The  parties  in  seeking  to  outwit  each  other  embarrassed  themselves ; 
they  however  at  length  received  the  amount  settled  by  me-— but 
contrived  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  commissions.  The  fact  would  not 
be  noticed,  were  it  not  possible,  that  an  entire  silence  might  be  con- 
strued into  acquiescence  in  a  transaction  of  transcendant  knavery, 
meanness,  and  ingratitude. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  became  acquainted  with  some  men  of  virtue 
and  intellect,  who  were  preparing  the  way  for  that  revolution  in 
South  America,  which  is  now  realized.  Those  intimacies  had,  by 
exciting  my  sympathy,  led  me  to  bestow  more  earnest  attention  on 
the  history,  geography,  and  the  eventual  destiny  of  those  countries. 
I  perceived  the  commercial  and  political  importance  of  those  rich 
regions  to  the  United  States— countries  possessing  every  thing  that 
nature  had  bestowed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  much  more 
which  none  else  possessed.  A  new  creation  springing  out  of  chaos ; 
inviting  the  republic,  which  had  only  a  few  years  preceded,  to  com- 
municate its  institutions,  exchange  its  useful  products,  and  promote 
a  family  of  republics,  whose  institutions  must  eventually  regenerate 
humanity. 

A  free  press  enabled  me  to  communicate  my  anticipations  and 
conceptions,  which  I  continued  to  make  known,  even  though  laughed 
at«— and  by  persons  too  who  are  now  as  zealous  ftUndt^  as  they  were 
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before  sceptical,  hostile,  and — worse.  The  generous  love  of  liberty 
in  a  free  nation,  however,  triumphed  over  insidious  and  open  enmity 
to  the  new  republics,  and  procured  for  my  essays  and  my  opinions 
a  more  rational  reception ;  the  government  of  Colombia  thought  my 
efforts  worthy  of  a  vote  of  thanks ;  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  I  experienced  in  a  long  journey  of  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
afforded  me  ample  vengeance  for  the  sneers  of  those  who  have  now 
become  the  admirers  of  a  revolution,  which  they  before  reviled  or 
deprecated. 

No  labour  has  been  attempted  in  this  work ;  a  mere  conversational 
narrative,  such  as  I  should  give  to  a  circle  of  private  ffiends,  is  all 
that  I  pretend  to.  I  had  proposed  to  comprise  my  volume  within 
five  hundred  pages,  but  it  has  swelled  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
more ;  and  I  find  I  have  not  said  one  half  of  what  my  opportunities 
and  materials  would  enable  me  to  say— on  the  internal  state  of  the 
country — its  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign— its  constitution- 
laws  and  policy— -its  statesman  and  its  parties — ^finance»-— public 
economy^-M^olonization— arts.  I  meant  to  have  said  something  about 
the  Amphyctions  of  Panama,  with  the  origin  of  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted before  any  other  person  now  living  in  the  United  States— 
and  I  proposed  to  bestow  a  chapter  on  the  grand  work  of  the  strait 
of  Panama^  to  effect  which  I  have  made  proposals  to  the  Colombian 
government  (sustained  by  capitalists)—* and  which,  if  accomplished, 
as  I  know  it  is  practicable,  would  render  the  cpmmunication  between 
the  two  oceans  as  free  and  more  secure  than  the  passage  of  the  straits 
of  Sunda  or  Qibraltar. 

When  this  sheet  was  going  to  the  press,  advices  have  been  receiv- 
ed of  a  gu^t  of  civil  war,  at  Valencia,  in  which  the  reputation  of  a 
hero  of  the  revolution  is  involved.  The  occurrence  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, though  the  consequences  carry  nothing  serious  to  the  republic. 

The  cause  of  this  rumor  may  be  found  in  the  federative  spirit— 
the  spirit  of  party— and  the  blind  passions  of  personal  envy  and 
personal  disappointment,  incident  to  all  revolutions,  and  which  are 
possibly  necessary  to  complete  the  career  of  the  revolution,  and  es- 
tablish the  power  of  the  laws,  where  the  passions  only  had  prevailed 
for  so  many  ages. 

Circumstances  dependant  not  on  myself,  will  determine  whether 
I  shall  publish  any  more  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Bnbarcation,  and  reception  on  llK>ard.—A  sister  of  Bolivar  occupies  same  cabin. 
The  mess  a  rariety  of  cheerful  and  agreeable  eompany.-^Pass  Sandy  HooIe^ 
3d  Oct.^oined  by  the  Vincador,  our  consort-^mi^e  sail  S.  £.-«character  and 
force  of  both  ships. — ^Tbe  horse  latitudes— conjectures  concerning;. — Ship  put 
in  fighting  trim**— Anecdote  of  Seiiora  Bolirar.— See  Sombrero  14thy  afternoon 
— passed  .close  to  Orchilla — ^glimpse  .of  Cape  Codera. — Coast  as  approached 
Caravallada — historical  anecdote  of  its  spirited  population.— Foundation  of 
Lagoayra. — ^The  Sierra  Avilla  seen,  and  the  Silla — aspect  of  the  mountains  in 
front.— Palm  trees  at  Maquiteia— and  town. — Casemates  of  Laguajrra  con- 
stantly beaten  by  the  sutf— prison  andgraye  of  patriots.— Anchor  on  18th  with 
fourteen  fiithoms  cable  out— salute*  and  salute  returned.— The  U.  S.  corvette 
Cyane,  Capt.  Spence — ^his  manly  conduct — land  the  18th. — A  harbour  easily 
fenned  here  tecfure  against  all  storms. — Find  acquaintances  anezpectodly.«^ 
Kindness  of  American  consul*  and  Commodore  Daniels — introduced  to  Com- 
mandant— quarters. -:-Oriental  style  of  building  and  livings — Politeness  of  a 
fiiend.- Baggage  not  examined.— Mode  of  carrying  ashore — spaying  porters* 

The  Colombian  Government,  through  their  agent,  Com* 
modoie  Daniels,  had  purchased  the  beautiful  corvette  Her- 
cules, 6uilt  by  Mr.  Eckford  of  New  York,  in  the-  fiiU  of 
1822 :  the  Commodore,  understanding  I  was  about  to  visit 
Colombia^  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  offered  me  a  pas* 
sage,  which  was  extended  with  the  same  kindqiess  to  my 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  stepson  Lieut  R..Bache,  of  the  U.  8* 
Artillery.  We  were  at  New  York  in  time,  and  embarked  at 
Doon  on  the  second  of  October,  1822  \  and  the  same  eveniDg 
anchored  within  Sandy  Hook. 
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The  experience  and  kindness  of  the  commodore  had  anti« 
cipated  every  thing  that  could  render  our  passage  and  ac* 
commodations  pleasant.  The  state  cabin  had  been  appro- 
priated to  Sc  fiora  Antonia  Bolivar  and  her  daughter  Jose- 
phine; the  other  two  births,  one  to  Elizabeth,  and  one 
to  myself.  Young  Pablo,  the  son  of  St  nora  Antonia,  and 
Lieut.  Bache,  were  lodged  in  the  two  births  next  contigu- 
ous. The  state  cabin  was  also  the  mess- room,  and  besides 
the  Commodore  and  those  above  mentioned,  the  mess  con* 
sisted  of  Captain  Austin,  who  navigated  on  the  part  of  the 
ownerb ;  the  ship's  husband  ;  and  such  of  the  officers  and 
passengers  on  board,  in  rotation,  as  the  space-  would  con* 
veniently  admit.  We  had  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and 
(what  does  not  always  happen  on  board  crowded  ships)  there 
was  not  a  single  squabble  nor  dispute  during  the  voyage ; 
good  humor,  and  an  unstudied  disposition  to  affix'd  every  ser- 
vice that  could  be  agreeable,  rendered  the  passage  rather  a 
party  of  pleasure  on  a  river  than  a  voyage  at  sea  in  a  ship 
of  war. 

Capt.  Austin,  who  was  to  deliver  the  ship  at  Laguayra, 
united  the  literary  character  with  the  seaman,  and  left  no- 
thing on  his  part  undone  to  contribute  to  the  general  comfort 
and  pleasure.  The  officers  who  occasionally  dined  with  us 
gave  a  diversity  to  our  company,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
sort  of  contention  but  who  should  be  most  obliging  and  atten- 
tive. Our  fare,  to  the  hour  we  landed,  was  in  every  respect 
equal  to  what  we  should  expect  at  the  best  hotel  in  New 
York  ;  atid  the  wines  were  equally  excellent  and  abundant. 

The  first  dawn  of  the  3d  of  October  found  us  under  top- 
sails outside  Sandy  Hook,  of  which  we  very  soon  lost  sight. 
About  1  \  o'clock  descried  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Vincador,  Colombian  sloop  of  war,  Capt.  Shannon,  who  had 
been  cruizing  for  us  several  days.  After  the  usual  commu- 
'  nications  between  the  ships,  made  sail  our  course  to  the  S.  £• 
till  otherwise  ordered. 
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The  corvette  being  to  be  delivtred  oitIv  at  Laguayra*  car* 
lied  the  stripes  and  stars.  The  Vincador,  the  colors  of  Co<» 
fciiibia.  The  Hercales*  which  after  her  transfer  took  the 
name  of  Bolivar,  carried  twenty  five  32  pounders,  such  as 
are. usually  carried  by  U.  S.  corvettes;  besides  two  bi^ss 
34  pound  cannon  on  her  forecastle.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
S220  prime  seamen,  principally  of  the  crew  lately  discharged 
fix>m  the  U.  S.  frigate  Macedonian. 

The  Vincador  carried  fourteen  guns,  and  her  ordinary 
complement  of  150  seamen,  besides  the  like  number  of  vo- 
lunteers intended'  for  other  ships  of  the  Colombian  navy. 
On  board  both  ships  there  were  several  experienced  naval 
officers  extra,  destined  for  the  same  service ;  among  nhom 
were  Lieut.  Christie,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  Mr.  Mur* 
ray,  formeriy  of  the  British  navy,  Capts.  Clerkc,  Swaine,  &c. 
men  experienced  in  naval  and  military  service;  besides  a 
number  of  tyros,  cainlidates  for  appointments  in  the  naval 
service. 

The  weather  was  fair  and  winds  propitious ;  nor  had  we 
a  rough  sea  or  foul  weather  during  the  passage,  excepting 
the  cobbling  sea  and  hazy  atmosphere  in  what  the  sailors 
denominate  the  horse  latitudes. 

It  would  seem  that  this  agitation  of  the  sea  and  clouded 
atmosphere  are  produced  by  the  encounter  of  adverse  cur- 
rents. The  waters  of  the  great  current  of  tlic  Orinoco, 
which  is  the  grand  feeder  of  the  Gulf  stream,  do  aot  all  flow 
to  the  westward,  and  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  An. 
tonio;  much  of  those  waters  are  thrown  to  the  N.  E.  and 
pass  through  the  channels  of  the  Windward  Islands  and  the 
Antilles ;  and*!  suspect  that  the  warmth  which  is  perceptible 
in  those  currents,  brought  from  the  regions  beneath  the  equa* 
tor,  meeting  at  those  latitudes  the  currents  from  the  N,  W., 
which  bring  them  within  the  cold  temperature  of  the  north, 
produce  at  once  this  short  and  broken  sea,  and  the  vapour 
which  for  two  days  excluded  tlie  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 
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The  sailors  assign  as  the  origin  of  the  name  horse  latitudes, 
that  it  has  been  given  by  those  who,  in  supplying  horses 
to  the  West  India  islands,  here  often  encountering  a  more 
than  usually  rough  sea,  are  compelled  for  safety  to  throw 
their  cargoes  overboard*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  the 
same  maritime  position  to  which  the  Spaniards  give  the  name 
of  El  Mare  de  las  Mula^. 

This  bickering  of  the  waves,  which  appeared  trifling  to 
persons  accustomed  to  the  see,  was  considered  very  rough 
weather  by  those  whose  first,  voyage  it  was.  Our  course: 
was  not  materially  interrupted,  and  the  third  day  restored  us 
to  sunshine,  and  our  dining  table  to  a  horizontal  position,  and 
the  gallant  ship  again  floated  majestically  on  an  even  keel 
eight  and  ten  knots  an  hour.  Indeed,  the  passage  resem* 
bled  more  the  even  movement  of  a  steamboat  on  a  spacious 
river,  than  that  of  a  ship  of  war  on  the  broad  and  often  bois- 
terous Atlantic. 

Our  consort  never  parted  company,  reporting  alongside  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  sometimes  exchanging  visits ;  which 
to  some  of  the  passengers  was  very  satisfactory,  under  the 
apprehension  that  we  might  be  overhauled  by  Spanish,  ships 
of  war ;  an  apprehension  totally  unfounded,  as  there  was  no 
ship  then  in  those  seas  of  sufficient  force  to  encounter  us ; 
and  if  there  were,  independent  of  the  importance  of  our  con* 
sort,  our  ship  was  completely  equipped,  and  was  soon  after' 
putting  to  sea  prepared  for  such  a  contingency :  our  flag,  it  was 
reasonable  to  think,  would  have  prevented  a  conflict ;  but  if 
the  worst  should  occur,  we  had  a  heavy  broadside,  an  expe- 
rienced and  intrepid  ship^s  company,  and  about  a  do2en  gai-  ' 
lant  officers  on  board,  each  competent  to  command,  and  who- 
had  seen  some  rough  service  and  given  some  hard  knocks. 

The  sailors  disliking  nothing  so  much  as  lounging  in  their 
hammocks,  or  on  the  spars,  or  the  forecastle,  and  besides  it 
being  good  for  their  health,  the  fine  weather  was  used  to  put 
the  ship  in  fighting  trim.    The  routine  of  discipline,  which 
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is  that  of  the  U.  S.  navy»  in  the  dbtribution  of  daties  and 
the  assignment  of  stations,  was  soon  accomplished,  and  every 
gon  had  its  captain,  gunner,  and  assistants.  Gangs  of  bpmrd- 
ers  were  organized,  and  helmets,  hangers,  pikes,  axes,  and 
hand  grenades  distributed*  The  idlers  (that  b,  all  on  board 
who  are  not  of  the  ship's  complement)  were  organized  as 
marines,  furnished  with  rifles,  and  assigned  to  the  poop, 
forecastle,  and  tops;  and  the  spirit-stirring  drum  beat  all 
hands  to  quarters.  In  an  instant  every  thing  was  in  a  busde, 
courses  hauled  up,  matches  lighted,  water  tubs  placed,  and 
every  gun  manned.  The  silence  was  as  emphatic  and  im- 
pressive as  the  momentary  agitation.  The  word  Jire  !  was 
echoed  by  the  roar  of  the  guns ;  and  succeeded  by  the  same 
impressive  silence.  The  guns  being  scaled  and  reloaded, 
the  sham-fight  closed  with  a  real  frolic, — abundance  of  grog 
for  the  ship's  company. 

To  those  who  are  unaccustomed.to  the  ^^  note  of  prepara- 
lion"  for  military  action,  this  mere  semblance  could  not  but  be 
impressive.  In  the  coui^  of  the  preparation  Senora  Antonia 
requested  the  commodore  to  inform  her  where  she  was  to  take 
her  station  in  case  of  an  action  ?  The  commodore,  with  per- 
fect presence  of  mind,  assured  her  that  she  had  not  been  ne- 
glected ;  that  no  station  on  board  in  time  of  action  was  more 
important  than  the  charge  of  the  magazine,  which  was  never 
Entrusted  but  to  the  most  worthy  and  confidential ;  that  this 
charge  would  be  committed  to  herself,  and  Miss  Josephine 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  should  be  her  assistants.  She  appeared  for 
an  instant  satisfied,  but  the  commodore  adding ;  that  the  ma- 
gazine was  below  the  range  of  shot,  and  therefore  perfectly 
<Mit  of  danger,  the  countenance  of  the  good  lady,  before  pe#(> 
fectly  composed,  appeared  to  be  lighted  up  by  indignation, 
and  her  eye  sparkling,  she  exclaimed*—-**  No !  no^  Senor 
Commodore  !  no  qtdero  /"^mi  nombre  es  Bolivar ,  y  mi  lugar 
es  en  /rente  del  peligro^    No !  no,  Mr.  Commodore,  this 
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must  not  be ;  my  name  is  Bolivar,  and  when  there  is  danger 
my  station  is  in  front. 

It  was  the  emotion  of  a  moment ;  the  expression  was  ani« 
mated,  and  the  efiect  electrical ;  it  was  not  until  the  commo* 
dore  assured  her  of  a  station  near  himself  on  the  quarter 
deck,  in  case  of  any  adventure,  that  she  was  reconciled.  To 
me  the  incident  was  the  more  remarki^ible,  because  when  the 
sea  chanced  to  be  agitated  in  the  horse  latitudes  at  night,  or 
the  $hip  leaned  with  a  stiff  breeze,  her  hours  were  devoted 
to  unceasing  prayer ;  the  holy  rosary  was  repeated,  and  the 
responses  by  her  {imiable  daughter,  as  long  as  the  ship  was 
any  way  disturbed  in  its  motion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October  tlie  island  of  Som* 
brero  was  distinctly, marked  on  our  starboard  bow ;  and  we 
changed  our  course  to  the  westward.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  Saba  rose  ahead,  apparently  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  inverted  teacup ;  by  one  o'clock  it  was  largely 
defined  to  the  S.  S.  £•  about  ten  miles,  and  as  we  passed  at 
ten  knots  an  hour,  under  our  upper  &ils,  the  figure  constant'^ 
ly  changed.  About  five  o'clock  St.  Christophers  and  Ne- 
vis were  in  sight,  and,  in  the  dim  distance,  St*  Eustatia  with 
its  double  summit  S.  W.  The  whole  groupe  of  islands  in 
that  direction,  bore  the  appearance  of  headlands  to  a  conti- 
nuous continent,  and  as  if  stretching  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W. 

This  navigation  is  so  well  known,  that  nothing  novel 
could  be  said  about  it ;  what  has  been  said  is  intended  ra- 
ther to  show  the  good  judgment  by  which  the  track  was  cho* 
sen,  the  facility  of  the  passage,  and  tlie  short  time  in  which 
it  was  performed.  Our  course  lay  by  the  northward  of  the 
celebrated  ledge,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Bird-island  ; 
and  then  parallel  with  its  west  side,  our  course  nearly  south. 

On  the  16th  we  heard  the  surges  beat  against  the  steep 
solitary  rock  of  Orchilla,  distant  about  three  miles  <m  our 
larboard ;  the  boisterous  surf  seemed  to  rage  in  eternal  anger 
at  its  base.    At  half  past  four  we  had  the  first  glimpse  of 
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Hrrajirma  on  our  larboard  bow.  The  atmosphere  was  loaded 
with  a  sleepy  vapor,  which  appeared  like  a  curtain  hung  hori- 
zontally about  one  hundred  feet  above  our  topmast  beads ; 
the  space  beneath  dimly  but  distinctly  lighted,  so  that  we 
could  discern  Cape  Codera  as  if  growing  out  of  the  sea  as  we 
approached  land ;  after  some  time  it  presented  its  rounded 
summit  and  steep  north  face  to  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  south 
side  inclined  gradually  to  the  margin  of  the  shore,  where 
the  view  was  concealed  by  clouds  of  vapor  of  diflferent  light 
and  shade.  The  lake  of  Tioiragua  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Codera  a  few  leagues,  it  is  an  oval  bason  of  twenty  by 
fifteen  miles,  formerly  open  to  the  sea  like  the  Cinegas  of 
Maracaibo  and  La  Hacha,  but  now  only  accessible  in  small 
boats.  This  Cinega  receives  the  waters  of  many  valleys^ 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Tuy  and  Caracas.  The  evapora- 
tion from  these  waters  I  presume  intercepted  the  view,  and 
gave  the  position  an  appearance  of  an  inland  gulph  or  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  river. 

A  little  farther  west  lies  the  dark  base  of  the  Sierra,  which 
seems  placed  like  a  barrier  against  the  occah,  which  perpetu- 
ally beats  like  a  battering  ram  against  its  feet,  and  retiring 
only  to  return  again  with  never  exhausted  force.  The  coast 
from  Cape  Codera  to  Laguayra,  about  eighty  miles  apart,  has 
an  ample  curve,  more  apparently  regular  than  real ;  nor  do 
the  mountains  rise  so  abruptly  and  precipitous  within  the 
Cape,  as  nearer  to  and  in  front  of  Laguayra.  The  coast  is 
nigged  and  rocky,  westward  of  the  Cape ;  farther  west  there 
is  some  space  between  the  sea  and  many  recesses  in  the  line 
of  mountains,  upon  which  scenes  of  a  highly  pibturesque  char- 
acter are  open  to  the  sea :  many  small  plantations  covered 
with  verdure,  and  trees  too  minute  to  tell  their  character  or 
class ;  rocky  cliiTs  again  appear ;  and  not  less  than  seventeen 
small  rivers  issue  froni  the  Sierra,  some  of  which  carry  boats 
two  or  three  miles  inland  through  those  narrow  valleys,  that 
seem  crevices  in  the  mountain,  and  along  the  margin  of 
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which  are  fine  fields  of  sugar  cane  and  cacao  plmitations  * 
near  Caravellada,  the  position  at  first  selected  for  a  port  on 
this  coast,  cultivation  is  more  extensive,  .and  the  coast  is 
composed  of  detached  hills  which  bear  their  verdure  to  their 
summits.  De  Pons  has  given  a  concise  account  of  the  cause  of 
,  its  abandonment,  which  becomes  of  more  interest  finom  the 
events  that  have  sinoe  taken  place,  than  when  he  narrated  it,  as 
it  corroborates  the  declarations  of  intelligent  men,  that  notwidi- 
standing  the  iron  despotism  of  the  Spanish  government,  and 
the  more  galling  t}rranny  df  its  deputies,*  there  was  always 
in  S.  America  a  latent  spirit  which  required  only  a  spark  to 
kindle  it  into  a  general  blaze.  Caravellada  was  established 
by  Losada  in  1568,  and  had  a  cabildo  or  corporation :  the 
memb^s  of  cabildos  throughout  America  were  elected  by 
the  people.  In  1586,  Roxas  the  governor  undertook  to  di- 
vest the  people  of  the  right  of  election,  and  appointed  alcaldes 
himself,  ordering  the  four  regidors  to  be  arrested.  The  peo* 
pie  assembled  and  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  to  aban- 
don the  place,  and  they  fulfilled  their  engagement,  retiring 
to  Caracas,  Valdntia,  and  other  places.  The  affair  being 
made  known  in  Spain,  the  regidors  were  released,  and  the 
inhabitants  invited  .  to  return  ;  they  never  returned ;  but 
some  of  them  selecting  the  position  of  Laguayra,  it  be- 
came the  port  of  entry  and  clearance  for  Caracas,  and  has 
continued  to  be.'  The  places  of  note  west  of  Laguayra  are 
Catia,  Arrecifes,  La  Cruz,  Coroni,  Ocumare  bay,  Turia- 
mo,  Barbaruta,  and  Porto  Cabello. 

The  veil  which  appeared  suspended  above  us,  now  seemed 
to  rise  and  expose  the  summit  of  the  first  ranges  of  the  Sierra, 
holding  vast  fleeces  of  snow-white  clouds  behind  them,  and 
concealing  ranges  in  yet  greater  elevation  and  remote  succes- 
sion, which  soon  appeared  in  more  distinctness,  but  still  clad 
with  clouds  in  the  utmost  di^ance.  The  line  of  the  Sierra 
AviUa,  which  is  the  mountain  that  separates  Caracas  fi*om 
the  coast,  was  now  clearly  defined,  but  the  SHla,  like  a  coy 
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donifld  of  die  re|poo»  still  retired  her  head,  scarcely  con* 
cealed  by  a  gauzy  veil>  the  skirt  of  which  flared  in  the  air  to 
die  south-west  A  brighter  light  above,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  mountain  upon  the  glassy  waters  fdlowed,  and  pre« 
sented  a  most  sublime  spectacle^— still  further  adorned  by 
the  lofty  Silla^  which  had  now  cast  its  veil  of  clouds  away^ 
and  exposed  its  double  summit  to  the  admiring  visitor. 

Along  the  mountain  foot  a  white  vanishing  line  appeared— 
it  was  the  beating  surf,  not  yet  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
ear.  No  level  qxice  for  human  foot  was  visible  between 
the  steep  declivity  and  unceasing  surge.  Drawing  still 
nearer,  the  eye  is  engaged  by  a  brighter  steady  white  line  on 
the  sea  verge ;  and  behind,  the  appearance  of  a  longer,  higher 
floige*  of  less  distinctness — ^it  is  the  Jong  rampart  th^t  mv ks 
the  port  and  the  town  of  Laguayra,  which  seems  stuck  up 
against  the  fiioe  of  the  steep.  Attracted  to  the  right,  a  smaU 
promontory  thrust  into  the  sea,  appears  covered  with  Palmyra' 
palms,  which  half  conceal  houses  in  die  rear,  on  higher 
ground.  It  is  Maquiteia^  a  handsome  village  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  Laguayra.  Before  the  eye  is  satisfied  in  con- 
temfdating  this  refireshing  tropical  picture,  the  objects  appear 
more  distinct  and  enlarged ;  but  die  face  of  the  mountain 
between  Maquiteia  and  Laguayra  displays  a  dreary  and  deso- 
late aspect,  of  dusky  and  grey  shades ;  projecting  rocks  and 
broken  red  and  yellow  soil,  sterile  and  destitute  of  verdure^ 
as  if  the  ocean  hod  been  pelting  at  it  for  ages,  and  left  it  alike 
bare  of  firuits  and  of  vegetation.  There  are  however,  scat- 
tered on  distant  spots,  three  or  four  species  of  Cactus,  im- 
perceptible in  the  dbtance ;  and  some  Agaves  or  American 
Aloes,  have  seized  upon  some  *^  coigns  of  vantage,''  and 
with  giant  arms  hdd  places  in  their  native  soil. 

The  whole  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Codera  is  now  dis- 
]ilayed,  and  west  of  Maquiteia,  about  three  miles,  stands 
Cape  Blanco,  but  with  less  altitude  than  made  it  formeriy 
remarkable:  it  wasf  sometimes  ^loken  of  as  the  west  horn 
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of  a  bay,  of  which  Goddra  was  the  east ;  but  without  any 
other  dian  a  remote  sitnHitade. 

Tlie  SiUa  is  now  also  more  distinct,  and  the  form  of  its 
summit,  which  has  been  named  from  a  distant  resemblance 
to  a  sadiUe,  here  gives  its  shape  distinody  i  lhe«Mlem  sma- 
mit  being  the  highest,  is  said  to  resemble  die  fore  part  or 
pommel  of  a  saddle,  and  the  western  or  lowest  summit  com- 
pared  to  the  cantle  or  htnd  port  of  the  seat.  The  shore  is 
no  longer  still  nor  alent,  the  roar  of  the  beating  surf  is  mu- 
oeasing;  and  there  ajqiearsa  qxice  between  the  surge  and 
the  mountain  which  presents  a  picture  as  miimte,  bu^,  and 
agitated  as  an  antfaill  whose  inmates  are  (fisturbed.  Men 
and  mules  are  the  actors  in  this  busy  scene ;  a  ^dbus 
causeway,  the  proAict  fif  vcfy  great  and  jodifliously  applied 
labour,  leads  from  the  postern  or  Caracas  gate  to  Maquiteia, 
and  is  also  the  high  road  to  Caracas.  As  seen  from  thedb* 
tance,  it  appears  no  broader  than  a  ribbon,  though  it  is,  in 
many  places,  60  and  100  feet  broad,  and  is  constructed  about 
ten  feet  above  the  ordinary  water  line. 

As  the  sun  gained  the  south-west,  the  shadows  of  the 
Sierra  slanted  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  and  left  the 
horizon  bright  and  clear,  and,  about  two  o'clock  of  the  18th« 
we  came  to  anchor  with  14  fathoms  of  cable  out,  in  a  posi- 
tion about  equidistant  from  Laguayra  and  Maquiteia,  and  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  The  three  fortifications  behmdthe 
town,  the  works  in  front,  and  the  village  of  Palms  on  our 
right,  were  now  perfectly  distinct,  and  proportionably  inte- 
resting. The  warmdi  of  the  glowing  sun,  the  bright  at- 
mosphere, and .  the  grove  of  palms,  gave  to  me  an  Ori« 
ental  resemblance ;  and  all  appeared  to  more  advantage, 
except  the  battered  aspect  of  the  Sierra,  on  nearer  approach. 
The  recess,  or  scooped  out  space  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
rear  of  the  town,  eastward,  seemed  more  depressed,  tlian 
when  seen  from  the  distance,  and  the  principal  fortress  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  had  the  appearance  of  a  rsgu** 
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hr  vnA.  I  did  not  anempt  to  riait  ekfacr,  die  aaoeot  ap- 
pearing to  me  father  dUficuh  for  goats.  They  appear  less 
perpendiciilar  on  shorei  but,  for  mffitaiy  purposes^  their 
shot  woald  not  reach  the  anchorage,  and  oould  therefore  be 
of  no  use,  unless  to  batter  an  enemy  in  poasesston  of  the 
town,  in  the  rear* 

The  fortifieatioa  oo  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  front  of  the 
town,  appears  to  have  been  or^naUjr  a  palanka  thrown  up 
to  mask  die  main  street,  with  which  it  runs  parallel:  the  rain* 
part  now  is  a  well  constructed  curtain  of  masonry,  without 
bastions,  but  it  has  a  curved  outward  segment  of  a  circle,  of 
which  the  disoneter  may  be  seventy  yards,  and  the  radius  six 
or  eight  feet;  not  suflicient  to  enfilade  either  flank  with  ef* 
feet  It  is  casemated,  the  masonry  arched  and  bomb  proof; 
the  surf  eternally  beats  its  foundation  and  dashes  the  spray 
over  the  rampart,  which  is  without  embrasures.  The  case- 
mates beneath,  as  may  be  presumed,  are  for  ever  dripping. 
It  was  in  these  horrible  casemates,  the  gallant  patriots  of  the 
revoludon  were  incarcerated,  while  the  Spaniards  held  the 
phoe ;  and  it  was  also  the  prison,  often  the  grave,  of  men  of 
virtue,  before  the  revolution.  Melancholy,  however  just,  has 
been  the  retaliation ;  had  the  deputy  tyrants,  who  gave  the 
example,  been  themselves  the  objects  of  retribution,  hu- 
manity would  have  no  cause  to  lament  them ;  but  experience 
appears,  not  .to  have  had  any  eflect  upon  the  Spanish  chiefs ; 
who,  persuaded  and  careful  that  retaliation  should  not  reach 
themselves,  from  the  precautions  always  made  to  insure  their 
own  escape,  felt  no  concern  nor  sympathy  for  their  country- 
men, involved  in  the  consequences  of  their  barbarity. 

There  were  but  a  few  guns  mounted ;  a  considerable  num« 
ber  had  been  transferred  upon  other  service.  The  work  it- 
self  appearato  more  advantage  on  inspection,  though  the  only 
skill  manifest  is  the  workmanship  of  the  masonry  and  the 
casemates.  I  had  assimihited  the  appearance  of  Funchal  in 
Madena  from  its  road  with  that  of  Laguayra,  by  which  many 
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yeafB  ago  I  had  been  deoeivcd  in  Ae  external  appeamioe } 
but  as  Fonchal  proved  to  be  very  mudi  worse  on  shore  than 
it  promiaed  at  the  ^Qatanoe»  I  found  myaeU^  by  the  fidae  aa- ' 
aociatioo,  again  deceived ;  for  Laguayra  proved  to  be  much 
better  widiin  than  it  appeared  from  without. 

But  I  am  rambUng  into  a  deacripdon  of  what  is  on  shore 
before  I  have  yet  landed.  Upon  coining  to  anchor  the  two 
ships  salutcd9  and  were  anawered  from  the  citadeL  The 
numerous  ships  in  die  road  hoisted  their  colours,  and  in  the 
van  we  recognized  widi  particular  satia&ction  the  U.  S. 
Corvette  Cyane,  captain  Robert  Spenoe,  who  while  we 
were  at  Caracas  did  so  much  honour  to  his  flag,  his  country, 
and  himself,  by  his  prompt,  manly,  eloquent,  and  eflfective 
repulse  of  the  outrageous  menaces  put  forth  in  a  proclama- 
tion, by  the  Spanish  general  Morales ;  menaces  which  he 
dared  not  to  realize  thereafter. 

The  hour  of  our  arrival,  and  the  bustle  incident  to  entering 
port  from  the  sea,  rendered  it  prudent  for  the  ladies  to  defer 
going  on  shore  that  evening ;  but  on  the  19th  in  the  morning 
betimes  the  custom*bouse  barge  was  along-side,  and  Seiio- 
ra  Bolivar  and  her  family  were  conveyed  on  shore,  and  the 
other  cabin  passengers,  whom  she  invited,  accompanied  her. 

The  landing  at  Liaguayra  has  been  held  forth  as  unusually 
dangerous.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  land  at  St. 
Helena  or  at  Madras,  would  con^der  it  as  a  matter  of  very 
little  difficulty  at  the  worst,  and  we  landed  without  any  in- 
convenience whatever.  The  mode  of  landing  from  boats  in 
common,  is  upon  a  stairs,  attached  to  the  ^de  of  a  long  wharf, 
which  is  projected  on  piles  160  <m:  170  feet  into  the  sea :  the 
boatmen  are  skilful,  they  place  the  boat  in  such  a  position 
as  to  swing  with  the  rising  swell  to  the  side  of  the  stairs,  and 
the  passenger  seizes  the  instant  before  the  surf  recedes  to  jump 
or  step  on  shore.  Some  accidents  have  occurred,  but  more 
through  inexperience  in  the  boatmen,  or  want  <^  self-posses- 
sion in  the  passenger,  than  any  other  cauae»    We  landed  in 
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a  maimer  sudi  aa  I  had  aeen  ptaetiacd  in  Sandy  Cove,  St. 
Hdena,  by  the  boats  of  some  American  whalors,.  one  of  a 
company  who  made  a  party  of  pleasure  round  that  island  in 
1795,  where  I  was  detained  three  mootba.  Upon  approach- 
ing the  beach,  the  boat  was  rowed  in,  stem  foremost,  so  as 
diat  the  coming  aurge  sbotild  carry  her  in  fiiU  swii^  upon 
the  strand.  It  was  executed  with  skill ;  the  moment  the 
boat  touched  groimd  the  rowers  cast  their  oen  into  the  re* 
tiring  aurf,  and  held  the  boat  to  prevent  her  floating  otL 
Before  the  surge  could  return,  efu^h  boatman  took  a  lady 
upon  his  arm,  as  a  nurse  would  take  a  child,  uid  placed  her 
safe  above  the  water  Kne ;  the  returning  surge  brought  back 
the  oars,  and  the  boat  floated  ofi*  with  the  retiring  wave. 

The  time  surely  cannot  be  remote  when  the  titizens  and 
proprietors  of  Caracas  and  its  rich  neighbourhood  will  per- 
ceive how  much  they  are  interested  in  forming  a  commodi- 
ous and  Secure  harbour  at  Laguayra.  Nature,  which  has 
prepared  so  much  in  the  rough  for  man  to  finbh,  has  provi- 
ded already  one  spacious  mole  in  the  little  promontory  of 
Maquiteia ;  the  materials  for  another  are  on  the  spot ;  and 
a  port  capable  of  protecting  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  from 
the  worst  storms  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  may  be  fisrmed  at  a 
leas  expense  of  money  than  such  a  work  could  be  executed 
so  near  a  great  city  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Having  landed,  we  had  the  gcatificatiiMi  to  find,  very  unex- 
pectedly, several  acquaintances  and  friends  waiting  to  greet 
us,  some  of  them  from  Caracas,  fifteen  miles  distant  The 
leqiectabie  consul  of  the  United  States,  R.  K.  Lowiy,  among 
the  rest ;  he  had  already  fixed  it»  that  Elizabeth  should, 
during  her  sti^,  reside  with  her  townswoman,  Mrs.  Lowiy, 
at  Maquiteia,  and  such  arrangements. had  been  made  for  all 
our  accommodation  as  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for. 

Commodore  Daniels,  untired  by  the  civilities  rendered 
us  on  board,  received  us  at  the  water-gate,  and  conducted 
us  to  the  quarters  of  the  commandant^  to  whom  he  intro- 
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duced*  U6,  and  by  whom  we  were  received  wttii  soldierly 

courtesy.    Cotonel    i^peared  to  be  about  twenty* 

eight  years  of  age,  tall;  riender,  and  perfecdy  military  in  his 
costume  and  demeanor ;  te  is  one  of  the  numerous  youths 
who  have  been  bom  at  die  right  time  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, under  the  eye  of  Bolivar,  in  the  batdes  and  triumphs 
of  independence.  This  class  of  men,  created  by  die  revdu- 
tion^  are  by  a  sagaeious  polity  placed  in  stations  of  confi* 
dence  and  honour,  where  the  habits  of  nrilitary  vigilance,  or- 
der, and  puncmality  are  acquin^d,  and  which  will  prepare 
habile  men  for  the  public  service,  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  defenders  of  liberty,  which  the  orcfer  of  nature  will 
ere  long  vacate  among  their  seniors  in  the  revolution* 

The  quarters  of  the  commandant  are  spacious ;  they  oc- 
cupy the  north-west  angle  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  ans 
covered  below  by  a  breast-work  of  good  masonry  with  em-* 
brasures,  which  covers  the  postern  gater  and  causeway  on 
the  west,  and  the  landing  on  the  north  or  sea  front.  A  pas- 
sage of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  forms  a  sort  of  covert  way, 
and  separates  the  rampart  from  the  house,  which  is  of  stone, 
and  two  stories  high,  the  lower  of  which  is  masked  by  the 
breast* works ;  these  are  the  offices  for  domestic  uses,  storage, 
&c.  The  upper  story  is  the  residence,  to  which  the  ascent  is 
by  a  double  flight  of  spacious  stairs  at  the  west  end,  which 
terminate  in  an  ample  saloon,  covering  die  west  firont  and 
open  upon  the  sea  to  the  north ;  the  apartments,  which  are 
lofty,  are  entered  from  the  saloon,  and  lie  in  the  direction 
east  and  west--»a  verandah,  or  open  gallery,  fronting  on  the 
sea.  The  style  of  building,  the  pavements,  the  high  fdd- 
ing  doors,  the  broad  staircase,  and  the  elevation  of  the  apsst- 
ments,  with  the  naked  timbers  of  the  structure,  brought  to 
my  mind  the  strong  resemblances  of  what  I  had  seen  many 

*  years  before  in  different  parts  of  Asia. 

*  After  paying  our  respects,  and  partaking  of  the  good  Cats- 
Ionian  wine  of  the  commandant,  and  the  excellent  sweetmeats 
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€)l  his  good  lady,  we  retired  to  meet  with  fresh  evidences  of 
the  hospitality  we  were  to  receive  without  anticipating  them. 
A  firiend  had  sent  from  Caracas,  a  well-trained  grey  mule, 
tastefully  caparisoned  with  a  handsome  side  saddle,  which 
was  to  be  ft)r  the  use  of  my  daughter  (during  her  stay  at  Ca- 
racas ;  and  upon  this  she  made  her  first  equestrian  essay,  by 
galloping  off  with  a  gay  young  party  to  Maquiteia,  where 
she  was  reedved  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Lowry.  I  had  Mt 
some  disquiet 'for  Elizabeth,  'looking  to  the  long  journey  of 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  which  she  was  to  perform  on  the 
backs  of  mules  only ;  bat  this  first  '^uay  satisfied  me,  and 
the  event  justified  the  conclusion,  for  ^e  tnade  the  journey 
with  much  less  fatigue  than  I  did. 

While  we  were  paying  our  'respects* to  the  commandant, 
our  baggage  had,  through  ttie  care  of  our  worthy  consul, 
been  traasficrred  to  the  custom-house,  where,  as  a  testimony 
of  respect,  it  was  exempt^  firom  die  usual  search,  and  de- 
posited in  the  stores  of  the  consul*  The  manner  of  landing 
^  bi^;g<^  reminded  me  of  the  same  kind  of  transaction 
at  the  ghauts  of  Pondtcherry  and  Calcutta.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  bag^ge  boat  to  the  landing  place,  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys,,  of  every  shade  of  complexion  and  apparel, 
rushed  forward  in  a  tumult,  and  each  seizing  the  article 
nearest  b^id,  bore  it  away,  until  there  was  no  more  to  carry, 
»d  deposited  them  at  the  customr^house ;  where  those  tl^t 
underwent  examination  were  removed  as  the  owner  direct- 
ed. The  mode  of  payment  was  in  the  same  oriental  style. 
The  consul,  who  undertook  to  do  for  us  as  his  experience 
and  our  want  of  it  induced  him,  having  provided  himsdf 
with  a  sufficient  sum  in  the  macutma^  or  silver  currency,  of 
the  country,  commoiced  with  calling  to  him  the  porters  who 
had  brought  the  largest  loads,  and,  in  succession,  handed 
each  according  to  service  a  real^  a  fne£a^  or  quartUla  ;  the 
real  is  oor  disme  or  eighth  of  a  dollar,  the  mraia  is  the  half 
(tf  a  real,  and  the  quartilla,  a  fourth  of  the  real.  I  shall  take 
some  further  notice  of  this  currency  in  another  place. 
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Od^y  at  Laguayn  ftgreeablcT-Mules  here  perform  the  lerytcet  of  hones, 
carti»  coaches  and  wagon*  in  other  countries.—- Enter  the  town  by  a  short 
•teep  street  to  the  main  street— deseribed— stores  and  othet  boildingpi  Asiatic 

'  «tyle-— ruins  6um  Earthquake,  181^— Military  wnilrs  arnommQdatidi  at  Ho- 
tels—expenses— better  than  in  any  public  houses  in  the  interior— absence  of 
musquitoes  and  flies — ^mixture  of  ancient  ^and  modem  Airnitore — absence  o^ 
wheel  cairiai^  the  want  of  mads— a  caxciiq^road  and  mil  road  proposed 
through  the  valley  of  Tipe.'-Ilail  roads  unsuitable  to  a  bxge  country^— 
Carts  introduced  at  Petare. — Houses  of  stone  unaffected  by  Earthquake. 
-—Public  fountains  abundant — good  water.— Humboldt  exaggerates — ^not  im* 
flnodeiately  warm  m  October' ■  wore  dependence  en  therrnqmeteik  tfaaa 
is  justifiable. — Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Batavia,  extremely  hot  compared  with^ 
lAguayra*-prevalence  of  diseases  also  exaggerated— no  marshes  nor  marine 
.  Tegetables  oontigaous.--lncidciit  at  Barharuta.— Biral  towns  calumnisite  ead> 
#ther«-**The  cflect  of  Spanish  poUfty.— A  whole  co^itry  proepars  by  the 
prosperity  of  any  of  its  parts. — Hints  to  visiters  of  the  tropical  regions. — Dif- 
ferent views  of  the  great  mortality  in  the  Earthquake. — Appearance  of  the 
ndlitary— anecdote  of  two  sentinels— soldiers  compared  with  tihe  sepahis  of  In- 
dia.—IiAguayra  may  be  made  a  spacioqa  and  safe  harbour— the  interests  of 
Caracas  and  proprietors  to  establish  such  a  harbour. 

Though  the  voyage  was  but  a  party  of  pkasare,  the 
novelty  of  the  new  country  and  manners,  but,  above  all,  the 
kindness  of  old  and  new  friends,  rendered  the  dehy  of  one 
or  two  days  agreeable ;  which  we  must  wait  for  the  return 
of  mules  from  Caracas,  as  is  customary,  on  stated  days.  Tbid 
invaluable  animal  performs  all  the  services,  which,  in  other 
countries,  employ  wagons,  carts,  coaches,  postdiaises,  and 
even  wheelbarrows,  as  well  as  those  of  horses  for  business  or 
pleasure.  Our  shipmates  too  did  not  wish  to  separate  with*- 
out  the  participation  of  a  cheerful  dinner  and  a  parting 
glass*  I  had  therefore  an  opportunity  to  see  the  interior,  as 
I  had  already  seen  the  exterior  ci  Laguayra. 

There  are  three  gates  of  entrance  to  the  town :  diat  at  the 
east  of  the  works  is  seldom  opened  but  for  public  uses,  and 
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is  not  a  thoroughfare.  The  principa)  entrance  fik*  strangers 
coming  from  s^,  and  for  baggage  and  merchandize,  is  the 
water-gate.  This  gate  has  in  front,  upon  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  a  broad  and  S})acious  platform  of  stone  masonry ;  and 
the  wharf,  erected  upon  piled,  extending  mto  the  surf,  more 
than  160  feet  in  length.  A  short  street  or  lane  leads  up 
from  the  water-gate  towards  the  main  street ;  the  custom* 
house  is  at  the  right  side  of  the  entrance,  and  a  sort  of  picket 
guard  occupies  the«Ieft ;  above,  on  the  right,  opens  the  pas« 
sage  to  the  commandant's  quarters ;  and  at  the  liead  of  thb 
short  street  commences  the  main  street,  which  leads  off  to 
the  eastward  about  half  a  mite.  The  continuation  of  the 
short  entering  street  is  about  30  feet  broad,  but  is  prolong.  .. 
ing  up  the  ascent,  only  reduced  to  about  15  or  16  ftet,  all 
admirably  well  paved.  The  houses  on  the  main  street,  on 
the  rig^  side,  and  in  front  of  the  entrance,  are  principally 
occupied  by  merchants's  stores,  and  have  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  the  Oodtnvns  or  stores  in  the  Asiatic  cities;  long 
and  spacious,  adtnitting  light  only  through  the  folding  doors 
in  front,  and  of  one  story ;  though  there  are  many  houses 
in  this  range  of  two,  and  very  good  of  their  style  of  struc- 
ture. 

There  is  a  slight  descent  to  the  eastward  in  this  part  oi 
the  street,  and  tli^  line  is  not  direct,  nor  the  breadth  equals 
it  being  in  some  places  only  twenty  feet  broad,  towards  the 
east  end  broader.  The  left  side  of  the  street,  at  the  point 
of  entrance,  is  also  occupied  by  stores  and  dwelling  houses, 
but  the  line  is  very  much  broken  by  ruins,  which  remain 
ance  the  earthquake  of  1812;  in  several  the  rubbish  is 
dirown  into  the  space  between  the  remaining  walls ;  but  the 
streets  are  all  cleared. 

On  the  outer  side,  bounding  on  the  sea,  is  the  line  of  de- 
fence, a  broad  i^atform  of  good  workmanship,  separated  from   ' 
the  houses  by  a  parapet.     The  breast  work  in  front  is  with- 
out embrasures,  and  extends  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
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the  space  between  the  line  of  the  street  being  gradually  more 
open,  and  leaving  a  convenient  space  for  a  parade,  between 
tlie  casemates  and  the  rear  of  the  habitations.  Nothing  need 
be  added  of  description  to  what  has  been  already  noted  of 
this  work.  The  garrison  was  but  slender,  and  barely  soffi- 
cient  to  supply  sentinels  for  the  chief  entrances,  for  the 
works,  and  for  purposes  of  police ;  a  few  guns  remain  on 
the  platform,  in  rather  an  unsightly  state,  at  least  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  well  re- 
gulated garrisons. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  stores,  applies  to  the  general 
style  of  building,  narrow  streets,  paved  porches  or  entrances, 
pawed  patiosi  or  open  squares  within  the  gates,  corridores  on 
all  sides  of  those  squares  :  broad  stairs  of  coarse  masonry,  of 
double  flights,  with  a  landing :  high  and  long  halls,  and  narrow 
and  retired  sleeping  apartments,  rude  and  cumbrous  furni- 
ture, and  naked  walls,  with  tiled  floors : — these  points  of 
oriental  similitude  are  common,  and  applicable  to  all  the  places 
I  have  passed  through ;  and  it  is  curious  matter  of  fact,  in  elu* 
cidation  of  the  influence  of  habits,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation, 
that  these  forms  should  remain  for  so  many  centuries  little 
altered  from  their  Asiatic  prototypes  in  Spain,  which  hold  the 
same  unaltered  characteristics  to  this  day. 

I  may  liave  occasion  to  notice  the  style  of.  building  more 
particularly  in  another  chapter.  The  stranger  who  lands 
here  is  very  fortunate,  though  be  may  not  think  so,  when  he 
enters  one  of  the  hotels  at  Laguayra,  for  in  fact  tliere  is  no 
other  equal  to  them,  in  the  whole  line  of  the  journey.  There 
are  two,  one  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  at  whose  table  I  partook  of 
a  well  provided  entertainment.  He  was  not  a  novice  in  any 
part  of  his  business,  and  his  native  talent  had  been  much 
improved^  by  a  residence  in  the  British  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  company  was  about  thirty,  and  the  table  was 
covered  -with  an  abundance  of  excellent  provisions,  well 
cooked  and  displayed,  and  more  than  sufficient  for  double  the 
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company  ;  the  free  circulation  of  the  bottle,  in  the  British 
West  India  fashion,  was  already  before  the  dessert ;  but  the 
dessert  was  excellent,  and  the  coffee  introduced  in  the  French 
mode  was  perfect- 

The  expences  are  not  so  high  as  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
as  there  is  no  tariff  of  prices,  the  eye  and  opinion  of  the  fi- 
nancier,  regulates  the  charges  according  to  the  apparent 
newness  of  the  traveller,  his  real,  or  presumed  opulence ;  but» 
above  all,  by  that  principle  of  the  economists,  that  demand 
governs  price ;  so  that  if  there  are  few  ships  an'd  few  stran* 
gees,  the  price  is  reduced  to  the  demand  ;  but  if  there  be 
many  strangers  prices  rise. 

A  stranger  may,  so  fiir  as  the  table  is  concerned,  fare  very 
well ;  but  he  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  dispense  with 
a  pallet  and  fresh  sheets,  after  leaving  Laguayra,  must  re- 
solve to  do  so  or  go  no  farther ;  for  he  will  find  no  acr 
commodations  in  a  public  house  of  entertainment  equal  to 
it,  in  the  long  range  of  near  2000  miles,  whidi  I  visited. 
Comforts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  only  in  private  dwel- 
lings.  ITic  climate  is  hovi^ver  an  excuse  for  indifference ; 
the  air  is  light,  the  respiration  free,  and  favourable  to  plea- 
sant repose.  I  have  heard  there  were  musquitoes  at  La- 
guayra, but  I  declare  that  there,  or  in  the  whole  rout  of  1200 
miles  to  Bogota,  I  saw  no  musquitoes,  nor  was  I  plagued 
with  the  common  fly  which  annoy  us  during  the  summer 
season  in  northern  climates.  I  found  musquitoes  abundant 
on  the  Magdalena,  and  flies  for  the  first  time  at  Carthagena. 

Neither  is  the  furniture  of  any  kind  so  good  in  the  interi- 
or as  at  Laguayra,  where  contiguity  to  the  sea  has  admitted 
articles  not  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  because  neither  will 
the  roads  admit,  nor  the  mules  be  able  to  carry  articles  of 
bulk,  or  unusual  weight.  A  bureau  or  a  sideboard,  a  hand- 
some sofa,  or  a  piano  forte,  must  therefore  be  transported  on 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  men.  Some  articles  of  this  dci- 
scription  have  therefore  remained,  because  the  expence  might 
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be  greater  than  the  sacrifice.  Mercantile  men,  therefore, 
should  not  send  articles  which  are  not  transportabte  by  muks, 
but  in  such  boxes  or  packages  as  that  two  shall  nc^  exceed 
250  pounds  weight,  which  may  be  carried  to  Caracas  for  two 
doUars,  more  or  less,  as  the  circumstances  determine.  But 
these  articles  of  modem  taste  do  not  appear  to  advantage; 
an  elegant  sofa  along^de  a  coarse  plank  table,  the  finest  im- 
plement which  had  passed  over  it  was  the  saw  or  the  jack ;  a 
mahog^y  toilette  table  and  swinging  glass  with  a  joint^stool, 
the  seat df  which  is  higher  than  the  table,  are  ill-assorted; 
and  the  best  chair  to  be  found  any  where  is  that  which  is 
called  the  Windsor  chair,  put  out  of  good  company  among 
us  for  twenQr  years,  and  very  scarce  in  any  part  of  South 
America  till  the  revolution  of  1810  opened  the  market. 

The  absence  of  wheel-carriages  produces  at  first  a  sense 
pf  deficiency  without  perceiving  in  what ;  but  roads  must 
precede  carriages,  and  I  have  repeatedly  met  on  my  route 
handsome  pieces  of  artillery  lying  in  a  ditch,  where  they 
had  been  dragged  by  infinite  labour,  and  could  not  be  carried 
upon  wheeb  farther.  A  road  was  many  years  ago  proposed 
to  be  carried  from  Caracas  to  Laguayra  through  the  Quebron 
da  or  chasm  of  Tipe,  a  small  distance  west  of  Maquiteia, 
which  would  admit  of  a  fine  wSgon  and  coach  road  with  a 
very  slight  inclination ;  some  part  of  it  was  begun,  but  it  re^ 
mains  incomplete.  A  recent  proposition  has  been  made  to  es« 
tablish  a  rml  road  there,  a  mode  of  transpcxt  adapted  only  to 
short  distances,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population  and 
the  arts ;  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  position ;  but  where  wagons 
and  <::arts  of  an  improved  and  suitable  form  would  be  infi- 
nitely beneficial ;  and  these  have  become,  and  must  eveiy 
day  become  more  necessary  in  prqportbn  with  the  inevita- 
ble augmentation  of  production  and  commerce,  Mr.  Alder- 
son,  who  resides  at  Petare,  seven  miles  east  from  Caracas, 
has  introduced  some  excellent  carts  made  for  the  purpose  in 
Philadelphia,  and  has  employed  them  on  his  own  plantatbn 
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and  busiorasi  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  wiU  have 
imilatorsy  such  is  the  force  of  inveterate  habits;  until  neces* 
aity  or  some  rival  impulse  overcomes  them. 

Near  the  east  end  of  Laguayra  the  main  street  opens  into  an 
ampler  breadth,  and  presents  a  pordy  church,  remarkable  for 
nothing  in  its  architecture,  but  that,  though  much  more  ele- 
vated in  its  structure  than  any  other  building»  it  appears  to 
have  remained  uninjured  by  the  earthquake  of  1812. 

The  public  fountains,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
principal  ciues  and  towns,  flow  with  abundance  of  limpid 
water,  so  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  health,  and  which 
many  of  the  pfiacipal  citiesi  such  as  Caracas,  Saii  Carlos, 
Truxilk),  Merida,  and  Bogota  aj^^ear  to  have  been  provi- 
dent in  securing  at  the  founding  of  those  places^  whose 
streets  are  qc^istandy  cleaned  and  refreshed  by  living  streama 
flpwiog  ihmugb  the  channels  pf  their  pavements. 

The  cdtbnited  Humboldt  has  contributed  so  much  more 
than  any  other  travelfer  to  make  the  curious  familiar  with  the 
southern  parts  of  the  new  wwld,  that  it  woufd  appear  ungen- 
erous luid  hazacdous  to  dispute  any  obctervations  he  has 
made.  But^  under  a  persuasion  that  he  would  not  be  him- 
self displeased  to  see  bis  ideas  canvassed  or  his  theories  dis- 
puted with  fn^om  and  good  wiU,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
express  my  own  c^inions,  though  they  may  not  concur  with 
his.  From  what  he  has  said  of  the  temperature  of .  Laguay- 
ra^  compared  with  my  own  observations  there  and  in  other 
pans  oC  the  world  to  which  he  has  referred,  I  apprehend  he 
mwt  have  landed  at  Laguayra  under  circumstances  ivifa- 
vourable  to  an  accurate  judgment.  His  stay  in  Laguayra. 
did  not  amount  to  more  th^n  three  or  four  hours,  fm  he 
landed  on  the  21st  of  November,  in  the  evening,  (Pei:son« 
Nar.  vol.  III.  p.  381,)  and  was  at  Caracas  the  same  day. 
He  was  indeed  informed  by  some  persons  there  that  the 
yellow^fever  had  only  ceased  a  few  weeks ;  and  advised  not 
to  stay,  by  some  one  who  stayed  himself.    His  account,  or 
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his  theory  of  the  heat  at  that  place,  are  therefore  not  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  observations  or  sensations,  but  formed  upoli 
tlie  records  of  thermometrical  observations  of  tslhers.  It 
may  be  a  sort  of  philosophical  heresy  to  entertain  but  little 
dependance  on  thermometrical  data ;  though  they  may  serve 
for  approximations  to  general  inferences,  the  inequality  and 
disagreement  between  instruments  made  and  graduated  in 
different  countries,  and  between  those  made  by  the  same 
artist,  is  such  as  to  justify  this  incredulity.  I  have  com* 
pared  twenty  difierent  instruments  of  the  same  maker,  in  or« 
der  to  serve  a  friend  who  wished  for  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ments, and  am  justified  in  the  conclusion  I  maice  from  that 
experience  as  well  as  from  re^dence  in  some  of  the  warmest 
climates  of  the  globe.  We  landed  at  Laguayra  the  19th  of 
October,  and  if  there  could  be  any  material  difference  in  the 
temperature  in  the  period  of  one  month,  it  must  in  the  or* 
dinary  course  be  warmer  in  October  than  in  November. 
We  remained  there  three  days,  and  in  that  time  I  have  pre- 
ferred walking,  at  all  hours,  to  riding,  aixl  have  felt  not  so 
much  inconvenience  in  going  on  foot  from  Laguayra  along 
the  paved  causeway  in  Bcont  of  the  arid  sierra  to  Maquiteia, 
than  I  have  experienced  in  a  like  distance  in  Philadelphia  in 
June  or  July.  A  parasol  might  be  acceptable,  but  I  felt  no 
inconvenience  without  one.  At  Madras,  or  Calcutta,  or  lirom 
the  pier  of  Batavb,  a  walk  of  that  distance  might  be  fatal. 
I  could  not  but  recollect  Batavia  as  I  walked  along  the  mar- 
gin  of  the  sea,  but  Laguayra  is  a  paradise  compared  either 
with  Madras  or  Batavia.  No  white  man  ventures  to  walk 
in  the  mid-day  in  the  A^tic  cities  mentioned  without  a 
chatiahf  or  umbrella,  carried  by  a  servant  whose  business 
it  is. 

Besides  this  experience,  thekttircumstances  which  are  the 
usually  ascribed  causes  of  diseases  on  the  coast,  do  not  exist 
at  Laguayra*  There  are  neither  marshes,  stagnant  w&terst 
nor  mangroves,  to  produce,  by  vegetation  and  decomposi- 
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tion,  that  foul  or  mq>hitic  air,  which  is  found  productive  of 
disease  elsewhere :  ^ast  and  west  of  Laguayra  there  is  a  long 
naked  strand  perpetually  cleansed  and  refreshed  by  the  busy 
action  of  the  surf.  There  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
generally  attributed  cause  of  disease  in  the  case  of  some 
changes  which  took  place  at  Barbaruta,  a  town  of  some  note 
near  Puerto  Cabello.  This  place  had  been  frequently  swept 
of  its  peculation  by  disease*  The  contiguous  shore  is  co- 
vered  with  marine  vegetable  productions,  a  considerable 
space,  where  thb  mephitic  air  was  generated,  was  covered 
with  a  great  portion  of  excavated  soil,  which  was  placed 
there  merely  to  be  thrown  away.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of 
this  spot  became  salubrious ;  while  the  adjacent  shore,  co- 
vered  with  marine  vegetation,  retained  its  usual  noxious 
atmosphere ;  which  resembles  that  at  Porto  Bello  and  odier 
places  on  the  coast. 

The  jealousy  of  commerce  and  avarice,  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  countries,  must  have  had  strong  incentives 
under  such  a  monopoly  as  that  exercised  by  Spain  in  the 
countries  bowed  down  by  her  intolerable  policy.  If  any 
excuse  could  be  allowed  for  this  selfish  spirit  any  where,  it 
b  where  commerce  was  circumscribed,  and  its  business  a 
succession  of  scrambling,  intrigue,  and  corruption.  The 
idea  could  not  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  a  people  so  ctr^ 
cumstancedt  that  the  spirit  of  a  monopdy  is  a  self  destroying 
spirit,  or  that  the  extension  and  augmentation  of  commerce 
is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation  to  fix  or  measure ;  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  several  parts  of  a  country  must,  by 
the  effect  of  example,  consumption,  reciprocal  aid,  and  in- 
tercommunity of  exchange,  extend,  progressively,  prosperity 
over  the  whole.  The  cdonbts,  under  Spain,  maintained  an 
hostility  of  provinces  and  of  towns — ^the  government  policy 
fomented  this  division ;  and  one  town  defamed  the  men  of 
another,  and  carried  the  defamation  to  nature  itself.  Thus 
all  were  held  forth  as  execrable,  because  each  was  belicved# 
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Thus  Laguayra*  under  the  influence  of  Caracas,  was  held 
forth  to  be  a  much  worse  clknate  than  Ptierto  Cabello ;  and 
the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  Valencia,  was  misrepresented 
at  Laguayra  in  turn.  This  spirit  has  not  yet  ceased ;  the  yd* 
low-fever  has  been  reported  to  prevail  by  one  and  the  other 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  diverting  consignments  from  their 
rivaly  when,  in  .fact,  the  disease  did  not  exist  in  eitheir  place* 

Travellers  who  have  not  visited  the  trofncal  regions  wiO, 
however,  be  alarmed  by  such  considerate  friends  as  Hum* 
boldt  took  his  report  from,  and  caution  wUl  be  requisite  as  to 
the  regularity  of  the  bodily  habit,  and  abstinence  from  heating 
drinks,  or  more  dian  sufficient  food ;  a  secretion  of  bik  more 
than  common  takes  place  in  warm  climates,  accompanied  by 
head  ache,  which  gentle  purgatives  dissipate  generally,  but 
an  emetic  efiectualty  removes ;  and  frequent  bathing,  particu* 
larly  the  tepid  bath,  is  delightful  and  conducive  to  health. 

My  observations  in  Laguayra,  and  subsequendy  at  Cara- 
cas and  elsewhere,  have  induced  opinions  differing  from 
Humboldt  and  others,  on  the  great  mortality  which  took 
place  at  the  earthquake  of  1813.  I  do  not  question  the 
data  as  to  the  numbers,  nor  is  it  so  important  to  the  views 
I  take,  and  which  I  shall  only  glance  at  here,  and  dis- 
cuss more  at  Caracas.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is 
that  more  injury  was  produced  by  the  materials  of  which 
the  houses  are  generally  built,  than  could  have  happened  had 
the  houses  been  constructed  of  stone.  No  house  of  stone 
has  been  disturbed  at  Laguayra.  The  late  respectable  consul 
of  the  United  States,  R.  K«  Lowry,  lived'^there  at  the  time« 
The  house  he  resided  in  was  constructed  of  stone ;  an  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  stone  buikltng,  in  what  is  called 
^a,  that  is  ordinary  earth  beaten  to  hardness  with  ram* 
mers.  The  additional  and  firagile  part  was  crumbled  to  dust 
by  the  agitation  of  the  earth ;  the  stone  buiMing  remained, 
and  himself  in  it^^in  entire  safety.  This  subject  shall  be  no- 
ticed iigun* 
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The  appearance  of  the  two  or  three  officers,  whom  I  saw 
at  Lagaayra,  answered  my  expectations ;  they  appeared  lo 
fed  and  think  like  soldiers :  my  first  impressions  of  the  rank 
and  fite  were  not  so  satisfactory.  I  had  arrived  too  sudden^ 
ly,  and  was  called  upon  by  the  moment's  view  to  form  an 
opinion,  which  I  found  upon  closer  observation  and  reflex- 
ion enroneoas ;  an  incident  of  a  moment  had  perhaps  super* 
aeded  my  common  mode  of  forming  an  opinion,  by  ta« 
king  thacofiafter  I  hadgiven  the  j^ra.  Passing  through  the 
poalem  gale  on  my  walk  to  Maquiteia,  I  was  accosted  by  both 
the  centinels  in  the  same  cadence :  '^  Will  the  excellent  Se« 
nor  have  the  bounty  to  bestow  una  real P^  There  was  none 
of  the  insolence  of  mendicity  in  the  supplication ;  but  an  air 
of  confident  persuasion,  which  seemed  to  say  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  ad:,  but  that  it  would  be  a  shame  for  the  SeSor  to 
deny  so  small  a  bounty  as  una  reoL  I  could  not  but  smile 
at  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence,  and  a  train  of  ideas  rushed 
upon  me  which  brought  before  my  mind's  eye  a  brigade  of 
RohiUa^md  Pakms^  men  of  the  same  mixed  variety  of  com* 
piexions,  six  feet  high,  and  on  whom  the  tailor  and  the  mili- 
tary equipment-maker  had  bestowed  all  that  neatness  and  el- 
^ance  would  require  to  set  off  arms  and  accoutrements, 
which  the  daily  inspection  established  in  the  most  perfect  or- 
der ;  I  began- — or  rather  rapidly  went  on  to  compare  the 
sturdy,  chubby,  broad  shouldered,  muscular,  oval  faced,  bare 
footed  veterans  of  Colombia,  who  stood  before  me  ;  in  their 
pbtilla  pantaloons  and  jackets,  of  which  the  quality  gould  be 
only  inferred  through  the  stains  of  bivouacs,  or  the  soiling  of 
Adr  only  bed  beside  the  earth,  the  cow-hide  upon  which  they 
are  used  to  slumber  when  they  have  it,  and  then  it  is  luxury ; 
the  coUars,  cuffs,  skirt  facings  of  yellow,  blue,  or  red,  the  ab- 
sence of  many  buttons  without  leave ;  their  leather  caps,  and 
dooe  croj^ed,  lank,  black  hair ;  their  shirt  collars  open,  which 
had  been  probably  washed  at  some  distant  time ;  but  the  whole 
zppBtd  soiled ;  firelocks  and  belts  that  may  have  had  some  de- 
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termifitd  cdour»  presented  soch  a  contrast  w 
pahisy  *'  in  my  mind's  eye^"  that  out  of  mere  UbonaUty  I  catt* 
ed  in  a  brigade  of  Madras  Sepahis,  men  of  their  own  stature, 
and  took  recruits  to  reconcile  the  disparity ;  I  was  just  dis- 
covering that  tiiese  soldiers  of  five  feet  six  inches  bady  in  the 
Mysore  campaigns,  borne  the  marches  in  the  glmuts  witli  leas 
fatigue,  and  greater  alacrity,  than  those  long  legged  Hindus- 
tanees,  whose  heads  wore  so  much  in  the  clouds  that  they 
disdained  to  look  down  on  those  sturdy  soldiers ;  a  gende 
touch. on  the  arm,  and  a  soft  aspiration  of  SeHcr! — ^put 
the  Sepahis  to  flight-^and  I  began  to  remcxisunate,  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  soldiers  to  solicit — and  talked  of  thenr  dig* 
nity ,  and  what  was  due  to  themselves«-one  oS  them,  perhaps 
seeing  my  hand  glide  unconsciously  to  my  pocket,  asked,  ki 
a  tone  perfectly  soft  and  conciliatory,  though  bearing  a  sort 
of  rebuke^^"  Is  it  worth  the  while  of  the  worthy  Sefior  to 
hesitate  about  una  real^  with  soldiers  who  have  fought  the 
batdes  of  Colombia,  and  who  have  received  no  pay  for  six 
months,  because  the  public  treasure  has  been  exhausted  in 
the  expMlsion  of  the  Godas  ?^^ 

It  was  the  logic  of  nature— -and  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
would  have  made  but  a  poor  hand  of  it,  if  he  attempted  to 
do  it  better.  Whether  it  was  my  obvious  embarrassment, 
or  my  attempt  to  explain  in  rather  imperfect  Castilian,  that 
produced  a  smile,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  but,  as  I  drew 
my  hand  from  my  pocket,  they  handled  their  arms  and 
very  gravely  resumed  their  posts,  and  we  parted  with  a  bet* 
ter  opinion  of  each,  other  I  am  sure ;  for,  as  I  went  along,  I 
reviewed  my  first  impressions,  and  perceiving  that  I  had  not 
taken  proper  ground  in  judging  by  the  first  appearances,  I 
brought  up  my  sepahis  again  for  another  contrast,  and, 
travelling  back  to  their  first  histoiy,  I  found  them  to  be  not 
the  defenders,  but  the  hired  enslavers  of  their  countiy ;  far* 
ther,  that  it  was  only  the  difference  between  seven  and  eight 
rupees  that  carried  them  from  beneath  the  French  standard, 
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to  6glit  under  the  British,  that  they  are  never  without  the 
amplest  accommodations,  clothing,  sub^stence,  quarters, 
and  pay ;  that  when  they  ooiarch  beyood  certain  boui^  their 
pay  is  augmented ;  and  that  vast  bazars  of  subsistence,  am* 
pie  transportation,  accompany  them  in  all  their  marches,  and 
that  a  suspension  of  pay  for  three  months^  would,  perhaps^ 
dissolve  the  British  dominion.  This  was  my  renewed  view 
of  my  MX  fiset  Rohillas  and  Patans,  as  well  as  my  sturdy 
Tilinghces  and  soldiers  of  the  Camatic. 

But  looking  once  more  at  those  oval,  cheerful,  contented, 
chubby  fiK:e8,  and  the  fine  symmetry  of  those  forms  which 
their  worn  and  tarnished  uniforms  did  not  at  all  conceal,  I  tni- 
vdkd  back  with  them  also,  only  twelve  years,  when  called 
firom  the  plantations  of  cacao  *or  maize,  to  the  fortress  and  the 
plain,  where  to  them  a  flash  of  gunpowder  was  as  terrific  as 
thunder ;  see  them  scarcely  tnuned,  without  experienced  men 
to  train  them^  formed  into  battalicxis,  performing  marches  such 
as  reduce  those  of  Hannibal  and  Alexander  to  the  common 
class  of  military  achievements ;  see  them  opposed  to  the  ve- 
terans of  Spain,  who  had  but  recently  fought  against  the  first 
soldiers  of  the  age,  the  legions  of  France ;  and  behold  them 
amidst  privations  and  wants,  without  shoes,  clothing,  or  pay, 
traversing  the  uninhabited  i^ains,  and  the  more  dismal  and 
draury  summits  of  the  snow  clad  Chisga,  encountering  and 
conquering  those  veterans  of  Spain,  in  successive  pitched 
battles ;  not  with  the  dbtant  cannonade  of  artillery,  nor  the 
pfotnicted  details  of  a  subtle  strategy,  but  like  diose  of  Ma- 
rathon  and  those  of  Zama,  hand  to  hand,  in  close  eneigetic 
conflict:  armies  at  no  oot  pcunt,  at  any  period,  exceeding 
four  or  five  thousand  men ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  defending 
and  vanquishing,  at  greater  distances  from  their  base  of  ope- 
rations than  Paris  b  firom  Moscow^  It  was  these  men,  and 
auch  men  as  these,  created  by  liberty  and  the  revolution, 
who  were  menaced — and  the  menaces  realized  wherever  it 
eottU  be  accomplished  upoo  the  unfortunate  t^aptives—- who 
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were  menaced  with  extermination — and  who,  after  sustaining 
a  conffict  of  twelve  years,  have  vanquished,  destroyed,  or 
expelled  43,000  veterans  of  Spain,  who  had  threatened  to 
exterminate  them.  I  gave  up  the  sepahis,  the  enslavers  of 
Aeir  country,  and  reconciled  myself  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty, 
whose  valour  and'  whose  blood  gave  independence  to  that 
world  Columbus  had  discovered.  At  Valencia  I  was  gratified 
to  find,  in  the  grenadiers  of  Columbia,  men,  in  evcrry  per« 
sonal  respect,  equal  to  the  finest  sepahis  of  India. 

In  thus  rendering  justice  to  myself,  by  correcting  an  er- 
roneous and  hasty  judgment,  I  was  led  to  ask  if  I  had  not 
unned  in  the  same  way  in  speaking  of  Laguayra ;  perhaps 
it  was  only  the  censure  of  a  p^s^ng  thought,  on  seeing  the 
port  of  entry  of  the  beautiful  city  and  rich  country  of  Cara- 
cas, without  a  safe  harbour ;  which,  at  an  expense  compara* 
tively  inconsequent,  and  by  labour,  and  with  materials,  per- 
fisctly  at  their  command,  might  be  accomplishec}  with  more 
ease  and  ttkct  than  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  near  so  important 
a  city.  But  it  did  not  consist  with  the  policy  of  Spain  to 
expend  riches  on  merely  commercial  improvements.  Car- 
thagena,  and  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Puerto  Bello,  and  St.  Juan 
d'Ulpa,  were  but  as  the  gates  d  a  prison  by  which  mo- 
nopoly was  to  be  sustained  through  force  and  terror.  It 
could  not  be  expected  then  that  the  repuUic,  not  yet  re- 
leased from  Spanish  inroads,  for  Morales  was  then  maraud- 
ing on  the  borders,  and  menacing  Truxillo  and  Merida,  and 
plundering  the  country  near  Timothes — ^for  we  afterwards 
passed  within  two  miles  of  the  Spanish  outposts  near  Gritja : 
it  could  not  be  expected,  after  twelve  years  of  a  desolating 
war,  that  such  an  object  could  yet  be  proposed  or  accom* 
plishedf  But,  if  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  contiguous 
neighbourhood  were  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  such  a 
harbour,  as  Would  defend  ships  against  the  worst  storms  of 
the  Caribbean  sea,  it  would  be  found  to  be  their  best  inte- 
tcresty  as  it  would  treble  the  value  of  their  estates,  the  de- 
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mtmd  fiv  didr  productiionB,  and  multiply  thdr  commerce 
tenfold. 
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parture — ^the  zigzag  road  of  Avila— compared  with  that  to  Honda  by  Hum- 
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CdoAel  Todd. 

The  causeway  which  leads  from  the  west  end  of  Laguayra 
to  the  village  of  Maquiteia,  I  compute  to  be  rather  more 
than  half  a  mile :  it  is  a  spacious  platform,  fimned  upon  a 
compact  and  well  constructed  wall,  facing  the  sea  to  the 
north,  and  skirting  the  steep  Sierra  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
about  forty  feet  broad ;  and  I  must  apprize  the  reader  that  I 
have  not  measured  any  thing,  because  I  could  not  accomplish 
it  perfectly,  through  the  breaking  of  some  instruments  which 
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J  carded  with  me.  All  the  measures  I  shall  mentioo,  unless 
reference  be  specially  made,  must  be  considered  as  impres* 
sions  on  my  judgment,  from  the  habit  of  estimating  eleva- 
tion and  space  by  the  eye.  The  causeway  winds  but  very 
little,  but  it  expands  over  a  more  ample  space  as  Maquiteia 
is  approached :  the  road  to  Caracas  lying  in  a  west  direc- 
tion above  the  south  end  of  Maquiteia,  the  main  street  of  the 
village  is  open  to  that  road,  and  runs  north  and  south,  about 
sixty  feet  broad,  to  the  point  of  a  promontory  on  which  it 
stands,  in  north  ^and  south  length  perhaps  half  a  mile,  of 
which  not  a  third  is  occupied  by  the  village,  and  on  the  up- 
per or  southern  end,  which  is  more  tlian  seventy  feet  higher ' 
than  the  sea,  and  fifty-six  feet  higher  than  the  main  street  of 
Laguayra. 

About  half  way  from  Laguayra,  a  ravine  in  the  Sierra  sup- 
plies a  rivulet  which  crosses  the  causeway  beneath  a  well 
built  single  arch ;  and  the  ground  being  more  elevated  here 
than  at  any  other  point  between  the  two  places,  a  picket  or 
outpost  was  established  formerly.  The  breastwork  of  the 
redan,  and  the  platform,  all  of  good  stone  masonry,  remain, 
though  now  mutilated;  and  excellent  quarters  erected  for 
the  troops  still  remained. 

The  line  of  the  strand  curves  off  as  Maquiteia  is  ap* 
proached,  and  the  cove  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  if  aix)ld 
pier  were  run  out  in  a  line  to  the  north-  west  from  the  east  ex- 
tremity of  Laguayra,  this  promontory  would  form  a  beautiful 
flank  to  a  harbour.  The  ground  plan  of  Maquiteia  is  an  in- 
clined plane  from  south  to  north,  where  its  rocky  extremit|r 
is  beaten  by  the  surf.  The  upper  or  southern  end  of  Ma- 
quiteia is  sevent)^-six  feet  above  the  ocean ;  the  main  street  of 
Laguayra  about  fifteen  feet.  The  acite  is  delightful,  and  the 
laying  out  of  a  street  so  spacious  and  commodious  is  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Lowry,  the  American  consul,  who  then  resided  there. 
Several  houses  in  the  style  of  the  country,  and  well  constructed, 
roomy,  and  commodious,  are  erected  on  that  street ;  ai|d  the 
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plaoe  promises  to  be  as  prosperous  as  it  is  delightfal.  The 
stranger  is  surprized  to  find  this  village,  so  well  adapted  far 
a  town,  oveilool:ed  bjr  those  sturdy  men  who  abandoned  Ca- 
ravellada  to  defeat  a  tyrant. 

Several  smaller  streets  are  laid  out  crossing  the  main  street ; 
but  the  village  is  most  populous  on  the  side  of  the  road  lead* 
ifig  to  Caracas,  at  the  upper  end.  The  causeway  is  a  de- 
lightful morning  and  evening  promenade,  and  the  space  be* 
ing  more  open  and  more  detached  frcmi  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain dian  Laguayra,  it  has  become  a  place  of  evening  retire- 
ment after  the  business  of  the  day,  and,  on  account  of  its 
charming  atmosphere,  a  place  of  delicious  repose. 

On  one  of  the  delightful  evenings  spent  at  the  American 
consul's,  our  seats  were  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  dweU- 
11^,  and  as  the  visitors  drew  off  by  degrees  in  order  to  enter 
the  town  before  the  gates  were  closed ;  and  as  others  retired 
Co  rest,  lieutenant  Bache  and  myself  continue  to  enjoy  the 
soeni^  and  beauty  of  the  night  Music  of  a  very  spright- 
ly kind  attracted  our  attention,  and  it  became  more  interesting* 
in  its  successive  changes ;  we  moved  In  the  direction  from 
whence  it  appeared  to  proceed,  without  any  other  purpose  Aan 
to  hear  more  distinctly ;  it  came  from  a  small  house  beneath 
the  Palmyra  palm  trees,  oo  the  main  street,  which,  as  we  pass- 
ed, we  were  invited  to  enter  with  great  civility,  and  seats  were 
handed  to  us*  The  house  was  occupied  by  several  females, 
and  children  of  both  sexes;  one  of  the  young  women  resumed 
her  lyre  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  renewed  her  interest- 
ing perfomuuioe.  The  instrument  was  of  the  form,  but  one- 
third  less  than  the  Irish  harp,  formed  of  a  light  wood,  resem- 
bfif^  red  cedar,  but  closer  grained.  After  some  time  the 
younger  peo|de  stood  up  to.  danoe,  and  we  were  no  less 
amused  by  die.case  and  deportment  of  the  dancers  than  by 
the  novd^  of  its  style ;  it  was  a  sort  of  pantomimic  dance, 
not  in  active  springs,  or  figures,  or  cuts  witb  die  feet,  but  d 
well  cadcnoed  pursuit  apd  retreat.    Other  dances  were  per- 
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farmed  by  young  i^ls  and  boys,  all  in  admiraUe  time* 
The  young  person  who  had  first  performed  handed  the 
lyre  to  another,  who  commenced  with  equal  execution* 
These  were  short  cantas,  and,  as  usual,  patriotic  songs,  in 
which  Bolivar  was  not  overlooked* 

The  young  woman,  who  had  retired,  now  entered,  widi 
some  others,  carrying  excellent  and  fresh  fruit,  as  she  said  jtar 
refresco :  sweet  bananas,  delidous  oranges,  and  several  kinds 
of  fruit  with  which  we  were  not  yet  acquainted,  but  of  which 
we  partook,  as  they  were  with  unaffected  civility  hraded 
round. 

The  dance  was  renewed,  and  the  first  female  resumed 
her  lyre,  and  new  airs  and  new  dances  so  won  upon  our 
time,  that  it  was  ecurly  before  we  could  overcome  our  wishes 
to  stay  and  see  it  out.  We  rose  and  tendered  compensatioo 
for  our  enfeertainment ;  but  it  was  modestly  refused,  and 
we  were  informed  that  the  pleasure  we  mahiCpsted  to  have 
received  from  their  humble  music  was  an  ample  compensa* 
tion. 

Whatever  may  be'  the  superiority  of  science,  over  these 
harmonists  of  nature,  I  confess  my  gratification  was  as  full 
and  delightful,  as  any  I  ever  experienced  from  the  best  com* 
bined  orchestra.  Possibly  predisposition,  time,  place,  and 
even  the  unexpectedness  of  the  incidents,  may  have  produced 
a  more  lively  effect,  and  enhanced  the  pleasure.  I  had  ample 
opportunities  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  to  perceive  the  ge- 
neral aptitude  for  music  and  dancing,  among  all  classes  and  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  country.  A  unifcxinly  good  ear,  and  the  total 
absence  of  awkwardness  in  dancing  are  striking*  Upon  en« 
quiring  concenting  the  harp,  I  understood  it  was  a  manu- 
facture  of  the  country,  and  cost  no  more  than  five  ddiars} 
had  I  been  on  my  return,  I  should  certainly,  have  procured 
one,  were  it  only  as  a  remembrance  of  the  evening's  entertsun- 
ment  we  experienced. 

It  was  my  mtention  to  have  visited  Cape  Blanco,  three 
miles  west  of  Maquiteia,  but  other  engagements  prevented 
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roc.  I  however  learned  from  the  best  authori^,  Ae  parti- 
colars  which  I  shall  here  narrate*  Before  the  earthquake  of 
1812,  presented  an  elevated  bluff,  on  the  summit  of  which 
had  been  erected  a  commodious  pavilion,  which  served  as 
a  beacon  to  the  mariner,  an  observatory  and  look*out.house* 
In  the  earthquake,  this  pavilion  totally  disappeared,  leaving 
not  a  fragmeni  to  shew  where  it  stood.  The  cliff  appears 
lo  have  opened,  and  swallowed  the  pavilion  and  summit  of 
the  headland,  which  now  appears  sixty  feet  depressed  below 
its  former  elevation.  A  long^Iedge  of  rocks,  which  perched 
above  the  v^aves  to  some  height,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, believed  to  be  sixteen  hundred  yards  into  the  ocean, 
miderwent  a  change  also  ;  the  ledge,  which  before  rose  above 
the  sea,  is  now  beneath  the  surface,  but  reveals  itself  by  a 
heavy  foaming  reef. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  its  former  eleva- 
tion ohthefency,  that  Cape  Bbmco  and  Cape  Codera  formed 
the  horns  of  a  spacious  bay,  it  is  a  merely  metaphorical  bay, 
like  that  of  the  tny  of  Bengal,  formed  by  Capes  Comorin  and 
Malacca,  or  Hke  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  afford  neither 
shelter  from  storms  nor  anchorage,  within  the  supposed  line 
of  their  extremities. 

The  21st  of  October  being  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  mules 
fix>m  Caracas,  our  friend  the  consul  had  saved  us  the  trou- 
Ue  of  going  in  search  of  an  arriero^  or  master  muleteer,  and 
we  prepared  for  our  departure  the  next  day.  The  trans- 
portation of  all  moveable  objects  being  on  mules,  the  stran- 
ger who  has  not  some  friend,  such  as  we  had,  will  do  well 
to  address  himself  to  some  of  the  resident  merchants,  vi^sose 
civility  and  attentions  are  proverbial;  and  whose  experience  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  knavery  of  muleteers  here,  as 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  numerous;  and  against 
which  a  perusal  of  Gil  Bias  will  furnish  some  instructive  ex- 
amples and  precautions  in  relation  to  them  throughout  the 

country.    In  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  die  established 
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liflages,  which  are  hw,  requm  of  the  ctvil,  or  military  autho- 
rity to  direct  the  supply  (^  mulesi  aod  it  is  the  practice  evciy 
where,  unkas  the  traveller  upon  a  prudent  calculation  finds  it 
more  advantageous,  as  we  did,  to  purchase  mules  at  a  high 
price,  rather  than  risque  the  delays  inddent  to  die  customary 
practices  of  muleteers,  wherever  they  are  sure  of  impunity*  In 
Laguayra,  the  merchant  having  it  in  his  power  to  emj^oy  the 
muleteers,  whom  he  requires  for  the  carriage  of  hb  merchan* 
dize,  holds  an  influence  which  the  muleteer  will  not  abuse ; 
as  he  might,  if  the  stranger  made  hb  own  bargain,  without 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  customs.  Where  the  alcalde  b 
applied  to  in  a  city  or  a  town,  he  iasues  hb  orders,  but  the 
traveller  baigains  for  the  price  of  the  mule,  for  a  distance 
named.  If  the  muleteer  be  exorbitant,  an  appeal  to  the  al* 
calde  brings  him  to  the  accustomed  rate  of  charge.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  on  a  long  journey — ^that  the  alcalde  wiU 
be  Mmaelf  the  covered  owner :  and  where  he  b  not,  being 
only  a  mere  man,  subject  to  the  same  surly  temper,  ill  na» 
ture^  or  false  idea  of  hb  own  consequence,  and  he  may 
span  with  the  patience,  or  bugh  at  the  resentment  of  the 
person  whom  he  wantonly  injures,  merely  because  he  can 
do  so.  In  every  country  there  is  some  custom,  some  abuse 
to  complain  of,  maolent,  or  negligent,  or  disobliging  coach- 
men or  boatmen,  £oc  ti^ch  the  remedy  b  often  as  bad  as 
the  disease ;  in  Cdombb  there  b  thb  perversi^  among 
muleteers  and  alcaldes,,  but  I  must  acknowledge,  I  heard 
more  of  it  from  others,  than  I  experienced  myself-— and  on 
the  few  occa^ons,  which  happened  to  me,  I  had  learned, 
aoboi^  other  wise  saws,  the  Spanish  proverb  patiencia  par 
farccj  and  as  a  good  appetite  requires  a  good  look*out  before 
dinner,  I  learned  not  to  fret  when  I  found  some  of  these  ill- 
natured  folks,  likely  to  derive  amusement  from  my  re- 
sentment, and  I  recommend  this  course  to  other  travellers. 
I  also  recommend  the  purchase  of  good  mules  rather  than  ^ 
dependance  upon  hire,  where  the  journey  exceeds  five  hun- 
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dred  miles,  because,  as  jroo  may  have  to  feed  the  midesyou 
Iwe,  and  thgr  are  chai^^ed  at  short  stages,  the  hire  sood 
^amounts  to  the  price  of  a  mule,  while  if  you  feed  your  own 
mule  well,  you  have  all  the  benefit  in  the  journey,  and  you  will 
obtam  a  better  price  for  your  mule  when  you  part  with  him. 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  commandimt  and  SeSora  Bo- 
livar on  the  Slst,  and  to  other  fiiends  in  town.  In  our 
visit  to  die  commandant,  we  Jiad  the  pleasure  of  an  introduce 
tion  to  his  kdy  and  a  venerable  matron,  her  mother,  whom 
we  found  oigaged  at  thdr  needle  work.  The  customs  of 
every  nation  are  the  criterion  of  their  own  mools,  which 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  customs  which  diffi^  ftom  them, 
and  are  seldom  more  nor  less  moral  one  than  the  other.  The 
lady  of  the  commandant  had  piayii^  at  her  feet  a  fine  boy 
of  about  two  years  old.  We  were  objects  of  curiosity  to 
him,  and  his  mother  placed  his  huid  in  mine,  and  he  was 
soon  mounted  xm  my  knee ;  he  was  stark  naked.  Some 
prudish  people  would  reprobate  this,  and  certainly  I  should 
prefer  our  own  customs ;  but  Swift  says  *^  delicate  people 
have  nas^  ideas,''  and  I  ofier  no  other  commentary  ;  it  was 
DO  proctf  of  false  delicacy  in  the  mother,  for  she  had  been  so 
educated,  and  those  who  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  such 
customs,  should  not  visit  any  part  of  Asia  or  South  America, 
where  the  nudity  of  a  child  canries  no  idea  of  indecorum. 

We  made  the  rendezvous  of  our  friends  for  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  Maquiteia,  where  we  slept :  and  at  the 
appomted  hour,  after  taking  some  chocokite,  which  our  good 
Philadelphia  friend,  Mrs.  Lowry,  had  taken  care  to  have 
prepared,  we  took  our  leave,  and  moved  off  in  a  gay  ca- 
valcade for  the  Sierra  Avila.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  country 
for  fiiends  to  come  out  to  meet  and  to  escort,  on  departure, 
those  whom  they  esteem  or  re^ct. 

HumboUt's  description  of  the  road  from  Laguayra  over 
the  Sierra  Avila  to  Caracas,  leaves  very  little  to  be  said  by 
those  who  follow  him  over  dn  same  space,  and  ^  his  works 
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were  likely  to  be  in  every  band  through  which  tbb  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  pass,  it  need  be  no  more  than  notioed  f  but 
as  di&rent  persons  may  view  the  same  objects  di&rently; 
or  find  objects  that  may  have  been  overkiobed,  I  shall  use 
the  manner  of  his  diagrams  to  show  the  elevation  of  the 
mountains,  and  describe  places  only  as  I  saw  diem^ 

Humbddt,  in  illustrating  the  steepness  of  this  passage, 
states  it  to  be  infinitely  finer  thaq  that  between  Bc^ota  and 
Honda,  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  there  was 
^ome  resemblance,  or  same  road  leading  to  Honda.  The 
only  resemblance  is  that  of  .steepness;  but  that  ctf  Caracas, 
besides  being  only  fifteen  miles,  and  over  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet;  whereas  the  distance  to  Honda  fit»m  Bogota 
is  about  84  miles  frcmi  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  The 
Caracas  road  is  paved  in  an  excellent  manner ;  only  about 
seven  miles  on  the  Bogota  plain  is  paved,  the  residue  of 
the  route,  not  road,  for  in  fact  art  or  labour  has  done  no- 
thing to  make  a  road ;  it  is  a  path  wrought  by  the  hoofs  of 
the  patient  mule,  where  it  is  not  a  ravine  or  a  declivity  dug 
out  of  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Sierra  Trigo  and  Saigente, 
where,  excepting  a  gap  or  pass  through  the  narrow  crest 
of  a  ridge,  pan  has  done  nothing.  On  the  Caracas  road 
there  is  no  sort  of  danger,  nor  is  the  inconvenience  of 
ascending  or  descending  serious,  as  the  road,  besides  being 
well  paved,  is  cut  into  traverses,  z^ag,  which,  though 
giving  length  to  the  course,  make  the  ascent  gradual  and 
easy.  This  is  not  the  character  of  the  route  to  Honda,  of 
which  the  descent  is  7130  feet ;  and,  whether  ascending  or 
descending,  it  is  more  prudent  to  climb  or  to  crawl  than  to 
attempt  riding  or  jumping  irom  rock  to  rock- 
There  is  some  pleasure  too  in  ascending  the  Siena  Avila, 
as  the  scenes  around  are  sublime,  and  open,  without  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  steps  of  the  mule,  to  the  constant 
observation  of  the  traveller.  The  pavementi  in  some  pots 
of  the  ascent  where  we  passed,  had  been  broken  up  and 
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in  seed  of  repair ;  I  learn  that  die  width  of  the  road  has 
been  since  increased,  some  ai  the  traversing  lines  better 
graduated,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  perfect  state  of  repair* 
To  the  mere  traveller  it  is  a  ddightful  march ;  to  the  inte- 
rests o^  commerce,  a  road  through  Tipe  would  contribute 
more  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  piantatiqas  too. 

The  road  to  Caracas,  before  the  ascent  is  commenced, 
leads  rather  to  the  soutli  of  west,  and  after  passing  about  a 
mile,  the  obscurity  df  a  strait  and  a  broad  travelled  track 
a^ipears  to  be  a  continuance  in  the  same  western  direc- 
tion,  it  is  indeed  the  route,  lately  completed,  by  the  valley 
of  Tipe,  which  intrepid  horsemen  sometimes  prefer  to  the 
mountain  road.  At  this  point  we  turned  to  the  left,  and 
commenced  the  ascent,  which  continued  over  ^oes  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  yards  length ;  leading  first  to  the  south-east,  then 
winding  south*west,  and  so  alternately,  one  side  or  the  other 
to  the  ascent.  The  first  ninge  of  ascent  is  over  rocks,  the 
Tonequimada,  or  the  burnt  tower,  why  so  named,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  above  thb  rocky  range  the  road  appears  like  a  flat 
ditcfa,  cut  out  of  a  whitish  clayey  soil,  which  shews  the 
marks  of  the  spade  or  instrument  with  which  the  sides  were 
-cut ;  it  was  in  thb  range,  which  is  much  more  steep  than 
that  previously  ascended,  that  the  pavement  was  broken; 
the  day  bore  the  indenting  of  the  mule's  track,  and  where 
it  was  moist  was  slippery ;  the  traverses  here  were,  besides- 
being  more  steq),  much  shorter;  and,  this  is  the  space, 
which,  from  a  plantation  on  the  west  side  of  this  ascent,  is 
called  Curucuti :  this  ascent  overcome,  which  is  the  only 
part  at  all  unpleasant,  the  ascent  is  less  steep,  the  road  more 
commodious,  and  the  pavement  in  perfect  repair.  The 
next  stage  gained  is  denominated  the  SaUot  or  leap,  a  sing^* 
lar  appearance  or  opening  in  the  mountain,  about  thirty  feet 
broad  at  the  summit,  and  diminishing,  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  to  60  feet  below.  Over  this  chasm  a  drawbridge 
had  been  p{aced  during  the  war,  and  a  strong  picket  guard 
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established ;  the  machinery  for  raising  the  platform  has 
i^ipeared  with  the  military  guardt  kavtog  the  platform  p^- 
manent.  A  redan  of  good  masonry,  with  a  firm  platform^ 
remains  upon  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bridge,  which  is  an  usual  haldng  place  on  account  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  prospect.  The  steep  which  is 
oveilooked  by  the  battery,  is  a  tremendous  ravine,  brokea 
and  wild,  but  covered  with  verdure,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
discern,  to  its  lowest  depth ;  the  opposite-  sude  is  less  steep, 
and  woody,  so  that  the  peasants  have  cleared  numerous 
patches,  upon  which  the  coffee  and  the  cacao  are  seen  in 
minute  distinctness,  and  the  garden  and  the  (Jantain  patch 
around  the  thatched  cottages.  Looking  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  is  spread  out,  and,  apparently,  beneath  the  feet,  die 
ships,  not  larger  than  their  buoys,  appear  playing  upon  the 
restless  but  glittering  wave.  Maquitcia  is  distinctly  seen,  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  its  palm  trees  diminished  to  the  size 
of  a  honeysuckle.  On  the  west  side  the  mountain  is  not  so 
steep,  it  is  wooded  to  its  base,  only  where  husbandry  has 
substituted  plantations  of  cofiee  trees,  and  their  beautiful 
companions,  bananas,  which  are  always  planted  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  coffee  tree,  to  mitigate  the  fervour  of  a  top  ardent 
sun,  by  its  beautiful  leaves  of  six  and  eight  feet  in  length, 
by  three  to  four  in  breadth,  of  a  refredung  pea-^grecm  The 
coffee  plantations  on  the  side  of  this  steep  are  objects  of  cu* 
riosity  to  the  traveller,  especially  who  Ikis  not  iieen  before 
within  the  tropics ;  the  presenoe  of  springs  of  Iknpid  water 
are  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  coffee  plantation,  as  they 
do  not  tb-ive  without  it.  Here  a  spring,  trickling  from  a 
more  lofty  .positbn,  is  conducted  in  rills  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  above  the  upper  line  of  trees,  and  having  gained 
the  extremity,  retraces  its  course  above  anoAer  range,  placed 
lower  down^  and  so  to  the  lowest  range.  The  cofibe  tree 
was  now  in  its  full  Uoom  and  ripeness,  exhibiting  conical 
forms  ctf  about  six  feet  diameter ;  at  two  feet  from  the' 
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ground,  the  branches  exten^Ung  horizontally  like  radii  from 
the  centre  stem,  which  rises  to  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  where 
the  tops  are  q>lit  and  a  small  wedge  {Aaced  in  them :  expe- 
rience havbg  taught  that  the  fruit  is  better  and  more  abun- 
dant, when  the  tree  is  thus  stunted.  The  branches  were 
loaded,  like  the  arms  of  an  Oriental  beauty,  with  beads  of  eve« 
ry  tint,  from  the  palest  green  to  emerald,  yellow  topaz,  from 
these  to  the  rose  and  all  its  shades  and  hues,  to  crimson, 
and  the  deepest  ruby  red,  **  last  stage  of  all,''  a  confirmed 
chocolate  brown,  the  sign  of  ripeness,  and  warning  to  the 
delicate  finger  where  to  pick.  The  fruit  grow  from  the 
buk  like  beads,  on  the  prolongation*  of  the  branch,  of  the 
nze  and  slKqpe  of  a  cranberry ;  where  the  husbandry  is  good, 
the  work  of  collecting  the  ripe  firuit  is  performed  by  young 
perscMis,  who,  with  delicate  finger,  learn  to  pick  only  those 
that  are  ripe,  place  them  in  smaU  baskets,  and,,  at  stated  pe« 
riods,  carry  them  to,  the  station  where  the  process  of  prepa« 
ration  is  completed.    - 

Having  satisfied  curiosity,  and  had  some  little,  though 
not  indispensible  rest,  we  continued  our  route,  through 
natural  hedges,  and  some  scattered,  but  lofty  forest  trees, 
and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  Venta  Grande, 
or  principal  inn,  more  than  3800  feet  above  the  s^.  Here 
we  unexpectedly  found  our  firiend  Sencxa  Aiitonia  and  her 
soile,  and  several  friends  who  had  come  from  Caracas  to  com- 
pliment her  on  her  arrival.  The  Fenta  Orande  was  not  suffi* 
cieiit  to  contain  us  all ;  but  the  air  was  exquisitely  exhilaratw 
iQg,  and  it  was  more  agreeable  abroad  than  in  the  crowded 
house.  The  good  lady  had  determined  to  surprise  us,  and 
give  us  a  fresh  example  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of 
the  country.  I  had  addressed  the  potadera  with  a  view  to 
obtain  break&st  for  my  party,  but  she  had  her  lesson,  and 
told  me  she  had  nothing  to  sell  that  day ;  at  first  I  thought 
it  was  my  defective « scholarship  in  Castillan  ;  but.  Seiiora 
Antonia,  who  had  anticipated  my.  object,  continued  the  joke. 
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assuring  me,  significantlf,  that  money  could  procure  nothing 
there — and  then  added,  but  there  is  plenty  of  chocolate, 
cofllee,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  cake,  and  wine,  and  pointed  to  the 
other  ladies  already  busy.  I  was  here  introduced  to  several 
of  her  friends,  and  she  renewed  the  intimation,  before  made, 
that  Elizabeth  must  be  the  guest  of  Josephine  while  she 
staid  at  Caracas. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  Cumbre,  or  summit  of 
the  mountain,  yet  nearly  1000  feet  above  us ;  our  progress 
was  not  hurried,  as  the  company  was  now  very  numerous, 
and  formed  into  little  squads  for  conversation ;  several  ladies 
had  joined,  of  course  there  was  much  lively  pratde  and 
gaiety,  which  rarely  prevails  where  they  are  not ;  passing 
several  cottages,  and  the  Venta  of  Goyavo  on  the  Cumbre, 
where  the  muleteers  were  feeding  their  animals  or  themselves, 
we  had  reached  the  summit  before  the  Silla  had  vet  cast  off 
its  gauzy  veil  of  clouds,  in  which  it  is  concealed  in  the 
morning,  and  casts  it  off  as  the  sun  attracts  it  from  the  south 
in  the  forenoon.  We  passed  a  little  fordet  called  Cuchilla, 
placed  on  a  point  more  elevated  than  our  road.  It  had  been 
established  to  guard  the  passes  and  paths  which  the  adven- 
turous paisanos  had  found  out  during  the  existence  of  a 
military  post  at  the  S(dio.  The  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
were  brought  to  mind  by  this  fortlet  of  Cuchilla  :  while  the 
war  prevailed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  protection,  it  was 
visited  by  the  passing  traveller  ;  it  was  now  passed  with  a 
casual  and  indifferent  glance  ;  like  the  soldier  of  the  revolu* 
tion,  whose  battles  and  whose  blood  had  purchased  inde* 
pendence,  and  destroyed  his  own  vocation ;  he  is  passed  by 
with  indi&rence  or  disregard,  by  men  who  bowed  obse- 
quiously to  him,  while  there  was  danger. 

Our  road,  which  had  been  so  long  zigzag,  was  now  wind* 
ing,  and  shaded  by  lofty  forest  trees ;  and  at  length  the  de« 
scent  became  perceptible,  as  we  emerged  from  the  shade; 
the  mountains  in  the  south  were  revealing  their  summits, 
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nmge  beyond  range ;  and  the  SiUa  stood  exposed  in  naked 
majesty,  having  just  cast  off  her  veil,  which  was  flaunting  to 
the  south-west  on  a  breeze^  in  the  glare  of  the  sunbeams. 
We  were  now  on  las  Vueltas,  or  the  back  of  the  mountain, 
and  descending  eastward  on  a  slope  on  the  prolongation  of 
its  side,  with  a  steep  precipice  on  our  right ;  and  the  city  of 
Caracas  broke  upon  the  view,  and  the  whole  west  of  tlie 
valley.  It  was  prudent  not  to  proceed,  on  the  verge  of  such 
a  steep,  for  to  see  and  proceed  too  appeared  dangerous ;  and 
I  accordingly  baited  to  contemplate  one  of  the  most  beauti* 
ful  and  interesting  spectacles  that  probably  is  to  be  found  on 
earth,  lest  passing  it  I  should  lose  it  and  my  first  impres- 
aons  for  ever.  We  unconsciously  resort  to  comparisons  in 
onler  to  strengthen  and  embody  our  ideas ;  my  first  impres- 
sion carried  me  to  that  bird-eye  picture  of  Babylon  which 
many  years  ago  I  had  seen  as  an  embellishment  of  the  Uni« 
versal  History.  Caracas,  with  its  greatest  streets  descending 
fiom  the  north  or  mountain  foot,  to  the  south  and  lowest 
part  of  the  valley,  presented  beyond  a  trembling  light,  such 
as  would  be  shown  by  a  stream  of  quicksilver  flowing  through 
a  transparent  tube,  sparkling  and  playing  with  the  sunbeams 
as  It  passed  sensibly  froni  west  to  east :  it  was  the  Guayra 
river,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  valley  between  the  moun* 
taun  of  Higuerota  and  Los  Teques.  The  descending  streets 
are  crossed  at*  right  angles,  and  run  east  and  west,  forming 
manzanas,  or  blocks  of  buildings,  of  about  2)30  to  300  feet 
OD  each  face ;  the  streets  not  more  than  twenty. five  feet  broad, 
some  oAly  twenty.  The  brightness  of  the  hour  displayed 
the  streets  very  distinctly  by  their  shadows ;  and  buildings 
more  elevated  than  the  dwellings  were  defined  by  their  light 
and  shade.  In  the  west,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  east,  the 
verdure  and  the  harvests  were  brilliant ;  the  field  of  yellow 
sugar  c^ne ;  the  lighter  and  changeable  tints  of  the  waving 
barley ;  the  grave  green  of  the  maize  patch ;  orchards  of 
orange^  not  yet  disdngui^ble  but  by  their  clumps  and 
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grouping.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guayra,  below  the  city, 
the  hills  rose  gradually,  clothed  in  verdure  to  the  tops ;  at  a 
point  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  of  view,  a  curious 
sport  of  nature  arrests  the  stranger's  eye*  It  is  a  range  of 
mounds^  of  such  a  form  as  that  they  seem  to  be  rather  the 
work  of  hum^ti  labour  than  natural.  They  appear  like  a 
range  of  spacious  caserns  or  warehouses,  with  angular  roofs, 
the  line  of  length  ascending  ;  and  their  gavel  ends  also  coped 
like  their  sides  towards  the  city,  and  all  covered  with  a  rich 
velvet  verdure.  The  city  was  still  2000  feet  beneath  me,  and 
when  I  had  finished  my  contemplation,  my  company  had  de- 
scended &r  below  me.  I  hastened  along  the  now  more  gra- 
dual descent,  and  as  I  had  read  of  Eljhente  de  Sanchorquiz 
4600  feet  above  the  sea,  I  stopt  to  test  the  freshness  of  its 
waters,  and  found  it  limpid,  and,  as  the  day  was  not  cold, 
placed  in  a  very  excellent  position  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
traveller. 

I  joined  my  friends  when  they  were  entering  the  barrier 
or  gate  of  Pastora,  where  there  was  a  custom-house.    The 

• 

desolation  around  from  the  earthquake  is  here  more  conspi* 
cuous  than  in  any  other  place.  It  is  at  the  north-west  angle 
and  most  elevated  part  of  the  sloping  plain  on  which  the 
city  stands ;  the  greatest  inclination  is  to  the  south-east,  but 
it  inclines  also,  though  not  so  much,  to  the  east  and  south* 
The  breadth  of  the  plain  north  and  south'  appeared  to  me 
about  three  and  a  half  miles,  it  may  be  more ;  looking  to  the 
westward,  the  ground  appears  to  rise  in  that  direction,  and 
to  be  more  depressed  as  the  e;^e  follows  the  course  of  the 
Guayra  to  the  valley  of  Chacao,  through  the  rich  plantations 
which  the  eye  distinguishes,  to  the  village  of  Petare,  seven 
miles  east. 

We  turned  off  to  the  east,  after  passing  the  gate  of  Pasto- 
ra,  and  entered  the  street  of  Carabobo,  which  descends  south, 
and  about  noon,  at  the  desire  of  Seiiora  Antonia,  rendez- 
voused at  her  casa ;  we  found  abundant  refreshments,  and 
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had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  cordial  greetings  of  friends, 
and  the  prevailing  manners.  It  was  really  a  churning  spec* 
lacle,  to  behold  this  good  lady  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
friends  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  congratulating  her  on 
her  return  to.  her  native  citjrT  Tlic  liveliness  of  the  younger 
seiioritas  and  the  solemnity  of  the  seiioras,  the  peculiar  em- 
brace of  the  matrons,  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  young,  and 
the  assiduous  suavity  of  the  sedate  Ecclesiastic,  in  his  black 
silk  cassock  and  his  broad  brimmed  hat ;  the  curiosity  of  the 
females  about  the  North  American  young  lady  ;  and  the  vi* 
vadty  which  pervaded  the  whole  concourse  in  the  spacious 
hall,  was  altogether  a  spectacle  of  which  no  form  of  expres* 
sion  can  convey  a  distinct  idea. 

It  was  finally  settled  that  Elizabeth  should  remain  with 
her  young  friend ;  and,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Forsyth,  an 
American  merchant,  long  a  resident  there,  Lieut.  Bache  and 
my9elf  took  quarters  at  his  house,  where  he  had  previously 
ordered  our  baggage ;  and  where  we  were  gratified  to  find 
Colonel  Todd,  the  American  ambassador  ad  interim^  and 
his  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Adams,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who 
had  been  here  some  time,  and  were  already  [H'eparing  to  pro* 
ceed  for  Bogota. 
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Militaiy  mtiaio-«-ezeel]ent  throughout  the  countiy^^e  Intendtnt  Soablette— 
the  office  of  Intendant  unknpwn'till  introduced  by  Galvez — hi  1777 — iimtation 
of  France— fiinctions— more  extensive  than  under  monarchy-— no  Intendaa- 
ciea  in  Neir  Granada  nor  in  Chili,  and  why— conTenient  during  the  war- 
anecdotes  of  General  Soublette — ^rises  by  merit—of  Bolivar's  staff— distin- 
guished at  Cojede— defeats  the  Spanish  General  La  Torre  difficulties  of  thfi 
station  of  Intendant  in  the  revolution — his  happy  success  and  pfomptitude^  it 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  lS2i. — ^Distinguished  patriot  families— Cle> 
mente*— Tovai^— Tens  8(C.— first  impressions  of  the  city — streets— -an  inclined 
plane  from  north*west  to  south-east— Plaza  Mayor— Valley  of  Chacao  and 
phun  of  Petare.— Rivera— ravines — aqueducts  destroyed  by  esrtbquake  of 
1813. — ^Publio  fountains  excellent— custom  of  drawing  water— bridges  ■ 
church  of  Candelaria  a  heap  of  rabbish— 4iridge— city  cleanly — ^pavements  in 
the  streets,  gateways,  and  patioa— excellent  Workmanship.— No  side  path*  in 
Caracas  all  round  stone  pavement— extended  to  the  roada— an  Ingeniouf 
mode  of  improving  a  ravine  without  a  bridge — Oriental  style  in  all  public 
works  and  private  dwellings.— Interior  of  houses— style  of  buildings— materials 
—mortality  of  1813;  principally  owing  to  materials  called  pita — process  of 
building. 

Wherever  there  are  military  bodies  and  discipline, 
tliey  are  sure  to  make  themselves  heard.  While  at  break* 
£ist  the  first  morning  after  my  arrival,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  distant  but  approaching  sound  of  *'  the  spirit 
stirring  drum  and  the  ear  piercing  fife/^  whose  clamorous 
concord  became  every  instant  more  distinct  and  animating* 
I  had  supposed  this  kind  of  sympathy  had  long  passed  away ; 
1  could  hear  the  assemblee  or  even  the  gSnh'aie  beat,  without, 
perhaps,  any  more  emotion  than  if  it  was  a  solo  on  a  jew's« 
harp ;  but  here  were  anxiety  and  strong  throbs,  which  led 
me  at  once  to  the  street  whence  the  jsound  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed, and  I  once  again  felt  an  interest  in  the 


•f*  Dramas  sonorous  sound 


Parftding  round,  and  round,  and  round." 
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Imagine  a  corps  of  twenty-four,  half  fifes,  half  drums, 
with  their  drum-major,  in  German  or  French  style,  and  hb 
staff  of  office,  leading  diem  in  files  of  six  in  front,, occupy- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  the  street,  and  pacing  down  the 
hill  at  more  than  quick-time :  drums  of  better  -  tone  I  had 
never  beard,  and  the  fif<^  were  equally  good ;  but  the  styk 
of  the  subject^  the  novelty,  the  vivacity,  cannot  be  described ; 
a  better  musician  would  put  the  beats  on  a  stave,  and  beat 
it  off  again ;  but  I  put  it  unpremeditatedly  into  English  syl- 
lables—which, however,  they  may  impress  the  reader,  con- 
tinue to  speak  the  language  of  the  drum  to  me — -in  this 
way,  with  a  prelude  of  a  half  jruffle  and  a  drag — R-r-r- 
ump'm,  and  bump^m,  and  blump'm,  and  stump'm,  and 
tfaump^m,  and  blumb— R-r-r-and  thump'm,  and  stump'm^ 
and  plump'm,  and  plump'm  and  blum — Da  Capo.  The 
excitement  of  the  moment  brou^t  to-  mind  the  song  of 
Frederick  L  of  Plrussia,  '*  O  mine  got,  vot  blud  and  tender*" 
The  motion  was  so  rapid  and  the  sounds  so  much  in  con- 
cord, that  I  thought  nothing  would  be  better  adapted  to 
arouse  the  feelings ;  the  beiating,  to  speak  techniically^  was 
so  bold  and  intelligible.  Our  military  music,  within  the 
United  States,  is,  generally  speaking,  so  dull  and  execrable, 
and  our  marching  so  much  in  the  time  of  the  104th  psalm, 
such  as  was  in  fashion  when  sddiers  wore  a  cq^t  of  long 
square  skirts  and  slash  sleeves,  and  a  Kevenhuller-hat,  with 
such  a  tail  as  the  monkeys  on  the  Magdalena  wear  at  this 
day;  with  a  bandolier;  a  long  matchlock,  and  a  crutch 
to  rest  his  piece  upon,  befisre  locks  were  invented.  Our 
usual  morning  and  evening  beats  are  better  adapted  to  put 
men  to  sleep  than  to  put  them  in  motion.  During  the  late 
war  there  were  a  few  officers  and  fewer  regiments  who  had 
ideas  of  military  music ;  but  with  the  peace  it  began  to  tra- 
vel backward,  and  is  now  half  a  century  behind  the  world : 
peihaps  so  it  may.  be  in  Cotombia  when  military  talents  shall 
be  no  longer  necessar}',  and  the  establishment  becomes  a 
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provbion  for  men  who  could  not  gain  a  livelihood  in  anjr 
other  way. 

I  was  induced  to  visit  the  parade  where  the  different 
guards  were  turned  off,  and  found  the  band  of  wind  instru- 
ments were  eqiial  to  the  drums.  Indeed,  the  excellence  of 
the  military  music  pervades  the  country.  I  had  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  forming .  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  officers, 
native  and  foreign,  who  were  well  disposed  to  be  communi- 
cative. I  was  introduced  by  them  to  the  Intenddnt  General 
Soublette,  to  whom  it  is  the  etiquette  to  be  made  known, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  request  his  naming  a  day  when 
I  might  wait  on  him  on  businiess,  which  he  accordingly  ^# 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  ol*  seeing  him  in  public  and  pri* 
vate  afterwards ;  and  to  form  a  higb  opinion  of  his  capacity 
and  talents. 

The  office  of  Intendant,  under  the  Republic^  differs  from 
that  which  belonged  to  it  under  the  Spanish  regime.  It  was 
not  known  in  any  part  of  America  till  about  1777»  when,  at 
the  instance  of  Galvez,  a  minister  much  celebrated  in  Sp^ 
nish  American  history,  the-  office  was  created,  in  imitation 
of  and  with  corresponding  functions  as  the  Int^ndancies  of 
France.  Their  duties  were  intended  to  be  purely  fiscal  or 
financial ;  they  were  also  intended  as  a  check  upon  the  ra- 
pacity which  had  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the  unity  of 
power  in  the  Viceroys  and  Captains-general ;  who,  upon  the 
institution  of  Intendancies,  were  reduced  to  the  charge  of  the 
political  and  military  admimstration  ;  and  as  the  Intendant's 
authority  was  co-extensive  in  fiscal  affairs  with  the  political 
and  military  authority  of  the  Captains-general,  be  exerdsed 
his  functions  by  deputies  in  the  subordinate  provinces ;  and 
without  the  Intendant's  concurrence  no  expenditure  could 
be  made ;  the  nomination  also  to  all  offices  under  his  au- 
thority was  in  him.  In  noticing  the  new  institutions,  this 
analogy  might  be  imperfectly  understood,  if  the  old  were  not 
referred  to ;  aiid  it  is  very  evident  already,  that  m  the  new 
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dganization  of  the  intendancies/  which  are  now  extended  to 
eadi  of  the  12  greater  territCMrial  departments,  the  union  of  the 
dvil  and  militaiy  authority  with  the  fiscal,  as  was  the  case  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Charles  III,  the  samcrdom  for  abuse  exbts, 
and  if  the  institution  of  the  intendancies  was  really  remedial, 
the  disease  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  restored 
by  the  reunion  of  the  functions.  It  is  no  more  than  proper 
however,  to  remark,  that  in  that  part  of  the  Colombian  repub- 
lic, formerly  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  no  Intendan- 
cy  was  ever  established :  the  venerable  viceroy  Caballero  y 
Gongora,  who  was  also  archbishop,  who  was  in  personal  con- 
fidence  and  correspondence  with  Charles  III,  signified  thai 
he  must  decline  the  Viceroyalty,  if  an  Intendancy  was  to  be 
imposed  on  his  government ;  and  he  explicitiy  stated  that  their 
only  e£kct.would  be  to  multiply  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
already  too  much  harassed  under  the  multitude  of  the  officers 
already  existing ;  and  New  Grenada,  and  Chile,  through  like 
representations,  were  not  burthened  with  Intendancies. 

A  station  uniting  all  t)ie  powers  of  government  which  a 
desire  to  preserve  unity  and  simplicity  under  the  fluctuating 
progress  of  events  in  the  Revolution,  like  the  temporary  adop. 
ticm  of  the  Spanbh  codes,  where  not  repugnant  to  freedom, 
was  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  task,  and  the  appointment  of 
general  Souhlette  must  be  considered  as  no  light  testimony 
of  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  qualifications  by  those  who 
appointed  him. 

General  Soublette  is  a  native  of  Caracas,  of  French  descent, 
and  bom  in  the  proper  time  and  place  to  develop  his  quali- 
fications and  arrive  at  eminence.  The  revolution,  at  its  open- 
ing, was  full  of  hazard  and  uncertainty,  difficulty  and  peril ; 
but  he,  witii  the  generosity  and  sanguine  temper  of  youth, 
left  those  considerations  out  of  view ;  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
the  age,  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  wh^n  about  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  old,  a  soldier  of  liberty  and  his  coun- 
try.   His  original  destination  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
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mercanUle  lifei  mid  the  iiabits  of  drder  and  calcutatim,  ac- 
quired in  the  few  years  he  was  in  ^t  pursuit,  have  not  beeiv 
disadvantageous  to  him.  In  military  service  he  was  soon 
distinguished,  9nd  plaeed  in  charge  of  a  company,  and  his 
activity  and  talents,  in  some  arduous  can^igns,  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  and  the  confidence  of  Bolivar ;  for  a  time 
lie  was  at  the  head  of  the  staff,  and  in  the  sanguinary  conflict 
at  Coxede,  earned  the  rank  of  General  of  brigade.  In  this 
character  he  commanded  a  cotf^  of  observation,  and  though 
the  meeting  was  so  sudden,  as  to  afford  no  leisure  to  make 
dispositions,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Spanisii 
General  la  Torre,  who  had  succeeded  in  command  in  Vene* 
zuela  after  Morillo  had  negociated  his  escape. 

General  Soublette  stands  about  five  feet  eleven  inches^ 
erect,  slender,  and  easy  in  his  port*  His. countenance  is 
good,  and  eye  quick  and  inquisitive ;  his  manner  unconstrain- 
ed, and  courteous;  his  public  functions  are  performed 
with  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  his  attendance  on  religious 
duties  regular,  which  has  silenced  many  pious  enemies  of 
the  revolution,  and  sustained  its  ecclesiastical  friends.  He  b 
married  to.  a  lady  as  elegant  in  her  manners  as  himself^  and 
they  have  some  children. 

In  the  station  of  Intendant,  he  had  a  dijBEicult  and  serious 
trust  to  fulfil ;  as  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  government 
devolved  on  him,  when  the  constitution  was  not  yet  formed, 
and  his  own  judgment  was  to  supply  the  place  of  a  definite 
system.  Besides  the  skill  requi»te  to  conduct  affairs  at  any 
time,  he  required  moderation  and  firmness  ;  he  had  toguaid 
against  insidiousness  of  pretended  patriots^  and  the  jealousy 
of  local  self-love,  in  friends  to  the  revolution,  who  had  not 
yet  conquored  all  those  prejudices  of  education,  which  asso- 
ciate the  ideas  of  office  with.  cast.  But  he  was  always  prepa- 
red, ready,  and  effective,  in  each  department  alike,  of  finance, 
war,  and  commerce,  to  an  extent  rarely  found  united  in  one 
man,  in  any  country. 
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I  had  q)p(»tunitie8  of  learning  much  private  histoiy,  and 
some  secret,  in  which  his  capacity  was  not  less  conspicu- 
ous than  in  public,  and  as  in  every  revolution,  and  indeed 
in  every  popular  government,  parties  and  passions  produce 
conflicts  and  discolour  actions,  embarrassing  to  the  public 
functionary,  his  constancy,  and  the  confidence  of  Bolivar,  suc- 
ceeded much  better  in  the  government  of  Venezuela,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  whoever  he  may  be  that  may 
follow,  will  be  fortunate  if  he  succeed  as  well* 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  west,  and 
more  recently  called  to  Bogota,  to  hold  the  charge  of  the  War 
Departmient,  on  ^hich  he  has  made  already  a  very  able  report* 

The  family  of  Greneral  Lino  Clemente,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  in  Philadelphia,  I  found  the  same  amia- 
ble circle  in  prosperity,  that,  characterised  their  exile  and  ad- 
versity, and  was  received  by  them  with  the  same  modest  and 
unaffected  kindness.  The  general  was  absent  on  public  du- 
ty, but  his  good  and  lovely  lady  in  his  absence  perfumed 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family  ;  I  have  seen  her^  with 
her  lovely  daughter,  without  any  superiors  in  beauty  or  grace 
in  the  ball  room  ;  and  the  next  day,  superintending  and  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  coffee  plantation,  with  the  same 
interesting  care  and  alacrity ;  every  thing  in  motion,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  bustle  or  the  care  of  business. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  the  venerable  patriot  Mar- 
tin Tovar,  whose  brothers,  whose  venerable  wife,  and  inter- 
esdng  daughters,  suffered  so  much  from  their  devotion  to 
the  revolution.  The  history  of  their  sufferings  and  forti- 
tude, which  has  happily  Uiumphed,  would  form  an  interest- 
ing volume ;  I  prefer  not  to  touch  here  what  has  been  made 
known  to  me  by  several  friends,  lest  I  should  not  do  it  jus- 
tice, and  above  all  lest  I  should  inadvertently  commit  some 
mistake  which  might  for  even  a  moment  give  any  of  those 
estimable  people  a  moment's  pain.  I  may,  however,  give  a 
short  sketch  of  hb  public  character  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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It  would  be  occupying  too  much  space  to  detail  visits  of 
this  kind,  which  go  no  farther  in  illustrating  manners  and 
the  £ice  of  the  country,  to  which,  whatever  I  narrate,  will 
be  found  to  have  some  reference.    A  few  days*  residence 
enabled  me  to  become  acquainted  very  generally,  and  with 
the  city  and  environs.     On  our  entrance  from  the  Sierra 
Avila,  the  attention  was  engrossed  by  too  many  objects  to 
nodce  any  distinctly.    Besides  that  the  streets  were  none 
of  them   more   than  twenty,  five  feet  broad,  many  were 
marked  on  the  fronts  by  horizontal  lines  of  the  three  colours, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  which  compose,  the  Colombian  flag 
and  the  military  cockade ;  and,  as  the  first  street  we  entered 
was  named  Carabobo,  from  the  signal  victory  obtained  at 
that  place,  I  found  that  the  streets  generally  had  undergone 
a  similar  revolutionary  change,  among  which  were  Coxede^ 
from  another  battle,  le  Calle  de  la  Republican  de  Libertad, 
Colombiano,  and  Bolivar,  &c.     The  fronts  of  many  houses 
bore  inscriptions  in  the  same  spirit  and  colours,  as  Viva 
Bolivar,    Viva   Colombia,   and   many   others.    Some   ac- 
counts I  had  read,  I  know  not  where,  had  led  me  to  expect 
hills,  oc  abrupt  ascents  and  descents,  in  the  city  ;  but,  un- 
less it  be  the  general  inclination  of  the  place,  the  greatest  in- 
clination from  the  north-west  angle  to  the  south-east,  and  a 
lateral  inclination  east  and  south,  I  could  discover  none. 
Conceive  a  chequer-board  elevated  at  one  comer,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Caracas  may  be  conceived ;  and  as  the 
height  of  the  gate  of  Pastora  is  computed  at  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Guayra  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Plaza 
Mayor  or  Great  Square,  which  is  about  midway,  inclining 
to  the  south-east  of  the  gate  of  Pastora,  is  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Guayra,  and  the  space  better  than  three  miles, 
the  slope  may  be  conceived.    The  ground  to  the  west  is 
not  more  elevated  than  the  plain  of  the  city  to  some  extent, 
beyond  which  there  is  a  gradual  rise,  though  not  to  the  ele- 
vaticm  of  a  mountain  or  a  hill ;  and  from  the  lowest  angle, 
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the  kvel  line,  or  nearly  level  line  of  the  valley  of  Chacao  is 
perceptible,  but  not  very  distinctly  beyond  the  village  of 
Petare,  which  is  distinguished  by  an  elevated  white  object, 
which,  seen  from  the  distance,  appears  like  a  monument  or 
obelisk,  distant  about  seven  miles.  The  length  of  the  val- 
ley b  variously  estimated  at  from  fourteen  to  twenty  miles ; 
this  variation  may  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  points  of 
commencing  and  ending. 

The  city  is  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  three  streams, 
and  every  stream  is  called  a  m  or  riven  They  have  their 
sources  in  the  Sierra,  and  though  their  streams  are  unequal 
in  volume  at  different  seasons,  they  are  never  wholly  dry* 
The  Caragoata  is  the  most  westward,  and  its  bed  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  its  occasional  fulness  and  violence  in  its 
deep  and  wild  furrowed  channel,  and  steep  clayey  banks ;  it 
'separates  the  quarter  of  St.  Juan  from  the  rest  of  the  city^ 
and  winding  near  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  to  the  east- 
ward of  south,  soon  falls  ir^to  the  Guayra.  Over  the  ra- 
vine there  is  a  spacious  and  well  constructed  bridge,  of 
very  venerable  fasdiiion,  but  of  good  workmanship  in  the  fa- 
brication, with  buttresses,  and  a  battlement  massy  enough 
to  sustain  a  torrent  of  tenfold  magnitude.  The  streets  ap- 
proach this  ravint,  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen  without  descend- 
ing into  it,  and  then,  unless  the  lofty  Silla,  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  its  torrent-torn  banks,  or  its  bed  composed  of 
rounded  stones;  This  bridge  is  made  memorable,  as  is  the 
ravine,  and  elevation  west. of  it  called  Mount  Calvary,  by 
conflicts  in  the  revolution,  in  which  the  gallant  daring  of 
General  Bermudez  is  spoken  of  with  merited  admiration. 
The  bridge  is  as  broad  as  any  of  the  streets,  and  the  dwel- 
ling houses  advance  to  the  battlements  on  each  side. 

The  m  Catuche  issues  from  the  Sierra  more  to  the  east- 
ward, and  is  the  source  from  which  the  public  fountains  are 
aD  supplied,  as  were  the  private  dwellings  before  the  earth- 
quake.   Many  of  the  houses  yet  receive  a  feeble  rill,  whose 
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pipes  have  not  been  wholly  destroyed.  The  pipes  of  con-'' 
veyance  were  of  pottery,  well  made,  and  very  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  might  have  stood  for  ages,  had 
they  not  been  disturbed  by  the  agitation  of  the  eardi.  The . 
fountains  which  serve  the  public  are  built  of  welU wrought 
chisseled  stone,  and  I  did  not  hear  that  any  of  them  was 
disturbed :  the  stream  is  constant,  and  the  water  limpid. 

Those  fountains  are  among  the  few  good  things  for  which 
Colombia  is  indebted  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  from  Laguayra  to  Bogota  are  adorned  and 
benefited  by  them.  They  are  generally  constructed  in  the 
samd  style  and  of  like  materiab,  though  not  of  uniform  mag- 
nitude, nor  of  the  same  laboured  workmanship ;  but  a  de* 
scription  of  one  will  give  a  good  idea  of  them  all.  A  base 
of  hewn  stone,  often  a  single  block,  of  six  to  eight  feet 
diameter,  generally  of  an  octagon  form,  risies  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  above  a  platform  which  is  ascended  by  two  or 
three  steps ;  on  the  upper  face  of  this  base  or  pedestal  is 
scooped  a.  trough  or  bason,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
shaft  or  column,  capped  with  some  object,  an  iim  or  the 
like ;  beneath  this  cap,  or  capital,  there  is  a  collar  or  mould- 
ing corresponding  in  place  with  the  astragal  on  an  architec- 
tural column,  but  projecting  more  ;  this  collar  is  perforated^ 
and  tubes  issue  from  its  circumference,  through  which  the . 
water,  conveyed  along'  the  central  shaft,  issues  in  abundant 
gushing  rills  perhaps  five  or  six  feet  above  the  platform, 
which  descend  into  the  bason  beneath ;  the  overflowings  of 
these  issue  to  the  centre  of  the  streets,  and  serve  to  keep 
the  gutters  constantly  clean. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  crowd  which,  at  particular  hours, 
come  to  these  fountains,  generally  women ;  though  there  are'^ 
men  who  make  a  livelihood  of  water-carrying.  The  women 
bring  an  (iarthen  pot  which  may  contain  three  or  four  gallons ; 
if  the  crowd  be  great  round  the  bason  from  which  the  pots  are 
filled,  with  a  turtuma^  or  cup  made  of  a  calabash,  those  who^ 
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fadier  than  wait,  or  be  jostled  out  of  their  turn,  bring  a  tube 
of  bamboo,  the  calibre  of  which  is  eqiial  to  that  of  the  tubd  - 
in  the  collar  of  the  fountain ;  one  end  of  this  tube  is  held  to 
the  fountain  above,  which  it  closes,  and  the  water  issues  into 
the  pot  or  jar ;  the  carrier  bears  her  tube  away  for  another 
occasion,  and  it  is  a  customary  domestic  utensil  preserved 
for  dus  purpose.  Some  of  these  fountains  have  an  outer 
wall  or  battlement  to  the  platfortn,  handsomely  wrought, 
mth  imitation  pannel-work  and  styles,  a  vase,  and  skirting 
and  capped  surbase ;  which  answer  the  purposes  of  orna- 
ment, and  prevent  excessive  crowds. 

There  are  five  bridges  of  different  degrees  of  workman* 
like  merit,  but  all  of  the  utmost  utility,  across  the  Catuche; 
there  may  be  more,  but  I  did  not  see  them ;  these  and  other 
bridges  have^  suffered  by  the  war,  but  the  time  cannot  be. 
now  remote,  when  the  restoration  of  useful  and  ornamental 
public  works  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  public  authori- 
ties. 

The  Anuco  supplies  all  die  eastern  part  of  the  city  with 
water.  Where  this  stream  approaches  the  once  lofty  church 
of  Canddaria,  the  pious,  who,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
personified  every  stream  and  tree,  have  consecrated  the 
Anuco  by  transferring  to  it  the  name  of  Candelaria ;  but  the 
once  lofty  church  is  now  a  heap  of  dust,  a  living  grave 
prostrated  by  the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  burying  in  the 
earth  of  its  proud  and  cumbrous  walls,  the  unhappy  beings 
who  expected  to  find  in  it  a  refuge.  The  revolution  too 
has  had  influence  on  the  flexibility  of  the  beautiful  Castilian 
language,  by  introducing  a  disposition  to  laconism,  and  call 
things  by  their  rig^t  names ;  the  river  is  once  more  gene- 
I  rally  called  by  its  pagan  name  of  Anuco.  The  pious,  how- 
f  ever,  have  been  successful  in  sanctifying  the  contiguous 
I  bridge,  which,  not  being  a  pagan  edifice,  is  called  the  bridge 
of  Candelaria.  If  good  taste,  public  benefit,  and  skill,  were 
•bjeces  of  canonization,  the  builder  ought  to  have  a  niche 
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among  the  saiots,  for,  besides  its  light  and  handsome  slnic^ 
•  turt,  it  unites  the  plain  of  Chacao,  on  the  east,  to  the  city  on 
its  west  side :  before  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  the  bed  of 
the  Anuco  was,  at  this  place,  a  deep,  wild  ravine,  like  the 
upper  part  of  the  Caraguata, — ^tradition  says,  impassatde 
at  some  seasons,  and  in  a  Cathdic  country  we  inust  believe 
tradition  :  it  is  now  not  merely  a  safe,  but  a  pleasant  bridge 
to  travel  over,  at  all  seasons,  in  this  delicious  climate* 

There  is  a  fountain  at  an  adjacent  village,  a  mile  distant, 
which  supplies  water,  said  to  have  peculiar  medicinal  quali- 
ties, but  I  did  not  see  it. 

Besides  the  domestic  benefits  of  those  rios  and  the  foun- 
tsuns  they  supply,  their  streams  furnish  supplies  to  sur- 
rounding plantations,  to  which  their  contributions  are  con* 
ducted  by  little  mounds  and  banks  of  earth,  which  be^ak 
sag^icity  and  great  industry.  These  streams  also  conduce  to 
that  exemplary  cleanliness  which  strikes  the  eye  even  of  a 
Fhiladelphian.  A  citizen  of  Bath,  in  England,  might  find 
in  Caracas  a  rival,  though  not  in  the  beauty  of  its  freestone 
palaces,  nor  in  the  breadth  of  its  streets,  but  in  the  purity  and 
cleanliness  of  its  pavement.  Bath,  too,  surpasses  every 
town  in  England  for  its  pavement,  but  the  pavers  of  Colom- 
bia surpass  them  in  skill  and  judgment;  and  I  may  as  well 
discharge  my  ideas  on  the  subject  here  as  any  where  else,  as 
I  have  been  labouring  under  the  impression,  from  the  hour 
I  first  set  foot  in  Laguayra ;  so  I  shall  turn  back  to  that 
beginning  of  my  subject,  and  say  all  I  have  to  say  on  it  at 
once,  for  1  find  topics  multiply,  and  fear,  at  the  present  rate, 
instead  of  issuing  a  sing^  volume,  to  send  forth  twins. 

I  noticed  the  pavements  in  the  entrances  of  houses,  the 
patios^  the  streets,  and  ascending  steep  narrow  lanes  of  La- 
guayra ;  the  pavement  of  the  causeway,  up  the  Sierra  Avila^ 
and  down  the  back  of  the  mountain  into  the. streets,  is  excel* 
lent.  In  spaces  neariy  level,  or  but  gently  inclined,  tliqr 
do  not  use  the  mmute  precautions  that  they  constmly  fol- 
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low  in  more  steep  ascents  or  descents ;  but  the  general  sys- 
tem is  not  to  pave  in  large  spaces  the  whole  length  of  a  street 
as  we  do,  but  in  compartments,  and  the  figure  of  these  com>- 
partments  are  not  regular  squares  or  circles,  but  irregular 
triangles.  Thus,  in  ascending  the  steep  sides  of  Avila,  were 
the  soil  naked,  it  must  be  inevitably  washed  into  ravines, 
like  those  in  the  route  to  Honda.  On  first  ascending,  the 
gfoond  being  prepared  as  usual,  the  line  in  which  water  would 
descend  is  perceived  firom  the  form  of  the  surface,  and  a 
abort  line  of  stones  on  the  edge  are  set  up  at  right  angles 
with  that  line  erf*  descent ;  out  of  some  part  of  this  upper 
line,  another  line  of  strait  stones  on  the  edges  is  set  up, 
which  spaces  are  filled  carefully  with  stones  of  round  upper 
surfaces,  as  nearly  alike  as  conveniently  o&r ;  and '  thus  in 
succession  upward,  triangles  of  pavement  are  formed,  having 
regard  to  the  dispersion  of  the  descending  water,  which, 
checked  in  small  quantities  by  these  traversing  lines,  pre* 
▼ents  the  accumulation  of  water  too  much  on  one  line  of  des* 
oent|  and  scatters  it  among  many  lines,  constantly  intemipt- 
nig  and  breaking  it  again.  In  the  progress  of  the  ascent^ 
care  b  taken  that  the  water  thus  broken,  do  not  descend 
fitf  down ;  other  lines  of  more  weighty  and  larger  stones^ 
arrest  them  and  carry  them  over  the  side  of  the  precipice; 
so  that,  however  heavy  the  rain  may  be  above,  it  is  not  suf- 
ftied  to  pass  in  a  volume  down  the  road,  but  is  at  every 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  carried  off,  as  is  done  on  our  northern 
roads,  by  snuill  banks  which  turn  the  water  into  the  ditches. 
There  is  this  further  advantage :  I  saw  a  patch  of  pavement 
under  repair  in  Laguayra,  but  the  patch  broken  up  was 
confined  within  one  of  those  triangles.  The  stones  on  the 
edge  did  not  permit  the  damage  to  extend;  in  one  of  our 
streets,  the  passage  would  be  interrupted  a  week  to  make 
such  a  repair  as  was  made  at  Laguayra,  a  street  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  broad,  the  great  and  only  th<»roughfare, 
without  interrupting  the  passage  for  one  moment.  ^ 
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I  could  not  but  regret  to  find  that  a  city  like  Caracas 
has  no  sideway  of  stone  or  brick  for  foot  passengers.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  no  wheel  carriages  for  burden  or  pleasure  to 
endanger  the  foot  passenger,  and  the  centre  of  the  street  is 
the  only  gutter  or  channel  for  the  flow  of  water ;  the  pave- 
ment, too,  is  as  good  as  a  pavement  of  round  stones  can 
be ;  but  then,  where  the  women  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
delicate,  and  their  feet  so  small,  to  a  proverb  small,  it  is  by  no 
means  indicative  of  Spanish  gallantry,  that  the  streets  should 
be  so  rough,  as  if  intended  to  deter  them  from  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  a  satin  or  a  sarsnet  slipper  on  a  beautiful  foot,  or  the 
display  of  an  elegant  ankle  in  a  proverbially  neat  silk  stock- 
ing, in  the  public  street ;  I  thought,  that  like  the  style  of 
the  buildings,  there  was  something  oriental  in  it ;  for  the 
Mahomedan  cities  of  Asia  are  thus  narrow  and  forbidding, 
though  not  so  neat  as  Caracas  pavements,  unless  in  the  area 
of  the  Zenana  or  the  porch^ 

This  style  of  paving  in  triangles  is  carried  out  of  town,  and 
in  a  manner  to  merit  the  imitation  of  people  mc»e  vain  of  their 
progress  in  the  arts,  however  recently  acquired.  I  had  made 
several  visits  to  the  valley  of  Chacao,  of  some  of  which  I  will 
give  an  account,  because  they  go  to  shew  the  manners  and 
state  of  society*  In  those  visits,  we  sometimes  passed  a  ravine 
that  had  been  tremendous,  rocky,  and  its  sides  composed  of 
a  soapy  clay*  It  was  not  improved  by  a  bridge,  but  in  a 
manner  less  architectural  and  expensive,  yet  equally  effective 
for  communication.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine  had  been 
perforated  so  as  to  graduate  a  road  of  descent,  to  a  given 
point  of  the  side  of  the  ravine ;  twenty  of  thirty  feet  bdow 
the  line  of  crossing,  a  firm  massy  wall  of  stone,  put  together 
with  good  masonry,  was  built  across  the  ravine,  which  was 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  above  this  wall,  the 
space  was  filled  up  with  the  excavated  earth,  and  other 
earth  removed  from  above,  so  as  to  spread  the  water  over  a 
greater  expanse,  which  was  before  continually  working  a 
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wedge-shaped  treodi  belov.  This  space,  thus  filled  up  mA 
gently  sloped  towarda  the  transverse  wall,  was  carefully  pa- 
ved with  round  stones,  in  the  manner  before  described,  and 
thus  when  the  floods  came  on,  the  water  having  been  de« 
pdved  cf  its  power  in  volume,  by  dispersing.it  over  a  pave* 
ment  which  constantly  arrested  and  turned  aside  its  currenti 
lendeced  the  place  passable  with  safety  at  all  times ;  and  the 
graduated  access  on  each  side,  paved  in  like  manner  be- 
yond the  summit,  was  not  to  admit  of  dilapidation  on  either 
Side.  It  was  a  highway,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the 
adjacent  villages.  The  wsrter  which  flings  itself  over  the 
wall  in  the  wet  seaton  forms  a  frothy  cascade.  I  thought  it 
would  some  day  be  spoiled,  by  being  dniwn  off  to  mills 
vhich  may  require  water  power  only  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  characteristic  orientalism  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  pavements,  as  I  mentioned,  struck  me  at  Laguayra  f  it 
Was  m(^  striking  at  Caracas.  The  ground  plan  amgle, 
walls  massy,  lofty  folding  gates,  with  a  paved  entia^ce,  and 
sometimes  another  gate  and  wicket  within  the  porch-— the 
patio  or  open  square  within,  the  corridore  on  each  face  of  the 
patio,  the  naked  tiled  floor,  the  broad,  rude,  unornamentedt 
ateep*stepped  stairs  of  two  flights,  ascending  to  the  upper 
floor,  the  lofty  ceilings,  or  the  timbers  exposed  without  a 
ceiling  ;  the  ample  apartments,  windows  without  glass,  but 
closed  by  Venetians ;  no  fireplaces  nor  chimneys,  walls  na* 
ked,  without  ornaments  of  portraits  or  other  paintings,  as  if 
the  law  of  Mahomed  had  accompanied  the  style  of  building, 
and  exacted  obeditnce  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  the  letter, 
gainst  the  fine  arts ;  but  I  forgot,  there  is  an  exception,  and  It 
is  an  exception  every  where ;  there  is  no  house  without  a  whole 
or  half  kngth  of  the  virgin ;  I  have  been  so  profane  at  times, 
as  to  suspect  female  influence  in  this  particular,  and  as  the  wo* 
men  are  really  beautiful,  and  hold  a  sway  over  the  other  sex  that  - 
is  iHt>verbial,  tinqi:  had  induced  this  general  devotion  to  the 
viiigin  from  the  pride  of  sex.    A  Bramin  once  said  to  me 
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m  Bengal,  thtt  there  were  churohes  erected  to  St  Mary  nA 
8l  Antony,  but  no  church  dedicated  to  the  God  of  creation; 
here  there  appeared  to  be  nodiviniQr,  but  the  favourite  of 
the  fiur ;  I  have  been  told  that  St.  Joseph  appears  in  some  of 
the  houses,  but  I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  lum ;  per- 
haps he  is  kept  in  some  back  apartment,  or  in  a  comer. 

The  Spaniards  had  left  in  some  of  the  houses  testimonialsoT 
their  taste ;  the  house  of  Senora  Antonia  Bolivar,  the  very  firat 
I  entered,  presented  one.  The  house,  it  seems,  had  been  the 
head  quarters  of  the  last  of  the  royal  generals,  and  he  had 
caused  the  principal  apartment  to  be  decorated,  by  an  intended 
representation  of  a  railed  gallery,  in  front  of  a  hedge  <^  flow- 
ers, painted  mjresco.  The  execution  was  laboured,  but  the 
flowers  were  all  monsters,  very  much  in  the  style  of  an  In* 
dia  palampore^  where  laureb  and  poppies,  roses  and  liliesi 
tulips  and  altheas,  laburnums  and  marvels  of  Peru,  appeared 
to  issue,  like  die  seven  golden  candlesdcks,  all  from'one  stem. 
The  good  lady,  at  the  first  blush,  expressed  her  disgust  at 
tile  pro&nation  of  her  walls,  and  determined  that  she  should 
Hot  be  rcinoached  by  permitting  such  incongruities  to  stain 
heir  dwelling. 

The  departure  from  the  A»atic  style  of  building  of  dwel« 
lings,  in  the  omission  of  flat  terraced  roofs,  surprised  me; 
because,  where  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  lime,  timber, 
and  tiles,  and  no  ih)sts  to  disturb  the  plaister,  no  country 
could  be  more  suitable  for  flat  roofe,  nor  b  any  form  of  build- 
ing  more  eligible  or  delightful  in  such  a  climate.  The  di* 
mate  of  upper  and  lower  Hindustan,  b  much  more  sultry 
tiian  any  part  of  Colombia,  with  .the  exception  of  some  parts 
of  the  coast ;  there  the  roads  are  never  broken,  nor  the  houses 
injured  by  frost.  The  rains  are  much  heavier  than  in  any 
pert  of  Colombb  that  I  was  in,  yet  the  Asiatic  houses  are 
impervious  to  water  ;  and  for  evening  recreation,  or  for  80« 
dal  enjoyment  in  company  even  bte  at  nij^  the  terrace  tod 
affords  mi  exquisite  luxury.    I  saw  only  one  terraced  roof 
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in  Cokmibui,  that  was  at  Vafencia,  and,  tboiigh  not  oonatrucfe 
ed  in  as  neat  a  style  as  those  of  Bengal,  the  advantage  of  it 
was  indisputable.  The  roofs  in  Caracas  and  in  other  places 
are  of  tile,  of  the  C  w  the  S  shape ;  they  are  unnecessarily 
heavy  and  ill  wrought,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  angular,  re* 
quire  heavy  timber  to  support  them.  But  the  absence  of 
the  useful  arts  in  Colombia  cannot  surprise  any  one  conver- 
sant with  the  policy  of  Spain.  Thoae  who  were  the  first 
comquerorB  ourried  with  them  the  Moorish  style  of  architect 
tme ;  and  th^  continue  to  imitate  them  at  thb  day,  while 
'€lher  iiatkms  have  been  improving  all  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  social  life ;  the  Spanish  policy  forbid  intercourse— and 
the  arts  were  interdicted,  lest  a  knowledge  of  the  enjoyments 
of  fiiceign  nations  should  endanger  the  Spanish  dominion* 

But  the  materials  of  which  dwellings  are  constructed  as 
matter  of  more  surprise ;  nay  a  prejudice  continues  to  pft> 
vail,  with  die  examples,  of  the  e^thquake  of  1812  before 
their  eyes,  that  an  emh,  which  they  say  is  adhesive,  is  pre^ 
fienble  to  wood  or  stone.  This  idea  has  been  vindicated 
upoo  the  ground  of  earthquakes  havbg  occurred,  and  that 
if  the  houses  were  built  of  stone,  and  an  earthquake  happei)i, 
ixj  must  be  buried  under  the  ruins.^  Surprising  to  say, 
Ae  cflfect  said  to  be  apprehended  from  stone  buildings,  haa 
haiq)ened  froai  buildings  constructed  f^pUa^  for  this  is  the 
name  they  give  the  material.  The  houses  of  pi$a  have  not 
only  failed,  but  they  have  become  the  graves  of  their  io- 
mates ;  the  crumbling  earth  actually  forming  mounds  over 
diose  iK^ expected  to  find  security  fix)m  them;  while  the 
buildings  of  stone,  without  any  Exception  that  I  could  learn, 
have  uniformly  remained,  and  continue  uninjured.  The 
steeple  of  the  Cathedral  had  a  base  of  stone  of  one  third  its 
devation;  the  other  two  thirds  were  pitaj  and  these  two 
tfaiids  fell,  while  the  stone  part  stands  unimpaired.  1  went  to 
see  a  house  of  three  stories,  in  a  street  east  of  my  residence; 
it  beknged  to  some  enemy  of  the  revdutioD  who  had  fled. 
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It  was  built  of  stone  before  the  earthquake,  and  is  the  onlf 
three  story  house  in  the  city^  where  it  still  stands  in  per- 
%  feet  order. 

Yet  these  facts  have  not  produced  any  change*  I  in- 
dulged my  curio^ty  in  looking  at  the  process  of  building 
with  pita.  The  ground  plan  being  measured  oflp  with  linesi 
the  art  of  building  commences  with  a  easson  or  box,  usu- 
ally five  feet  long,  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and  the  same 
depth,  but  without  top  or  bottom*  This  casaon  is  placed 
first  at  an  angle  of  the  proposed  stnicture,  the  earth,  said 
to  be  adhesive,  is  brought  in  sacks  of  cowhide  upon  mules* 
backs,  and  it  is  gradually  thrown  into. the  easson.  One  or 
two  men,  with  instruments  Uke  pavers'  rammers^  place 
themselves  in  the  easson,  and  sprinkling  occasionally  a  Ittde 
water,  in  some  instances  some  slacked  lime,  they  continue 
till  the  easson  is  full,  when  they  proceed  with  another,  and 
another,  till  the  first  range  is  completed  all  round,  leaving 
spaces  where  doors  and  windows  are  to  be  placed;  they 
Commence  to  lay  another  range  of  jMa  beaten  down  in  the 
aame  way  above  the  first,  and  so  till  the  wall  has  reached  its 
prq[K)sed  elevation ;  the  wall  plates,  and  principals,  and  rafters 
.are  not  placed  tilt  a  time  when  it  is  supposed  die  whole  cotii- 
position  of  the  wall  is  dry  and  firm.  The  interior  pahttioiis 
are  of  the  same  material ;  the  floors  are  composed  of  tikB 
about  fifteen  inches  square,  and  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  thick ;  they  are  coarse,  though  well  burnt,  but  eon* 
standy  warped  both  on  the  surface  and  the  edges ;  no  pains 
are  taken  to  dress  them,  and  make  a  square  forai  and  edge ; 
the  intervals  between  theoTi  are  too  open  to  admit  of  clean- 
liness but  by  excessive  labour,  and  I  have  heard  it  urged 
that  it  was  pernicious  to  health  to  wash  or  sprinkle  the  tiles^ 
so  that,  in  houses  of  great  respectability,  these  channels  be- 
tween the  tiles  become  the  receptacles  of  dust,  and  the  nur- 
aery  of  fleas;  of  which,  in  companies,  where  the  floon  are 
of  thb  kind,  there  is  constant. evidence  of  their  activity^  as 
tbe^  are  reputed  tp  be  prone  to  attack  silk  stockings. 
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The  Pkza  Uayo^— described— market  abandant— e^ble  roots-^pilTuit*— the  plan* 
tain  and  baaaw— fbmge  for  cattie-^precantioiia  aa  to  forage,  food,  and  cookeiy 
on  tlie  road— the  iPlaia,  the  place  of  militia  parade  and  all  public  featiTitiea— 
bull-fi^t%  gome  account  of— this  Plaza .  the  place  where  the  patriots  were 
executed— «nd  convicted  murderers  now— Clsnero%  a  bandit— other  Plazib 
—the  Omvenity—Libraiy— antiquated  leifrning^-the  Mathematical  Hall— dia- 
gruna  freah  on  the  board— Portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  over  professors'  chair 
—Students  wear  a  fantastic  costume — ^the  productions  of  the  press  in  circu* 
lation— state  of  medical  profession-^^e  clergy  aim  to  monopolize  education 
tfarougtaoat  the  world— opulence,  and  power  of  the  Clergy— Conventa—G*- 
thedral  of  Caracas— Archbishop  and  Hierarchy— patronage  of  the  church— * 
Bishops  appointed  by  the  King  since  150&^now  by  the  Repubfic. 

• 

Thb  Plaza  Mayor,  or  Great  Square,  is  that  of  all  others 
which  is  most  remarkable.  I  have  before  observed  it  stands 
two  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  horizontal  line  at  the  bar- 
rier of  Pastora,  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Guajmu  The  street  of  Carabobo  forms  its  east  &ce,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  that  side  by  an  iron  railing.  On 
die  opposite  side,  with  its  west  end  on  the  street,  stands  the 
cathedrid.  The  north  side  of  the  square  is  formed  by  ano* 
ther  street,  also  separated  firom  the  Plaza  by  a  railing,  and 
its  prolonged  line  is  above  that  of  the  Plaza,  which  has 
been  cut  to  a  horizontal  plane,  and  from  which  there  is  a 
fl^t  of  steps  ascending  to  the  street  on  the  north  face,  a  con* 
^icuous  spot,  where  ps^vilions  are  erected  on  festive  times, 
and  odes  and  choral  music  performed.  The  west  hxx  is  oc* 
cupied  by  a  range  of  buildings  of  two  stories,  which  is  the 
common  prison*,  but  towards  the  square  it  has  no  unsighdy 
appearance ;  a  street  parallel  with-  that  of  Carabobo  is  on  the 
outer- side  of  the  prison.  The  south  side  is  also  faced  with 
buildings  occupied  as  shops^  in  which  draperies  and  milline* 
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ries  are  sold ;  and  on  its  cast  side  a  street,  which  in  the  prolon- 
gation east  and  west  crosses  the  street  of  Carabobo.  On  this 
street  stands  the  univerdty,  of  which  I  shall  piesendjr  take 
aonie  notice. 

The  Plaza,  occupying  abcnit  the  same  space  as  one  of  the 
manzanaSf  or  blocks  of  buildmgSi  must  be  about  three  hun* 
dred  feet'  or  more  on  every  side ;  it  is  paved  throughout ;  it 
is  the  public  roarket-placet  where  every  kind  of  food  is  sold» 
and  where  the  display  of  abundance  and  variety,  with  the  ex» 
ception  of  flesh  meats,  -can  be  no  where  exceeded*  Vegeta- 
bles  and  fruit,  edible  roots,  such  as  are  common  to  pur  mar- 
kets, and  several  unknown  to  us,  such  as  the  aracatcha^  yue- 
teas,  and  the  aph  ;  of  one  description  of  the  yucca,  the  weU 
known  cassava  bread  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Colombia 
too,  is  made ;  the  other  yucca  is  prepared  as  we  prepare  tur- 
nips, but  it  is  a  thick  carrot- shaped  root,  white  as  a  turnip, 
but  more  substantial  when  dressed.  The  apio  is  the  root  oi 
the  eelltry,  it  is  as  large  as  the  common  beet,  but  when 
dressed  shows  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  inner  part  of  a 
carrot,  and  is  equal  to  the  parsnip,  of  which,  as  well  as  car- 
rots, beets,  and  many  kinds  of  sweet  potatoes,  there  are  abun- 
dance ; .  the  common  potato  I  no  where  in  Colombia  found 
equal  in  quality,  or  so  large  in  size,  as  in  Europe  or  India, 
or  our  own  markets ;  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  bad,  and  I 
saw  a  very  learned  and  wise  man,  in  all  other  respects,  di- 
recting his  paisano  to  select  the  smallest  potatoes  for  seed ! 
Nor  could  he  be  persuaded  that  these  stunted  and  imperfect 
vegetable  roots,  would  produce  a  worse  fruit  than  the  seed . 
of  a  full  grown  and  large  potato.  The  pulse,  are  also  abun- 
dant, and  of  kinds  not  common  in  the  United  States ;  beans 
of  several  kinds,  vetches,  caravanches,  &c.,  the  sesamum^ 
and  twenty  kinds  of  nuiize. 

Oranges  large,  rich,  arid  of  fine  flavour ;  die  pine  apple 
in  the  utmost  richness  and  flavour,  the  sweet  banana  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  and  die  giant  banana  or  plantain,  which  is  to 
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the  gneat  mass  of  the  population  of  SouA  America,  what 
the  potato  is  to  the  Irish  peasantry ;  it  is  most  abundant^ 
and  a  nutritious  food ;  it  is  iraipid  in  the  raw  state,  however 
ripe,  and  is  therefore  eaten  Ixnled  or  roasted ;  it  is  of  pleasant 
flavour,  not  unlike  a  sweet  potato  roasted ;  when  boiled  in 
soup  it  is  mealy,  like  a  good  potato,  and  in  this  way  is  cut 
into  short  pieces.  The  plant  upon  which  it  grows,  though 
bearing  the  elevation  and  appearanoe  of  a  tree,  has  no  wood 
in  its  stem ;  it  is  a  fibrous  annual  plant,  and  with  leaves 
fifom  six  to  eight  feet  long.  The  plantain  does  not  grow 
single,  but  in  rows  of  unequal  numbers,  on  a  strong  fibre 
upon  which  fifty  or  more  grow ;  and  to  the  length  of  nine 
or  ten  inches  each,  some  single  pbuotains  weighing  two 
pounds.  The  peach  md  the  quince,  in  perfection,  find  their 
way  horn  places  at  a  distance,  and  apples  also,  but  not  equal 
to  dioae  of  the  United  States ;  grapes,  the  mspero  or  med« 
bur,  and  many  other  fruits,  the  names  of  which  I  have  not 
noted,  and  have  forgotten. 

The  heaps  of  onions,  and  mule  loads  of  garlic,  are  here 
ooDtrasted  vrith  the  fi^grance  of  beautiful  flowers,  the  wild 
cnmamon,  jHmento,  and  other  aromatic  plants ;  red  and  green 
peppers  dT  numerous  kinds ;  the  roots  in  large  piles,  the 
fighter  arddes  and  fruit  in  baskets  of  Indian  fabric ;  rice  of 
excellent  quality,  Indian  meal,  wheaten  and  barley  floufi* 
Bundles  of  ripe  sugar  cane,  and  stacks  of  mohcha^  or  unripe 
maise,  both  brought  to  market  for  forage.  The  unripe 
maixe  stalks  are  the  produce  of  the  imperfect  grains  of  maize 
separated  in  cleaning ;  it  is  cast  without  ploughing  oc  har* 
rowing  upon  some  otherwise  unaf^ropriated  spot,  and  is 
taken  away  for  forage  while  the  plant  is  young  and  fit  for 
mastication  by  muks  and  hcnrses.  Throughout  the  country 
the  fS^  for  mules  and  horses  is  one  or  other  of  these  articles* 
The  animals  prefer  the  young  sugar  cane  to  every  other  food^ 
but  it  is  not  every  where  to  be  had ;  the  molaehay  or  unripe 
maize  stalks,  is  next  prefenned ;  and  this  also  is  not  to  be  had 
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in*  some  places  on  an  interior  journey ;  barley^  not  in  the 
gram,  bat  green  in  the  ear,  b  the  next  forage,  and  it  is  sown 
with  the  view  to  cutting  in  the  green  state.  These  articles  are 
brought  to  market  in  the  principal  cities;  but  the  traveller 
who  is  a  stranger,  unless  he  has  an  experienced  servant,  will 
not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  procure  forage  distant  from  towns ; 
and  it  ti  requisite,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  prepared  in 
advance,  and  to  carry  a  supply  of  Indian  com,  as  he  cannot 
proceed  without  it ;  ^nd  the  like  precautions  will  be  requi* 
site  in  many  places,  as  to  the  travellers'  own  food,  and  audi 
cookery  as  he  may  need. 

Of  the  table  vegetables,  the  Caracas  markets  present  as 
much  as  there  is  demand  for,  and  equal  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  in  quality,'  and  at  lower  rates,  sOch  as  cdlery,  let^ce, 
spinach,  &d  The  markets  are  held  onstated  days,  offly  in 
the  morning,  but  articles  of  necessity  may  be  had  there  every 
morning.  The  whole  marketing  is  over  before  noon,  and 
the  square  is  usually  swept,  unless  some  public  occurrence 
interrupts  the  operation. 

The  Plaza  is  a  place  of  military  parade  for  the  regulars, 
and  of  muster  for  militia.  There  public  festivities  and  musi- 
cal celebrations  of  the  festive  kind  take  place,  with  elegant 
bands  of  music  and  poetical  compositions  prepared  for  such 
occasions ;  followed  by  bull-fights  and  fire> works.  With* 
out  intending  or  expecting  it,  I  found  myself,  after  a  ram* 
ble  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  present  at  what  is  called  a 
bulUfight,  but  which  I  should  call  a  worrying  of  bulls :  I  did 
not  regret  the  incident,  however,  because  no  accident  occurred, 
and  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been  so  well  able  to  judge 
of  the  intrepidity  and  dextrous  skill  of  those  who  ventured^ 
with  so  much  confidence,  to  present  themselves  on  horse* 
back  before  an  enraged  animah  Here  it  is  that  the  paisano^ 
or  countryman,  enters  into  competition  with  the  city  m&i* 
Uero^  and  exhibit  their  dexterity  in  horsemanship,  and  in 
literally  overthrowing  the  infuriate  animal.    The  labouring 
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people  of  the  suburbs  and  villages  adjacent,  come  hither 
mounted  on  horses  of  about  thirteen  hands  high,  spirited, 
muscuku',  and  well  knit,  hardy,  and  well  formed  animals, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  command ;  the  riders  either  in  the 
smock  frock  or  shirt  over  the  pantaloons,  and  the  tail  or 
skirts  of  the  shirt  in  rustic  embroidery  ;  the  feet  with  shoes 
or  fiaragattasy  often  naked,  and  carrying  on  the  heel  a  tremen- 
dous pair  of  spurs,  or  only  a  single  spur*  Others  with  the 
romero,  sometimes  of  cotton,  with  broad  stripes  of  blue ; 
or  the  blanket  of  the  same  size,  that  is,  about  two  yards  long, 
and  about  the  centre  a  slit,  though  which  the  head  is  thrust, 
and  the  ends  hang  before  and  behind,  and  being  broad 
enough  to  cover  both  arms  to  the  elbows,  leaves  the  limbs 
free ;  others  of  a  degree  of  opulence  more  advanced,  come  in 
euerpo^  and  handsomely  dressed ;  all  with  hats  of  straw  or  of 
the  fibres  of  the  Cuqtdsias^  (American  aloe)  or  the  Palmyra 
palm :  men  on  foot  sport  with  the  animal  by  presenting 
themselves  in  his  front,  with  their  rameros  or  cloaks  in  hand, 
which,  when  the  bull  charges  at  them,  they  dexterously  cast 
over  his  head  and  jump  aside.  Many  assail  the  animal  at 
c»ce  in  this  way,  while  others  seize  the  tail,  which  instantly 
induces  a  plunge  forward;  the  horseman  takes  occasion 
when  the  bull  escapes  fi-om  those  on  foot,  to  pursue  him, 
and,  on  horseback,  irritates  him  in  the  same  way ;  and  it  is 
surprising  in  what  command  he  has  his  horse,  usually  evad- 
ing the  charge,  by  throwing  his  cloak,  as  usual,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  manege,  by  a  demuvolt^  or  a  perouette^  with- 
out moving  his  horse's  hind  feet  from  his  position,  comes 
round  on  his  haunches ;  the  poor  animal  carrying  off  the 
doak,  until  feeling  the*  efforts  of  the  pursuers  to  seize  his 
tail,  he  plunges  with  more  desperation,  and,  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, among  a  crowd,  to  whom,  from  his  apprehensions 
of  his  pursuers,  he  appears  indifferent.  Six  bulls  were  at 
one  time  in  the  Plaza  on  one  occasion,  and  some  hundred 
persons  on  foot,  and  more  than  fifty  on  horseback.    But 
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the  great  fisat  of  competidoa  amoi^  the  cavalkrsy  is  to  briof 
the  buU.to  the  ground^  not  with  darts  or  spears,  for  these, 
nor  indeed  .any  other  weapon  but  the  single  hand  of  the  in- 
trepid horseman  is  used.  It  is  in  the  pursuit,  when  the  bull 
is^nraged,  and  bounds  forward  in  its  fury,  that  this  feat  was 
two  or  three  times  performed  on  this  occasion.  While  the 
bull  is  in  full  career,  the  horsemen  contend  at  the  full  gallop 
to  seize  the  tail,  and  when  thb  is  eflfected,  to  so  twist  the 
tail,  as  to  form  what  sailors  call  a  half-bight  or  knot, 
and  holding  it  so  firm  that  much  agcmy  is  produced,  the  rider 
gives  a  jerk,  and  the  bull  is  thrown  to  the  ground.  It  may 
he  conceived  what  intrepidity,  and  what  muscular  power, 
the  rider  must  have,  who  can*  thus  prostrate  an  animal  so 
powerful  and  weighty  ;  for  the  black  cattle  of  Colombia  are, 
wherever-  I  have  seen  them» — and  I  have  seen  millions, 
m(x«  uniformly  fine  animals  than  I  have  seen  in  En^and  or 
the  United  States. 

This  plaza,  appropriated  to  so  many  uses,  serves  also  for 
purposes  more  serious.  It  was  on  this  square  that  so  many 
virtuous  men  were  condemned  and  suffered  death,  victims 
to  the  jealous  tjrranny  of  Spain,  and  often  to  the  cruel  pas- 
sions of  the  local  rulers ;  men  whose  virtues  were  objects  of 
terror,  who  being  beloved  by  their  neighbours,  kindred,  and 
countrymen,  were  therefore  guilty  in  the  apprehensions  of 
despotism.  I  could  designate  and  give  the  history  of  some 
of  those  victims  with  which  I  became  acquainted ;  and  many 
more  of  no  less  celebrity  and  worth  also  fell  sacrifices,  whose 
memory  is  embalmed  in  the  liearts  of  their  kindred  and  fel- 
low-citizens ;  but  they  belong  to  history,  and  I  do  not  deem 
myself  authorised  to  relate  what  was  made  known  to  me.  in 
the  confidence  of  private  intercourse — the  pen  of  history  is 
already  engaged  in  preparing  the  record  of  Colombian  sa- 
crifices, and  the  devotion  of  its  martyrs  to  fineedoiyi* 

It  is  in  the  same  plaza  that  male&ctors  also  are  executed  ; 
while  I  wsvs  in  Caracas,  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  valley 
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of  the  Tuy  and  other  suiroundii^  valleys,  were  infi»ted  by  a 
banditti,  under  a  desperado,  of  the  name  of  Cisneras;  he  was 
in  the  correspondenoe  and  pay  of  the  Spanish  general  Mo* 
mlcsy  and  committed  tlie  most  daring  outrages,  murdersi  and 
robberies ;  the  police  of  the  city  had  employed  every  means 
of  stratagem  and  force  to  seize  him ;  for  a  long  time  without 
success :  he  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  the  ci^  disguised, 
and  send  notice  to  the  police  that  he  was  there,  but  not  until 
he  had  previously  prepared  to  decamp.  In  one  of  those  ad- 
ventures, he  had  two  of  his  band  with  him,  and  they  were 
traced  to  their  rendezvous,  only  a  few  minutes  after  Cisneros 
and  one  of  his  band  had  departed ;  the  third  was,  however, 
taken,  convicted,  and  executed  in  the  Plaza.  Whether  it 
was  the  effect  of  the  war,  or  scHne  other  cause,  I  cannot  pre-^ 
tend  to  say,  but  although  the  general  rumour  was  abroad 
that  the  convict  was  Cisneros  himself,  there  were  not  fifi^ 
persons  besides  the  public  guard  prespnt  at  the  execution. 

There  are  several  other  open  areas. denominated  plazas  in 
di&rent  parts  of  the^^iQr,  but  none  of  them  unifiorm  squares^ 
nor  paved  like  the  Plaza  Mayor*  That  of  Candehuia,  before 
referred  to,  exhibited  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  ruins  of  its 
Church,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  fantastic  Gothic  rsaU 
ii^,  some  of  the  grotesque  pUkuB  of  which  yet  remain,  the 
Church  itself  a  vast  mass  oi  earth ;  the  area  was  never  paved« 

Neither  was  that  of  the  plaza  of  St.  Paul,  the  church  of  which 
stands  without  any  symmetrical  relation  to  the  plaza  on  the 
S.  £.  an^e,  which  is  passed  in  the  route  to  Valencia.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  excites  no  curiosity  ;  but  a  fine  foun« 
tain,  neariy  in  the  centre  of  this  irregular  space,  is  handsome, 
and  when  we  passed  it  on  our  journey,  was  surrounded  by 
a  very  considerable  croud  ^f  females,  who  I  remarked  were 
uniformly  round  and  full,  clean  in  their  persons,  and  their 
garments  brilliant  as  snow. 

The  Plaza  of  St.  Hyacinth,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Dominican  monastery,  is  not  spacious,  but  it  is  neat,  and  is 
a  thoroughfare. 
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The  Plaza  La  Trinidad  b  devoid  of  sjrmmetiy ,  and  mere^ 
Ij  an  open  space. 

The  Plaza  of  St  Lazarus  13  a  neat  enclosure  before 
the  church  or  chapel  of  that  name :  but  appears  to  be  rather 
in  a  suburb  than  part  of  the  city. 

The  Plaza  of  Pastora  exists  only  in  melancholy  tradition^ 
and  is  designated  by  heaps  of  ruins,  which  appear  indistin- 
guishable  from  the  ample  barracks,  that  formerly  stood  ad- 
jacent, and  fell  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  earthquake  of 
1812.  These  ruins  strike  the  eye  pn  entering  the  city  from 
the  Sierra  Avila,  and,  unless  prepared  by  some  previous  in- 
formadon,  would  not  excite  emotion ;  as  where  cultivation 
does  not  appear,  or  forests,  the  appearance  of  these  ruins  is 
that  of  the  arid  mountain  range,  which  looks  as  if  it  just 
issued  from  the  hand  of  nature  in  a  rude  unfinished  state, 
calling  upon  man  to  go  to  work  upon  the  raw  materia/. 

The  Plaza  of  St.  ^lohn  is  rather  an  irregular  long-sided 
triangle  than  a  square.  The  barracks  here  are  spacious, 
and  it  is  the  depot  for  the  discipline  of  new  levies  and 
mounted  militia. 

The  college,  which  was  founded  only  in  1778,  a  year 
memorable  for  its  influence  cm  the  revolution  that  is  now 
accomplished,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  structure  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  It  was  erected  into  an  univer* 
sity  in  1792.  On  entering  from  the  street,  there  is  a  de- 
scent of  one  step ;  perhaps  the  graduation  of  the  street  has 
been  much  later  than  the  structure.  It  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street  which  forms  the  south  fistce  of  the  Plaza  Mayor. 
The  lower  apartments  are  gloomy— and  much  more  croud« 
ed  than  the  buildings  of  Caracas  generally.  The  usual  broad 
staircase  of  two  flights  leads  to  the  upper  apartments,  which  are 
more  spacious  and  airy.  The  students  at  this  time  were  about 
one  hundred,  and  distinguished  by  a  whimsical  and  certainly 
useless  costume.  It  was  a  kind  of  pale  purple  or  hyacinth- 
coloured  cassock^  with  a  scalloped  cap  of  the  same  colour. 
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of  the  shape  of  the  cap  ctf  the  priests  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  a  sort  of  stole  of  crimson  gave  it  a  fantastic  appearance* 
The  youths  disappeared,  as  we  were  conducted  by  an  arnia* 
ble  and  intelligent  secular  clei^man,  one  of  the  professors, 
into  the  library.  I  examined  the  backs  of  n)any  ponderous 
iolios  and  quartos,  where  the  &thers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
canonists— Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
yet  bold  their  long-neglected  places ;  fw  the  books  appear* 
ed  to  be  very  quiet,  clean,  and  undisturbed ;  yet  many  men 
(rf*  very  great  eminence  and  virtue  have  passed  through  the 
forms  of  this  university  ;  J.  G.  Roscio,  the  Toros,  the  To* 
vars,  the  MontiUas,  Bolivarsi  Guals,  Palacios,  Salazar,  and 
many  others  who  have  been  founders,  martyrs,  or  victors  in 
the  causkrof  freedom,  had  their  education  there,  notwith* 
standing  the  inauspicious  obscurity  of  the  lore  which  encum* 
bers  the  ^shelves,  I  could  discover  nothing  modem  in  the 
ISvaiy,  but  a  map  of  the  world,  suspended  so  high,  as  to 
defy  even  the  aid  of  spectacles ;  one  of  the  ladies  discovered 
that  it  was  turned  upside  down,  and  noticed  it  with  the  ob- 
servation, that  like  every  thing  it  had  undergone  a  rev* 
olution— which  produced  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in  our 
amiable  conductor — It  was  probably  a  prank  of  some  stu* 
dent. 

I  experienced  much  more  pleasure  when  we  were  con*  * 
ducted  to  the  mathematical  hall,  where  we  found  the  geome* 
tricai  diagrams  fresh  upon  the  board.  Over  the  professor's 
chair  I  perceived  a  portrait  in  the  costume  not  of  Spain,  but 
of  England,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  learned  that  it  was  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  an  incident  very  significant  of  the 
decline  of  prejudice  under  the  influence  of  liberty,and  a  singu* 
lar  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  Scotus,  the  Irish  logician. 
I  could^not  but  recollect  that  Newton  was  in  his  own  country 
treated  by  the  orthodox  as  an  atheist,  because  he  would  not 
consent  to  recognize  the  thirty*nine  articles ;  here,  where 
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the  inquisition  had  not  yet  ceased  seven  years^  the  spirit  of 
the  age  had  placed  his  portrait  where  probably  Atbanastos  or 
Scotus  had  formerly  held  a  place.  It  marks  the  progress  of 
generous  sentiments  and  liberal  ideas ;  and  it  was  further 
interesting  from  the  fact,  that  the  amiable  ecclesiastic  who 
informed  •  me  of  the  circumstance,  appeared  to  partake  in 
the  pleasure  I  had  expressed.  I  did  not  find  the  Log^c 
of  Condiilac  nor  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  which  I  l»d 
been  told  by  General  Lavaysse  were  introduced  there.  Some 
changes  however  have  been  inade  in  the  course  of  studies, 
though  they  are  still  unsuitable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  age ; 
but  there  is  a  necessity  for  patience,  and  improvement  must 
follow  where  the  mind  and  the  press  are  free,  and  the  ecck^ 
siastical  as  well  as  the  military  are  subordinate  to  *jhe  social 
laws.  I  found  Condiilac,  and  numerous  other  books,  in  dif- 
ferent private  libraries.  The  period  when  the  constituted  cor- 
tes  existed  in  Spain,  was  not  all  lost :  the  press  of  Vallado- 
lid  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  poured  forth  many  hundreds  of 
important  works  in  Spanish ;  originals  written  for  the  revo* 
lution,  and  others  translated  from  French  and  English.  I 
found  the  works  of  Baron  Holbach  on  die  toilette  of  a  charm« 
ing  woman,  and  ventured  to  rally  her  on  the  subject  of  the 
work  ;  her  reply  was  as  wise  as  it  was  artless  and  ingenu- 
ous :  *^  Truth,  Seiior,  is  tike  a  young  lady,  who,  if  she 
expresses  apprehension  on  her  character  being  inquired  into 
by  her  lover,  must  at  least  excite  his  curiosiqr,  if  not  his 
doubts."  Books  of  an  elementary  kind  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  exile  of  so  many  natives  of  Spa- 
nish  America  and  of  Spain,  had  cast  numbers  upon  £ng« 
land  and  France,  and  the  United  States,  who,  being  gene- 
rally well  educated  and  liberal  men,  and  poor,  have  found 
jsources  of  support  in  the  preparation  of  works  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  commerce  that 
must  augment  in  a  tenfold  ratio  within  ten  years.    The  press 
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b  not  yet  in  diore  than  its  in&ncy,  or  about  what  it  was  in 
the  United  States  in  1764. 

I  understood  there  was  only  one  student  of  medicine  in 
the  university  and  I  w»s  not  surprized  at  it|^  as  a  variety  of 
circumsdmoes  concur  in  disparaging  the  medical  profiessicm. 
The  prejudices  which  have  been  generated  by  the  satire  jusdy 
cast  upon  the  state  of  quackery  in  Spain,  were  naturaUy  trans- 
fi»td  where  the  language  and  practice  were  the  same :  thedi- 
mate  throughout  is  adverse  to  diseases ;  many  are  unknown ; 
and  the  calentura  in  the  plains,  the  goitre  in  at  long  range  of 
the  interior,  and  some  occurrences  of  Iqirosy  in  particular 
parts  ci  Colomtna,  form,  with  the  exception  of  some  diseases 
produced  by  irregularities,-  the  ooly  objects  of  medical  ne- 
cessiQr.  The  medical  class  do  not  therefore  obtain,  be* 
cause  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  them,  the  «une  rewards 
as  in  countries  where  they  are  more  necessary,  llie  opir 
iMons  of  a  great  mass  of  the  population  correspond  with  that 
which  the  amusing  novelist  has  given  of  Dn  Sangrado.  In 
some  inland  places  the  medical  fee  was  formerly  una  real^ 
ItteraMy  the  eighth  of  a  dollar ;  I  have  not  any  where  heard 
of  more  than  four  reals^  or  half  a  dollar  a  visit  I  have  met 
some  Europeans  of  the  best  medical  education,  but  none  out 
of  the  army,  and  I  found  only  two  natives  of  Colombia, 
one  of  whom  found,  as  he  good-humouredly  said,  that 
there  was  not  sickness  enough  in  Caracas  to  Hve  upon^  and 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should  turn  coifee-planter,  in 
which  he  prospered  and  dispensed  the  benefits  of  his  edu* 
cation,  though  not  so  profitably,  with  much  credit  and  satis- 
faction.    The  other  I  shall  notice  when  we  reach  Tucuyo. 

The  university  of  Caracas,  nevertheless,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fercy  has  had  the  honour  of  many  great  names  among  its  stu- 
dents. I  have  mentioned  only  a  few,  whose  reputation  is  in- 
separable from  the  revolution ;  who,  having  handled  the  tools 
of  science  at  the  univer^ty,  employed  them  to  the  benefit  of 
their  coimtry  and  species.    The  great  evil  and  obstruction  of 
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scienoei  in  this  university,  is,  that  instruction  is  confined 
wholly  to  ecclesiastics ;  who,  afiecting  more  concern  for  the 
afiairs  of  another  world,  in  order  to  hold  men  in  mystical 
thraldom,  endeavour  to  unfit  them  or  to  disengage  them  from 
this  world,  in  which  it  has  been  the  wise  purpose  of  the  Al* 
mighty  to  place  men.  The  clergy  of  Colombia  are  very  te- 
nacious of  their  authority,  and  have  in  fact  made  education  a 
monopoly.  Yet  the  revoluticm  proves  that  there  b  a  conviction 
adverse  to  these  exclusive  pretensions,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion of  dogmas  and  mysteries  occupies  more  time  and  labour 
than  is  necessary  or  reasonable.  The  Jesuits  every  where 
aimed  at  this  monopoly,  or  a  predominance  which  would  en- 
able them  to  govern  society,  by  gaining  the  direction  of  the 
public  seminaries,  the  formation  of  the  female  mind,  and  the 
preference  as  private  teachers ;  and  their  success  has  been 
only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bramins.  But  surely  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Caracas  or  Colombia.  And,  after  all,  is  not  the 
same  course  pursued,  with  and  without  avowal,  by  those 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  Romish  church,  and  pro- 
fessed to  discard  its  practices  ?  Do  not  the  ecclesiastics  of 
every  sect  and  theory  seek  the  same  influence  over  the  hu- 
man mind,  through  education  ?  The  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the 
Bramins,  knew  that  men  must  be  led  away  from  the  exercise 
of  their  reason,  or  they  could  not  be  enslaved ;  and  every 
day's  experience  shows  that  the  same  disposition  to  hold  do- 
minion over  the  mind  by  means  of  a  partial  education,  pre- 
vails among  all  sects  and  all  religions. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  or  superseded  the  Jesuits^ 
have  pursued,  though  with  less  beneficial  effect,  the  same 
system.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits,  as  they  have  been  hostile  to  each  other ;  as  much 
so  as  the  reibrmed  churches  have  been  hostile  to  them  all. 
An  archbishop  of  New  Granada  (Caballero)  once  exiled  the 
Dominicans  to  Panama ;  they  were  afterwards  restored,  and 
now  abound  in  rich  possessions.    The  Franciscans  were  at 
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a  certain  time  charged  with  teaching  the  doctrines .  called 
Calvinistic»  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Dominicans. 
These  two  orders  are  now  great  admirers  of  the  revolution^ 
but  look  to  be  exclusively  instructors,  that  they  may  render 
the  revolution  itself  subservient  to  them;  while  the  Capu- 
chins, who  calculated  upon  the  royal  triumph,  have  been  ex- 
pelled for  their  treachery,  by  a  decree  of  l4th  September,  18 19, 
and  their  convents  appropriated  to  public  education — ^where 
ecclesiastics  still  continue  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  children 
oi  those  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  freedom ! 

Under  the  Spanish  regime,  the  opulence  and  power  of  the* 
ecclesiastics  were  as  inordinate  as  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  principles  of  the  faith  they 
profi»sed  to  teach,  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  riches 
they  have  accumulated,  and  the  luxury  in  which  they  live. 
It  was  a  strij^ing  feature  of  the  despotism,  that  it  upheld 
those  establishments,  and  those  multitudes  of  consuming, 
or  destroying,  and  non*productive  drones ;  but  the  mo- 
tives are  obvious :  they  were  not*  to  be  feared  as  enemies, 
and  as  agents  they  accomplished  the  purposes  of  the  de* 
basement  and  subjeciion  of  the  people,  ^o  long  as  the 
people  could  be  kept  in  ignorance,  more  effectually  than 
by  an  army  of  bayonets ;  and,  being  divided  into  orders, 
they  were,  when  refractory,  more  easily  managed*  Besides 
the  orders  of  monks,  who  were  always  wrangling  among 
dieroselves,  the  secular  clergy  were  obnoxious  to  both.  The 
Dominicans  disputed  with  the  Franciscans,  and  both  with 
the  seculars ;  other  regular  ordgrs  cook  their  sides ;  and  while 
they  preached  **  peace  on  earth  and  good  will,  to  men," 
they  made  a  trade  of  spiritual  (as  it  was  called)  warfare,  and 
traded  in  those  earthly  riches  which  they  professed  to  abjure. 
The  hatred  of  the  Moslem  Soonies  and  Sheas  was  not  more 
vdiement  than  that  of  these  religious  orders ;  who  professed 
to  be  the  internreters  of  heaven,  the  advocates  and  exemplars 
€i  men,  while  they  deliberately  and  systematically  sought  to 
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deprive  men  of  the  use  of  those  fac\ilties  bestowed  bj  the 
Creator,  and,  by  binding  them  in  the  fetters  of  ignorance,  to 
convert  them  into  a  condition  inferior  to  brute  beasts.  The 
revolution  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  restoring  to  sobriety 
those  perverted  men,  and  perverted  institutions,  but  it  is  bf 
what  they  were,  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  benefit  which  hu* 
man  nature  derives  from  the  revolution.  They  were  success- 
ful for  three  centuries  in  subjectbg  those  whom  they  had 
,  restrained  from  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects ;  they  ex- 
tracted alike  from  the  acquirements  of  the  very  poorest,  and 
the  most  opulent,  contributions  so  rich  and  inordinate,  that 
in  every  part  of  South  America  their  establishments,  whether 
churches  for  worship,  or  monasteries  for  "seclusion  and  indo- 
lence, surpass  all  others  in  magnitude,  expcncc  of  erection, 
interior  embellishment,  even  to  extravagance,  alike  without 
taste  to  gratify  the  understanding,  and  without  the  humility^ 
or  simplicity,  or  disinterestedness,  taught  by  their  master. 

I  believe  it  was  De  Pous  who  observed  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Contaduria  (pfEce  of  accounts),  the  Government 
had  not  a  house  of  its  own  in  Caracas ;  and  houses  were 
rented  for  all  other  public  services.    * 

This  fact  is  very  striking  when  compared  with  the  eccle- 
siastical  establishments,  of  which  Caracas  has  within  its  ju- 
risdiction five  parishes,  with  structures  of  different  degrees 

•  ■ 

of  magnitude  and  revenues.  Th^  archbishop  of  Caracas,  un« 
der  the  royal. government,  had  a  revenue  of  60,000  dollars 
a  year.  The  parishes  ofthe  city  are  those  of  the  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Rosalia,  Alta  Grach,  and  La  Candelaria,  besides 
the  churches  of  other  fraternities  of  various  denominations  ; 
the  order  of  Predicadores  of  St.  Philip  Neri ;  the  chapels  of 
St.  Maurice,  the  Trinity,  and  La  Divina  Pastora,  which,  not 
being  parishes,  belong  neither  to  convents  nor  hospitals. 

There  were  several  monasteries  for  men  of  the  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  and  order  of  Merced ;  the  priests  of  the 
oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  also  have  a  church.    There  were 
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two  nunneries^  that  of  the  Blessed  Conception,  and  that  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  a  few  females  are  still  entombed  within 
those  living  graves ;  they  are,  however,  old ;  and,  among  the 
blessings  of  the  revolution,  is  the  abrogation  of  those  inhuman 
institutions  which  enabled  unnatural  parents  to  sacrifice  their 
younger  females  to  the  vanity  which  would  aggrandize  one 
child  at  theexpence  of  nature,  and  the  justice  due  to  the  rest* 
Females  cannot  now  be  compelled  to  disregard  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,  nor  the  obligations  of  social  duty,  before  a  given  age, 
and  I  had  on  a  particular  occasion  'an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  the  innocent  lips  of  a  young  lady,  an  acknowledgment, 
in  the  fulness  and  candour  of  her  heart,  that,  although  she 
had  once  though];  ^e  must  finish  her  days  in  one  of 
those  gloomy  cloisters,  in  exclusion  from  the  world,  she  was 
now  well  enough  satisfied  to  live  among  the  numerous 
good  ^people  whom  she  had  found  in  it ;  and  thanked  the 
revolution  for  enabling  her  so  to  do. 

An  association  more  beneficent  is  a  voluntary  association 
of  young  ladies,  of  the  most  opulent  families  of  Caracas, 
who  are  not  tired  of  the  world,  and  make  it  a  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others.  They  make  no  religious  vows,  but 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  young  females,  and 
other  charities.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  firom  the  very 
contracted  education  which  females  have  been  hitherto  per- 
mitted  to  receive,  the  educajtion  they  promote  must  be 
also  limited,  and  besides  that  the  monks,  like  the  priests  of 
all  religions,  take  care  to  address  themselves  to  those  edu- 
candasn  because  they  knew  how  much  the  sex  holcjs  power 
over  human  concerns,  and  all  the  interests  of  society. 

The  Cathedral  of  Caracas  is  a  stone  buildhig,  and,  with 
cme  third  of  its  steeple,  also  of  stone,  remains  uninjured  by 
the  earthquake ;  its  appearance  is  by  no  means  striking  out- 
side ;  but  within,  looking  towards  the  altar  in  the  cast,  it  is 
a  very  respectable,  and  not  so  unmeaningly  glittering  as  other 
churches.  It  is  said  to  be  250  feet  in  length,  east  and  west, 
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and  appears  to  be  about  eighty  broad  in  the  outer  extremi^J 
It  is  divided  into  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  by 
four  rows  of  columns  of  stone ;  ux  in  each  row :  the  nave  be* 
ing  as  broad  ^  two  of  the  aisles  on  either  side,  the  elevatioa 
of  the  side  walls  may  be  about  thirty-six  feet.  I  measured 
nothing,  and  if  there  be  any  error,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  inexactness  of  my  eye  or  judgment.  The  roof  is  wdl 
constructed ;  and  the  light,  though  not  glaring,  is  sufficient 
for  a  service  where  candles  are  constantly  burning.  The  ex- 
temal  light,  however,  is  sufficient  to  affiird  a  distinct  view 
of  some  good  and  some  ordinary  paintings,  which  are  neir 
ther  too  nuuiy  for  good  taste,  nor  for  the  purposes  of  their 
dispoffltion.  They  are  distributed  and  plac^  with  j  mo- 
ment ;  and  there  are  among  them  some  superior  to  any  I 
have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Colombia.  The  great  altar 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  as  the  altars  in  all  'Euro* 
pean  churches  do ;  though  I  noticed  several  churches  in  Co- 
lombia and  elsewhere,  which  deviate  from  this  primitive 
principle,  which  would  have  been  a  fatal  heresy  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  decoration  of  the  altar  is  not  so  taudiy 
as  in  other  churches,  though  some  travellers  appear  to  consi- 
der this  as  a  fault,  which  to  me  appears  judicious.  There 
are  in  the  aisles  fourteen  altars,  at  which  service  is  perform* 
ed  at  particular  times. 

The  high  mass,  at  which  I  attended,  was  celebrated  with 
the  usual  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Catholic  ritual  <hi 
such  occasions ;  the  music,  which  in  every  department  of 
Colombia  is  interesting  from  its  excellence,  was  here  very 
imposing,  and  would  be  perfectly  impressive,  were  not  the 
greater  part .  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  occupied  by  a 
cumbrous,  gloomy,  and  uncouth  choir,  which  concealed 
the  choristers,  and  broke  the  vibration  which  gives  to  church 
music  a  great  part  of  its  finest  effect ;  besides,  those  who 
shared  in  the  service  on  the  floor,  had,  from  the  elevaticm  of 
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die  dKur,  no  opportunity  to  join  in  that  part  of  ibt  service, 
which  it  is  the  practice  in  other  Catholic  countries  to  do. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  church  in  Colombia,  is  at  present 
unsettled  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  many  sees  vacant. 
That  of  Caracas  is  vacant  through  the  adherence  of  the 
archbishop  to  the  royal  cause,  his  retirement  to  Spain,  and 
his  subsequent  appdntment  to  a  Spanish  see.  The  princi- 
ples are,  however,  determined  by  the  republic,  and  the  con- 
cordat, to  which  alone  the  republic  will  subscribe,  is  that 
which  existed  between  the  Papal  s6e  and  Spam.  No  bishop, 
or  archbishop,  or  even  a  curate,  could  be  appointed  by  the 
pontiff,  but  upon  the  nomination  or  presentation  of  the 
monarch ;  which  the  papal  authority  merely  ratified ;  nay, 
the  council  of  the  Indies  must  have  approved  before  the 
nomination..  The  republic  determines,  by  a  pursuit  of  the 
rule,  barely  transferring  to  the  present  sovereign  what  was 
exercised  by  the  former.  The  Spanish  court  is  opposed  to 
a  concordat,  and  pbstructs  by  intrigue  at  Rome  the  conclu- 
aon  of  an  accommodation ;  and  it  renders  an  effective  ser- 
vice to  die  republic,  that  it  should  be  so  protracted,  as  every 
day';  experience  proves  it  to  be  superfluous  and  unnecessa- 
ry;  as  it  conduces,  in  the  eatly  operations  of  die  new  insti- 
tutions, to  still  the  agitations  which  the  clerical  order  can 
make,  from  the  number  of  aspirants  who  look  up  for  those 
church  livings. 

The  papal  bulls,  which  bestowed  the  new  world  on  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  had  lost  some  of  tUbpr  ostensible  sancti- 
ty ;  the  revolution  totally  destroyed  it.  If  the  pope  should 
affect  to  force  <m*  disregard  the  republic,  the  effect  may  be 
the  dereliction  of  all  European  ecclesiastic  connexion,  and 
the  constitution  of  a  Patriarchate,  independent  only  in  doc- 
trine of  the  European  pontiff.  The  ecdesiastics  no  longer 
exercise  that  pragmatic  power  which  gave  them  a  jurisdic- 
tion, coercive  or  penal,  over  individuals.  They  are  them- 
selves amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  unless  in  cases 
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appertadning  to  their  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Thus,  as 
a  decent  respect  for  religious  opinions  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  social  rights^  the  clerical  order  having  voluntarily  as« 
sumed  the  care  and  concerns  of  another  world,  possessing  all 
the  security  they  require,  and  all  the  authority  that  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  social  state,  are  more  at  leisure  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  future,  and  to  detach  themselves  from  thp 
present.  The  whole  patronage  of  the  church,  in  Spanish 
America,  was  in  the  monarch — it  is  now  in  the  sovereign 
people*  The  church  dignitaries  were  bound  to  render  an- 
nual accounts  to  the  monarch;  and  it  was  through  the 
church  returns  the  council  of  the  Indies  obtained  the 
best  statements  of  the  population  ;  although  there  were  not 
wanting  instances  in  which  those  returns  were  much  below 
the  real  number :  the  bishop  might  apprehend  that  the  souls 
(contributors)  would  be  deemed  too  many ;  the  same  im- 
pression might  influence  the  curates ;  so  that,  by  suppres- 
sion  in  both  cases  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  emolument, 
the  census  always  appeared  less  than  die  real  numben 

The  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  in  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, was  recognised  in  1508,  by  Pope  Julius  IL  The  de- 
tail of  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  will  be  touched  on  more  at 
large  in  a  subsequent  chapter* 
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CHAPTER  VL 

SeligioMs  eeremonul  proeeisions— some  anecdotes  coticeniing«— "doin  Some  as 
they  do  in  Rome."— -Ambulatoiy  beg^g^g8.-and  chanting  in  the  streets. — Thea- 
tre— ^the  Intendanta  spectator— the  character  of  the  spectacle-— long  dramas 
tic  ezhibition.-^Countiy  round  Cafacas-^risit  a  Hacienda  of  Gen.  Clemeate  re* 
stored  after  desoUtion  by  the  Spaniard*— lanes  of  onuige  trees— «ugar-field»-^ 
populous  villagea^-town  illuminated  as  we  returned — name  day  of  the  Liber- 
tador— immense  throngs  in  the  streets — g^iety^military  parades— diversity 
of  milltsiy  eostume»— churches  open— high  mass — musical  celebration  and 
festive  odes  on  the  Libertador— tears  and^roembranees  at  this  festivity— the 
scene  of  Spanish  butcheries — splendid  ball  at  night. 

Stuakgers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  institu- 
tions, forms,  and  customs  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  they 
are  maintained  in  countries  entirely  or  predominantly 
catholic,  are  apt  to  treat  the  ceremonials  which  are  occasion- 
ally exhibited  in  the  public  streets,  with  levity,  or  an  indis- 
creet disrespect  Education  no  doubt  has  its  share  in  the 
emotion  whfch  is  thus  produced,  especially  in  -those  of  the 
reformed  sects,  whose  discipline  and  doctrine  are  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  mother  church.  The  ceremonial  usages  of 
the  catholics  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  are  con- 
fined to  the  service  within  the  bounds  of  their  churches,  and 
in  fact  there  is  less  pageantry,  for  such  it  is,  and  less  of  the 
display  which  appertains  to  the  greater  festivals,  such  as 
Ctuistmas,  Passion  week,  Easter,  and  those  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  the  various  holidays  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  though  all  religions  have  an  equal  freedom  and 
exemption  from  constraint  Persons  educated  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  therefore,  even  members  of  the  Catholic  church 
who  visit  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy,  are  not  prepared  for 
the  difierehce  which  is  so  striking,  between  the  ceremonials 
and  usages  of  the  same  church;  and  it  is  perhaps  much 
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more  so  in  the  countries  formerly  Spamsb,  than  any  where 
excepting  Portugal  or  its  dependencies  in  Asia  and  Ame-» 
rica,  by  wUch  I  particularly  refer  to  Goa  and  to  Brazil  ge- 
nerally. Nor  b  this  at  ail  surprizing^  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  other  institutions  and  usages,  public  and.  domestic, 
have  stood  until  the  revolution  upon  exactly  the  same  un- 
changeable and  restricted  ground  as  at  the  conquest.  I  had 
not  an  opportunity,  while  at  Caracas,  to  witness  the  religious 
precessions  which  take  place  there  on  certain  festivals,  but 
I  iiad  ample  opportunity  to  be  a  spectator  at  Bogota,  where 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  certainly  rivalled  in  extravagance 
what  I  had  witnessed  at  Goa  many  years  before. 

There  are  some  customs  which  I  witnessed  at  Caracas, 
that  belong  to  the  narrative  of  manners  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  give.  One  of  these  is  common  to  catholic  coun- 
tries generally,  the  other  may  be,  but  it  never  before  fell  un- 
der my  observation.  Passing  along  one  of  the  public  streets, 
I  had  just  turned  a  comer,  when  I  heard  the  tbkling  of 
a  small  chamber  bell;  my  ear  had  been  familiar  to  such 
sounds  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  mass,  and  fot  a  moment  I 
forgot  that  it  is  only  in  the  morning  Aat  niass  ik  celei^ted ; 
but  my  cogitations,  were  soon  terminated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  small  corps  of  clerical  men  *and  asaatants  in  their  cos- 
tume of  celebration ;  a  boy  preceded  with  the  bell  I  had 
heard,  which  he  tinkled  at  intervals  ;  he  was  fdlowed  by  an 
ecclesiastic  who  carried  the  sacrament  with  the  chalice,  and 
the  usual  covering ;  he  was  attraded  by  others ;  and  a  small 
crowd  of  boys  and  females  followed.  Upon  the  approach  of 
this  procession,  all  persons,  before  pas^ng  in  either  direc- 
tion, halted,  standing  uncovered,  generally  against  the  sidea 
of  the  street — the  procession  moving  along  the  centre.  As 
the  procession  advanced,  the  passengers  uncovered  their 
heads,  some  bent  a  knee,  and  die  women,  without  excep- 
tion, knek  wherever  they  had  Stood  on  seeing  the  procession 
approach ;  and  as  it  is  a  safe  maxim,  founded  on  prudence 
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as  well  as  civility,  to  conform  to  usages  which  do  no  dis« 
service,  but  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  injurious,  it  is 
best  to  *^  do  as  they  do  in  Rome ;''  it  was  the  ceremonial  of 
carr}'ing  the  eucharist  to  a  person,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
i^roaching  death,  on  which  occasion  two  sacraments,  the 
eucharist  and  extreme  unctibn,  are  administered.  This  cus- 
tom was  familiar  to  me,  but  not  its  publicity,  which  was 
wholly  unexpected,  though  educated  in  that  church  myself* 
Returning  from  a  visit,  some  time  after  night-fall,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  choral  music ;  for  a  moment  I  looked  round 
to  see  what  church  it  proceeded  from,  not  having  seen  any 
m  that  quarter  before ;  but  the  sounds  becoming  more  dis* 
tinct,  I  st(^t,  and  was  indeed  pleased  with  the  strength  and 
concord  of  the  chant,  in  which,  though  the  delicate  tones 
of  many  puerile  voices  were  evident,  they  were  happily  in- 
corpcrated  in  harmony  with  a  fine  tenon  The  males  and 
females  passing,  as  soon  as  this  source  of  symphony  became 
visible,  arranged  themselves  as  usual  on  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  crowd,  only  distinguishable, 
as  yet,  by  the  lighted  tapers  which  they  each  carried  in  then: 
hands ;  other  lights,  suspended  to  a  lofty  frame,  of  about 
seven  feet  by  four,  displayed  a  picture  transparency,  I  could 
not  distinctly  perceive  the  subject,  but  of  course  some  saint 
or  holy  personage ;  I  believe,  however,  it  was  the  Virgin. 
An  heads  were  uncovered,  but  I  saw  none  kneel ;  the  paint- 
ing was  carried  by  persons  who  sustained  it  in  an  elevated, 
but  inclining  position,  a  range  of  youths  with  tapers  ad- 
vanced in  front,  the  picture  followed,  and  then  a  priest,  in 
dark  canonicals,  with  his  stole ;  they  continue  the  chants 
tUl  they  came  in  front  of  the  residence  of  an  opulent  citizen, 
where  they  halted  and  chaunted  for  a  few  moments,  when 
the  door  opened ;  a  female  advanced  and  presented  some- 
thing to  the  cleigyman,'and  the  procession  was  resumed ; 
and  thus  it  frequently  stopped,  and  was  visited  from  each 
house  in  the  same  way.    Passengers,  male  and  female,  *  also 
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Stepped  forward  and  communicated  with  the  priest  More 
than  one  hundred  persons  followed,  many  of  whom,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ancient  practice,  united  in  the  strain ;  as  wasalao 
customary  among  the  minstrels  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
who  sung  romances  along  the  public  streets  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  from  whom  the  practice  is  probably  derived. 

Thb  perambulation  is,  however,  a  species  of  mendicity, 
and,  as  the  churches  whkh  are  not  parochial  derive  alt  their 
resources  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  pious,  I  presume 
these  processions  have  in  view  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions. The  donations  I  have  been  told  are  very  small,  una  real 
being  the  most  that  is  expected ;  though  the  sex  are  said 
to  be  given  to  *^do  good  by  stealth,"  and  bestow  much 
more  than  is  sdicited. 

The  difference  of  education,  and  the  customs  df  countries, 
give  to  these  processions  an  air  of  novelty ;  and,  unless  it  be 
the  bterruption  of  the  streets,  and  its  frequent  recurrence^ 
it  b  a  harmless  custom.  The  impressions  derived  from 
education  among  the  numerous  refcHined  branches  of  the 
Christian  church,  are,  no  doubt,  adverse  to  these  pompous 
ceremonials,  and  the  use  of  pictures  and  images,  much  more 
at  the  worship  expected,  or  by  implication  exacted,  m 
uncovering  the  head  and  bending  the  knee  during  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  sacrament.  •  Yet,  after  all,  is  there  not  as  much 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  offended  as  the  oflfenders  ?  Upon 
a  dispassionate  examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  pomp  of 
the  mother  church  is  by  no  means  greater  than  that  ci  the 
Jewish  ceremonial,  nor  more  mysterious,  and  yet  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  are  disseminated  as  doctrinaL  There  b  an 
allegory  in  the  ceremonbl  of  the  mass,  in  which  every  action 
b  emblematic  of  some  event  in  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ ;  however  this  allegory  raay  liave  been  adapted  to  ages 
of  extreme  ignorance,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  not  at  hand 
to  inform  the  great  body  of  the  people,  an  allegory  of  thb 
descriptbn  was  calculated  to  engage  the  senses,  and  carry, 
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widi  tbe  fMRKMry  of  the  oeremoiiial  explained,  a  solemn  im- 
pRawm  of  die  event  to  which  it  referred.  The  conversbn 
of  ceremonial  forms  into  doctrinal  obligations,  and  the  dan* 
gcr  of  another  great  schism,  which  would  separate  the  inteU 
ligent  from  tbe  uninformed,  has  prevented  any  alteration  of 
moment,  in  the  ceremonial  forms ;  and  if  the  mind  is  chained 
down  by  despotic  governments,  and  among  the  rest  by  the 
policy  of  the  church  itself,  this  pomp  becomes  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessary resort,  as  the  antidote  to  thi^  disorder  which  would 
arise  from  tbe  absence  of  a  system,  as  well  as  of  know« 
ledge.  It  is  to  be  desired,  thsLt  all  Christian  sects  would 
consent,  in  all  countries,  as  they  do  in  the  United  States,  to 
worship,  without  compulsion  oc  reproach,  each  in  their  own 
way.  Religion  being  a  matter  purely  individual,  no  man 
being  responsible  for  theerrors  of  another,  and  opinion  being 
ilaelf  derived  from  the  accidental  position  of  the  individual  in 
bb  first  years ;  the  charity  of  the  Christian  precept  would 
seem  to  demand,  not  merely  a  right  to  the  exercise  of 
choice,  but  mutual  forbearance  among  those  who  profess 
tbe  worship  of  the  same  object,  and,  in  reality,  differ  only  in 
dioee  fiorms,  or  the  pragmatic  inventions  of.  mystical  or  bar- 
barous  agea.  I  have  been  often  asked  as  to  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  Colombia,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  zealous  wish  that  missionaries 
could  be  sent  among  them  as  among  the  Indians !  There  is 
some  contradiction  between  such  inquiries  and  wishes,  and 
a  complaint  that  is  sometimes  made  as  to  the'  doctrinal 
tenet  of  the  Catholic  or  universal  unity  of  the  church,  and 
tbe  incidental  inference  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  it 
Unquestionably,  such  was  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  church 
as  soon  as  it  had  become  politically  potent ;  and,  in  some 
countries,  it  continues  to  be  put  forth  still.  But  is  not  this  the 
tenet  of  every  sect?  Do  not  the  sects  of  the  reformed 
churches  hold  salvation  as  belonging  to  themselves  exclu* 
sivdy  ?  Whether  avowed  or  only  inferred,  the  &ct  b  the 
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maiCf  every  sect  must  enteitaia  some  such  opiiiia%  or  why 
toan  a  separate 'sect  ?  If  the  Catholic  be  not  entitled  to  sal* 
vatioD  according  to  any  one  or  more  opinions  of  sects,  is  not 
that  the  very  subject  of  accusation?  It  is  lamentable  that 
mankind  should  be  duis  held  as  perpetual  adversaries,  and 
the  doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will  be  made  the  foundation 
for  discord !  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  tnieing  the  evil 
to  the  oauae  of  its  duration^— but  it  might  be  deemed  in- 
vidious— 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

I  was  led  to  this  digression  without  premeditation,  and  it 
IS  not  worth  while  to  erase  it,  by  the  nuumer  in  which  some 
of  our  young  Americans,  whom  I  met  in  my  travels,  be- 
haved on  such  occasions,  and  which  has  caused  me.  some  un« 
pleasant  momenta.  I  heard  one  relate  an  anecdote  of  him- 
self with  great  self-apphuse :  the  sacrament  passing,  as  is 
customaiy,  the  gentleman  would  neither  stop  nor  uncover 
hb  head ;  one  of  the  procession  party  intimated  that  this  act 
of  respect  was  due,  and  added,  aococding  to  his  educated 
belief,  '^  will  you  not  take  off  your  hat  in  the  presence  of 
God  ?"  (meaning,  accordit^  to  the  doctrine  of  ttansubstaa- 
tiation,  the  sacFament)'~thi8  liberal^  who,  had  it  been  in 
Turkey,  and  n^lected  what  was  expected  of  respect  to 
the  Moslem  ceremonial,  might  have  found  his  head  in 
hands — replied,  pointing  to  the  heavens, — ^*  Dies  ariba  /" 
God  is  above,-— and  he  exulted  not  a  little  at  the  act,  be- 
cause he  knew  he  was  perfectly  secure. 

On  another  occasioti,  at  one  of  those  ambulatory  beg* 
gings,  a  young  American  followed  the  procession,  where 
there  was  no  head  covered  but  his  own ;  the  militia  had 
been  mustered  that  day,  and  one  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
with  the  procession  had  his  firelock ;  the  American  stranger 
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wasieqoested  dtfaer  to  take  off  hb^hat  or  retire ;  like  Gdd^ 
smithes  oentinely  he  conceived  his  religion  in  danger,  and 
his  dignity  called  iqxxi  to  refuse ;  the  militia-man  raised 
his  firelock  and  fired  it  in  the  young  man's  &ce ;  to  be 
sure  the  loading  was  only  powder ;  but  thanks  to  the  revo- 
hition,  which  has  caused  respect  to  be  paid  to  strangersi. 
and  who  surely  owe  respect  to  decorum  at  least  in  return, 
the  matter  dwe  ended ;  had  it  been  before  the  revdution, 
the  ball 'might  have  been  used  with  impunity.  And,  afier 
all,  vras  it  worth  wbUe,  for  the  mere  p^ormanoe  of  an  act 
of  civility,  whidi  would  be  paid  to  any  decent»looking  man 
or  woman  in  the  public  street,  to  induce  such  a  reproof  ?— ^^ 
in  fact  such  an  insult**^for  the  mifitia-man  was  not  insensi- 
ble that  such  an  act  as  hb  must  be  seriously  fisit— -and  un* 
doubtedly,  if  the  issue  be  compared  with  the  cause  that  pro» 
duced  it,  a  peraon  of  good  sense  would  prefer  to  avoid  an 
insult  so  palpable,  by  recoUecdng  that  he  was  disregarding 
die  institutions  erf*  a  whole  people,  whose  hospitality  he  every 
day  experienced,  and  firom  whose  laws  he  expected  protec* 
don.  A  man  of  good  sense  would  say  *^  I  am  but  a  stran*- 
ger,  the  laws  have  declared  that  a  given  religion  shall  b^ 
that  of  the  state ;  that  no  man  shall  be  mdested  for  his 
opinions ;  that  no  man  must  disparage  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  set  my  private  educated 
opinion,  acquired  in  a  foreign  land,  against  the  acquired 
contrary  qpinion  in  this  land,  where  I  am  a  stranger ;  I 
will  not  incur  the  risk  of  marQrrdom  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tioQ  of  setting  their  customs  at  defiance ;  an  act  of  civil  re- 
elect is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  judgment,  or  the  right 
of  fineely  thinking,  but  an  act  of  decorum  which  even  the 
prejudices  of  men  will  not  forbid,  where  evil  cannot  arise 
out  of  it.''  I  have  seen  a  worthy  man  at  Goa,  committed 
to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  and  very  grossly  abused^  for 
an  unintentional  act  under  similar  circumstances.  In  Co* 
lombia,  the  government  itself  is  bound  to  respect  the  edu- 
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cated  habits  derived  from  i^s,  by  forbidcfing  all  external 
fdigious  transactions  that  might  produce  contention  or  vio* 
fence ;  and  it  is  not  in  sach  a  case  for  a  stranger  to  my  this' 
whole  nation  is  wrong,  and  I  will  set  myself  up  to  dis- 
parage it ;  he  may  consider  these  processions  idolatrous ;  they 
believe  them  holy — ^the  laws  say  they  shall  not  be  treated 
with  contempt«-«-a  man,  who  is^  desirous  of  martyrdom,  nuy 
find  opportunities  enough  to  gratify  his  penchant ;  but  the 
preferabfe-  course  for  a  man  of  sense,  if  he  cannot  conform 
to  the  decorum  of  society^  b  not  to  enter  a  countiy.  where 
his  delicacy  may  be  shocked  by  the  zeal  of  a  fimatic^  or  the 
significant  hint  of  a  militia-man. 

Having  some  curiosity  to  see  the  theatre  which  Hum- 
boldt so  correctly  describes,  I  chose  to  go  alone,  and  found 
admis^on  for  una  real;  and,  hearing  that  the  pit  was  an 
open  area,  I  made  my  way  up  stairs,  and  found  myself  in  a 
box,  the  door  of  which  had  been  politely  opened  for  me. 
My  position  was  in  the  transverse  line  of  boxes  in  front  and 
parallel  with  the  stage.  Ranges  of  boxes,  all  filled  with  com- 
pany,  principally  ladies,  occupied  both  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram ;  the  ground-floor,  literally  the  ground,  was  the  pit,  and 
the  celling,  the  blue  serene  spangled  vault  of  heaven.  The 
stage  was  about  twenty -four  or  twenty -five  feet  broad  in  front, 
flanked  by  what  the  players  call  wings,  forming  two  sides  of 
a  square.  The  fit>nt  scene,  by  the  falling  of  which  the  acts 
were  discriminated,  was  a  sort  of  pastoral  picture,  such  as  a 
century  ago  were  prefixed  by  sentimental  writc^^  to  works  oi 
tlie  imagination;  and  when  it  drew  up,  displayed  such 
oblique  wings  as  are  found  in  the  theatres  of  itinerants,  ex^^^ 
hibiting  cdunms  or  trees  in  bold  daubing  upon  stout  pa- 
per.  The  flat  or  iMck  scenes,  diminbhed  according^o  the 
stage  laws  c^  perspective,  were  changed  as  the  subject  called 
for  a  camp,  the  chamber  of  a  palace,  a  forest,  or  a  shipwreck, 
all  of  which  appeared  in  dramittic  progression. 
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My  progress  in  the  language  enabled  me  to  catch  only  a 
part  of  the  dialogue  and  the  theme,  but  I  found  it  had  a  plot, 
in  which  Achilles  was  discovered  in  petticoats,  and  Patro* 
clus  and  Hector,  besides  some  other  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
composed  the  dramatis  persons ;  among  whom  also  were 
Andromache  and  Briseis,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the 
finequent  associate  of  Spanish  dramas,  a  buffoon,  a  sort  of 
Seafim,  who  made  mirth  serious  and  melancholy  laughable : 
as  for  example,  during  the  dire  conflict  of  arms,  for  what  I 
know  between  Hector  and  somebody  from  Greece ;  this 
Spanish  clown  displayed,  by  outspread  fingers,  staring^  eyes, 
and  trembling  action,  all  the  contortions  of  clownish  fear-^ 
and  when  the  heroes,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  disappeared, 
the  affrighted  clown  exclaimed  '*  Jesu  Christo  /"  It  would 
be  trifling  to  dwell  upon  the  anachronism ;  but  there  was 
another,  the  **  airy  sea"  in  the  back  ground,  at  first  calm  as 
the  lake  of  Valencia,  was  on  a  sudden  disturbed,  and  a  square 
i^ged  vessel  appeared — it  is  wrecked  with  some  striking 
heroine,  whom  the  Scapin,  with  great  gravity,  helped  to  re« 
lieve,  while  the  gallant  Menelaus,  or  somebody  else,  stood 
on  the  sea-shore,  admiring  the  roses  in  hb  own  sandals. 
The  clown  was,  nevertheless,  amusing — his  powers  of  lace 
much  preferable  to  the  quality  of  his  jokes,  though  so 
much  out  of  place  and  time;  and,  though  he  imitated 
nature  most  abominably,  in  an  appropriate  drama  he 
would  have  merited  at  least  as  much  applause  as  he  got ; 
^icb  was  more  than  Hector  or  Andromache  could  say  for 
themselves.  After  all,  the  credit  of  the  piece,  whatever  it 
may  be,  belongs  to  Spain,  from  which  this  species  of  drama, 
of  I  know  not  how  many  acts,  is  derived ;  for  it  commen* 
ced  about  six  o'clock;  and  it  was  twelve  when  I  came 
away,  leaving  the  play  not  yet  finished. 

Soon  after  I  was  seated,  the  iniehdant,  General  Soublette, 
entered,  and  placed  himself  on  the  same  bench,  and  asked 
several  questions  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  drama,  which  I 
answered   without  any    reserve,  and  in  which  he  agreed* 
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This  gendeman  appeared  in  his  costume  as  a  private  citi« 
sen,  and  Without  guards  or  attendants^  like  a  republican  ma* 
gistrate ;  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  it ;  and  the  occasion 
enabled  me  to  pat:eive,  in  the  amenity  and  cordial  manner 
with  which  he  recognized  persons  of  different  conditions, 
how  suitably  he  filled  his  station.  The  theatre  was  perfect* 
ly  orderly,  though  all  parts  were  full ;  cheerfulness  and  gue» 
ty  were  conspicuous  in  the  boxes,  and  between  the  acts,  as 
elsewhere,  they  chatted  in  tones  not  very  much  depressed, 
something  louder  than  a  whisper — ^yet  perfecdy  agreeable, 
with  their  friends  in  adjacent  boxes.  The  boxes  here,  as  in 
Spain,  are  like  pews  in  our  churches,  private  property,  and 
the  owner  with  the  key  transfers  the  right  of  admission. 

The  country  around  Caracas,  from  the  distance,  presents 
an  unbroken  appearance  of  prosperous  cultivation ;  and,  un« 
less  where  the  casualties  of  the  revolution  have  by  the  flight 
of  the  former  owners  suflbned  them  to  go  to  decay,  the  reali* 
ty  is  as  prosperous  as  the  appearance.  We  had  numerous 
parties  in  different  directions  of  the  valley,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  particularize,  two  or  three  will  be  selected  as 
tsufficiendy  characteristic.  As  there  are  no  wheel  carriages, 
the  ladies  ride,  and  with  ease  and  self-command.  General 
Clemente  being  absent,  his  interesting  wife  and  daughter 
made  up  a  party  of  both  sexes,  about  twenty  in  number. 
Their  Hacienda,  or  coffee  plantation,  lies  in  the  valley  of 
Chacao,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  east  of  the  city ;  it  had 
suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  Spaniards,  while  they  were 
in  possessionof  Caracas,  as  all  property  of  the  patriots  did ;  but 
the  activity  and  intelligence  of  Senora  Clemente  had  already 
gone  so  far  in  its  restoration,  that  when  we  arrived  the  do- 
mesucs  were  already  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  hand- 
some crop  of  cofiee,  for  the  process  of  shelling  by  the  mill. 
She  had  replaced  the  hodses  demolished  by  the  Spaniards ; 
but  not  so  lofty,  or  so  large ;  she  erected  what  in  Bengal 
would  be  called  a  spacious  bungalow,  but  in  familiar  Ian- 
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giMge  a  spacious  thatched  house,  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tioDs  required  for  convenience  and  for  comfort ;  and  here 
!we  had  a  table  already  laid  out  with  abundant  wines,  cakes, 
never  omitting  the  pride  of  the  Caracas  housewives,  a  vari- 
etjr  of  the  finest  sweetmeats ;  and,  as  it  was  a  day  to  take  air, 
and  to  see  as  well  as  converse,  we  perambulated  the  ave- 
nues of  the  coflfee  trees,  saw  those  which  had  escaped  ruffian 
outrage,  and  the  new^  and  v^rous  plants  in  full  ihiitagei 
which  had  replaced  those  that  were  destroyed ;  we  saw  the 
ditches,  which  deiiberate  vengeance  had  dug  to  draw  off  the 
virgin  stream,  without  which  the  plant  perishes,  and  where 
it  was  restored  and  improved,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  healthful 
rivulets  over  a  more  extended  surface,  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  plantation.  The  valley  in  the  rear,  or  south-east  of 
the  Hacienda,  is  more  than  LOO  feet  lower  than  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  sugar  cane  was  rearing  its  golden  stems  in  pa- 
lallel  lines,  and  the  manu&cture  was  already  in  progress 
of  drying,  ckanii^,  and  shelling.  The  store  houses  and  oU 
fices,  which  cannot  be  too  airy  or  commodious  for  the  skil- 
ful preparation  of  the  coffee,  yet  exhibited  their  wrecks,  but 
were  in  the  slow  train  of  reparation.  Until  these  are  repair- 
ed, the  process  is  carried  on  only  by  expedients  very  sjow, 
but  with  care  effective ;  earthen  pots  supplying  the  place  of 
steeping  cisterns,  cowhides  instead  of  sloping  platforms  for 
drying,  and  wooden  troughs  and  hand  pestles,  the  place  of 
&e  shelling-mill.  I  felt  much  satisfiiction  at  the  cheerfulness 
and  contentedness  of  the  labouring  people  employed;  there 
were  some  women  who  had  been  slaves,  but  who  would  not 
.separate  themselves  from  the  haqiepda  of  their  former  master, 
and  who  appeared  to  feel  tlie  happiness  of  being  restored  to 
die  kindness  of  the  excellent  family,  by  whom  they  were  treat- 
ed as  kindly  as  their  kindred. 

JLanea  of  orange  trees  ornamented  the  verge  of  the  lower 
valley,  and  the  extremity  of  the  coffee  ground.  In  the  moun- 
tain, more  than  a  mile  distant,  but  which  scarcely  seemed  a 
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Btone^  ^irow,  one  of  those  chasms  or  openiogs,  dn^ 
of  the  mountain  r^;ion8|  was  displayed  by  the  abrupt  lermi- 
nadon  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  south  side  of  the  Guayra, 
from  the  westward  to  this  place ;  thb  leads  to  other  valle3rs» 
rich  as  that  of  Chacao,  far  to  the  south,  and  west,  and  east. 
After  spending  a  delightful  day,  we  returned  by  a  di&rent 
route,  having  passed  the  haii^ome  bridge  of  Candelaria, 
over  the  Anuco,  on  going  out,  and  the  paved  causeway  here- 
after noticed  on  our  return.  I  was  not  aware  that  tho^  was 
so  populous  a  suburb,  until  this  occasicm ;  but  there  were 
several  village  on  the  road,  and  in  full  active  population,  oc- 
cupied by  agriculture ;  and  many  arrieros^  with  their  mules, 
who  transport  the  fruits  of  the  valley  to  market.  We  were 
overtaken  by  the  light  shade  of  night  as  we  entered  the  city, 
which  we  found  to  be  already  v^ry  generally  illuminated,  it 
being  the  27th,  and  the  name-day  of  Bolivar  being  the  next 
day ;  so  that,  not  content  with  the  birthday  itself,  they  illu- 
minated the  night  before,  and  they  continued  it  on  the  29th, 
which  was  also  devoted  to  genonal  festivity :  we  spent  an 
evening  as  agreeable  as  the  day,  the  spirits  lig^t,  and  exhila- 
rtted  by  thb  delicious  climate. 

The  28th  being  the  Preadent's  birth-day,  the  voice  of 
the  artillery  was  heard  very  early  in  every  direction ;  and  the 
drum  gave  *^  a  louder  note"  than  common.  The  streets  of  Ca- 
racas are  usually  very  still,  and  seklom  crowded  in  ordinary ; 
on  this  day  they  appeared  like  ant-hills  with  their  inhabitants 
in  motion.  The  military  shone  in  all  their  best  uniforms-^if 
it  be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  that  uniform,  which  conforms 
to  no  common  cut,  or  pattern,  or  colour ;  but  they  formed 
to  a  stranger's  eye  an  attractive  spectacle,  some  in  blue,  red, 
Cfc  yellow  short  coats,  with  blue,  red,  yellow,  or  white  pan- 
taloons ;  waistcoats  scariet,  yellow,  or  white ;  and  nuiny  with 
each  of  the  three  garments  of  a  difierent  colour,  blue  or  red 
coat,  with  red  waistcoat,  and  yellow  trowsers ;  others  with 
trowsers  h  Id  Turc^  of  yellow,  white,  or  crimson,  tied  above 
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the  ancle ;  some  with  fin  haU^  and  others  mtb  the  like  di- 
versity of  leather,  straw,  or  Italian  caps,  and  towering  fea- 
Aers  of  diverse  hues.  There  were  some  officers  of  the  sts^, 
who  paid  more  regard  to  military  uniformity,  who  wore  their 
blue  coats,  fini  hats,  boots,  wUte  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
sabres,  belts,  and  spurs.  These  varieties  of  colours  were 
not  altogether  the  eflfect  of  caprice  or  vanity ;  there  was  a  re- 
gulation for  uniform,  but  a  regulation  could  neither  import 
doth  sufficient  of  a  colour,  nor  pay  the  tailor ;  so  that  the 
necessities  of  the  case  authorised  an  innovation,  wluch  ^ca- 
price and  vanity  improved  upon. 

This  festival  drew  out  all  the  troops,  regulars  and  volun» 
teers ;  the  latter  composed,  like  our  own  during  the  late  war^ 
of  the  promising  youth  of  the  most  opulent  iaroilies,  and 
best  educated,  who,  indeed,  appeared  to  as  much  advantage 
as  those  whom  they  resembled :  the  diversity  in  the  uniform 
was  not  so  great  among  these  as  among  the  regular  officers. 
The  arms  were,  in  general,  in  excellent  condition  as  to  ap* 
pearance,  but*some  were  fit  only  for  a  parade  of  ceremony.' 

The  regulars  of  the  line  were  in  jackets  of  Russia  sheet- 
ing, Osnaburg  pantaloons^  shirts,  and  shoes,  and  apparel  ge- 
nerally in  very  good  condition,  whole,  and  neat.  The  caps 
were  the  leather  caps  of  the  French  fashion,  a  firustum  of  a 
cone  inverted,  with  a  shield  for  the  eyes  in  front,  in  good 
polish ;  beks  and  other  accoutrements  neat  flach  r^ment 
had  a  facing,  such  as  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  and  the  cut  of  the 
clothing  proved  that  the  tailor's  establishment  was  complete. 

Such  of  the  officers  as  rode  during  the  day  were  well 
mounted ;  and  some  fine  horses,  sixteen  hands  high,  ap- 
.  peared  on  parade,  the  first  I  had  seen  of  that  stature ;  bays 
and  blacks,  but  particularly  roans  and  moose-coloured.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  them  had  been  subjected  to 
that  cruel,  wanton,  and  pernicious  practice  of  nicking,  which 
undertakes  to  disfigure  that  beautiful  animal,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  protecting  himself  from  insects,  and 
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OA011  injuring  Uts  health  and  temper.  The  aaddks  worn  by 
the  mounted  officers  were  the  high-peaked  and  cantled,  the 
only  saddles  fit  or  safely  to  be  worn  in  this  steep  moun* 
tainous  counury.  The  housings  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
eye  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  uniformity ;  they  were 
extravagantly  f^audyi  and  no  two  alike. 

I  had  full  opportunity  to  see  the  troops  move,  and  they  must 
not  hate  had  ears  or  souls  if  they  did  not  move  well»  and  in  time 
to  their  inimitable  drums  and  bugles  and  wind  instruments,  of 
which  there  were  several  distinct  bands ;  their  marching  way 
in  lively  animating  triple  time,  and  their  attention  and  silenoe 
most  exemi^ary.  I  could  not .  but  recollect  my  two  poor 
sentinels  at  Laguayni,  and  wished  they  were  here  to  share  the 
new  regimentals,  or  at  least  a  pair  of  paragattas  each,  and  a 
pert  of  the  good  things  that  were  handed  along  the  line.  Sal- 
vos of  artillery  took  place,  and  the  troops  went  through  the 
usual  forms  common  in  other  countries. 

The  churches  were  all  open,  and  it  was  on  tliis  occa^on 
that  with  my  daughter  I  attended  high  mass*  in  the  cathe* 
dral,  where  the  Intendant  with  his  suite  were  present ;  his 
coat  was  of  scarlet  with  embroidery  of  gold,  that  would  not 
have  appeared  to  disadvantage  in  the  cortege  of  Napoleon. 

After  high  mass  was  finished  the  troops  formed  in  the 
great  square.  A  pavilion  had  been  erected  over  the  flight 
of  stairs  at  the  north  entrance,  and  a  full  band  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  musicians  performed  some  musical  pieces,  and 
there  were  recited  and  sung  some  odes  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, in  which  whenever  the  name  of  Bolivar  occurred, 
and  it  was  the  whole  theme,  the  air  resounded  with  accla- 
mations, not  only  from  the  soldiery,  but  from  the  vast  con- 
course assembled.  Where  I  had  placed  myself,  I  could 
hear  many  exulting  expressions  and  allusions  to  former 
times,  and  to  the  cruel  butcheries  that  had  been  comniitted 
on  that  very  plaza,  which  was  at  that  moment  the  scene  of 
triumph  and  grateful  celebration  of  the  hero,  whose  con- 
stancy had  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  liberated  his 
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GODOtry.  Nomerous  ladies  attended,  and  the  windows  of 
die  adjacent  houses  were  crowded  with  them.  Tears  of  joy 
and  of  rememlKance  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of 
aged  matrons,  and  widows,  .whose  fathers,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, or  sons,  had  perished  by  Spanish  vindictiveness,  and 
whose  wrongs  were  expiated  by  the  triumph  with  which 
they  could  not  but  be  assimilated  on  this  occasion. 

The  evening  had  been.assigned  for  a  splendid  balL  Acorn- 
mittee  was  adectrd  from  the  principal  citizens  and  officers, 
to  whom  the  direction  was  given,  and  who  acted  as  stew- 
ards»  to  which  we  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation,  and  of 
which  I  shall  give  some  account,  as  indicative  of  customs  and 
manners,  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AnnWetury  of  Bolivar,  38th  Octobep^rejmcing  and  ball — tketchea  of  mannery' 
— dancingp — music — waltzing^. — Gustoros  derived  from  Spain  remaining.— Eti- 
quette.-—Equality  realized.— Many  beautiea  absent,  royalists.— The  magna- 
nimity of  the  repoblicans  towarda  the  royalist  families,  a  noble  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards  to  patriot  females.— An  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
this  conduct  by  a  revolutionary  sage. — Dr.  I^itchfield. — Party  to  Chacao.-r 
Evening  at  Blandin's— -plantation  described— and  house — ^the  excellent  meant^ 
fiir  steeping  and  preparing  cofTcfe— the  augmentation  of  the  plantation — kind 
of  soil— -females  of  the  family—- domestic  concert.— Generous  feeling  towards 
Bolivar. — ^Midnight  party. — Exquisite  climate. — ^Novel  aspect  of  ruins  by 
night. 

The  whde  of  the  StSth  Was  a  day  of  uninterrupted  festivity.. 
The  climate^  always  temperate,  was,  on  this  occasion,  particu« 
larly  favouraUe  to  the  interchange  of  visits  and  to  walking,. 
Tte  streets  were  crowded  by  the  genteel  class  of  young 
)adks»  visiting  some  hours  in  their  gayest  apparel,  and  di. 
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vested  of  every  care  but  innocent  enjoyment  The  ride 
tables  in  every  house  were  covered  with  refreshments  and 
bouquettes ;  and  it  was  not  until  near  night  that  the  neoes« 
sity  of  preparing  for  the  boll  left  the  streets,  for  a  short  time, 
in  siloice. 

No  bally  in  any  private  house,  could  be  procured  sufficient 
fiar  the  accommodation  of  so  lai^  a  company  as  was  in* 
vited.  One  oi  the  laigest  houses,  however,  kid,  besides  a 
^cious  hall,  a  ccmtiguous  saloon  and  conidore ;  «id  dieae 
were  enclosed  and  floored  for  the  dance,  and  the  adjacent 
chambers  for  an  entertainment,  substantial  and  convivial. 

The  company  had  assembled  before  eight<--4i  double  band, 
for  relief,  was  established  in  a  passage  between  the  saloon 
and  the  floored  corridore,  so  that  two  sets  might  dance  at 
the  same  time ;  and  the  dancing  soon  commenced.  In  the 
Spanish  contra-dance  the  couples  stand  as  in  our  contra- 
dances,  and  the  order  is  for  the  leading  couple  to  dance  down 
the  whole  set.  But  the  musical  time  and  the  figures  are 
substantially  difierent*  The  elastic  bounding  figured  steps, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  exercise  of  our  style  of  dancing,  are  not 
luiown  in  the  Spanish  dance ;  the  time  is  rather  slower  than 
the  waltz  in  general,  and,  like  waltzing,  consists  more  of 
measured  pacing  than  vivacious  dancing ;  the  figures  too  are 
more  involved ;  for,  although  they  change  right  and  lefi,  and 
perform  all  the  common  movements  of  our  contra-dance,  it  is 
performed  in  graduated  pacing,  in  which  the  hands  partake 
as  much  as  the  feet,  and  the  inclination  of  the  head  and  in- 
flections of  the  person,  exhibit  the  most  graceful  portions  of 
the  figure.  At  first  the  force  of  custom  interferes  with  the 
idea  of  pleasure  to  a  stranger ;  it  had  not  life  enough  for  me ; 
but,  after  a  little  use,  it  becomes  highly  agreeable,  and  where 
the  dancirf^  and  music  are  so  fine,  very  interesting. 

Waltzing  followed  the  first  set  of  contra-dancing,  and 
continued  alternately  liU  about  twefve,  when  parties  of  ladies 
only  werei  drawn  off  for  refireshment ;  after  which  tlie  gentle** 
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men  were  detached  in  turn,  so. as  not  to  interrupt  the 
dancing; 

.  I  had  foil  opportunities  to  review  this  new  and  very  inte* 
resting  assembly,  on  this  interesting  occasion.  The  Ihten- 
dant  was  present,  at  the  birth  day  of  his  friend,  ai  the 
station  he  occupied  would  necessarily  call  for.  He  wis  in 
the  regular  blue  uniform,  and  took  his  station  at  the  head  of 
the  room,  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards  yet  prevailing ;  and 
I  found  it  the  same  at  Bogota.  Adopting  the  Spanish  laws, 
from  the  very  impossibility  of  forming  a  new  code  in  the 
midst  of  war,  the  other  usages  go  along  with  them.  It  b,  no 
doobt,  harmless,  that  a  governor  should  preside  at  a  festive 
edebration ;  but,  as  of  prescriptive  right,  which  custom,  long 
pursued,  comes  to  be,  it  b  not  consistent  with  the  equafity  of 
a  free  state,  that  the  authority,  vested  as  a  trust  for  public  be- 
nefit, should  give  countenance  to  a  prerogative  of  precedency, 
where  the  principles  of  equality  admit  a  magistrate  to  a  pri- 
vate house  with  no  prerogative  above  that  of  any  other  citizen. 
There  was  certainly  no  intention  to  set  up  an  authority  m  the 
circle  of  domestic  festivity,  but  a  free  people  should  not 
suflfer  a  mere  usagci  at  present  not  suspected  to  be  evil,  that 
may  become  one  very  serious.  The  Spanbh  ndnister  Yrujo^ 
during  hb  residence  in  the  United  States,  attempted  to  en* 
force  an  etiquette  of  precedence  at  the  entertainments  which 
die  President  of  the  United  States  gave  to  public  ministers 
and  their  fiimilies ;  but  it  was  not  tolerated ;  the  President, 
with  hb  usual  discernment  and  firmness,  saw  that  it  would 
lead  to  an  endless  squabble  between  the  jealous  vanity  of 
one  sex  and  the  diplomatic  artifices  of  the  other.  He  de- 
cided that  the  first  lady  who  came  to  his  entertainment 
should  have  the  first  place,  and  so  in  succession.  That 
there  were  no  orders  or  degrees  of  priority  or  precedence  in 
repubKcs,  and,  if  it  were  not  proper  that  he  should  dischaige 
hb  domestic  duties,  he  would  give  his  chair  to  any  of  his 
guests }  for  he  was  only  a  citizenat  the  festive  txwd.    It  is 
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but  just  to  Bay  thsrt  general  Soublette  neiAer  prcfumed  nor 
assumed  any  thing  unbecoming,  he  complied  with  a  custom 
established ;  and  no  one  was  offended,  or  even  suspected,  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  any  thing  incongenial  with  free- 
dom in  the  usage. 

There  were  sixty  couple  in  each  of  the  two  sets  on  the 
{floor,  and  in  motion  at  the  same  moment.  As  the  dancing- 
•rooms  were  spacbus,  the  intervals  behind  the  dancers  af* 
forded  ample  space  to  see  all  the  dancing  parties ;  and  I  had 
an  ample  opportunity  to  view  the  beauties  of  Caracas.  As 
the  officers  of  the  army  every  where  are  acquainted  with  the 
Jadies,  I  had  selected  a  friend  from  that  class  to  be  my  con* 
^uctor,  and,  as  we  passed  along  the  gay  ranks,  I  had  the 
names  and  anecdotes  of  all  who  moved  before  us,  male  and 
female.  I  treasure  nothing  up  on  such  occasions  unless  it 
be  honourable  and  agreeable  ;  my  memory  has  no  place  for 
any  thing  else ;  and  it  was  with  sincere  delight,  of  which  time 
has  not  diminished  the  remembrance,  that  I  saw  on  that  occa« 
sion  a  scene  of  concord  and  liberality,  good  sense  and  propriety, 
which  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  had  pretended  to  be  im«* 
possible,  and  the  enemies  of  that  revolution  are  the  enemies  to 
liberty  every  tirhere,  whatever  they  may  pretend  to ;  I  saw  in  the 
tinafiected  and  cheerful  intercourse  and  association  of  that  ev« 
'Cning,  the  confutation  of  those  croaking  predictions  and  mali- 
cious aspersions  cast  upon  the  revolutionists,  before  triumph 
put  a  seal  upon  their  cause ;  it  was  predicted  that  the  people 
«f  colour  could  never  agree  with  those  of  fair  complexion. 
Here  I  saw  beauties  as  fair  as  Cynthia,  and  as  ruddy  as  Hebe, 
brilliant  white  and  roseate,  gracefully  traversing  the  mazes  of 
the  dance,  with  citizens  composed  of  every  shade,  from  fair  to 
the  complexion  of  the  native^ndian ;  women,  however,  weU 
^ucated  in  the  best  knowledge  taught  in  the  country,  and  not 
the  less  esteemed  for  not  being  wholly  fair  complexioned. 
The  apprehensions  insinuated  by  Depons,  and  attempted  to 
be  realized  by  Spanish  emissaries,  were  here  proved  to  be  an 
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fliiision ;  there  was  no  discrimination  now  made,  but  by  in« 
tdiectual  and  moral  fitness  for  personal  respect  or  public  stSi- 
tion.  The  native  Indian  is  no  more  a  slave  under  the  pre* 
fence  of  t>eing  protected,  or  placed  for  security  in  an  cncomu 
enda  ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  abide  with  a  number  of  others, 
unfortunate  as  himself,  and  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  in 
common,  and  pay  to  his  tyrants  an  annual  tribute,  only  be- 
cause  hb  ancestors  were  enslaved  by  foreign  invaders,  and  the 
enslavement  entailed  on  their  successors.  The  Indian  is  now 
a  man  like  other  men,  and  they  have  earned  it  with  the 
Mood  which  they  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  their  coun- 
tiy.  The  obligation  is  felt,  and,  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  is  honestly  acknowledged. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  this  rational  regeneration,  and  I  was 
surprized  to  learn,  when  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  seeing 
so  many  and  such  beautiful  and  elegant  women,  that  M  the 
beauty  of  Caracas  was  not  there ;  my  guide  informed  me, 
tfiat  the  ladies  of  several  respectable  families  were  absent^ 
and  among  them  many  very  beautiful  women.  In  short,  he 
told  me  that  they  were  females  of  families  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause,  to  whom  the  occasion  of  this  festival  was  a 
source  of  mourning  instead  of  joy,  and  that  they  attended  no 
festivity  which  had  appfroval  of  the  revolution  for  its  object. 
What  a  subject  for  reflection !  How  glorious  is  it  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  to  inspire  and  practise  so  much  moderation !  What 
a  contrast  does  this  generous  toleration  present  to  that  brutali- 
ty whieh  the  royalists  displayed  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  republicans !  I  could  not  but  take  renewed  delight  when 
I  saw  passing  before  me  the  lovely  wife  and  daughter  of 
Lino  Clemente,  who  but  txffely  escaped  with  life  into  exile, 
and  now  move  among  the  most  distinguished  of  their 'coun- 
try, in  celebrating  that  liberty  which  disdained  to  retaliate 
upon  innocent  women,  actuated  by  love  of  their  parents  to 
adhere  to  an  unfortunate  cause,  the  injuries  which  those  very 
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parents  perhaps  had  inflicted  on  those  who  no#  tiiinqphsd  ill 
glorious  joy  and  more  glorious  Immanity. 

In  turning  diis  subject  in  my  mind,  I  became  apprehen* 
sive,  that  this*  indul^aice^  like  that  to  the  ex-nobtes  in 
France  and  elsewhere^  mig^t  prove  pernicious;  in  conver* 
sation  with  a  venerable  patriot  the  next  day»  I  touched  this 
subject*  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  appre* 
hension.  His  sentiments  were  as  noUe  and  generous  as 
they  were  wise ;  I  cannot  express  them  with  the  sparkling  eye 
and  glow  of  satisfaction  which  he  displayed;  but  what  he 
said  was  to  this  eflfect : 

It  is  very  true,  said  he,  that  those  very  interesting  ladies 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  partake  in  any  national  festivity ;  and 
it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  they  were  foremost 
in  such  festivab  as  vrere  customary  when  the  royalists  tri^ 
umphed  over  our  disasters.  But  they  are  femalest  what  else 
could  they  do?  their  parents  had  educated  them  in  those 
principles,  and  shall  we,  who  inculcate  the  duty  of  chikhen  to 
their  parents,  punish  them  for  only  doing  what  we  cherish, 
and  are  proud  of  our  own  diildren  for  doing  in  accord 
with  that  duty  ?  They  are  innocent  creatures,  nay,  I  know 
many  of  them  to  be  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
What  could  they  do  to  injure  us?  we  are  not  destitute  of 
women  worthy  to  be  wives  to  our  sons;  and  if  those  do  not 
marry  republicans,  they  can  have  no  other  husbands  here ; 
they  cannot  live  in  celibacy  fifty  years  longer ;  and  if  th^ 
many  at  all,  they  must  have  republicans,  and  thm  even 
their  children — those  children  they  love,  will  be  Colombians 
and  not  Spaniards.  It  was  worthy  of  a  sage  like  Franklin^ 
and  the  sentiments  do  honour  to  die  country  and  the  cause. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  rethed  from  this  ball ;  at  which 
the  profusion  of  luxuries — ^the  abundance  of  Champaign, 
Burgundy,  Muscadel,  and  other  wines,  and  the  unalloyed 
happiness  and  iularity  that  prevailed,  I  never  sawsurpasKd 
any  where. 
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Aa  our  drcfe  <^  intcrcoune  extendedi  so  dU  the  hospU 
talities  and  kindness  of  our  friends.  Dn  Franklin  Litch- 
iiekl,  an  American,  long  a  reddent,  married  to  a  kidjr  ct  un- 
common worth  and  fine  understanding,  had  rendered  us  un- 
unceaaii^  kindness  and  service.  American  visitors  to  Ca- 
lacas  found  in  him  an  invaluable  and  assiduous  friend ;  his 
appcMotment  to  the  consukite  at  Puerto  CabeUo,  while  it  does 
credit  to  diose  who  appointed  him,  deprives  the  American  yi* 
aitors  of  Caracas  of  a  sure  resort  whenever  aid  was  necessary. 
He  made  us  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blandin,  a  name  familiar 
to  travellers,  and  proverbial  for  his  hospitality. 

A  party,  of  bodi  sexes,  was  formed  to  visit  Mr.  Blandin 
and  fimiily,  at  hb  residence  about  four  miles  east  of  the 
ciQr,  and  about  amile  and  a  half  from  the  sooth  base  of  the 
JRUa^  in  the  valley  of  Chacao.  The  residence  is  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  road  vto  Petare,  and  leads  along  the  trench 
through  which  the  stream  that  irrigates  the  coflfee  plantation, 
finds  its  way  to  the  Guayra ;  it  was  bounded  by  a  hedge  of 
lime  trees,  not  very  much  attended  to,  but  bearing  fine  fruit. 
The  cofiee  plantation  stands  between  the  road  and  the  dwell- 
ing, and  the  beautiful  erUhryna^  with  its  wall-flower-likc 
blotaom,  more  abundant  than  its  foliage,  intercepted  the  view 
of  die  house,  until  dose  upon  it.  Our  path  to  the  houae 
was  amidst  the  avenues  of  the  coffee-tree,  beautiful,  luxuri* 
ant,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  young  people  were  busy 
with' their  delicate  fingers,  picking,  with  skilful  dexteriQr, 
the  brown  berries  from  the  long  beads  among  which  they 
had  grown,  and  depositing  them  in  neat  baskets  carried  on 
die  \dt  arm  ;  the  firuit  being  in  every  stage  of  growth,  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  tree  never  ceasing  to  bear. 

We  entered  the  court*yard  fiom  the  east  side,  through 
which  a  handsome  stream  made  its  way,  gurgling  and  fidl* 
ing  over  litde  steps,  divkling  and  occupying  two  channels, 
one  of  which  rambled  along  a  bed  of  pebbles  in  front  of  a 
platform  nused  about  three  feet  above  the  spacious  area  in 
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front  of  die  dwelling,  the  other  rill  discharging  its  water  mto 
a  capacious  circular  bason  of  masonry,  which  stood  two  or 
three  fiset  below  the  surface  of  the  area. 

Wc  had  crossed  this  chattering  rivulet,  and  passed  the 
kft  wing  of  the  dwelling,  when  Mr.  Blaodin  came  forward, 
called  servants  to  take  our  horses,  and,  when  he  had  seated  us 
in  a  spacious  hail  open  to  the  south,  he  welcomed  us  se^rp- 
rally,  and  ordered  some  fruit,  sherbet,  and  other  refreshments. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  and  her  sister,  and  a»  daughter  of 
about  twelve,  soon  after  came,  and  we  were  all  at  our  ease 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  left  the  ladies  to  their  own  discourse, 
arid  vi^ted  the  various  parts  of  this  truly  splendid  and  perfect 
establishment. 

The  dwelling  itself,  was  exactly  like  a  real  bungalow  of 
Bengal,  in  form,  spacious,  lofty,  and  nude  of  the  like  ma- 
terials. The  conviction  of  the  danger  of  pita  walls,  after 
the  earthquake  of  1812,  determmed  this  judicious  planter  to 
erect  a  dwelling,  of  which  the  walls  should  be  bamboo ;  and, 
though  the  climate  is  not  sufficiently  warm  to  produce  the 
bamboo  there,  the  valleys  south  and  east  affinrded  him  am- 
ple supplies.  I  did  not  measure,  but  I  guess  that  the  frcxit 
of  the  dwelling  must  be  more  than  sixty  feet.  A  neat 
apartment  of  about  twenty  feet  in  front,  and  about  the  same 
depth,  occupied  each  extremity ;  the  space  between  these 
two  apartments  is  open  like  a  corridore  with  bamboo  pillars, 
which  sustain  the  front  of  the  loof,  not  less  than  twenty  feet 
high,  at  the  eaves ;  and  forming  part  of  the  single  roof, 
that  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  dwelling ;  which  ap- 
peared to  have  several  excellent  rooms  within  the  venmdah^ 
as  it  would  be  called  in  Hindustan. 

In  front  of  the  house,  and  of  the  offices  on  the  west  end, 
a  spacious  paved  area,  forty  or  more  feet  broad,  extended 
east  and  west  about  two  hundred  yards ;  the  mills,  pounding 
hou3e,  cleaning  and  store  houses,  occupied  a  very  ample 
space ;  the  stream,  which  had  its  source  in  the  SiUa,  was  con- 
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diictedt  hf  in^nious  oontrivaiiGest  to  turn  ah  overahot  mV 
wheel,  which  performed  the  services  that  employ  human  la* 
boor  on  otiier  plantations,  various  means  of  cleansing  an4 
separating  the  ckan  grain  from  the  husk.  There  was  k 
smidiery,  carpentery,  and  other  workshops,  which  require! 
only  occasional  employment,  but,  where  artisans  and  imple- 
ments are  not  abundant,  were  essential  to  an  establishment  si> 
ample. 

The  raised  platform  noticed  before,  ranged  east  and  weit 
on  the- south  side  of  the  paved  area,  along  the  whde  front; 
it  was  of  brick  work,  about  three  feet  from  the  pavement  oti 
die  inner  side,  six  or  eight  inches  lower  on  the  outer  sid^, 
so  as  to  have  a  gentle  slope,  and  receive  the  full  force  of  tlie 
smi's  rays,  when  the  grain  was  spread,  before  or  after  stee|r- 
ing,  or  drying  for  packing  up ;  several  steeping  cisterns, 
with  trap  doors,  were  placed  at.  equal  distances  in  the  plat- 
form, so  that  in  the  various  processes  ofsteeping  and  drying 
no  extra  labour  was  required,  nor  time  lost  in  shif ung  it  from 
one  place  of  the  operation  to  the  other.  The  stream  which 
was  noticed  at  the  entrance,  after  being  dipersed  to  varioas 
points ;  after  turning  the  mill  wheel,  supplying  domestic  us^^ 
furnishing  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  the  bathing  apart- 
ments ;  reuiuted  its  dispersed  rivulets,  in  the  circular  bason 
constructed  of  stone  south  of  the  platform,  in  which  silver 
and  gold  fish  sported ;  and  the  redundant  water  overflowing 
through  several  prepared  spouts,  again  dispersed  over  more 
depressed  courses,  through,  which  it  spread  and  meandered, 
through  channels  prepared,  and  graduated  to  conduct  it  over 
the  whole  coffee  orchard. 

The  number  of  bearing  trees  at  this  time  was  about  t€n 
thousand,'  and  their  average  product  gave  a  dollar  a  tree  per 
annum.  A  more  ample  field  was  in  preparation  ;  east  and 
south-east  of  that  already  in  production.  As  the  ground 
was  naked,'  I  had  an  opportunity  of  distinctly  examining  it; 
the  soil  was  of  a  dry  light  compositioni  rather^  resembling 
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wood  ashesi  mixed  with  pulverized  sdiistor  alMe, and  dim 
^Kurldes  resembliiig  mica,  but  not  so  lai^  or  bright  Eveo 
thb  soil  was  thin  and  scan^*  Fire  had  been  empbjred  U> 
clear  sevend  acres  of  brambles  and  exuberant  wild  briars ; 
the  space  undeared  was  covered  mth  the  common  bramUet 
Jtubtu  CoryfobuSf  and  cloud  blackberry,  Mubu»  Choammmo* 
ruM  i  and  other  wild  brambles  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and 
lot  named  in  our  botanical  works.  The  rocks  appeared 
Bearly  as  abundant  as  the  surfiice  covered  with  the  scanQr  scd, 
md,  in  truth,  the  whole  plantation  oh  which  the  coflfee  plant  was 
thus  luxuriant  and  prolific  was  of  the  same  description,  so 
^t  climate  and  irrigation  appear  to  be  the  essential  reqm* 
fltes.  The  theories  of  writers  who  have  not  seen  this  culti* 
vation,  are  therefore  not  to  be  wholly  relied  on*  Depoos, 
with  all  hb  experience,  says  that  it  is  requisite  to  be  at  some 
^distance  fix>m  the  sea,  the  air  of  which  withers  the  coflfee. 
Mr.  Blandin's  trees  have  the  screen  xi  the  Avila  mountain 
and  the  peak  of  the  Silla  between  them  and  the  sea,  but  at 
Curucuti,  (Ml  the  north  face  of  the  Avila,  in  ^ght  of  Maqui* 
tela  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  open  to  the  north  and  norths 
west,  the  most  pernicious  winds  of  that  region,  the  coffee- 
tree  flourishes  in  the  same  beauty  and  abundance  as  at  Mr« 
Blandin's.  The  fiither  of  this  gentleman  was  the  first  who  in* 
troduced  the  coffee  culture  here  in  1784;  he  had  been  a 
planter  in  the  French  colonies,  and.hb  respectable  descend- 
ant, when  he  received  us,  was  in  the  usual  attire  of  the  West 
Indies,  a  loose  robe,  or  morning  gown,  and  a  cambric  hand* 
kerchief  in  a  negligoit  state  covered  his  head.  Well-dres- 
sed female  domestics  performed  the  services  of  the  house, 
without  any  appearance  of  direction  or  command,  but  the 
exactness ;  and  thieir  cheerfulness  was  manifest  in  their  hap- 
py visages*  Chocolate  and  ice-cream,  and  the  never-failing 
nor  ever •  cloying  sweetmeats^  and  indeed  all  that  might  be 
expected  at  an  opulent  West  India  planter's,  and  given  with 
such  kindness,  as  seemed  to  infer  a  compliment  in  the  ae^ 
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oeptanoe.  As  the  raii  advanced  westward  we  weie  conduct* 
ed  to  the  sitting  roonii  where  we  found  a  most  eiegfint  or* 
ganiscd  harp  of  French  manufacture.  How  it  came  there, 
or  how  brought*  was  die  aendment  whioh  succeeded  the  aa« 
tisbction  of  seeing  and  hearing  its  excellent  tones.  Somd 
ofthe  officers  of  the  army,  who  were  of  our  party,  and  the  la- 
dies, soon  formed  a  concert,  and  executed  some  symphoniea 
of  Moasart  in  a  perfect  style.  One  of  the  officers  proved  to 
conceal  beneath  a  modest  deportment  a  most  accomplished 
performer,  and  in  a  fine  style  accoippanied  with  his  vidin 
the  pieces  which  the  ladies  executed  on  the  harp ;  the  infant 
daughter  displayed  evidence  of  the  care  and  success  with 
which  her  ear  had  been  formed,  and  her  voice  and  finger 
practised.  The  order  and  happiness  of  this  family  was  en* 
viable,  not  because  they  could  be  less  than  they  merited^ 
but  because  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  human  beings 
should  partake  the  like  felicity.  The  respectable  master  of 
the  house,  dx>ugh  he  spoke  not  a  word  while  they  were 
.anging  and  playing,  was  visibly  the  soul  of  die  c<xicert ; 
he  watched  and  enjoyed  the  performance  with  a  delight  that 
would  seem  to  beloi^  to  those  only  who  Were  for  the  first 
time  made  partakers  of  his  hospitality  and  its  pleasure ;  in« 
deed,  his  dblight  sqipeared  increased  with  the  satisfaction 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  us.  He  did  not  ut  down 
during  the  performance ; '  hb  stock  oi  music  was  ample,  and 
ippeared  to  be  kept  in  so  much  order,  that  he  never  looked 
at  the  piece  which  he  drew  firom  the  ample  bureau,  but  pre- 
sented it  to  his  lady  or  her  sister,  or  to  the  gendemen  who  led 
in  particular  pieces.  I  could  not  avoid  complimenting  this 
worthy  roan,  by  telling  him  he  need  not  envy  the  condir 
don  of  any  man  on  earth.  ^'  Yes,"  said  he,  **  there  is  one 
man  whom  I  envy,  though  I  love,"  and  pointing  to  the 
only  picture  in  the  apartment ;  on  approachbg  it,  I  found  ic 
to  be  Bolivar,  fib  expression  of  countenance  and  eye» 
which  seenied  to  twinkle  with  delight,  conveyed  sentiments 
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more  expressive  than  any  form  of  language.  I  was  silent 
tor  a  few  moments,  for  I  did  not  desire  to  disturb  either  his 
exquisite  feelings  nor  my  own  ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  trans« 
late  his  thoughts,  which  seemed  to  say,  ^*  It  is  true,  I  am 
happy  in  the  midst  of  my  family  and  in  the  affection  of  my 
friends ;  I  want  nothing  for  comfort,  enjoyment,  or  gratifi- 
cation ;  but  what  are  the  enjoyments  of  a  single  househdd 
compared  with  the  felicity  of  soul  which  that  man  must  en« 
joy,  who,  by  years  of  disinterested  labours,  dangers,  and 
indescribable  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  has  led  his  country- 
men to  triumph  over  a  pernicious  government,  and  not  only 
given  freedom  to  his  contemporaries,  bnt  secured  it  for  thou^ 
sands  of  generations  that  are  to  come  ?" 

Our  delight  stole  away  our  time,  and  we  certainly  must 
have  trespassed  on  the  domestic  regularity  which  was  every 
where  so  manifest ; .  and  when  we  st^ed  our  apprehensionsy 
we  were  assured  that  they  were  not  the  slaves  of  time  or 
ceremony ;  that,  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  compensate  by 
sleep  at  any  other  time,  the  hours  devoted  to  agreeable  inter- 
course, it  was  only  painful  when  it  was  not  continuous^  We, 
however,  decided— our  horses  were  soon  at  the  door,  and 
taking  leave  of  these  happy  people,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  retraced  our  way  through  the  now  dark  shadows 
of  the  beautiful  Erithryna,  and  the '  avenues  of  the  cofiee 
vee* 

The  night  was,  as  it  is  usually  at  the  season,  serene,  the 
bright  blue  canopy,  studded  with  its  splendid  host  of  bril- 
liant worlds,  and  the  air  so  pure  and .  transparent,  that  tlie 
apparent  monument  at  Petare,  three  miles  east  of  our  path, 
was  distinctly  visible ;  and  one  of  the  lofty  churches  of 
Caracas,  in  the  west,  as  distinctly  marked. 

We  passed  by  a  plantation  on  our  way  home,  which  be- 
longed to  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Caracas,  who,  after  study« 
ing  medicine,  could  not  find,  in  a  population  of  30,000  souls, 
enough  of  sickness  to  live  by,  and  therefore  determining  not 
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to  ^^^  of  the  doctor^^  had  established  himself  here,  and 
was  already  rich. 

A  ruin,  which  we  were  too  busy  to  regard  on  our  way  to 
Blandin's,  now,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  attracted  my  atten*' 
tion ;  it  stands  close  under  the  south-west  foot  of  the  SiUa^ 
and  close  to  the  ascent;  it  bore  the  ruined  appearance 
of  former  splendor*  and  like  a  solitary  palace  of  Persepolist 
the  roofless  walls  and  columns  still  standing.  It  had  been 
erected  by  some  former  chief  ruler,  and  occupied  later  by  a 
man  of  weahli,  who  proved  faithless  to  his  country.  Many 
structures  of  a  similar  character  are  in  a  like  ^tate.  Oppor- 
tunities were /requent,  when,  by  returning  to  their  first  love^ 
those  mistaken  men  might  have  been  reconciled  to  their 
country  ;  but  the  infatuated  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
imtutcMed  soldier  of  Colombia  could  ever  resist  the  veterans 
of  Spain.  These  mistaken  loyalists  now  find,  too  late,  how 
little  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  monarch,  who,  bv  his  relent- 
less disregard  of  every  consideration  but  his  own  despotic 
will,  continues  .to  augment  their  sufferings. 

The  republics,  however,  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
royal  infatuation.  The  venerable  Charles  Thomson,  secre- 
tary  to  the  Revolutionary  congress,  once  said  to  me,  that 
"the  Revolution  of  1776  was  obtained  too  cheap,  and  be- 
fi)re  the  acquisition  was  duly  appreciated ;  the  greatest  pf  its 
evils  were  produced  by  natives,  who  had  deserted  their  coun- 
try, and  misled  the  British  ministry ;  when  the  object  was 
accomplished^  the  same  class  of  men,  those,  who  bad  been 
false  friends,  and  those  whom  the  generosity  of  the  republi- 
cans had  permitted  to  return,  expected  by  treachery  to  ac- 
complish whit  had  failed  by  arms— they  failed,  but  the  mis- 
chief they  have  done  proves  the  mistake  of  those  whose  ge- 
nerosity they  abused."  The  South  American  republics  arji 
exempted  fh)m  this  experience  by  Ferdinand  VII* 

IS 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

Prepanitioia  for  depwture—- friendlj  solicitudes  for  our  safety  on  the  journey- 
pictures  not  ezsgjfersted,— advice  and  precautions  founded  on  our  subsequent 
experience.-— No  wheel  carrisji^s,— no  hotels  or  tarems, — no  beds, — ^how  to 
provide  in  various  particulars— comfort  after  fatigue  no  bad  thing* — what 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  comfort  and  safety — hammock*  blanket,  suitable 
•addloj^  hint  to  guard  against  unpleasant  company* — oil-doth  cloak  a  good 
thing. — Romeros  what  they  are,— hints  on  saddles,  bridles*  and  cruppers — 
and  on  the  knavery  of  the  muleteers,-*-maps  and  itineraries,— the  uncertiunty 
of  computed  distances  in  leagues,— no  dependanc^  on  muleteers  on  this  sub- 
ject—some  functions  of  alcaldes— direct  the  supply  of  mules-— the  advan- 
tages of  this  usage — purchase  of  riding  mules— provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  road^-experience  as  to  provisions— loading  of  mule»— hire  an  h»mbre  de 

'  pr^vtchero  and  csctn^a,— vary  their  names,— impose  on  us  as  to  their  fitness 
for  guides, — ^travel  armed, — ^mules  unladen  on  halting, — mode  ofbivnacking  in 
the  forests,  ai|d  on  the  paramos, — fingers,  and  thumbs,  and  calabashes,  exis- 
ted before  knives,  forka^  and  spoons ; — a  good  shirp  tomahawk,— tihderjmd 
matches, — good  economical  articles—^prepare  to  starch. 

■  • 

Our  residence  at  Caracas  was  now  short  of  a  month ; 
intimacielf  had  been  formed ;  and  attentions,  kindness,  and 
hospitality,  had  been  so  constant  and  so  generous,  that  the 
approach  of  the  period  of  departure  on  our  journey  became 
irksome.  Elizabeth  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  Se- 
liora  Antonia  and  her  daughter,  and  by  Senora  Clemente 
and  family,  and  others,  to  remain  till  my  return  to  Caracas, 
(as  was  my  first  intention) — it  was  represented  that  no  lady 
had  ever  attempted  such  a  journey  before — that  her  delicate 
frame  was  not  such  as  could  encounter  the  fatigues,  hazards, 
and  privations  which  w^re  inevitable,  from  the  total  want  of 
roads,  and  the  desolation  of  a  great  part  of  the  route  by  the 
Spaniards.  Indeed,  friendly  admonitions  and  persuasions 
wer^  so  unceasing — that  the  perils  attending  las  tierras 
nwntanoso  y  seco — los  paramos  frio — las  lluvias  ponderosos^^ 
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bs  noches  pel^rasos-^-^xiA  las  Uanos  acalaradof — ^were  so 
constantly  rung  in  our  ears,  that,  although  there  was  reallj 
no  exaggeration  in  the  description,  we  found  ourselves  less 
disconcerted  when  the  toils,  privations,  and  fatigues,  were 
realized,  than  we  might  have  been,  had  they  not  been  de- 
picted  and  reiterated  with  so  much  kindness  and  truth* 
Elizabeth  had  not,  however,  undertaken  the  journey  to  be 
deterred  by  those  diiScuIties  of  which  she  had,  from  reading, 
anticipated  before  she  set  out,  and  her  usual  reply  was,  that 
she  had  her  father  and  brother  with  her,  that  she  could  go 
aiqr  where  they  could  go,  and  live  upon  whatever  would 
subsist  them.  Indeed,  her  health,  which  had  been  feeble, 
and  the  restorati(Mi  of  which  was  a  principal  object  of  her 
ilndertjtking  the  joucney,  had  been  already  much  improved ; 
and  at  all  events,  she  said,  separation  from  her  father  was 
out  of  the  question.  Accordingly  we  set  about  our  pcepa* 
lotions* 

Travellers  in  distant  countries,  owe  it  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  in  the  same  route,  to  afford  such  information  as  may 
enable  them  to  provide  against  incoveniencies,  of  the  mode 
best  to  be  pursued  to  facilitate  travelling,  and  to  avoid  what 
may  be  inconvenient.  It  is'  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  pre- 
pared in  advance,  in  a  country  like  South  America,  which 
may  be  said  to  exist  tow  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  came 
firom  the  hand  of  creation.  Travelling  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
is  quite  anodier  sort  of  affiiir.  Europe  may  be  traversed 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  in  one  or  another  kind  of 
wheel  carriage  ;  Hindustan  may  be  traversed  asleep  or 
awake,  in  a  palankeen,:  without  exerting  a  muscle ;  and  if  the 
traveller  thinks  fit,,  he  may  read  sitting  or  reclined,  rest  or 
move  on,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  population  and  subsist- 
ence in  abundance  every  where,  and  at  a  small  e^pence.  In 
tiiose  countries  where  Spanish  policy  has  arrested  the 
activity  of  man,  and  palsied  his  genius,  there  ai^e  neither 
wheel  carriages  nor  palankeens,   tlie  mule .  i»  the  general 
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bearer  of  all  burdens :  it  is  therefofe  ^^lecially  necessary  to 
understand  the  pric^  of  mules»  the  mode  of  obtaining  them 
for  purchase  ot  hire ;  the  kind  of  forage  to  be  procured  in 
di&rent  parts  of  the  journey ;  the  kind  of  subsistence  or 
provisions  which  may  or  may  not  be  procured  at  di&rent 
p(HQt9  of  the  route ;  and  to  be  prepared  in  advance  where 
none  is  to  be  purchased ;  the  money  current  in  diffmnt 
parts  of  the  countiy,  and  the  probable  amount  requisite. 
And  to  render  alt  these  things  acquirable,  where  the  language 
b  not  well  understood  by  the  traveller,  or  even  where  it  is, 
a  person,  as  a  guide,  who  understands  the  two  languages, 
and  is  really  acquainted  with  the  route,  and  the  mode  of  ob« 
taming  what  is  necessary,  is*absolutely  indispensable. 

For  the  same  reason,  (that  is,  because  there  are  neither 
botek  nor  beds,)  a  good  hammock,  and  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest ;  the  best  in  Colombia  are  made  at  Victo* 
ria,  in  the  valley  of  Amgua ;  yet,  it  may  be  more  prudent 
to  purchase  at  an  advanced  price  in  Caracas,  than  risk  ^- 
appointment  at  Victoria.  So  it  is  with  mules,  the. best  kind 
are  high  priced  at  Caracas^  and  lower  priced  further  inland, 
but  they  are  not  constantly  for  ss|le  in  small  towns,  being  sent 
to  the  best  market  when  they  are  for  sale. 

The  traveller  in  these  countries,  if  he  passes  but  a  day*d 
journey  from  the  capital  towns  or  cities,  should  not  move 
without  his  hammock.  Many  persons  afiect  to  think  that 
the  traveller  is  effeminate  who  b  anxious  to  provide  for  hb 
comforts  on  the  road.  I  can  subsist  on  as  pbin  and  as  little 
food,  and  as  rough  cookery,  as  any  man  ;  but  if  I  can  sustain 
my  strength,  secure  a  delicious  sleep  ailer  fatigue,  and  snatch 
natural  pleasure  from  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  perils,  I  am 
not  the  less  able  or  willing  to  undergo  the  hardships  which 
are  unavoidable.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  hammock,  blanket,  saddle,  and  saddle^crupper ;  diey  are 
objects  called  for  by  economy  and  comfort,  as  well  as  by 
health  and  security.    The  hammock  shoukl  be  provided  widi 
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suitable  cords  properly  fitted,  and,  I  repeat,  the  beat  kind  arc 
the  cheapest.  The  most  commodious  mode  of  carrying  the 
hammodL  is  rolled  like  a  dragoon's  cloak,  and  thrust  into 
an  endless  bag  adapted  to  its  size  when  rolled,  and  the  bords 
itk  the  midst  of  the  roll ;  thb  bag  keeps  the  hammock  clean^ 
andy  if  there  should  be  rain,  secures  it  from  wet.  A  good 
blanket,  folded,  should  cover  the  saddle^  and  serve,  in  case 
of  rain,  as  a  ramen^  or  cloak; ;  and  if  the  nights  should  be 
sharp  and  keenly  cold,  as  we  found  them  at  St.  Pedro^  only 
(me  day's  march  from  Caracas,  and  subsequently  at  Mucha* 
chees  and  Pamplona,  the  blanket  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
traveller's  baggage.  The  traveller  should  make  it  a  positive 
rule  not  to  sufier  hb  blanket  or  hammock  to  be  transferred 
to  the  bag^ge  mules  {or  accommodation ;  unavoidable,  ac- 
cidents or  the  Waywardness  of  the  muleteers  may  separate 
the  traveller  from  his  bag^ge  mules ;  in  which  case  the 
mukteer  will  not  fail  to  use  Uiem ;  and  the  owner  may  the 
next  night  find  himself  sleeping  with  disagreeable  company^ 
A  prudent  traveller  mil  not  repmt  of  providing  himself 
with  an  ample  oil-cloth  cloak  and  hood,  and  at  least  two  full 
capes  over  the  qhoulders.  In  our  whole  route;  of  1274 
miles,  we  encountered,  out  of  shelter^  only  three  showers ;  I 
had  anticipated  and  provided  against  this  exigency,  having 
procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  good  linen  oil^doth  fi^m 
M*Cauley,  of  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  Bache  preferred  to 
convert  his  col-cloth  into  a  romero  or  ptmchoy  as  it  is  called 
in  Chile  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  square  cloth  with  an  aperture 
through  its  centre  to  admit  the  head ;  one  end  hangs  in  fit>nt, 
and  the  other  behind ;  the  breadth  being  ample,  the  shouU 
ders,  arms,  and  sides,  are  better  covered  than  by  a  sleeve, 
while  the  arms  are  perfectly  free  for  any  required  motion.  It . 
is  common  to  iise  a  blanket  for  a  romero  by  the  natives,  but 
there  are  stuffs  of  wool,  cotton,  and  fibrous  substances,  pe* 
culiar  to  the  country,  employed  this  way ;  some  are  of  very 
tasty  colours,  striped  and  checkered;  and,  in  some  of  the 
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districts,  I  have  seen  a  kind  of  manufacture  for  romeroi 
which  I  can  compare  with  no  article  which  it  so  much  re* 
sembles  as  the  hair-cloth  with  which  we  cover  couches. 
But  it  was  absolutely  water-proof*  The  traveller  should  have, 
a  fair  weather  or  light  chip  hat,  and  another  for  foul  weather ; 
both  sufficiently  broad  to  shelter  the  head  and  &ce  from 
rain  or  sunshine.  Senora  Bolivar  was  so  kind  as  to  present 
me  a  hat  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  Ququisias^  or  Aloe,  which* 
was  so  well  made  as  to  serve  me  for  all  circumstances,  not  only 
to  Bogota,  but  thence  to  Carthagena  and  home,  in  the  worst 
weather ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  Indian,  it  might  be 
now  made  a  handsome  article* 

The  saddles  and  bridles  fit  for  riding  mules,  should  not  be 
such,  as  are  used  in  riding  horses :  and  the  saddlery  sent  from 
some  of  our  cities,  besides  being  iU-adapted'to  the  uses  of 
die  country,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them^ 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  do  credit  to  the  workmanship 
or  the  morals  of  American  manufacturers.  They  were  un- 
suitable in  pattern,  and  made  so  feeble,  where  they  should  be 
strong,  as  to  render  them  unmerchantable,  and  to  spoil  the 
market.  The  British,  more  judicious,  obtain  information 
and  patterns,  and  adapt  the  fabrication  to  the  convenience 
and  the  use  of  the  articfes;  and  unless  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  provide  suitable  articles,  they  will  have 
cause  to  complairi  of  disappointment ;  which,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  they  make  a  matter  of  reproacli  to  the 
country  which  they  fail  to  abuse*  The  prices  exacted  are 
alike  enormous,  and  the  South  Americans  will,  probably, 
be  designated  as  bad  customers,  when  they  do  not  pay  fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  for  a  saddle  that  might  be  bought  in  any  of 
our  cities  for  seven  or  eight  dollars* 

The  saddle,  for  South  America,  should  be  high  pommel, 
or  peak  and  cantle,  like  the  manege  saddles  of  the  Prussian 
school,  and  sometimes  mistakenly  called  hussar  saddles* 
The  nature  of  the  country,  steep  ascents  and  abrupt  de- 
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fcenfSy  render  them  net  merely  comfortabief  but  mdre  safe 
than  the  plain  Binglish  fashioned  hunting  saddle.  The 
crupper  staples,  and  the  cruppers,  should  be  of  triple  the 
strength  required  on  a  level  country ;  and  the  girths,  sur- 
dngle,  and  martiilgal,  or  breast-band,  should  be  stout,  and 
strongly  affixed  by  firm  swivel  staples  to  the  front  of  the 
saddle-tree ;  and  spare  girths  in  the  baggage  will  not  be  re* 
pented.  The  buckles  of  the  horse*equipments,  if  nuuk 
merely  to  sell^  may  sell  too  dear,  as  they  put  human  life  to 
hazard.  The  pack,  or  cushion  of  the  saddle  for  the  horse 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  hands  high,  with  a  broad  round  back, 
cannot  be  suitable  for  the  back  of  any,  even  the  largest  rid- 
ing mules.  Two  days*  journey  would  ruin  the  best  mule, 
with  the  horse  saddle.  Tht  pads,  or  cushions,  should  be 
very  full  and.  well  stuffed,  so  that  the  spine  of  the  animal 
shall  not  be  touched  by  any  part  of  it.  For  the  sanje  rea* 
son  portmanteaus,  or  even  a  pad  with  a  cloak,  cannot  be 
carried  on  the  mule,  behind  the  rider,  unless  he  rides  in  the 
Spanish  cavalry  saddle,  of  which  the  tree  sends  out  two 
limbs  behind  the  cantle,  three  or  four  inches  higher  than 
the  mule's  back ;  we  had  one  of  those  saddles  in  our  party, 
which  would  be  a  good  pattern,  even  for  the  travellers  of 
the  United  States,  as  these  limbs  afibrd  an  easy  space  for  a 
light  portmanteau,  without  touching  the  animal's  back. 

The  str^i^gth  of  the  bit  and  bridle  is  alike  necessary,  for, 
although  in  riding  the  mule  in  ordinary,  on  the  plain,  or 
the  steep,  or  the  descending  declivity,  the  safest  course  of 
the  rider  is  to  hold  a  loose  rein ;  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  mule  will  require  the  pressure,  of  the  bit,  and  the  rider's 
hand,  which  experience  only  can  teach ;  inefficient  means, 
in  such  circumstances,  often  involve  destruction.  The  large 
Spanish  bit  is  in  universal  use,  and,  though  of  a  contrary  opi* 
nion  before  this  occasion,  I  acknowledge  my  conviction  of 
its  importance,  indeed,  of  its  indispensable  necessity.  The 
rowels  of  the  spur,  in  general  use,  are  universal,  and  prove 
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to  be  the  maOers  of  the  manege ;  the  mule  is  not  obdUent 
without  them :  when  satisfied  of  their  neces^ty,  I  mounted 
tbem^  and  I  found  that  it  was  not  necessary  always  to  use 
them,  as  is  required  with  our  small  rowelled  spurs,  constantly,' 
with  some  horses  of  a  bad  temper.  The.  dttire  of  panniers, 
and  ropes  for  baggage-mules,  are  always  provided  by  those 
who  hhe  out  the  mules— the  pilfering  of  curb  chains,  ropes, 
horse-hiialters,  spurs,  and  other  loose  articles,  are  as  tnuch 
the  objects  of  thievery  among  muleteers,  as  among  the 
hostlers  and  jockies  of  other  countries.  The  domestic  or 
attendant  should  be  responsible  for  such  things. 

A  good  map  of  the  country,  and  the  best  itineraries  of  the 
proposed  route,  are  highly  useful.  The  best  maps  current, 
it  is  true,  are  very  deficient,  and  some  extremely  erroneous  r 
but  none  of  them  can  mislead  as  to  the  genecal  &ce  of  the 
counter,  or  the  relative  poutions  of  the  principal  cities,  towns, 
and  rivers. 

I  had  been  in  possession  of  much  matter  of  this  kind  be« 
Ibrt,  but  in  Caracas  I  procured  a  copy  of  an  itinerary,  which 
I  found  to  be  most  exact  and  useful ;  it  was  that  of  the  Ca- 
non of  Chile,  Jose  Cortes  Madrigada,  in  the  year  1811-12. 
He  marked  his  morning  hour  of  departure;  his  breakfasting 
stage,  hb  dining  stage,  and  where  he  slept,  and  the  computed 
distance  of  each  day's  journey  ;  which  last,  though  the  only 
uncertain  part  of  the  itinerary,  I  shall  preserve,  and  give  the 
exact  copy  in  the  appendix  No.  I.  Another  itinerary  of  a 
military  officer,  No.  II,  which  will  serve  to  compare  with  the 
first,  is  also  given ;  as  I  am  speaking  of  itineraries,  I  shall  give 
the  route  from  Bc^ota  by  tlie  Magdalena^  No.  Ill,  with  such 
other  information  of  the  same  kind,  as  I  transcribe  my  jour- 
nal, and  such  illustrations  as  may  render  them  useful. 

The  traveller  may  find  in  Colombia,  what  is  not  unfre- 
quent  hi  what  are  •  called  old.  countries,  a  constant  contra- 
diction, as  to  the  distance  between  places,  as  he  will  scklom 
find  two  whom  he  may  inquire  of  on  the  route,  who  will  agree 
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witlun  two  w  three,  or  half  a  <io2en  niilesi^  MmI  the  bitlQs 
be  trusted  in  this  particular  are  the  muleleers  geneeaUy,  anA 
aome  of  the  alcaldes^  both  of  whmi  baiFe  aometimeB  an  k^ 
tereat  in  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the  aoeooot*  Sotqe 
notes  of  the  various  modes  of  stating  or  estimating,  or  gues- 
sing the  distances  in  leagues,  will  be  giinen  in  anc^ber  place^ 

The  mention  dT  alcaldes  renders  it  proper  to  notice  the  re^ 
ktbn  in  which  they  stand  to  traireliers.  The  title  answers  to 
the  general  term  magistrate,  but  that  particular  <rfice  referred 
to  is  the  alcaldes  of  cities  and  towns,  whose  fimctions  em^ 
brace  local  police,  the  administraicion  of  juatice  summarily 
in  the  lesser  districts  of  civil  administration,  md,  as  part  oC 
die  duties  of  police,  the  protection  of  strangers.  It  is  to  tha 
dcaldes  (where  the  place  is  not  exclusively  a  militaiy  poaO 
Aat  application  b  to  be  made  for  the  wpply  of  mules,  wA 
for  lodgings,  which  the  alcalde  is  not  boimd  to  provide  m  anjr 
other  way  than  to  issue  hb  orders;  andl  have  been  tddtM 
the  alcalde  is  bound  to  keep  a  registry  of  mules  within  the 
bounds  oi  his  juriadietton,  and  from  fheae  he  orders  in  rota* 
tioD  the  number  re<{uired,  leaving  it  to  hhfir  for  whose  use 
they  are,  to  agree  upon  the  compensatioa  There  is  usually 
a  market  rate  or  price  per  number  of  leagues ;  and  here,  if 
the  muleteer  and  the  alcalde  luive  an  understanding,  the  rout^ 
becomes  more  or  less  long  or  short,  as  the  traveller  appears 
to  be  uninfcMtoed.  Oil  Bias,  in  relation  to  muleteers,  is  no 
fiction ;  those  of  Spain  have  their  pendants  in  South  America, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  truth  to  say,  that  there  is  less  of 
knavery  of  that  class  among  tht  alcaldes  in  Colombo  than  in 
Spain,  though  I  have  met  a  few  who  wooU  rival  the  worst  of 
them.  I  have  found  more  than  twenty  to  one,  ftir,  honour- 
aMe,  and  obliging  men* 

The  exigencies  of  the  revolution,  which  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  give  the  institutions  of  Colombia  a  new  orga^ 
luxation  in  all  the  necessary  details,  went  no  fiuther  in  chai^- 
ii^  the  municipal  and  social  forms,  than  became  indispensa* 
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irtiefi  we  pitBod  through,  thoag^  the  inarks  ci  the  deao* 
ktiOQ  of  war  were  veiy  evident.  Fine  fruit,  particularly 
oranges,  and  aweet  hananas,  are  abundant,  whokaonie,  and 
dieap ;  and  it  wiU  be  vtry  prudent,  where  they  are  (den^, 
to  provide  in  advance.  No  wine  is  to  be  had  but  in  pri« 
vafeCL  hoiiaes;  but  we  found  no  inconvenience  from  the 
icardQr ;  those  who  require  it  must  carry  it ;  but  the  cost 
and  damage  will  too  probaUy  overbalance  the  gratification 
or  use  expected.  New  milk  inay  be  had  on  the  road,  but 
m  the  cows  are  never  milked  but  once  a  day,  and  the  calf 
always  attends  the  cow,  and  the  richness  of  the  pastures  ren- 
ders the  milk  not  so  mikl  and  palatable  as  in  our  temperate 
climate,  it  will  be  always  prudent  to  boil  or  dilute  it  with 
water;  but  to  use  little  in  the  warm  plams,  though  we  have 
often  taken  it  fresh  from  the  cow,  equal  in  sweetness,  and 
palatable  as  our  own :  butter  b  not  to  be  bad  but  in  the 
capital  cities.  The  edible  roots  of  the  country  are  fine,  va* 
nouSf  and  abundant  in  every  inhabited  place. 

The  lading  of  the  moles  is  a  very  important  consideration ; 
if  a  mule  be  overladen,  the  traveller  is  retarded  in  his  pro* 
gress,  or  the  mule  may  break  down  where  no  other  is  to 
be  had— -so  that  not  only  delay  and  expense,  but  loss  of 
baggage  may  be  the  consequence.  The  usual  and  iairest 
load  required  by  the  muleteer  is  about  250  pounds  weight. 
The  best  mode  of  carrying  baggage  is  m  two  leadier  trunks, 
(all  leather,  with  good  locks  and  keys)— so  that  the  weight 
may  be  equally  distributed.  The  mules  furnished  on  hire 
are  not  always  the  best,  and  it  requires  to  guard  against  this 
contingency.  An  acquaintance  with  the  language  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  as  well  for  obtaining  provisions,  as  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  road.  As  &r  as  San  Carlos,  it  is  open, 
spacious,  and  well  marked  by  the  beaten  track  of  mules, 
who  concentrate  in  that  neighbourhood,  or  between  that  city 
and  Valencia,  on  the  route  to  Puerto  Cabello,  the  Valley  of 
Aragua,  or  Caracas.    After  leavii^  that  city,  on  the  routes 
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30i^irc8t  or  north-west,  the  coontiy  becomes  wHA^  and  the 
courses  perplexed.  A  knowledge  of  the  language  may  ena- 
Ue  die  traveller  to  obtam  directions^  but  without  this  know* 
ledge,  an  kombre  de  pravecho^  or  purvejor,  to  procure 
subsistence  and  forage,  to  wsdt  upon  the  alcaldes,  to  guard 
i^nst  imposition,  and  to  perform  domestic  services,  is  in- 
dispensable ;  a  stranger  may  very  easily,  or  almost  to  a  cer-* 
lainty,  go  astray,  if  be  moves  at  all.  We  had  found  a  native 
of  Caracas,  who  called  himself  Manuel,  recommended  him- 
self by  an  assurance  that  he  had  been  a  domestic  of  the  liber- 
tador's,  and  said  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
route,  that  no  man  understood  better  than  himself  the  care  of 
mules  or  horses,  and  that  he  would  ask  no  mor&  than  eight 
doliars  a  month,  to  which  we  agreed.  A  St.  Domingo  negro 
apfdied  under  the  name  of  John,  who  said  he  knew  every 
th$^y  and  had  been  every  where^  cooked  a  firicasee  as  well 
as  any  Frenchman,  and  spoke  Spanish,  French,  and  English, 
like  a  native.  We  found,  very  soon,  that  Manuel's  name 
was  Fineentey  and  that  J(^n's  name  was  Pedro;  that  neither 
of  them  ted  ever  been  beyond  Truxillo ;  but  both  turned 
out  to  be  excellent  cooks,  and  altogether  not  bad  servants. 
Pedro's  English  was  not  good,  but  his  Spanid)  was  negocia- 
ble.  Their  ignorance  of  the  road  was,  by  an  accidental  oc« 
currmce,  rendered  to  us  unnecessary,  as  will  be  seen  on  our 
leaving  Valencia. 

Although  we  had  no  cause,  to  complain  "of  danger,  or  mo- 
lestation on  the  whole  route,  we  welie  advised,  and  indeed  I 
bad  anticipated  the  advice,  to  go  armed  ;  and  to  assume  a 
military  appearance,  which,  however,  had  its  inconveniences. 
The  state  of  war  had  sent  abroad  many  vagabonds,  but  as 
lieutenant  Bache  and  myself,  and  our  domestics,  wore  sabres, 
and  we  had  good  pistols  in  display,  and  gained  an  auxiliary 
on  the  way,  probably  our  state  of  preparation  nuiy  not  have 
been  useless. 
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The  mules  are  unladen  whenever  the  traveller  halts  to  dine 
or  sleq) ;  if  in  the  forest,  on  the  paramo,  the  plains,  or  the  ^de 
of  a  rivulet,  and  the  country  is  every  where  exuberantly 
watered,  the  servant  in  charge  of  the  mules  forms  them 
into  a  circle,  and  each  mule  must  have  a  strong  halter  for  the 
purpose.  The  forage  is  placed  before  them,  and  the  fire  is 
made  and  the  food  prepared  the  while.  A  trunk  fcx'Bied 
our  table,  and  others  formed  our  chairs,  and  in  this  way  we 
have  partaken  of  a  most  delightful  breakfast,  dinner,  or  sup- 
per ;  sometimes,  in  the  warmer  regions,  hanging  our  ham- 
mocks  on  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  taking  a  sweet  sleep  in 
the  pure  air  and  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Our  feast,  on  such, 
occasions,  consisted  of  poultry  and  eggs,  cooked  according 
to  the  judicious  caprices  of  our  cocinero*  Eggs  and  poul- 
try are  standing  articles-^sometiines  we  purchased  a  kid ; 
one  of  our  peopte  skinned,  and  displayed  it ;  what  was  not 
wanted  for.  the  instant  was  tied,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and 
carried  in  that  manner  untainted,  there  being  none  of  those 
files  which  injure  meat  in  other  climates.  Vessels  of  more 
than  a  pint  measure  are  common  in  the  country  for  prepar- 
ing chocolate,  but  it  would  be  prudent  to  be  provided  with 
good  tin  vessels,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons ;  all  that  1  had 
proposed  to  provide  was  not  completed-— I  had  committed 
to  a  friend  the  charge  of  this  provision  of  these  conveniencies, 
but  my  friend,  as  he  afterwards  with  great  simplicity  ac- 
knowledged, had  not  provided  knives,  forks,  or  spoons,  be- 
cause be  concluded  that  wherever  meat  or  soup  were  to  be 
had,  those  instruments  would  naturalfy  be  found  also ;  the 
eanhen  platter  of  the  country,  and  the  cooking  utensils  of 
red  pottery,  supplied  the  place  of  utensils  more  refined ;  and 
the  dalabash  shell  furnished  us  with  turtumas^  of  various 
sizes  for  water-cups,  soup-basons,  milk-cups,  and  even 
substitutes  for  spoons;  they  served  to  sip  our  chocolate  or 
coffee  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  our  lemonade  in  the  mid- 
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day,  and  our  punch  when  no  better  beverage  was  to  be  had 
but  the  raw  milk  of  the  paramos ;  and  good  wine,  when  it 
oould  be  had,  lost  none  of  its  flavour  by  being  drank  out  of 
a  calabash  cup. 

The  traveller  will  often  have  use  for  a  good  sharp  toma« 
hawk;  which  may  be  hung  in  an  eye-strap  at  the  bow  of  the 
saddle ;  if  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
or  making  a  fire  for  the  cookery  ;  or  if  he  wishes  to  hang 
lus  hammock  conveniently  for  a  fellow-traveller,  or  near  his 
mules,  the  tomahawk  saves  time  as  well  as  promotes  com- 
fort. A  flint  and  tinder-box,  and  steel,  with  matches,  serve 
the  same  purposes  of  ii^cility  and  efficiency  in  travelling  ac- 
commodation, and  without  them  he  may  go  to  his  hammock 
supperless,  or  sufier  privation  in  addition  to  fatigue. 

The  13th  of  November  was  devoted  to  visiting  and  taking 
leave  of  our  kind  friends,  completing  our  equipments,  and 
preparbg  for  our  departure  on  the  following  morning. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Leave  Cancw  on  the  fimrteenth  of  Noyember— friendly  cay»Icade— bank  of 
the  Goayra — venerable  haafy  of  Toro— Antimano— ^paaa  La  Vieja  reafh 
Las  Jontaa-^-the  junction  of  the  Sao  Pedro  and  Haearo  with  the  Guayrafp* 
halt  at  a^tt^^nmo— fint  taste  of  domestic  cookery— country  articles-*a  posada 
or  tavern  for  muleteers — ^the  social  economy — a  re/ret^o— ordered  vithont 
gariic  in  vain-Hnodermte  eharges  refresco  a  fine  subject  of  fun  at  parting-* 
the  heig^hts  of  Hignerota-^onaviatn— view  of  Caracas  excavated  road*-* 
fine  specimen  of  asbestos-— General  Paes  and  suite-Hneet  young  troops--^ 
above  the  clouds — appearances-Bolivar  the  theme  of  songs  every  wfaer»— 
laborious  and  dangerous  descent  » forsake  die  dondsy  and  see  the  veidaMt 
earth— -the  deep  blue  canopy  appears— wanner  atmosphere-— reach  San  Pedro 
—adventures  there — piercing  cold  night— Sacristy  of  the  Church — ^hang  up 
o«r  hammocks-  -efiigy  of  the  virgin— no  ^turbance  all  night — moved  through 
Loxas— more  soldiers— chaiacteristics  of— 43uq«isiaa— Consejo-^hah  to  vsfredh 
—the  river  Tuy,  its  course.— Valley  of  Aragua— appearances— lodged— order 
of  our  establishinent— hospitality— hammocks  how  hung— moved  early  the 
sixteenth— appearance  of  Ibe  country — ^flowering  shrabs— mountain  range- 
peculiar  features  of-^impid  rills.— San  Mateo.— Estate  ef  the  President  BoU 
ivai^^fine  sugar-mill^  and  plantation— halt  there— entertained. 

Our  departure  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  had  col- 
lected, according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  a  numerous 
cavalcade  of  our  friends,  with  the  intention  of  escorting  us 
out  of  town,  as  had  been  done  at  our  coming.  The  route 
lies  over  the  Garaguata,  by  the  ample  bridge  before  noticed^ 
and  leads  through  a  spacious  street  in  the  quarter  of  St» 
Juan,  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  regular  line  of 
tlie  streets ;  the  road  had  been  paved  three  or  four  miles  be- 
yond the  inhabited  range,  and  had  a  gradual  ascent ;  but 
the  advantage  of  good  paving  was  here  nfianifest,  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  road  by  rains,  where  the  pavement  had  been 
broken  up  ;  the  firm  pavement  standing  on  its  first  surface  a 
fopt  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  now  washed  away^ 
which  had  been  formerly  a  part  of  the  same  causeway.  We 
soon  reached  the  plunging  current  of  the  Garaguata,  the 
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neig^iboorfaood  of  Antimano,  seven  imiles  from  Caracas,  em« 
bosomed  in  verdant  hills,  and  rich  in  its  tillage ;  after  a  tem- 
porary halt,  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  venerable  general  To* 
n>  and  his  fiimily,  who  resided  there,  we  soon  crossed 
the  Guajrra,  leaving  the  small  hamlet  of  La  Vega  on  our 
right,  as  we  entered  the  littfe  valley  of  Antimano;  and 
reached  Lsn  Juntas,  or  the  junction  ;  the  litde  river  Macaro, 
and  the  less  rivulet  of  San  Pedro,  here  uniting  with  the  gur- 
gling Guayra,  plunging  in  its  descent  over  a  bed  of  small 
rocks,  and  bounded  by  many  rocks  of  more  magnitude. 
Las  Juntas  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Caracas,  somewhat 
elevated  above  tlie  valley ;  there  are  but  a  few  houses,  the 
principal  of  which  is  a  ptdptareia^  literally  a  huckster 'shop^  in 
which  the  ordinary  articles  of  vinegar,  oil,  candles,  lard, 
seeds,  and  garlic,  are  sold,  and  where  we  had  our  first  spe* 
cimen  of  the  entertainment,  cookery,  and  guarapa^  with 
which  we  were  to  be  thenceforward  regaled ;  for  there  was  a 
poioda  or  country  tavern  contiguous,  or  rather  part  of  the 
pttlpurda*  Here  our  friends  alighted  about  nine  o'clock. 
Groopes  of  muleteers  and  mules  were  busy  in  taking  their 
rejreseo^  and  I  had  much  amusement  in  witnessing  the  cu- 
riosity and  wonder  of  my  young  fellow-travellers,  and  I  shall 
describe,  once  for  all,  the  interior,  the  entertainment,  and 
the  accommodations  of  a  pulpureia  and  a  posada ;  bx  the 
manners  and  entertainment  ^t  this  place,  so  near  the  city, 
was  such  as  prevails  among  the  most  distant  population. 

The  establishment  consisted  of  a  long  thatched  or  tiled  shed, 
parallel  with  the  road ;  one  half  of  the  front  was  open  to  man 
and  beast,  the  other  half  presented  a  long  counter,  upon  which 
were  displayed,  as  the  principal  commodity,  a  multitude  of 
ropes  of  gaiiic,  strings  of  sausages,  and  puddings  of  formida* 
ble  magnitude,  and  through  their  thin  transparent  coats  re- 
vealing the  excellencies  of  the  fat  and  the  lean  pork,  and 
the  gailic,  of  which  they  were  fashioned  out  in  nearly  equal 
quantities;  they  were  rather  dusky  resemblances  of  the 
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columns  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  variety  of  their  shades ;  coils 
of  Tajo,  that  is  ropes  of  dried  beef,  concerning  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter ;  tallow  candles  hqng  against  the  wall ;  and 
the  other  merchandize  were  disposed,  without  much  regard 
to  shew  or  order^  on  massy  3helves.  The  pulpero  was  em* 
ployed  very  busily  in  serving  his  rapid  succestton  of  cus- 
tomers, while  an  assistientej  stationed  at  a  large  jar  of  some 
twenty  gallons  measure,  served  out  to  his  class  of  customers 
a  liquid  which  my  turn  had  not  yet  come  to  taste ;  it  was 
Guarapa^  and  when  I  come  to  relate  how  parUal  I  came  to 
be  to  this  fermented  liquor  (when  iKithing  else  could  be 
had),  the  future  traveller  may  anticipate,  however  deli- 
cate his  palate  or  choice  in  his  liquors,  that  he  will  cer« 
tainly  find  himself  in  a  position  to  render  Ouarapa  desinu 
.ble. 

Our  friends,  resolving  to  enjoy  the  first  e&cts  of  the  fine 
light  air,  into  which  we  had  ascended,  ordered  a  refresco  for 
us  and  company  ;  and,  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  good 
things  of  the  new  world,  gravely  directed  it  should  be  the 
best,  and  witliout  garlic.  I  suppose  my  articulation  rendered 
my  injunctions  unintelligible,  for  we  were  shewn  into 
what  may  be  called  a  room,  because  there  was  a  ^pace  of 
about  seven  feet  by  six  ;  a  sort  of  old  door  on  a  truck  about 
four  feet  from  the  floor,  which  was  intended  for  the  table  ; 
there  was  only  one  chair,  and.  that  had  lost  half  a  leg,  per- 
haps, in  the  war ;  a  large  wooden  dish  was  placed  on  the  ta« 
ble,  as  I  may  call  it ;  some  of  us  contrived  means  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  for  the  attack  on  the  salt  pork  junks, 
from  which  issued  vapour  and  perfume  of  garlic,  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  curiosity*  I  tasted  it,  and  it  was  actually 
well  cured  with  salt^  and  if  the  dish  had  been  something,  to 
appearance,  cleaner,  and  the  garlic  dispensed  with,  I  could 
have  made  a  good  breakfast  of  it.  Finding  that  chocdate 
and  some  eggs  could  be  .had  in  the  pulpureiof  and  some 
Caracas  bread,  this  I  preferred  to  the  casava,  which  was 
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brought  to  table  in  a  pile,  with  some  cups  of  tolerable  Ca- 
talonia, we  continued  to  finish  our  r^^^ct?-— without  very 
much  reducing  the  contents  of  the  wooden  dish. 

If  the  table  Was  not  covered  with  delicacies,  the  charge 
was  moderate ;  and  we  prepared  to  separate  from  our  friends, 
who  partook  with  us  in  the  pleasure,  and  the  fun  produced 
at  our  feoiU  We  mounted,  and  pursued  our  way  up 
the  winding  ravine,  which  forms  the  road  to  the  mountain 
of  Higuerota,  and  reached  Buerutmta^  said  to  be  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean,  from  whence  we  had  a  delightful 
view  of  CaiHcas.  The  morning  was  charming,  and  luxuri- 
antly refreshing ;  and  we  frequently  turned  round  to  take  a 
last  look  at  a  city  where  we  had  found  so  many  friends,  parta* 
ken  of  so  much  kindness  and  hospitality  ;  and  winding  our 
way,  indicated  by  our  dlenoe  the  emotions  and  anticipations 
of  die  past  and  the  future. 

The  ascent  had  been  here  graduated  by  labour  into  a 
spacious  road,  of  sixty  feet  broad,  the  sides,  impending  banks 
of  earth*  Lieut  Bache  discovered  some  specimens  ofasbes^ 
tog  of  considerable  length  of  fibre,  which  was  in  great  abun- 
dance. Soon  afterwards  a  number  of  youtlis  with  musquets 
met  us  as  we  descended  the  mountain ;  a^d  soon  after  a 
general  officer  and  his  suite,  dashing  desperately  down 
the  steep  descent ;  it  was  general  Paez,  who  simply  touched 
htt  hat  to  us  without  halting.  We  soon  after  met  a  numerous 
detachment  of  soldiers,  marching  without  order  towards 
Caracas ;  and  from  a  sub-officer,  whom  I  addressed,  learned 
who  they  were  that  pa&sed  us,  and  that  the  troops  he  was 
with,  were  principally  recruits  marching  to  the  depot ;  and 
with  more  than  usual  communicativeness,  observed  that  the 
general  was  not  going  to  Caracas  with  troops  for  nothing. 

We  were  soon  involved  in  a  thick  mist,  whidi  to  the 
first  seeming  had  iallen  upon  us,  but  in  fact  the  clouds  were 
suspended  in  an  horizontal  range,  that  left  an  unclouded  space 
beneath,  out  of  which  we  ascended,  and  entered  the  stratum 
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c^cloucb;  from  which. i^  very  soon  emerged  agrin  into  a 
bright  sun,  and*  while  our  heads  appeared  to  reach  above 
the  clouds,  our  bodies  were  yet  involved  in  the  shade^ 
This  moment  oi  immersion  presented  a  most  sublime  spec- 
tacle ;  Y^  seemed  to  stand  upon  an  island  in  a  vast,  but 
tranquil  ocean ;  no  part  of  the  country  was  visible  but  the 
summit  of  the  long  ridge  along  which  we  travelled ;  and  the 
aides  of  its  really  steep  precipices  appeared  to  be  but  the 
shoies  of  the  sea ;  while  our  course  above  the  horizon  of  that 
sea,  was  in  a  bright  but  not  oflfensive  light.  The  ridges  of 
Los  Teques,  which  border  on,  and  separate  this  ridge  from 
the  Caribbean  sea,wtre  not  discemibie,  thou^  unquestionably 
higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  this  cloudy  horizon ;  we 
passed  a  posada,  where  muleteers  were  carouung,  and  the 
name  of  Bolivar  was,  as  usual,  the  burden  of  their  song. 

Having  passed  the  summit,  and  commenced  our  descent, 
we  now  seemed  to  enter  a  veil  of  vapour,  which  continued 
to  involve  us  a  considerable  way  down.  The  road  on  the 
summit  was  a  level  weli*  beaten  track,  our  route  now  was 
through  a  rugged  ravine,  the  surface,  partly  covered  with  a 
rubble  of  angular  stones ;  the  earth,  which  was  a  grey  gritty 
clay,  had  been  washed  away,  and  knolls  of  a  more  adhesive 
yellow  earth  were  left  standing  in  the  road ;  which  rendered  the 
descent  not  only  fatiguing  but  dangerous,  and  I  found  it 
it  prudent,  in  piassing  some  of  those  knolls,  to  throw  my* 
self  oflF  my  mule,  rather  than  risque  worse  consequences, 
which  I  accomplbhed  without  any  unpleasantness  besides. 

We  had  now  descended  below  the  stratum  of  clouds  once 
more,  and  could  enjoy,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  richly 
verdant  country,  now  and  then  illuminated  by  a  sunbeam 
breaking  through  the  clouds.  The  vapour  on  a  sudden 
cleared  entirely  away,  and  the  deep  blue  canopy  was  unspot- 
ted, but  the  atmosphere  became  warmer  with  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  sierra  stood  in  dark  sublimity,  on  our  right,  ranging 
from  west  to  east;  and  the  mountaina  we  had  passed  seem* 
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cd  to  turn  their  backs  upon  ttie  sun,  and  fling  their  long  sha- 
dows obliquely  across  the  valley* 

We  had  sauntered  above  the  clouds  without  any  other 
thoughts  than  those  which  were  produced  by  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  scenes  before  us ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
c^scent  retarded  us  so  much,  that  it  w^s  an  hour  after  night 
set  in  before  we  gained  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  Saa 
Pedro,  computed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  from  Caraccas* 
We  had  here  some  new  experience  of  the  importance  of 
good  servants*  Vinqente,  being  a  native  of  the  country,  was 
dispatched  in  advance  to  seek  the  alcalde^  procure  accom- 
modations, and  refreshments*  This  valley,  though. very  deep^ 
has  its  line  of  direction  apparently  from  north  to  south,  and 
a  piercing  cold  air  passed  through  it,  which  we  felt  the  morei 
as  we  were  much  fatigued,  hungry,  and  in  need  of  repose* 
Having  descended  to  the  village,  Pedro  found  a  posada, 
which  we  entered,  and  there  found  that  Vincente  had  ordered 
a  supper :  two  wooden  dishes  were  laid  on  a  table  containing 
some  rank  s^sages,  two  cold  roast  fowls,  one  of  which  had 
Jbeen  winged  by  some  preceding  sliarp-shooter ;  some  coarse 
bread,  and  two  bottles  of  muddy  Catalonia  wine.  The  in- 
variable fragrance  of  Spanish  cookery  wras  not  yet  so  fami- 
liar as  to  find  acceptance,  even  with  keen  aj^tites;  as 
before,  we  shifted  with  the  bread  and  l>ad  wine,  which,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  dead  stock,  was  to  ut  as  welcome  as  Bur- 
gundy* We  however  obtained  some  chocolate,  and  were  as 
coptent  as  if  our  entertainment  had  been  luxurious* 

Vincente  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  alcalde ;  but 
Pedro  had  obtained  some  bundles  of  young  sugar  cane, 
which  came  from  the  warm  valleys,  and  is  the  common  food 
of  mules,  as  bark}'  is  the  forage  of  the  coder  regions,  as  well 
» tnoheha^  that  is,  the  stalks  of  maize  in  that  state  before  they 
shoot  out  ears.    The  maize  in  grain  is  also  given  for  food* 

Vincente  at  length  returned  with  an  order  for  quarters,  and 
it  was  no  qther  ttem  the  sacristy  of  the  village  church,  which 
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we  had  left  half  a  mile  above  the  vtHage  as  we  descended. 
The  domestics  having  procured  a  torch^  we  soon  entered  the 
church- jardy  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  novelty  in 
which  we  were,  had  a  strange  and  ludicrous  appearance.  Our 
baggage  mules^  with  a  torch,  led  the  way,  we  followed  in 
Indian*  file,  the  lieutenant  first,  Elizabeth  next,  and  I  brought 
up  the  rear ;  another  torch  came  soon  after.  The  piety  of  the 
concerned  in  the  church  had  placed  on  the  stone  pillars  of 
the  fence  which  surrounded  the  place  a  number  of  human 
skulls  ;  the  sacristy  stood  at  the  north  or  extreme  end,  and 
thus  we  passed  to  our  appointed  quarters.  The  sacristy  was 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth, 
and  adjacent  was  another  smaSer  room ;  we  hung  up  our 
three  hammocks  for  the  first  time  here,  and  Elizabeth's  ham« 
mock  being  placed  in  the  middle,  our  two  domestics,  and 
the  muleteer  who  was  attached  to  the  bag^ge  mules,  occu> 
pied  a  corridor,  where  they  slept  on  cow  chides,  having  made 
a  fire  in  firont  as  a  security  fcx*  the  mules,  for  which  forage 
had  been  provided  for  die  night.  The  cold  during  this  night 
was  intense,  notwithstanding  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  large  as 
life,  but  rather  ordinary  in  costume^  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
chamber  id  which  we  slept. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  move  before  five  in  die  morning  of 
the  15th,  but  we  could  not  get  the  mules  laden  at  that  time, 
and  having  in  the  mAn  while  procured  some  chocolate  fort>ur 
road  stock,  we  moved  off  about  seven  o'clock,  ascended  the 
mountain  of  Cuquisias,  passing  through  the  village  of  Loxas 
without  halting ;  ascended  through  another  water- worn  ravine, 
and  were  passed  by  about  two  hundred  soldiers  straggling 
slowly  towards  Caracas,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  appear, 
ed  to  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteeq  years  old,  but  full  of  heed- 
less gaiety.  Their  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  surprized  me ; 
the  muskets  they  carried  were  of  the  London  Tower  pattern, 
and  must  have  weighed  nine  or  ten  pounds ;  they  wore  cross 
belts,  cartridge  boxes»  and  bayonets;  a  leather  japanned  cap,  a 
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shirt  and  pantaloons  of  oznabui^  and  a  jacket  of  duck  or 
Russia,  which  OAce  had  coloured  facings.  They  had  none 
of  them  shoes,  but  several  wore  a  sort  of  sandal  called  pa^ 
ragaitas.  About  two  miles  farther  west,  where  there  was  a 
level  road,i¥e  met  a  corps  of  about  the  same  number  march- 
ing in  good  order  in  double,  files ;  and  after  them,  at  various 
distances,  several  women,  some  on  foot,  and  some  mounted 
with  the  military  acoompkniments  for  cooking,  and  as  usual, 
young  children.  We  entered  Cuquizias  at  half  past  ten,  and 
here  took  some  of  the  country  beverage  called  chicha^  and 
eat  a  luncheon  from  our  own  stock. 

The  village  of  Cuquizias  consists  of  not  more  than  a  dozen 
cottages,  scattered  on  the  ridge  which  it  occupies ;  the  sum- 
mit is  prolonged  in  a  south-west  and  ncHth-east  direction, 
and  is  no  where  more  than  100  to  150  yards  in  breadth ; 
the  aides  arc  steep  and  precipitous-— the  plains,  on  each 
side,  present  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  nature ;  di« 
versified  by  cultivation,  and  hamlets  scattered  at  unequal 
distanoesl  We  reached  Con$ejo,  at  the  foot  of  Cuquizias, 
at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  in- 
duced us  to  halt  and  refresh  there— -as  we  were  now  within 
a  short  distance  of  several  towns.  We  halted  at  a  well-or- 
dered pulpureia,  where  there  was  an  active  trafiic  in  pur- 
chase and  sale ;  I  slung  up  my  hammock,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  hospitable  pulpero,  in  the  spacious  store,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  central  resort  from  the  surrounding  country. 
He  was  an  obliging  man,  he  presented  my  daughter  some 
excellent  bananas  and  oranges;  and,  with  some  wine,  we 
found  ourselves,  by  three  o'clock,  fit  to  march.  The  puK* 
peio  would  not  accept  any  remuneration ;  he  was  frank,  po- 
lite, and  comnranicative,  and,  on  being  informed  we  were 
North  Americans,  his  fine  black  eyes  appeared  to  scintiUate— * 
he  took  some  pains  to  direct  us,  and  appeared  much  inte- 
rested in  us. 
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The  river  Tuy  passes  ttoder  arade  wooden  tsridgc,  dose  to 
the  pulpureia ;  a  limpid  stream^  having  its  souroein  the  valley 
of  San  Pedro,  about  tbkty  feet  broad,  winds  from  the  nortli* 
east,  chattering  over  its  pebbled  bed ;  and,  tumbg  oft  be- 
fore us  to  the  west,  holds  its  way  at  the  fioot  of  the  group  of 
Cuquizias,  which  here  presents  a  leoeding  slope  on  the  south 
side  of  the  luxuriant  valley  which  it  irrigates,  and  give» 
life^  and  beauty,  and  vigor  to  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
diat  occupy  its  sides ;  when  again  winding  round  the  base 
of  this  group  of  these  ever«green  mountains,  takes  a  direction 
south,  variably  south-east,  and  meandering  through  the  val* 
leys  of  Tocata,  Cura,  Sabanade  Ocumare,  St  Lucia,  and  The* 
resa,  unites  the  volume  of  its  accumulating  waters  with  the 
Guayra ;  and  affords,  Bmong  the  other  benefits  of  its  beauti- 
ful  stream,  water  sufficient  for  the  navigation  of  small  boats, 
upon  which  the  excellent  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  pro* 
ductions  of  the  course  which  it  fertilizes,  are  transported  t» 
the  neighbouiiiood  of  Cape  Codera,  and  is  by  light  cmft 
thence  diffused  along  the  coast  ea$t  and  west,  where  cargoes 
are  made  up.  The  Tuy,  and  the  Tuyco,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Triste,  west  of  Puerto  Cabello,  are  the  only  rivers 
between  Barbaruta,  west  of  Puerto  Cabello,  and  the  Yara* 
cuy,  in  Cumana,  that  are  navigable.  The  Tuy  is  susceptible 
of  considerable  improvement,  by  the  mere  ap|riicadon  of  ma^ 
nual  labour  to  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  formed  by 
the  accumulations  qf  forest  trees,  which  have  been  depont^ 
ed  by  floods,  and  which  i)roduce  most  pernicious  inunda« 
tions,  in  seasons  when  the  rains  are  more  than  usually  heavy 
in  the  mountains,  whose  waters  are  concentrated  in  its  mean- 
dering bed.  The  Spanish  authorities,  in  1803,  caused  Pe- 
dro Caranga,  a  skilful  engineer,  to  make  a  survey  and  report 
on  the  practicability  of  improving  the  Tuy,  with  a  view  to 
revenue,  by  preventing  those  desolations  by  flood,  which 
repeatedly  destroyed  many  rich  plantations.  His  report  shew* 
edj  not  only  the  greater  advantages,  but  the  little  expense  or 
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difliculQr  required  to  accomplidb  it ;  but  the  Cancaa  influ« 
enoe,  calculating  that  they  must  be  ruined,  if  the  adjacent 
valkjrs  prospered,  the  affidr  was  buried  in  the  archives,  until 
a  more  generous  and  wise  judgment  was  direct^  to  it  since 
the  revolution ;  believing  that  the  improvement  and  enridt* 
ment  of  any  part  of  the  same  countty  must,  under  a  liberal 
system  of  government,  beneit  the  whole,  it  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  objects  upon  which  the  public  providence  will 
act,  now  that  peace  and  independence  admit  the  faculties  o£ 
Ae  republic  to  be  taken  from  war  and  directed  to  economy; 
The  Tuy  fiirms  the  line  of  separation  finom  the  valley  of  An* 
gua  and  the  road  tying  on  its  right  bank,  until  it  suddenly 
winds  off  tb  the  soCidi  withinafew  miles  of  Victoria*  From 
my  own  observations,  I  believe  the  Tuy  and  lake  of  Valen- 
cia may  be  united  and  rendeied  navigable. 

Our  mules  had  abundance  of  fodder,  and,  after  a  heartj 
itpast  of  molochaj  sweetened  off  their  meal  with  the  most 
delicate  green  sugar  canes,  and  on  this,  as  on  many  odier  oc^* 
casions,  we  found  the  benefits  of  such  good  provender  in  the 
proportionate  alacrity  of  our  mules. 

This  part  of  the  valley  of  Aragua  presented  a  different  as* 
pect  from  that  of  the  city  of  Caracas-— the  space  was  not  here 
a  uniformly  flat  extensive  plain,  but  consisted  of  what  we 
should  call  roBing  ground^  hills  and  dales,  in  which  light  and 
shade  gave  infinite  diversity  of  field  and  fruit,  deep  and  dark 
verdure  relieved  the  foreground,  and  the  enamelled  leaves 
of  numerous  plants  cast  forth  a  tremulous  light,  givbg 
die  wbde  that  kind  of  effect  which  the  bright  tints  of  Chi- 
nese  pictures  yield,  while  the  receding  shade  of  the  hills  in 
the  distance,  south-east  and  south,  presented  a  lincNwhich 
appeared  orderly,  well  defined,  and  unbroken ;  but  this  was 
the  illusion  of  distance  and  indistinctness ;  we  had  in  a  few 
days  after  a  demonstration  both  of  the  enormous  elevation 
and  broken  texture  of  these  spurs  of  the  CordiUera^  which 
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appeared  as  aiiy  and  light  as  the  lace  on  a  lady's  morning 
cap. 

After  half  an  hour's  ride  riong  the  brink  of  the  pebbled 
bed  of  the  Tuy,  it  disappeared  in  the  opening  of  an  appa- 
rently  narrow  chasm ;  but  our  route  continued  nearly  a  dead 
leveL  Sugar,  indigo^  maize,  and  cacao  plantations,  and 
mst  fields  of  maize  covered  all  within  the  range  of  our  ob« 
servation ;  cultivation  was  both  active  and  prosperous, 
«and,  did  not  a  brighter  sky  and  the  presence  of  tropical 
plants  arrest  the  impression,  we  might  suppose  ourselves  in 
Pennsylvania  at  harvest  time. 

It  was  half  past  five,  and  being  recommended  by  a  friend 
to  spend  a  day  with  an  officer  re^klent  at  Victoria,  we  sent 
Vincent  forward,  who  soon  found  the  place;  the  officer 
however  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Achaguas,  a  kind  of  Mont^ 
pdier ;  but  the  house-keeper,  on  presenting  ourselves,  threw 
open  the  doors,  prayed  us  to  alight  and  walk  in,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  directed  the  servants  to  the  eoralf  and 
how  to  provide  forage.  The  coral  is  simply  a  yard  or  en* 
closure  for  horses,  mules,  or  other  ahimah,  and,  as  there.is  no 
ingress  or  egress  from  any  house,  but  trough  the  one  gate, 
the  coral  comes  within  the  domestic  precincts,  and  ammals 
are  kept  without  danger  of  going  or  being  ied  astray. 

We  had  entered  Victoria  by  the  CaUe  de  Colombia,  which 
lies  north  and  south ;  it  is  the  main  street.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  hoiiaes  is  cleanly,  neat,  and  handsome ; 
though  there  are  none  of  more  than  one  story,  they  are  lofty 
and  spacious,  as  is  most  suitable  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
white- washing  outside  and  inside  I  found  to  be  here  a  staled 
periodical  practice;  and  there  were  numerous  shops,  in 
which,  Hke  the  stcH^s  in  our  interior,  were  exhibited  and 
sold  all  sorts  of  commodities,  food,  raiment,  md  ^ppery. 

V^e  had  akeady  found  it  expedient,  though  small  as  olir 
corps  was,  to  cUstribute  and  assign  duties,  so  that  no  excuse 
for  neglects  should  be  shifted ;  to  Vincent  wasasagned,  as  a 
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tMUtive,  and  having  aomething  of  perwud  vuuty  about  him,  to 
be  our  agent  with  the  alcaldes,  in  the  business  of  mule$» 
quarters,  and  whatever  appertained  to  hinou  To  Pedro  was  as# 
«gned  the  purveyorship  and  cookery*  The  first  step  inquar. 
ten  was  to  select  the  positions  for  our  hamn^ocks,  so  that 
Elizabeth  should  have  the  most  suitable  place,  and  purs  be  so 
contiguous  as  to  leave  no  cause  of  i^pprehension.  After  the 
hanging  of  the  hammocks,  the  standmg  order  was  chocolate 
immediately,  and  as  it  b  consumed  by  all  descriptions,  and 
made  up  in  balls  ready  sweetened,  the  operation  does  not 
require  more  than  five  minutes,  as  a  single  boiling  ^ith  a 
due  s^tation  in  the  process  is  sufficient.  We  therefor^  took 
care  to  be  provided  against  any  scarci^  that  might  happen 
in  our  route ;  but  the  trusty  domestic  had  acied  in  the  way 
I  [resume  her  master,  Major  McLaughlin,  was  accustopied 
to  do ;  chocolate  was  presented  to  us  before  Pedro  could 
provide  his  boilers*  That  we  shouki  not  tax  the  civility  of 
tbe  domestic  in  her  master's  absence,  we  had  directed  Pedro 
to  prepare  a  good  ragout  of  fowls,  and  no  one  certainly 
could  do  it  better ;  but  the  domestic  appeared  to  think  her- 
self outwitted,  perhaps  her  services  di^)araged,  and  resolved 
to  be  even  with  die  cook,  by  laying  some  ready  prepai^sd 
rice-milk,  eggs,  and  wheaten  br«Ki,  with  some  decanters  of 
excellent  wine  on  the  table.  These  little  incidents  are,  given, 
not  because  they  are  particulairly  important,  but  it  is  because 
diey  indicate  the  character  and  manners  of  society.  £ggs 
and  omelets,  qpioach  and  other  vegetables,  entcr^  into  the 
routine  of  our  travelling  fiue ;  iMid  son^mes  muttCHi,  kid, 
and  very  well  cured  salt  pork,  made  a  further  variety.  It 
may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  a  particular  that  might 
not  be  anticipated  by  a  stranger.  In  building  houses,  where 
the  climate  is  warm,  and  hammocks  the  most  convenient  and 
comfcrtable  mode  of  going  to  rest,  stout  iron  rings  are  af- 
fixed in  an  eye  bolt  or  swivel,  about  ten  fi^t  fix>m  the  ground 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sleeping«rooms ;  cords  for  sling- 
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ing  are  usudfy  porcbttsed  with  the  himmock ;  and,  as  theft 
is  a  little  knavery  in  aU  trades,  there  is  seme  skill  required 
in  choosing  such  cords,  and  it  b  a  pait  of  the  knaveiy  of 
mnleteers  and  others,  to  appropiiate  such  cords,  if  care  be 
not  taken  in  putting  up  the  hammock  to  roll  it  firm,  and 
place  the  cords  in  the  inside.  The  hammock  usually  hangs^ 
when  occupied,  about  three  or  four  fi^et  firom  the  floor ; 
higher  according  to  inclinadon.  Certainly,  in  a  climax 
where  acute  cdd  is  unknbwn,  no  bed  is  so  comfortable  as  a 
hammock  after  a  few  dajrs  habitude. 

IVe  ^ere  mounted  and  on  our  march,  before  six  o'clock 
on  die  15th,  in  the  splendid  valley  of  Aragua;  the  space  oc^ 
cupied  by  the  whole  range  of  vision  appeared  a  level  plain, 
here  and  there  diversified  by « clumps  of  lofty  trees,  a  fantas* 
tic  thicket  clothed  in  flowers  of  brilliant  tints,  but  particu* 
larly  the  morning  glory^  which,  in  diflerent  places,  assumed 
diflferent  colours,  so  that  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  co&e 
plantations  desolated  by  the  Spamards,  the  elegant  cones 
that  had  escaped,  covered  with  this  beautifiil  sycophant ; 
the  diflerent  trees  with  diftrent  coburs  fix>m  the  rest ;  and 
this  beautiful  dress  of  the  wild  tufts  and  low  shrubs  conti* 
nued  where  the  temperature  was  the  same,  through  our 

■ 

whole  journey.  The  hedges  were  formed  by  the  accidental 
direction  of  a  mule  track,  which  seemed  as  if  like  quicksets 
ttey  had  been  planted  by  art,  and  all  wore  this  brilliant  livery. 
The  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  Caracas,  bore  a  strange* 
ness  of  figure  and  order,  that  I  had  not  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  this  dissimilarity  became  in  the 
valley  of  Aragua,  and  as  fiur  as  the  extent  of  the  range  east 
of  Barquisimeto,  more  remiukable,  and  such  as  I  had  not 
seen  described  by  any  writer,  so  as  to  leave  an  impres^n  of 
the  characteristic  Ibrms,  and  their  conformity  in  a  long 
range ;  I  shall  give  my  impres^ons  hereafter.  The  rivulets 
v^ich  crossed  our  patii,  flowing  from  the  chain  on  our  right 
which  separated  us  from  the  ocean,  were  numoxNis  and  re^* 
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fivrittngt  limpid»  cod»  and  murmuring;  they  led  Aeir  way 
to  the  rich  plantatkxis  winch  filled  the  spaces  on  ourleft;  our 
route  being  west  of  souths  variably  a  point  more  or  less  weal 
(tfsouth. 

One  of  those  rills,  more  loud  and  gurgling  than  its  neigh* 
hours,  attracted  our  notice ;  it  was  quarrelling  with  a  small 
brick  areh  of  excellent  mason  work,  but  either  the  workman 
dad  not  fit  the  stream,  or  the  stimm  had  outgrown  the  arch, 
md  seemed  to  wrangle  for  a  passage*  The  water  which  is* 
sued  fi-oni  beneath  the  arch,  now  spread  into  more  than  a 
dozen  small  rivulets,  and  wound  their  way  round  the  foot  of 
a  projecting  mound  or  spur  of  the  mountain,  which  sdso  in* 
tercepted  our  view  to  the  south. 

A  very  spadous,  though  rather  dilapidated  building,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  pita,  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hHI 
which  the  road  separated  from  its  main  stock ;  the  building 
had  certainly  been  battered  by  the  war,  and  violence  had 
ttvown  some  parts  down ;  it  still  indicated  some  ibrmer  opu«i 
knee ;  it  m^s  as  commodious  as  our  Pennsylvania  barns,  and 
though  we  could  not  discover  what  it  had  been,  or  to  whom 
it  belonged,  firom  die  passing  muleteers,  our  progress 
brought  us  into  a  position  which  opened  to  our  view,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below,  an  immense  field  of  sugar  cane,  which 
appeared  to  cover  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach; 
beneath  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  we  were  now  descending, 
appeared  a  busy  scene,  crowds  of  men  and  mules  coming 
smd  goii^  firom  a  group  of  buildnigs  which  bore  the  aspect 
of  fireshness  and  prosperi^ ;  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
qncious  sugar  fidid,  the  vallqr  appeared  about  two  miles 
broad,  and  a  handsome  river  flowed  on  its  south-east  dde  to 
the  eastward ;  the  extent  in  the  prolongation  could  not  be 
less  thanfouror  five  miles,  I  was  toldfive.  We  descended 
to  the  valley,  and  found  this  scene  of  activi^,  which  did  not 
cease  for  several  hours  that  we  halted  there.  Was  a  sugar, 
mill,  bom  which  the  mules  were  carrying  away  loaves  of 
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fine  white  sugar,  of  muoh  greater  mi^tude  than  b  usual 
with  Qs ;  Ae  loaves  were  placed  in  bags,  and  the  bags  slung 
across  the  mules.  The  road  at  the  bottom  wound  off  to  the 
south  round  a  steep  but  not  very  elevated  hill,  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  which  stood  a  handsome  pavilion,  which,  though  not  in 
entire  ruin,  was  in  some  respects  shattered,  and  to  appeuance 
uninhabited ;  the  style  of  Hbt  building  was  tasty  and  neat;  the 
fences  in  its  rear  were  in  ruin  also,  and  showed  where  a  spa- 
cious gaiden  had  once  stood,  now  disordered  with  wild  weedfc 
and  desolate  to  the  foot  of  the  forest  which  clothed  the  moun- 
tain to  the  summit ;  it  was  San  Mateo,  the  estate  and  pavi- 
lion of  Bolivar,  and  the  battered  venitians  and  walls  perfo- 
rated with  bullets  still  remainii^,  showed  who  had  disfi« 
gured.  thb  beautiful  place.  Sefiora  Antonia  Bolivar  bad 
written  to  Seiior  Mardn  Duran,  the  major-domo  of  the  fxe- 
sident,  to  receive  us  as  her  friends ;  it  was  kind,  but  he 
would  have  done  so  himself;  the  spirit  of  the  owner  per* 
vades  every  thing  at  San  Maleo.  We  halted  here  till  four 
•'dock. 
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OHAPTER  X. 

Some  acccNmt  of  San  Mateo^tlie  Mjgor-Domo  an  inteffi|;ent  man«-our  enter- 
laimnent'— the  scene  of  the  gallant  aelf4nmiolatum  of'  Rseante— the  ecoaomf 
of  the  fttgar  null — the  sagar  fine— «n  unceasing  demand— enecdote— dinner— 
the  paTilion— the  barbarian  Bovea— historical  facts— Tuhnero—Matacayb—our 
axrival  anticipated  and  quarters  provided— industry  proverbial  here-«-wise 
eoodoct  of  the  goremlDent  to  aoltos'  widows  and  orphans— leare  Ifaracay— 
lake  of  Valeneia^pass  of  La  Cabrera— various  historical  events  there— attempt 
to  assasnnate  Paex— frustrated  by  a  child. 

Coming  updn  the  view  of  this  scene,  without  being  aware 
where  we  were,  was  certainly  an  augmentation  of  the  plea^ 
sure.  Had  we  been  prepared,  the  reputation  of  the  owner 
would  be  the  predominating  impression  on  the  judgment ; 
that  litde  area  which  had  attracted  notice,  if  it  had  been 
known  to  be  the  work  erf  Bolivar,  and  that  those  streams 
which  issued  and  wound  'round  the  hill,  and  formed  a  pro- 
longed and  ample  current  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  above 
the  long  range  of  the  sugar-field,  with  its  sluices  prepared  to 
open  and  supply  the  vegetation  beneath ;  all  these  would 
have  been  diminished  in  importance  connected  with  a  name 
so  celebrated ;  but,  seeing  it  in  its  nngle  character  of  a 
work  of  art  and  skill,  very  rare  in  this  fine  country,  the  sa* 
tis&ction  was  more  ample ;  when  we  were  introduced  to  Se- 
nor  Duran,  and  seated  at  his  hoq>itable  board,  the  gratifi- 
cation was  indeed  great. 

A  good  wall  of  stone,  built  with  lime,  surrounded  the 
spacious  area  of  this  sugar-mill,  and  the  entrance  was  on  the 
road  by  which  we  must  pass ;  he  had  descried  us  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above,  and  came  to  the  gate,  without  afiecta* 
tion,  habited  as  if  he  was  immersed  in  business ;  a  cheerful 
▼isaged  little  gentleman.  I  inquired  the  name  of  the  place, 
and,  with  a  smile,  he  signified  it  was  St.  Mateo,  the  planta* 
tion  of  the  President  of  Cdombia,  aijid  entreated  us  to  enter, 
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a  servant  having  previously  opened  and  kept  the  gate  eztmd* 
cd— -that  the  day  was  warm,  the  young  lady  would  need  re- 
freshment—and our  mules  would  travel  with  better  spirit 
after  taking  some  young  sugar-cane.  We  entered,  as  we  in- 
tended, and  had  been  enj<wed  by  the  President's  sister,  and 
were  conducted  into  a  paved  hall,  at  one  end' of  which  was 
the  dwelling  of  the  major-domo  and  his  family,  whom  he 
made  us  acquainted  with ;  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour,  lemo- 
nade, and  chocolate,  succeeded  each  other  as  a  refresco ; 
and  we  were  invited  to  see  the  various  processes  of  the 
sugar  refining,  distilling,  and  to  visit  the  gsounds,  the  ac- 
iivity  going  on  having  excited  expressions  of  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

As  I  had  been  femiliar  with  the  name  of  this  viHa,  and 
the  gallant  self>>immokition  of  the  young  patriot  Ricautehad 
^ven  it  a  celebrity  that  must  endure  wi^  the  republic,  I 
intended  to  go  up  to  the  pavilion  and  visit  the  scene ;  but 
was  informed  that  the  pavilion  was  out  of  repair,  that  it  had 
still  the  madks  of  military  violence  and  Spanish  wantonness 
on  its  walls ;  but  he  pointed  the  way  and  led  us  to  his  apart* 
ments  contiguous  to  the  sugar-mill,  and  we  sat  down  in  a 
porch  truly  Moorish  in  its  structure — where  a  spacious  ta^ 
ble  was  soon  after  covered  with  a  fine  damask  cloth,  and 
salvers  of  the  most  deKcious  fruit ;  light  wbes,  and  a  ser- 
vice of  chocolate— with  hot  rolls  of  as  good  a  quality  and  as 
well  made  and  baked  as  we  could  have  had  iti  Philadelphia — 
eggs  and  butter,  and  sweetmeats — and  a  handsome  case  of 
liqueurs   covered  the   board;    the  spouse  of  SeSor  Du- 
Fsn,  with  her  lively  chfldren,  soon  presented  themselves ; 
and  some  visitors  from  the  neighbourhood  filled  the  taUe^ 
though  spacious  as  it  was— our  appetites  were  good,  and 
our  host  and  hostess  perfectly  delighted*  and  sq>peared  to  en- 
joy  our  familiarity  without  reserve,  and  the  pleasure  which 
we  could  not  but  manifest,  from  an  association  of  ideas,  in 
wlUch  the  place,  the  ownert  thecontcntmcDt,  the  abunduce^ 
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and  the  activity  which  pervaded  this  deiightfal  villa,  were 
every  instant  manifest.  After  we  had  been  some  time  at 
table,  the  worthy  host  proposed  to  show  us  the  establish- 
ment— we  descended  half  a  dozen  stairs,  which  brought  us 
on  the  floor  of  the  mill ;  an  overshot  wheel  of  excellent  me* 
chanism,  of  about  eight  feet  shaft,  or  sixteen  feet  diameter, 
turned  a  set  of  three  massy  iron  vertical  cylinders,  of  about 
^o  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  which  were  supplied  by  two 
hands  with  ripe  cane;  and  gave  full  employment  to  a  con* 
fitant  succession  of  mules,  which  brought  their  loads  of  cane, 
discharged  them  on  the  floor,  and  carried  off*  to  the  distillery 
the  trash  (as  it  is  called  in  the  West  Indies),  or  squeezed 
cane.  The  vat,  or  reservoir  beneath  the  cylinders,  though 
^^pacious,  was  kept  constantly  full,  though  two  hands  were 
unceasingly  employed  on  it ;  one  skimming  the  floating  fe- 
culence from  the  surface,  which  appeared  to  be  tending  to 
fermentation ;  this  scum  was  carried  into  the  distillery,  which 
was  eistablished  in  a  building  forming  an  angle  with  the 
mill  on  the  east  end,  and  beneath  which  the  stream  of  water 
passed,  supplying  the  uses  of  the  distillery  before  it  reached 
the  sugar  field,  which,  by  happy  contrivance,  was  so  con- 
ducted as  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  of  cane  we 
had  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

A  second  man,  with  a  bucket  ladle,  poured  into  a  line 
of  spouts  the  skimmed  liquor  from  the  vats ;  these  spouts 
kd  to  the  apartments  where. the  sugar  was  boiled,  on  the 
west, angle;  contiguous  to  which  were  apartments appropri- 
tcd  to  moulds,  and  the  process  of  claying. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  corals  in  front,  toward  the  road, 
was  a  commodious  house,  built  of  stone,  as  was  the  mill 
and  offices  altogether, — this  was  a  drying  house  for  the 
loaf  sugar,  a  series  of  very  large  coffers — resembling,  in 
their  form  and  mode  of  use,  the  drawers  of  a  bureau,  which 
were  placed  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  drying  house.  The 
loaves  of  sugar  taken  from  the  moulds  were  placed  on  racks' 
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within  those  drawers,  and,  if  there  was  an  apprehension  of 
of  rain,  those  drawers,  which  were  exposed  totht  sun  while 
requisite,  were  shoved  beneath  the  eaves,  and  above  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  house  within,  which  was  the  lod^g  apartment  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  labourers. 

While  I  was  viewing  thb  excellent  contrivance,  the  bu^- 
ness  of  sale  was  going  on.  Several  persons  rode  into  the  yard^ 
tied  up  their  horses  to  a  rack ;  persons  were  employed  in 
weighing  the  loaves  of  fine  white  lump  sugar,  upon  which 
I  found  marked  22, 25,  27  pounds.  The  purchasers  brought 
mules  with  sacks,  suitable  for  the  service,  and  placing  a 
loaf  or  more  at  each  end  of  the  bag,  tied  the  bags  to  the 
pannier,  said  little,  paid  their  money,  and  moved  off.  Some 
horsemen  purchased  one  or  two  loaves,  and  carried  them 
across  the  saddle  bow. 

The  appearance  of  every  thing,  and  every  face  of  this 
place,  spoke  contentment  and  abundance.  A  domestic  at* 
tached  himself  to  me,  and  we  rambled  over  the  cane  field — an 
avenue  or  bank,  which  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  val- 
ley, retained  within  a  ditch  the  lively  stream  we  had  seen  at 
the  bridge,  and  had  heard  forcing  its  way  beneath  the  artifi- 
cial arch.  A  stream  that  gives  to  the  domestic  economy 
k  never«&]ling  fountain,  activity  to  the  ponderous  mill,  sup- 
plied the  disdlkry,  and  now  rushed  gaily  along  the  lane  of 
8ug»r  canes,  and,  by  well  contrived  demi-sluices,  at  con- 
venient distances  descended  to  the  inclined  plane  of  the  sugar 
field,  thence  conducted  as  experience  required  to  any  part  of 
the  vast  field ;  those  channels  were  so  well  contrived,  that  all 
the  field,  or  any  part,  could,  by  closing  or  opening  small 
sluices,  be  irrigated  at  discretion. 

As  the  efforts  of  a  stranger  to  speak  the  language  of  a 
country,  are  in  almost  every  country  treated  with  respect, 
and  as  if  complimentary,  and  being  desirous  to  make  myself 
fiuniliar,  as  well  as  to  be  informed,  I  spoke  unreservedly 
with  those  whom  I  met  on  die  plantation.    I  addressed  my- 
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adtf  toa  well-looking  negro,  with  a  deek  shining  skin,  and  ask- 
cd  him  whom  he  belonged  to.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile 
something  between  surprize  and  gravity,  but  spiritedly  told 
me,  there  were  no  slaves  connected  with  Bolivar !  The 
feeling  with  which  it  was  uttered  was  delightful,  and  I  apo- 
logized by  assuring  him  of  the  satisfaction  he  had  given  me : 
he  was  at  once  at  ease,  and  informed  me,  that  though  he' 
might  go  where  he  pleased,  he  preferred  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  woukl  ever  remain  widi  the  libertador  Bolivar. 

Though  our  desaytmoy  or  dejeunS^  had  been  luxurious  and 
abundant,  dinner  had  been  provided  while  we  were  traversing 
the  estate  in  different  directions ;  and  the  time  elapsed  so  ra- 
pidly, that  it  was  already  two  o'clock  when  we  were  re« 
quested  to  sit  down.  On  the  first  entrance,  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  personal  civilities  and  conversation,  rendered  it 
inconvenient  to  bestow  attention  on  objects  around  us :  the 
hall  in  which  we  Were  now  entertained  was  fiaved  with 
rounded  pebbles,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  paver  had  been 
exercised,  in  giving,  by  means  of  difierentocoloured  pebbles, 
an  imitation  of  Mosaic ;  the  table  was  massive,  and  to  ap- 
pearance as  ancient  as  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  chairs  were 
not  a  century  more  youthful,  only  that  the  backs  and  stats 
were  of  the  dried  cowhide  of  the  country,  though  wrought 
upon  with  more  than  ordinary  skill ;  heavy  carving  on  the 
backs  and  frames^  the  table  utensils  of  silver,  as  forks  and 
spoons,  were  in  the  same  antique  style ;  but  there  were  the 
best  of  Claret,  Madeira,  Muscadel,  and,  what  we  least  ex- 
pected, American  porter  and  ale,  from  Philadelphia,  in  good 
condition :  we  were  generously  and  kindly  entertained.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  part,  though  it  was  evidently 
with  reluctance  all  round ;  and  our  mules,  as  (ordered,  w^-re 
ready  to  mount  at  three  o'clock,  though  we  encroached  half 
an  hour  on  our  regulation  in  respect  to  our  worthy  host* 

The  ascent  to  the  pavilion  I  did  not  attempt,  but  Lirut* 
Bache  ascended,  and  traced  the  position  of  the  JSpaniards  by 
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the  direction  of  the  bullets,  which  continued  to  hold  Aeir 
places  in  the  wall.  The  outhouses  of  this  villa,  during  the 
diversified  war  of  the  close  of  1813  and  the  beginning  of 
1814,  had  served  as  depots  for  the  patriot  armies,  who  had 
beaten  the  monster  Boves  at  Victoria,  and  Rosette  on  the 
Tuy  :  these  sanguinary  and  relentless,  but  intrepid  Spanish 
pariisans,  though  defeated,  had  in  their  defeat  destroyed  a 
full  third  of  the  patriot  troops  opposed  to  them.  Boves, 
after  retiring  to  the  plains^  soon  retunied  with  reinforcements 
of  natives  of  the  country,  whom  he  had  compelled  by  terror 
to  enrol  in  his  ranks,  and  whom  he  retained  by  the  same 
system  of  fear,  coupled  with  the  terrors  of  future  torments, 
preached  by  the  royalist  monks  'attached  to  those  ministers  of 
massacre.  Generals  Marino  and  Mariano  Montilla,  by  unitin§^ 
their  (orces,  repelled  the  royalists ;  while  Bolivar,  with  another 
division,  which  maintained  the  valley  of  Aragua,  gained  an- 
other victor} ,  fought  on  his  asm  estate,  and  in  which  signal 
acts  of  self-devotion  were  displayed  by  many  of  those  negroes; 
and  their  progeny,  whom  he  had  previously  emancipated, 
and  whose  afiection  and  devotion  led  them  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes and  contribute  to  his  safety.  These  triumphs,  ob- 
tained at  a  few  miles  apart,  and  unknown  until  success  had 
removed  the  enemy,  obliged  the  royal  generals  Calzada  and 
Cevallos  to  retire  from  Valencia. 

But  though  the  Colombian  revolution  has  been  character- 
ised by  acts  of  valour  and  heroism,  as  much  as  any  similar 
event  in  any  age  or  country,  the  heroic  daring  of  young  Ri- 
caute,  a  native  of  Bogota,  which  was  exhibited  at  St.  Mateo, 
cannot  properly  be  passed  over  by  the  traveller.  He  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  distinguished  for  his  great  self-posses- 
si(Hi,  and  devotion  to  the  freedom  of  his  country ;  he  took 
his  station,  during  the  attack,  himself,  in  charge  of  the  ma- 
gazine, with  a  trusty  detachment  He  had  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  for  the  enemy,  who  had  resolved  to  seize  upon  this 
magazine ;  the  enemy's  numbers  were  as  four  to  one ;  Ri* 
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catite  determined  upon  the  cotirse  that  became  a  hero ;  hav. 
ing  ordered  the  whole  of  his  own  party  to  talce  a  private  path^ 
which  led  through  the  hills  towards  Tulmero ;  intimating 
diat  if  he  survived  he  should  follow,  as  he  was  preparing  t6 
frustrate  the  enemy.  They  had  not  marched  a  mile  in  the 
mountains,  when  the  Spaniards  determined  upon  ati  assMlt^ 
surrounded)  and  entered  the  magazine ;  Ricaute  alone  stoodl 
ID  receive  them ;  he  had  so  disposed  of  the  powder  as  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  most  efl^ctively,  and  the  Spanish  officer 
was  about  to  seize  him,  when  he  put  a  match  to  the  train 
he  had  jM^pared,  and  perished  with  the  whole  of  the  Spa- 
niards who  had  entered  the  place,  and  came  to  be  his  captors. 

Tbt  line  of  inarch  from  Caracas  inclined  very  much  to 
the  south  of  west,  as  far  as  Consejo ;  the  course  by  Victo* 
ria  to  San  Mateo  was  still  more  westwardly  and  irregular ;  on 
leaving  San  Mateo  the  direction  was  soon  directly  west,  and 
by  Tulmero,  a  great  mercantile  depot  and  aduana  or  custom* 
house  under  the  monarchy,  and  containing  at  one  period 
about  10,000  inhabitants :  commerce  has  not  wholly  forsaken 
it,  but  the  establishment  of  the  republic  has  enabled  every 
imui  to  ^^  smoke  his  own  segars  in  his  own  way,''  unbur* 
dened  by  too  much  regulation.  The  road  which  leads  to 
the  left  and  to  the  south  being  the  shortest  by  some  miles^ 
our  mules  took  the  shortest  route,  and  moving  off  to  the 
south,  we  avoided  the  inconvenience  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending steep  precipices,  and  wound  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  entering  the  neat  but  noiseless  town  of  Maracay^ 
in  a  north-west  direction. 

This  place  was  subject  to  a  military  commandant ;  our 
hombre  de  pravecheto^  or  man  of  service,  was  dispatched  to 
seek  quarters,  but  the  commandant,  viiio  had  also  gone  to 
Aehaguasy  by  some  means  had  heard  of  our  coming,  and 
tiefore  Vincent  had  returned,  a  subaltern  officer  approached 
us,  and  in  a  polite  manner  signified  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mandant, but  presented  an  order  for  our  accommodation  on 
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Sefiora M(»ie|K>  InihcCaliedeBolioar^mdht  was  so  oUig« 
ing  as  to  pass  with  us  t6  the  house. 

The  spacious  gates  of  this  casa  were  thrown  q)en,  and 
we  rode  into  the  patio^  or  open  court  within  the  house,  where 
we  were  received  by  two  or  three  ladies  in  mourning,  of  veiy 
respectable  appearance  and  manners,  who  showed  us  every 
attention,  gave  us  the  two  best  apartments  in  the  house,  of 
which  the  windows  open  upon  the  Plaza  or  Great  Square. 
They  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  SeHorita  Ameru 
eana  del  Norde.  The  usual  routine  of  unloading  bagg^ge^ 
putting  up  hammocks,  preparing  the  chocolate,  procuring 
bread  (and  here  it  was  to  be  had  oS.  fine  quality),  and  in  shcxt 
the  travelling,  meal ;  the  provision  for  the  mules  and  such 
services,  all  took  precedence  of  every  other  business,  and 
when  once  done,  left  whatever  time  was  to  be  spared  to  con« 
versation  or  any  other  occupation.  Elizabeth  had  brought 
with  her  a  well-assorted  apparatus  for  needle- work  and  em* 
broidery,  and  when  we  arrived  early  in  any  place,  where 
there  was  no  opportunity  or  object  worth  walking  to  see, 
she  bpened  her  box  and  went  to  work,  much  to  the  admim- 
tion  of  the  ladies,  whose  habits,,  though  with  exceptions,  are 
yet  too  much  Spanish  in  most  parts  of  the  country  to  derive 
any  pleasure  from  such  occupation. 

This  town  of  Maracay,  though  we  found  it  silent,  and  the 
streets  without  any  idlers,  but  some  of  the  drones  in  cas- 
socks, is  celebrated  for  its  industry  ;  indeed,  the  population 
of  the  east  end  of  this  valley,  firom  the  Tuy  to  Maracay, 
makes  a  strong  impression ;  the  good  order  of  their  planta* 
tions,  the  exterior  neatness  of  their  habitations;  and,  what  was 
most  striking  to  me,  there  were  none  of  those  mendicants 
which  annoy  by  their  importunity,  and  offend  sometimes  by 
their  impertinence,  the  passing  stranger,  in  all  the  cities  and 
most  of  the  towns  we  passed  through.  Here  the  best  and 
neatest  hammocks  are  manufactured  from  the  cotton  which 
grows  on  trees  as  large  as  our  apple  trees  in  all  parts  of  Co» 
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lombia,  in  a  temperature  of  about  70  deg.  It  is  a  perfectly 
republican  town ;  and  their  hammocks,  counterpanes,  and 
napkins  are  in  demand  and  esteem  from  Cumana  to  M erida, 
and  are  sought  at  Bogota  and  Carthagena ;  the  inhabitants 
are  also  as  much  distinguished  for  their  probity  in  dealing, 
their  exemption  from  the  stateliness,and  inane  pride  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  for  their  good  dispositions  and  industry.  The 
good  lady  at  whose  house  we  quartered,  had  lost  her  husband 
and  some  other  male  relatives  in  the  revolution ;  and,  as  she 
expressed  it,  her  towns-people  never  thought  they  contri- 
buted enough  to  her  pleasure, and  comfort.  The  mother 
and  sisters  of  the  good  Senora,  were  solicitous  to  make 
GOT  Aort  stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  nosegays,  and 
some  choice  fruit  were  presented  by  diem  to  my  daughter, 
with  a  most  interesting  candour  and  desire  to  please. 

The  government  is  provident  in  many  cases  of  this  kind ; 
those  ladies  are  allowed  an  annual  stipend,  under  an  implied 
condition  of  affording  lodging  to  respectable  persons  whom 
the  govonment  may  think  proper  to  compliment  in  this  way, 
by  which  I  understood,  that  it  was  thus,  through  some  means 
imknown  to  us,  our  arrival  was  anticipated  and  lodging  thus 
provided. 

We  departed  from  Maracay  at  half  past  five  oii  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  of  November.  The  whole  road  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tuy  to  this  place  might  be  travelled  by  a 
boy  on  a  velocipede,  and  it  so  continued  to  be  level  until  we 
reached  near  Valencia.  About  half  past  eight  we  had  the 
first  delightful  view  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  as  the  sailors 
would  express  it,  on  our  larboard  bow ;  the  sweetness  of  the 
atmospbere,  its  serenity  and  tempered  light,  with  a  slight 
ripple  frt)m  a  breeze  on  the  expanded  lake ;  the  mountains 
on  each  side  receding  and  ascending ;  at  the  base  gradually 
curving  until  ndar  the  summit,  their  declivity  or  uprighmess 
conveyed  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  parabolic  line,  formed  by 
the  sides  of  a  large  punch  bowl,  the  lake  itself  did  not  secnv 
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continuous^  from  this  point,  but  as  if  composed  of  several 
lakes,  from  the  intersection  of  promontories,  and  the  apparent 
continuity  of  land,  when,  in  reality,  an  island  distinct  from 
the  shore  filled  up  with  the  ground  line  in  some  places ; 
but  which  soon  opened,  when  the  position  changed,  as  wc 
advanced  through  the  small  hamlet  of  Tapitapa,  along  the 
winding  beach  of  the  lake,  which,  like  the  sea  shore,  was 
thickly  pebbled.  The  coast  of  the  lake  here  forms  a  cove 
locked  in  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  sides ;  the  east  side 
being  forest,  in  a  gradually  sloping  line  inclining  to  the  lake, 
and  its  base  forming  a  curve,  along  which  the  road  trends 
on  emerging  from  the  immensely  loity  trees  that  skirt  the 
road  from  Maracay  to  Tapitapa,  on  the  eajst ;  the  slope  rises 
rapidly,  and  when  two  thirds  of  the  semicircle  of  this  cove 
are  passed,  it  is  a  vast  ridge,  forming  one  of  those  spurs 
which  characterise  the  whole  chain  from  the  Silla  of  Cam- 
cas  to  Bsurquisimeto,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  no* 
ticing  the  country  round  Valencia,  or  such  other  position 
as  may  invite  elucidation. 

This  lofty  ridge,  on  the  right,  b  extremely  steep,  but  co- 
vered with  forest  trees  of  great  magnitude  and  elevation,  and 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  wild  shrubbery 
and  brilliant  foliage  ;  the  lake  on  the  left  during  the  semi- 
circuit  presents  a  most  enchanting  spectacle ;  the  verdure  of 
the  surrounding  banks,  the  blue  canopy  over  head,  contend- 
ing  with  the  bright  mirror  of  the  lake,  to  impress  each  their 
peculiar  hue  on  the  other ;  the  commixture  of  colours,  and 
glassy  sparkling  light,  resembled  the  comiscations  of  the 
Aurora  BoreaUs^  such  as  poetry  might  make  a  theme  of,  and 
if  the  poetry  were  equal  in  beauty  to  the  object,  would  divest 
works  of  imagination  of  a  great  part  of  their  interest. 

Ambling  along  this  pebbled  strand,  charmed  by  the  va- 
riety, grandeur,  and  multitude  of  objects,  the  lofty  ridge  ab- 
ruptly terminated,  and  opened  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
lake  beyond  it ;  but  its  abrupt  termination^  and  its  shaggy 
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sides  and  summit  ceased  to  be  interesting  in  a  moment,  and 
that  instant  produced  a  train  of  new  Sensations.  The  open- 
ing which  exposed  the  lake,  was  just  so  broad  as  to  permit 
a  horseman  to  pass,  and  the  opposite  side  presented  an  im- 
mense  cone,  rivalling  the  mountain  in  altitude,  but  without 
▼erdure  of  any  kind ;  it  stood  erect,  a  scarp  of  naked  clay, 
of  which  the  breadth,  at  the  base,  was  not  one  third  of  the 
elevation,  and  cast  its  shadow  on  the  trembling  wa(er ;  such 
is  its  declivity,  that  it  would  seem  hazardous  for  a  goat  to 
climb  it ;  a  mule,  with  all  its  security  and  firmness  of  foot, 
could  not ;  but  man  has  found  his  way  in  confidence  to  the 
summit,  and  established  not  only  a  dwelling,  but  a  military 
work  on  its  apex.  A  plate  of  this  position,  which  is  called 
La  Cabrera^  fronts  the  title  page. 

This  position  has  been  frequently  made  memorable  du- 
ring the  revolution.  After  the  fatal  earthquake  of  1812, 
when  the  country  was  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  veteransi 
and  their  arms  buried  widi  them ;  when  8000  stand  compo- 
sed the  whole  armament  of  the  republic ;  and  2000  of  these 
were  not  fit  for  service ;  when  the  monks  had  been  taught 
to  preach  and  inculcate,  that  the  earthquake  was  ah  indica- 
tion  of  Almighty  vengeance  against  the  revolutionists,  and 
Monteverde,  seizing  upon  the  fanatic  fears  of  the  multitude^ 
and  their  panic,  compelled  Col.  Carabafio  to  retire  fix>m 
San  Carlos,  Miranda,  with  only  2000  men,  evacuated  Valen* 
cia,  and  resolved  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  this  distin- 
guished  pass.  Whether  it  be  from  the  difficulty  of  access 
by  the  long  and  circuitous  route  on  the  skirt  of  the  lake,  from 
St.  Joaquin  to  La  Cabrera,  every  foot  of  which  might  be 
defended  by  a  small  force  against  a  greater ;  or  the  singular 
form  of  the  cone,  the  security  it  afforded  from  its  steepness 
against  attack,  and  against  shot  from  its' elevati(Mi,  it  was  se« 
kcted  with  judgment,  as  the  best  position  to  repulse  and  ar-* 
rest  the  march  of  Monteverde*  But  some  men  faithless  to 
their  country,  who  had  traversed  the  mountains  as  smug« 
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glers,  communicated  to  the  Spanish  general,  that  there  ivas 
a  secret  path  by  which  the  deisie  of  La  Cabrera  could  be 
avoided.  In  consequence  Miranda  was » obliged  to  move 
upon  Victoria,  which  he  gained  befwe  the  enemy;  But  in 
the  month  of  June  following,  Monteverde  determined  on  a 
night  attack,  and  before  day-light  surprised  the  patriots  in 
Victoria.  Miranda  rallied  them  like  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
drove  the  enemy  before  him  for  more  than  a  league,  when 
the  troops  were  called  m,  and  the  fugitive  Spaniards  were 
thus  enabled  to  escape.  It  is  considered,  by  men  of  good 
judgment,  that  if  the  pursuit  had  been  continued  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  attack  was  begun,  Monteverde  must 
have  taken  refuge  in  Puerto  Cabello ;  but  that  incident  with 
others  led  to  the  fall  of  Caracas. 

La  Cabrera  was  again  distinguished  in  1816,  when  Bo- 
livar landed  from  the  West  Indies  at  Choroni  and  Ocumare ; 
general  McGregor  was  then  charged  with  the  advanced 
guard,  not  amounting  to  more  than  500  men ;  by  rapid 
inarches  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  taking  precautions 
to  intercept  intercourse  with  Valencia  or  Caracas,  he,  by  a 
skilful  stratagem,  surprised  the  Spanish  picket  posted  at 
Cabrera,  and,  while  they  were  carousing  at  die  Posada^  at 
the  foot  of  the  cone,  he  occupied  the  place  ^by  scaling  the 
(ordinary  path,  and  making  the  Spaniards  prisoners ;  he  then 
pursued  his  march,  and  took  Maracay  and  Victoria  before 
the  Spanish  general  Morales  could  arrest  his  prepress. 

After  the  war  of  exterminatioi\  had  been  proclaimed,  the 
afl&irs  of  Colombia  had  become  very  gloomy.  When  the 
patriots  were  made  prisoners,  the  practice  was  to  publicly  or. 
der  them  to  be  conducted  to  a  depot ;  but  a  prioaie  order  was 
given  to  execute  them  on  the  way,  for  which  a  fit  officer  was 
always  selected ;  they  were  directed  to  be  pierced  with  a 
a  lance,  in  the  first  thicket  they  approached.  Colonel  Rivaa, 
a  friend  of  Bolivar,  having  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  hb 
head  was  cut  off  by  one  of  those  Spanidi  monsters,  placed  in 
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a  sack»  and  sent,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  to  his  insulted  and 
afflicted  friend.  The  flower  of  tlie  army  and  the  population 
were  at  this  period  undei^ing  a  progressive  extirpation ;  des« 
pair  had  overcome  minds  of  a  weak  temperament,  and  others 
oi  lax  principles  no  longer  hesitated  .to  talk  of  reconciliation 
with  Spain.  Antonio  Jose  Paez,  a  native  of  the  plains  that 
border  on  the  Orinoco,  had  ^nalized  himself  by  his  match- 
less intrepidity ;  many  persons  having  retired  to  the  plains,  he 
reproached  those  wavering  men,  and  concluded  by  declar** 
ing,  that  if  there  could  be  wretches  so  abject  as  to  abandon 
a  cause  in  which  so  much  blood  had  been  generously  sacri- 
ficed to  give  them  fineedom,  they  must  not  expect  counte- 
teoanoe  to  their  perfidy  from  him,  nor  the  opportunity  to 
oocmpt  others  by  their  cowardice ;  that  he  would  not  com- 
promise for  a  miserable  existence  the  independence  he  had 
fought  for ;  he  would  rally  all  of  his  countrymen  whose  vir* 
tues  were  unshaken,  and  taking  possession  of  La  Cabrera  and 
die  lake  of  Valencia,  he  would  carry  on  an  interminable  war 
against  the  Spanish  Qrrants  and  all  who  should  submit  to 
subjection ;  and  there  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  all 
Spain  to  dislodge  him. 

Near  this  place  an  acdon,  very  desperate  but  decisive,  was 
fought  in  1818.  The  Spanish  general  Morillo,  had  been  in 
die  Llanos,  or  plains ;  Bolivar  formed  a  plan  of  campaign 
against  hhn,  with  Paez  and  Cedenio  as  his  lieutenants.  Three 
successive  actions  were  fought  on  the  13,  13,  and  14th  Fe* 
bruary  of  that  year,  and  Morillo  was  obliged  to  make  a 
concealed  retreat  with  a  few  horse  towards  the  valley  of  Ara* 
gua«  But  the  fugitive  was  pursued  and  overtaken  with  a 
body  of  fresh  troc^  that  had  been  marched  to  his  support ; 
these  were  attacked  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  17th;  in  this  ter- 
rible attack,  die  royal  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Sombrero, 
a  tovm  on  a  branch  of  the.  Guarico,  and  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Calabozo,  where  Morillo  escaped  by  crossing  the 
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Guarico  to  Ortiz  on  the  right  bank^  and  thence  fled  to  Va« 
lencia. 

The  lake  b  computed  to  be  forty-five  miles  in  its 
greatest  extent,  from  east-north*east  to  west-south-west,  of 
a  very  irregular  form,  indented  with  little  coves  and  b^ys ; 
and  varying  north  and  south  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
miles.  The  islands,  which  are  many,  are  covered  with 
vegetation,  and.  some,  with  lofty  trees,  are  very  picturesque. 
The  absence  of  boats,  on  a  lake  so  ample,  appears  extraor* 
dinary.  Colonel  Todd,  who  preceded  us  a  fortnight,  obtain- 
ed a  rude  sort  of  canoe,^in  order  to  view  the  lake ;  but  the 
pleasure  did  not  compensate  the  inconvenience. 

The  geologists  allege  that  the 'singular  cone  of  Cabrera 
was,  at  one  period,  a  continuation  of  the  granitic  promon- 
tory covered  with  forests,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Puerto- 
chuelo,  and  that  the  valley  was  closed,  until  this  defile  was 
separated  from  the  contiguous  mountain.  But  there  is  also 
a  prolongation  still  further  towards  the  south ;  a  long  range,, 
partly  rocky,'  and  covered  with  vegetation,  not  so  lofty  as 
liS  Cabrera,  but  separated  by  a  lai^r  defile  on  the  south  side- 
As  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  it  is  here  noticed ;  the  conjec- 
tures concerning  its  primitive  form  do  not  carry  conviction 
to  the  understanding.  Certainly,  if  supplied  with  boats  for 
communication  on  the  lake,  it  would  be  an  invulnerable  po- 
sition under  such  an  officer  as  Paez, 

The  constant  pursuit,  and  the  severity  of  those  battles, 
day  after  day,  with  scarce  time  for  rest  or  food,  obliged  Bo* 
livar  to  suspend  further  pursuit ;  to  call  in  subsistence,  and 
refresh  his  troops.  But  Paez,  meanwhile,  was  detached 
to  repossess  St.  Fernando  de  Apure.  As  soon  as  the  march 
of  Paez  was  known  in  Valencia,  Morillo  renewed  his  opera- 
tions with  the  troops  in  Valencia,  and  all  the  wrecks  of  his 
force  that  had  escaped  from  the  plains  marched  eastward. 
Bolivar,  with  not  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  less  than  half 
the  number  of  infantry,  and  part  of  these,  as  well  as  all  the  ca- 
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valry,  armed  with  lances  only,  had  cantoned  his  troops,  with 
his  advance,  in  the  villages  of  Guacara^  and  St*  Joaquin— i* 
some  fresh  troops  occupied  the  pass  of  Za  Cabrera^  and 
his  main  force  was  at  Maracay,  La  Puerta,  and  Vittoria» 
Morillo  lost  no  time,  aware  that  every  hour  would  augment 
Bolivar's  strength ;  that  Cedeiio  and  Paez,  who  were  absent, 
might  be  ordered  to  rejoin  the  Libertador.  The  pickets^ 
at  Guaycara,  were  ordered  to  retire  deliberately  upon  St. 
Joaquin,  and  to  defend  thb  pass,  and,  if  necessary,  to  retire 
and  make  a  stand  at  Cabrera.  From  the  ISth  to  the  17tb 
of  March,  was  an  unintermitting  course  of  actions ;  I  passed 
over  the  scene  of  these  conflicts,  with  a  full  recollection  of 
these  historical  events,  as  I  had  before  known  them  through 
authentic  channels.  It  was  evident  that  the  warfsoie  here 
must  have  been  a  war  of  detachments;  or  guerillas,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  did  not  admit  of  the  combat  of  troopa 
with  an  extended  front,  but  was  admirably  ^apted  for  de«^ 
fensive  war  and  ambuscade. 

In  those  conflicts  on  the  plains,  Morillo  received  a  thrust 
of  a  lance  which  pinned  his  body  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  perished,  as  the  soldier  who  had  strids:- 
en  the  blow  related  the  fact,  and  had  left  his  lance  in  the 
body  of  the  royal  chief.  Though  the  woimd  was  not  mor- 
tal, it  compelled  Morillo  to  devolve  the  command  on  Gene^ 
ral  La  Torre,  a  gallant  and  experienced  soldier,  but  an  hon« 
ourable  character. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  had  reached  the  plains,  and  Paez 
and  Cedeiio  rejoined  the  Libertador.  La  Torre  had  advan- 
ced  to  Ortiz,  on  the  Guarico,  and  there  he  was  attacked,  his 
position  stormed,  and  the  avenues  between  Ortiz  and  Va* 
lencia  having  been  pre-occupied,  the  royal  chief  retired  to  the 
plains  and  occupi^  Calabozo.  This  campaign  had  such 
signal  influence  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  revolution,  that  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  narrate  such  events  as  were  connected  with 
this  memorable  pass  of  La  Cabrera.    But  it  is  not  in  those 
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battles  alonei  so  full  of  event  and  powerful  in  Aeir  ccmae^ 
quences,  that  La  Cabreia  is  remarkable. 

Morillo,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  the  field,  marched 
to  the  south*  west,  crossed  the  Aguare,  with  an  intention  to 
attack  Paez,  who  was  in  that  quarter  covering  the  supplies 
fipom  the  plains,  and  intercepting  those  destined  for  the  royal, 
force* 

General  Paez  took  a  position  on  the  spacious  plain  .of 
Coxede,  near  the  confluence  of  the  small  streams  Aguyral 
and  San  Pedro  with  the  riyer  Coxede,  a  few  miles  south  of 
San  Carlos.  The  portion  commanded  the  highway  be* 
tween  the  plains  from  which  the  Spanish  armies  drew  ^cattle 
for  their  subsistence ;  and  its  occupation  much  embarrassed 
the  Spanish  army.  Morillo  determined  upon  a  movement 
through  a  defile  on  the  left  of  the  Colombian  position.  Paez 
had  at  the  same  time  resdved  upon  a  movement  upon  the 
right  of  Morillo,  and  the  two  operations  were  going  on  at 
At  same  instant:  as  these  dispositions  on  both  sides  led 
to  consequences  which  neither  contemplated,  the  casual 
discovery  by  each,  tliat  the  other  was  in  motion,  deranged 
the  plans  of  both,  and  led  to  a  conflict,  in  which  die  valour 
<rf  the  troops,  and  the  military  talents  and  resources  of  the 
commanders,  must  determine  the  issue.  Perhaps  no  batde 
of  the  revoluticm  was  more  desperate  or  sanguinary ;  it  was 
a  series  of  manoeuvres,  detern\ined  by  the  position  and  the 
eoup  d'ceil  of  the  commanders.  The  Spanish  chief  selected 
a  position  fix>m  which  he  could  direct  his  operations.  The 
Colombian  chief  gave  a  general  order  to  the  chiels  of  his  di* 
visions,  to  maintain  a  certain  line,  and  to  move  upon  each  of 
the  enemy's  cdumns,  (ront  and  flank,  at  the  same  time ; 
Paez  himself  holding  two  columns  of  cavalry  lancers  to  co- 
qierate.  Soublette,  who  was  chief  of  the  stafl^  in  this  battle 
acquired  and  merited  great  distinction*  The  conflict  was  of 
several  hours'  duratioh,  and  so  fatal  to  both  sides,  that  the 
battle  ceased  fipom  loss  of  men  and  &tigue.    Morillo  found 
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it  neccssaiy  to  retire  upon  San  Carlos,  though  he  daimed  a 
victoiy.  Paez  remained  in  posaesdon  of  the  field,  and  had 
to  inter  the  enemy's  dead»  The  great  object  of  covering 
the  source  of  supplies  from  the  plains  was  effected,  and  the 
Spanish  army  disabled  from  prosecuting  military  operatiolis 
fpr  some  time.  The  batde  of  Coxede  b  therefore  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  as  well  as 
the  most  sanguinary  of  the  revolution. 

As  Ptez  was  the  hero  of  tliis  victory,  and  his  intrepidity 
and  self,  possession  the  principal  impulses  of  the  triumph,  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  state  in  this  place  an  anecdote, 
which,  though  it  relates  to  the  campaign  on  the  plains  near 
Calabozo,  shews  the  impression  entertaiped  by  die  Spaniards 
of  the  formidable  character  of  this  chief.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  the  President,  by  the  Spanish 
emissaries ;  an  attempt  was  made  for  a  simH^  purpose  on 
Paez.  The  nature  of  the  country,  a  very  warm  climate,  as 
well  as  the  deficiency  of  resources,  rendered  the  appearance 
or  apparel  in  both  armies  very  much  alike :  this  rendered  it 
sometimes  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  soldiers  of 
either  force.  A  party  had  been  selected  on  the  phuns,  who 
were  to  use  the  facility  which  was  given  by  these  means  to 
deception,  and  they  were  directed. to  rendezvous  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp  or  bivouac  of 
Paez.  Some  emissaries,  who  found  treachery  to  their  country 
a  motive  for  assassination,  had  ascertained  the  tent  or  hut  of 
the  general.  A  slight  hut  had  been  occupied  by  the  general's 
hammock,  and  some  friends  occupied  other  births ;  the  do- 
mestics and  orderlies  were  at  hand.  A  small  sprighdy  boy, 
Antonio,  had  a  sleeping  place  there  also;  this  boy  had  rambled 
along  the  margin  of  the  rivulet,  and  night  coming  on,  he  was 
alarmed  by  some  voices  very  near  him,  and  listening  more  at- 
tentively, heard  enough  to  induce  him,  with  instinctive  dis- 
cretion, to  return  precipitately,  and  reveal  what  he  had  heard. 
P^z  instandy  changed  the  countersign,  selcQted  a  few  officers, 
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with  orders  to  move  circuitously,  and  concentrate  as  near  as 
possible  on  the  point  designated.  The  picket  was  directed 
not  to  interrupt  the  entrance  of  any  stranger ;  and  so  well 
was  the  Spanish  party  entangled,  that  the  emissaries  entered 
the  general's  hut,  and  found  it  empty,  only  the  moment  be- 
fore they  were  seized*  Not  one  of  the  party  escaped,  and 
some  of  them  revealed  the  whole  design ;  others  were  de* 
tected  as  deserters,  and  they  were,  by  a  sentence  of  a  court 
martial,  disposed  of  as  traitors  and  assassins.  That  intelli- 
gent and  prudent  boy,  Aiitonio,  the  adopted  son  of  General 
Paez,  is  the  youth  who  is  now  admitted  for  his  education 
at  ^e  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

X^ke  of  Valencia— road  along  its  coa8t<--the  soil  invades  ita  bed  and  grown 
tobacco--^t.  Joaquin — Guacara  desolated — warm  day — halt  to  refresh— clipt 
liedge  of  lime  trees  loaded  with  fruit— St.  Diego^-aspecta  of  the  Phun  and 
liake — confidence  of  the  people  reato|ed— figure  of  the  Ifoontaina — sudden 
appearance  of  Valencia — the  Glorieta  Bridge— the  Patriot  Officers  work  as 
bricklayers  on  this  bridge — the  present  Commandant  of  Valencia,  CoL  Urslar, 
«o  eraptoyed— difference  in  appearance  from  Cancas— the  military  numerous 
—the  Plaaa  Mayor  or  Great  Square— house  of  Senor  Penalver— hospitably 
received — quite  at  home — female  curiosity— amiability — ideas  of  travelllng-*- 
the  Commandant — Gen.  Paez — good  breeding  and  amenity— evening  vi- 
sit  at  CoL  Uralar'a— Uie  tat99  beat  off  hi  superior  style— Anecdotes  of  Col« 
Urslar^— commands  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard— -Bolivar  negoctated  his  ex^* 
change-— happy  military  self-possession^by  strategy  counteracts  Morales  at 
Naguanagni^— nature  of  the  ground  at  and  near  Valenda — ^military  operations 
sad  stratagems— evolutions  and  partial  action— srrivsl  of  Paez— Morales  dc^ 
lested— effecU  of  the  battle  of  Naguanagua. 

Upon  entering  the  pass  of  La  Cabrera,  the  lake  opened 
to  the  eastward  to  ati  extent  not  anticipated,  and  the 
shore  on  the  south  side,  with  the  mountain  range  in  its  rear, 
capt  with  clouds  which  threw  a  shade  over  the  distance  that 
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gave  a  strong  relief  to  the  brightness  which  intervened  and 
extended  over  the  lake.  The  detached  promontories  which 
now  revealed  themselves  as  islands,  were  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. After  passing  to  the  westernmost  side,  the  lake  appear- 
ed to  extend  very  far  to  the  north  along  the  base  of  the  ridge 
of  Fuertackueloj  and  our  road  lying  along  the  shore  more 
than  two  miles ;  it  was,  however,  comparatively  a  small  in- 
let,  perhaps  three  miles  from  the  opposite  side,  to  the  cone  of 
Cabrera,  and  narrowing  as  we  approached  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, round  which,  and  along  the  oppo^te  shore,  the  road 
still  continued.  At  this  northern  extremity  of  the  inlet,  the 
soil,  from  the  elevations  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  had  en- 
croached upon  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  and  some  fine  to* 
bacco  was  now  flourishing  where  the  water  formerly  flowed. 
Our  course  was  very  variable  from  Tapatapa,  a  hamlet  of 
comfortable  houses  Which  we  passed  on  coming  to  the  strand  of 
the  lake;  it  was  first  south-west,  then  west— -west«south- west, 
and  south ;  we  entered  the  pretty  village  of  St.  Joaquin 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  did  not  halt  till  we  reached  Gua- 
csoa  a  quarter  before  twelve.  Our  course  had  now  been 
west  to  this  place,  where  the  day  being  more  sultry  than  we 
had  yet  experienced,  we  halted.  This  place  was  in  a  state 
of  impoverishment,  and  the  desolation  of  war ;  we  passed 
along  the  principal  street  which  we  had  entered,  without 
perceiving  any  house  in  ivhich  the  accommodation  of  even  a 
temporary  rest  was  eligible ;  we  turned  the  angle  of  the 
street  to  the  south,  through  which  a  stream  of  pure  water 
rambled,  and  finding  a  shop  in  which  ^  cocks  and  hens,  and 
all  manner  of  things,"  were  exposed  for  sale,  we  were  ac- 
commodated in  an  angle  of  a  room,  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  end  being  occupied  by  a  billiard  table ;  some  of  the 
poultry  and.  the  eggs,  onions,  rice,  sugar,  and  some  fruit,  and 
small  baskets  we  purchased ;  our  chocolate  was  prepared 
while  a  hoUaca  of  stewed  pork,  peeled  potatoes,  with  spices 
anil  onions,  was  under  way.    The  pulperia  was  very,  com- 
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muDicativCt  and  induced  her  curiosity  in  turn ;  bm  die  was 
perfectly  obli^^,  and  her  charge  for  what  she  sold  was  so 
small,  that  I  was  apprehensive  she  had  wronged  herself;  but 
she  in^sted  on  the  henaosa  senorUa  (lovdy  fenude)  taking 
some  fine  oranges  for  what  %ve  had  overpaid  her. 

The  population,  if  there  was  any  at  Guacara,  besides  a 
few  old  men,  and  some  females,  did  not  appear ;  and  until 
we  had  entered  this  place,  there  was  not,  on  the  ground  we 
had  passed  over,  any  af^teamnce  of  pover^,  though  there 
were  scmie  wrecks  of  the  war;  In  the  morning,  about  four 
miles  before  we  reached  Guacara,  we  saw  a  besutifiil  cUpt 
hedge  in  front  of  a  flourishing  plantation ;  it  resembled  in 
form  those  yew  hedges  so  much  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago, 
or  those  dipt  quicksets  which  are  seen  in  the  state  of  De« 
bware,  but  neither  yew  nor  hawthorn  could  rival  it  for  beau- 
ty;  it  was  ccHnposed  of  ifme  treest  and  the^hfil  in  evdy  stage 
of  growth  were  abundant,  pale  and  deep  green,  pale  and 
saffiron  yellow ;  a  civil  domestic,  who  was  as  curious  in  hia 
admiration  of  us  as  we  were  of  the  hedge,  ingenuously  pluck* 
ed  a  couple  of  dozen,  and  handed  them  to  us,  highly  gratifi- 
ed as  it  seemed  that  they  were  acceptable* 

After  leaving  Guacara,  at  some  distance,  we  passed 
through  a  small,  but  not  so  impoverished  a  place,  called 
Gruaco,  and  being  not  very  distant,  we  proceeded  slowly 
along  through  St.  Diego ;  permitting  our  mules  to  take 
dieir  own  impulse,  and  at  half  past  five  crossed  the  plain,  upon 
which  the  principal  street  of  Valencia  c^iens  its  rising  length. 
On  the  line  of  our  approach  to  Valencia  the  whole  way  from 
Tapata9)a,  we  had  the  mountain  ridge  on  our  right,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  road,  only  where  the  limbs  thrown  out  from 
the  mountain  side  rendered  it  preferable  to  make  a  small 
circuit  rather  than  climb  its  sides.  The  lake  was  constantly 
on  our  left,  at  times  intercepted  to  the  view  by  plantations 
in  prosperity  or  in  ruin ;  many  were  in  the  latter  condi- 
tion;  though  we  saw,  in.  the  course  of  our  journey,  that 
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aome  bad  be€n  abeady  redeemed,  and  were  ondei^teg  lite 
pfeparation  for  culture,  or  in  actual  production.  Many 
houses  that  beapidlce  former  sumpttiousness,  were  iti  the  state 
in  which  the  war  left  thetn ;  contiguous  to  one  of  diese  unal- 
tered  ruins,  the  ground  had  been  handsomely  fenced  with 
saplings,  six  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  inches  apart,  laced 
near  the  head  and  base  with  those  natural  ropes  {bt^uea}  which 
grow  in  such  variety  and  abundance  in  the  ever-fMresent  for- 
ests. Wtthm  the  fence  an  elegant  picture  of  an  indigo 
patdi  was  distinctly  seen  dmmgh  the  fence,  the  green  tops 
of  the  plants,  just  rising  above  the  ground,  forming  long 
sdvidges,  at  about  she  inches  apart ;  but  this  newly  restored 
plantation  appeared  like  a  gap  in  the  long  line  of  wild  vege- 
tation, which  rose  round  it  on  sffl  sides ;  several  roads  ot 
lanes  led  ^swards  the  isd^e,  which  was  about  from  three  ti 
four  miles  on  our  left ;  but  in  other  places  the  scene  of  bus* 
bandiy  was  {^easing,  as  well  for  the  activity  as  the  gay  as- 
pect of  the  cultivators,  who,  when  suiBcientiy  cbntiguous, 
generally  gave  us  a  compltmentary  nod  and  smile,  and  som^ 
phrase  of  satisfaction  which  we  could  not  distinctly  under- 
stand. Confidence  every  where  appeared,  which  I  had  not 
txpected^  because  Morales  was  at  that  moment  desolating 
and  plundering  the  country  contiguous  to  MaraCaiftK),  and 
menacing  TnixiBo,  Merida ;  and  Puerto  Cabello,  only  twen« 
ty-two  miles  from  Valencia,  was  stiH  occupied  by  the  Span* 
iarids.  So  confident  had  the  people  become^  after  Morales 
had  been  defeated  at  Naguanaguai  within  sight  of  Vrieneia. 
The  roE^,  as  we  approadied  Valencia,  was  at  the  very 
skirt  of  the  mountain,  which  threw  out  many  limbs  in  a 
fentastic,  and  yet  a  sort  of  uniformity  of  projection,  present- 
ing between  them,  nooks  or  recesses,  in  which  towns  or  v9- 
lages  constantly  appeared.  As  we  came  within  a  short  6i^ 
tance  of  Valencia,  one  of  tiiose  promontories  thrust  its  pro- 
longation across  the  line  of  our  march ;  it  was  covered  with 
shaggy  forest  trees,  and  its  sides  steep/  and  the  extrettiity 
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on  the  ^ain  exhiUted  a  vast  body  of  stupendous  rocks^ 
which  appeared  to  threaten  all  things  beneath  their  sbadour, 
but  were,  held  together  by  the  thick  twiiiing  liqibs  of  some 
giant  sycophantSi  which  entwined  the  rocks,  resembling  ivy 
in  the  manner  of  vegetation,  but  of  greater  magnitude ;  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  winding  round  this  rude  pro« 
mootory,  which  was  between  two  and  three;  miles  from  the 
city,  which  now  broke  upon  us,  in  a  very  impressive  pic- 
ture. The  line  of  the  great  ridge  had  receded  with  the 
south-west  side  of  this  savage  declivi^,  which  presented  an 
arid  £eK:e,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines.  At  the  distance  of  four 
miles,  a  spacious  verdant  plain,  which  inclined  on  our  left  to 
the  lake  three  miles  distant,  and  to  the  low  plain  of  Naguana- 
gua  on  our  right,  presented  the  numerous  horse  and  foot 
paths  which  led  to  and  concentred  in  the  city,  indicating  a 
considerable  population. 

We  bad  crossed  the  plain,  better  than  a  mile,  when  a  spa- 
cious street  opened  upon  us,  in  its  length  sloping  towards 
us ;  and  a  lively  rivulet  cast  out  numerous  rills^  winding 
towards  the  valley  on  our  right ;  a  bridge  of  unusual  neat- 
ness crossed  the  rivulet,  and  nearly  as  broad  as.  the  street,  of 
which  it  was  the  eastern  extremity ;  a  ^acious  semicircular 
platform  was  constructed  on  each  side,  over  the  arch,  with 
benches  of  masonry,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  covered 
with  a  coat  of  lime  plaster,  wrought  in  great  perfection. 
It  was  the  GJariete^  the  work  set  on  foot  by  Morillo,  but 
wrought  by  patriotic  hands ;  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
Morillo  employed  the  officers  of  the  Colombian  array,  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  his  vile  hands.    They  were 
brought  from  their  prisons  in  irons,  and  with  irons  on  their 
legs  ;  they  were  compelled  to  execute  diis  work,  under  the 
chai^  of  miscreants  whose  orders  were  any  thing  but  hu«^ 
than ;  in  this  warm  climate,  for  the  sun's  rays  are  more  ar- 
dent here  than  in  any  part  of  the  valley  of  Aragua  or  of  Cara- 
cas, they  were  compelled  to  make  the  mortar,  carry  loads  of 
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brick  and  stone  on  their  shoulders,  and  execute  their  task  in 
the  mid-day  heat.  We  viewed  the  workmanship  with  pe- 
culiar gratification,  not  knowing  its  history;  but  we  had 
some  compensation  for  the  pain  with  which  we  lieard 
its  history  narrated  by  a  colonel,  who  was  one  of  the 
constructed  of  the  Gloriete,'  whom  we  had  the  plea- 
sore  to  know  in  Colonel  Urslar.  He  now  commanded  in 
Valencia,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  given  the  Spa- 
niards a  signal  defeat  at  Naguanagua,  within  three  miles 
of  Valencia  on  the  north  side :  the  action  was  witnessed 
fit>m  the  streets,  and  even  from  the  Gloriete^  being  the  last 
attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  on  that  city. 

We  continued  to  ascend  the  sloping  street,  and  it  being 
Sunday^  the  appearance  of  our  costume  attracted  many  a 
bright  .eye,  and  particularly  the  rosy-cheeked  member  of 
our  party.  We  also  glanced  at  the  beauties  of  Valencia,  as 
we  had  heard  they  were  more  proud  than  the  ladies  of  other 
cuties ;  they  did- not  app^far  as  fair  as  their' country-women  at 
Caracas,  but  their  fixtures  were  striking  for  regularity— -and 
they  seemed  to  know  they  had  eyes — with  which  perhaps 
dieir  brilliancy  made  them  acquainted.  Whether  it  was  that 
they  put  on  their  best  apparetand  their  best  smiles  and 
dimpks,  for  the  sabbath-day,  it  is  certain  they  looked  lively 
and  interesting. 

The  barracks  stand  on  the  left  of  the  street,  and  the  offi- 
cers  appeared  to  have  just  left  parade,  and  gazed  with  as 
much  apparent  curiosity  as  the  ladies— and  put  quesdons, 
such  as  are  asked  every  where  in  such  cases,  but  which  none 
'  of  them  could  yet  answer.  The  i»t>longation  of  this  street 
continues  the  whole  lei^th  of  the  city,  and  about  half-way 
its  length  forms  the  south  side  of  the  Plaza  or  great  square. 
Our  courier  Vincent  had  already  found  the  residence  of  the 
respectable  patriot  Fernando  Pefialver,  a  senator  of  Colombia, 
which  stood  in  the  continuation  of  the  street,  which  forms 
the  west  side  of  the  Plaza.    The  church  is  on  the  east  side  i 
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die  norA  occupied  bjr  spacious  dwellings,  atid  the  west  side 
with  some  spacious  houses  two  stories  high,  one  of  which  at 
that  time  was  miHtaiy  quarters  for  the  staff,  and  holds  a 
melancholy  but  signal  place  in  the  histcMy  of  the  nevolotion. 

It  was  half  past  five  when  we  rode  up  to  the  ample  gates, 
which  were  instantly  thrown'  open,  and  we  entered  the  M«t 
portal  to  the  patio;  where  we  were  cordiaHy  received  by 
Seiiorita  Pcfialver,  the  niece  of  the  respectable  owner,  who 
conducted  Elizabeth,  and  invited  us  to  a  spacious  salooB, 
and  ordered  refreshments.  The  domestics  of  C<4ombia,  in 
&milies  like  this,  are  diligent,  obliging,  and  punctual ;  or- 
ders do  not  require  to  be  repeated,  and  the  hospitable  usages 
vt  so  well  understood,  that  orders  are  never  necessary.  We 
were  already  at  ease,  and  treated  like  old  acqisuntances.  Sc- 
&or  Pefialver  was  at  his  plantation,  about  ten  railes  south, 
and  restoring  it  from  die  dilapidation  vriiicfa  his  virtues  had 
^earned  from  Spanish  vengeance ;  he  was  a  widower^  and  his 
niece,  and.  a  daughter  of  eleven,  were  die  only  inmaftes ;  his 
nephew,  Ferdinand,  a  noble  youth  of  sixteen,  watf  with  his 
ttncle. 

Our  mules  had  been  carried  to  the  coral,  fotage  ordered, 
and,  as  night  came  on,  a  crowd  of  the  pretty  faces,  periiaps 
some  of  whom  we  had  seen  on  our  way,  thronged  in,  some 
of  whom,  in  the  simplicity  of  dieir  hearts,  with  witty  mirth 
enquired  whether  the  banita  SendrUa  purchased  the  colour 
<ki  her  cheeks  at  the  nuxUsta^s^  of  had  it  in  the  natural  way  f 

The  company  far  the  whole  evening  was  numerous,  ami 
of  both  sexes ;  and  as  we  were  not  profoundly  ready  and 
conversant  in  la  lengua  Casteilanoj  the  good  nature  of  the 
young  ladies  was  exercised,  in  the  desire  to  understand  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  Senorita  Americana  to  fuMar.  I 
have  no  where  seen  people  more  cheerful  and  innocendy 
gay,  or  unaflfectedly  solicitous  to  render  themselves  agreeable 
and  useful,  than  the  ladies  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  in  their  families,  in  Valencia*     This  disposi- 
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tkm  indeed  piwaib  eveij  where»  and  I  have  not  seta  more 
than  one  or  two  in  the  country,  who  from  their  deaieanour 
coM  be  suspected  of  a&ctation. 

The  good  Senorita  took  my  daughter  to  her  own  cham* 
ber^  and  lieutenant  Bache  and  mysdf  had  each  a  chamber 
assigned  to  us.  The  first  night's  rest,  and  the  first  morning^ 
intoxrourse,  made  us  as  much  at  home  as  we  could  be  wheie 
usages  and  language  were  not  the  same.  It  was  Monday 
noming,  the  19th,  and  the  climate  was  sensibly  warmer 
than  that  of  Caracas }  the  freshness  of  the  air,  after  a  balmy 
mgfat's  repose,  bid  us  be  up  and  doing  very  soon.  The: 
journey  had  been  rather  desultory  than  fatiguing  or  rapid, 
and  might,  with  good  horses,  be  accomplished  in  two  days* 
without  any  fiitigue.  But  mules  being  the  only  mode  by 
wlucb  bi^[gagc  is  transported,  and  in  a  country  where  there 
are  neither  taverns,  inns,  nor  beds  on  the  road,  and  their  own 
kitchen  and  couch^  food  and  raiment,  are  indispensable  to 
those  whose  habits  are  foreign,  the  sober  passage  upon  mulea 
is  the  best  adapted  to  tbeactual  state  of  the  country ;  for,  al« 
though  the  route  firom  the  foot  of  Cuquisias  owes  nothing^ 
to  art  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  yet  the  unbroken  level 
of  the  plain  of  the  vidley  oi  Aragua  may  be  travelled  on  a 
vdodpede ;  there  are  no  wheel  carriages  any  where  in  the 
country,  and,  if  there  were,  they  could  not,  without  some  im- 
provement of  the  mule*  path,  pass  even  between  Victoria 
and  Valenda ;  and,  after  passing  the  field  of  Carabobo^  the 
path  is  scarcely  safe  on  horseback,  and  mules  alone  afford  con- 
fidence and  security. 

I  had  scarcely  prepared  my  face  and  apparel  for  the  day's 
intercourse,  when  the  military  commandant,  Colonel  Urslw, 
was  so  obliging  as  to  tender  his  good  offices,  and  placed  in 
vgy  hands  letters  fowarded  to  him  fix>m  Caracas,  and  one  from 
General  Paez,  intimating  a  wish  that  I  should  remain  a  few 
days,  and  that  before  Thursday  he  intended  to  be  in  Valencia. 
His  chief  of  staff,  Cdonel  Newberry,  rqieated  the  same  wish, 
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and  I  assented.  The  general,  however,  had  received  orders 
to  concentre  a  force  at  Tulmero,  and  to  pursue  a  plan  which 
had  in  view  the  expulsion  or  capture  of  Morales — and  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  proposed  meeting.  Monday  was, 
therefore,  devoted  to  the  household  gods,  and  the  inter- 
course incident  to  that  innocent  curiosity  excked  by  the  first 
visit  of  an  American  young  lady  to  their  beautiful  city ;  and 
we  had  much  reason  to  be  gratified,  as  well  by  the  numbers, 
as  by  the  courtesy  and  unreserved  fiimiliarity  of  the  ladies 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with. 
There  was  no  ceremony  or  constraint,  beyond  the  mere  ci- 
vHities  of  reception  and  the  complimentary  adios  Bt  depar- 
ture ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  deficiency  on  both  sides 
of  our  respective  languages,  our  occasional  stumbling  over 
the  moods  and  tenses,  genders  and  persons,  cordiality  became 
our  ready  interpreters,  without  for  an  instant  disconcerting 
us  by  that  grin  of  inanity  and  indubitable  folly,  which 
so  often,  in  some  other  countries,  treats  the  stranger  with 
vulgar  and  stupid  sarcasm  or  satire,*  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  tongue  is  not 
equal  to  that  which  the  native  has  no  other  merit  in  knowing, 
than  that  of  being  habituated  from  infancy  to  its  use ! 

Many  military  gentlemen,  foreigners  arid  natives,  were  our 
visitors,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  acquiring  the  esteem, 
and  its  manifestation  in  practical  good  offices,  of  the  worthy 
veteran  Colonel  Urslar,  then  in  command,  during  the  ab« 
sence  of  General  Paez.  The  mid*day  was  devoted  to  the 
perusal  of  my  letters,  and  ansv^^ring  letters  to  be  dispatched 
by  a  friend,  who  was  to  proceed  die  next  day  for  Caracas, 
and  the  evening  carried  us,  on  the  invitation  of  his  good  lady, 
to  Colonel  Urslar's,  where  we  found  a  number  of  agreeable 
persons  of  both  sexes;  and  entered  into  entire  sympathy  with 
the  worthy  colonel's  excellent  suite  of  military  musicians, 
and  the  style  in  which  they  beat  off  the  tatoo  from  his  quar - 
ters  at  nine  o'clock.    Indeed,  I  never  heard  a  finer  corps  of 
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UBual  choccrfate  with  col^  served  around)  cake,  swaeetmeatSi 
and  those  who  chose  it,  liquear  or  claret ;  and  retised,  as,  is 
usuaU  about  ten  o'clock. 

Cdonel  Urslar  is  a  native  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  I 
tittok.  of  Alsace,  that  country  so  fruitful  of  able  and  gaUwt 
soldiers.  The  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  which  had 
made  him  a  sddier,  left  him  a  reduced  captain,  at  about 
twenty.five  years  of  ag^.  The  difficulty  of  the  times,  md 
<rf  forming  new  habits,  led  his  mind  to  the.  new  world,  where 
a  field  for  renown  and  fortune  appeared  to  be  prepared  for 
the  disbanded  aokliers  of  Eun^ ;  be  arrived  at  Ai^;o6tura, 
in  1817,  and  the  discernment  of  Bolivar  placed  him  in  the  rank 
of  major.  He  was  thenceforward  engaged  in  all  the  bsMles  and 
HUffches  which  occurred  in  the  plains,  at  Coxicde,  Victorkit 
in  the  two  battles  on  th^  same  glorious  field  of  Carabobc^ 
at  Boyacca,  and  was  distinguished  alike  by  the  discipline 
of  his  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  to  which  bis 
talems  had  promoted  him,  and  by  tbe  hardiness  and  cbeer- 
Ailness  with  which  he  endured  the  privations  of  those  indc- 
scribable  coidicts-— for  months  without  a  shoe,  and  often  re- 
duced to  the  ordinary  Osnaburg  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  a 
straw  hat,  in  common  with  the  rank  and  file ;  rarely  mount- 
ing a  horse,  though  entitled,  by  his  rank,  to  do  so ;  prefer- 
I'uig,  by  his  example,  to  inspire  his  corps  with  respect  and 
confidence,  and  to  assure  discipline,  without  the  imputation 
of  having  spared  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  parsing  the  handsome  bridge  on  our  entrance  to  Va- 
lencia, I  noticed  the  labours  prescribed  for  the  Colombian 
oncers.  The  fortune  of  war  had  made  Urslar  a  prisoner  to 
Morillo,  and  the  colonel  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  me  the 
positions  and  the  parts  of  the  structure  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed hb  manual  labour,  nearly  destitute  of  clothing,  and 
without  hat  or  shoes,  bearing  a  manacle  and  a  burden,  ex- 
posed to  a  fervid  sun^  but  a  most  scorching  and  more  in- 
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Buflferabfe  nd  cooatant  vituperation  and  inaotence  fremi  the 
^;Mntth  soldiery ;  and,  sad  to  say,  not  from  the  humbkst  of 
the  troops,  who  rather  compasuonated  than  aggrayated  the 
evib  of  their  condition. 

The  histoiy  of  his  campugns  would  interest  any  man  of 
sensitulity,  and  would  afford  an  example  and  an  illustration 
of  the  htfdsl}ips  borne  by  the  Colombian  army,  such  as  have 
probaUy  never  been  endured  and  overcome  in  any  part  of 
this  gk^.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  marked  out 
for  military  execution,  but  rescued  by  some  casualty,  which  * 
he  said  bore  an  appearance  of  miracle ;  he  was,  however,  at 
a  favourable  moment  seized  upon  by  Bolivar,  who  apprect* 
ated  hb  worth,  exchanged,  and  restored  to  hb  campaneroi 
the  grenadiers ;  and  a  few  months  before  we  reached  Vaien* 
eia,  he  had  the  gratification,  by  skill  and  intrepidity,  and  the 
reputation  he  held  in  tiie  estimation  of  the  enemy,  to  out- 
£eneral  Morales  at  Naguanagua,  and  lead  to  the  defeat  of  his 
veterans  with  a  handful  of  raw  troops. 

Morillo  having  secret  communications  from  the  city  of 
Valencia,  stating  that  the  force  in  garrison  at  that  city  had  . 
been  reduced  by  detachments  to  Caracas,  which  had  been 
menaced  for  that  purpose,  resolved  to  march  from  Puerto  Ca- 
bello  for  Valencia  with  1200  men  of  his  best  troops.  The 
first  mtimation  of  his  approach  was  the  appearance  of  his  ad- 
vanced  posts  on  the  heights  above  Naguanagua,  about  four 
miles  dbtant,  and  in  full  view  of  the  city. 

Valencia  stailds  upon  the  summit  of  ground  not  suffi- 
ciendy  elevated  to  be  denominated  a  hill;  on  three  parts 
of  the  ground,  that  is,  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of 
tiie  circle,  the  streets  decline  in  a  gradual  line  from  ibt 
Great  Square,  which  is  the  most  elevated  position.  The 
ground  on  the  west  side  is  not  embraced  in  this  range, 
being  itself  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  Great  Square^ 
to  the  foot  of  one  of  those  characteristic  points  resem* 
bling  jNxmiontoricSy  which  overlooks  the  whole  ci^  and 
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plain,  at  a  few  yards  from  a  suburb;  all  the  streets, 
like  those  of  all  the  towns  and  cities  we  saw,  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  lofly  mountain  ridges  of  the 
chain  presented  themselves  on  the  north ;  the  lake  of  Valen- 
cia to  the  south,  and  extending  to  the  full  capacity  of  naked 
vision  to  the  south-east,  the  plain  sloped'  in  a  gentle  descent 
fiom  the  line  of  approach  from  the  eastward  to  the  lake,  and 
from  the  same  road  line  had  a  more  steep  descent  towards 
die  west  and  north-west,  or  mountain  side.  The  whole  of 
this  cirde  was  commanded  by  the  view  from  the  Great 
Square. 

The  mountain  ridge  on  die  north  presented  its  bleak  and 
arid  aides  to  the  south,  an  apparent  but  broken  semidrcfe 
or  hdf  moon,  of  about  two  n^es  diameter,  from  east  to 
west,  and  thcce  miles  depth  from  south  to  north,  of  which 
Ae  mountain  spurs  in  front  and  rear  of  the  city,  formed 
tiie  extremities  or  horns  of  die  crescent,  between  which  the 
ci^  stands  elevated,  and  the  space  between  is  occupied  by 
an  irregular  j^tfbrm  or  flat  valley ;  beyond  this  the  vast  body 
of  the  mountain  protrudes  and  bellies  in,  within  the  line  of 
the  half  moon  formed  by  the  superior  ridge.  Thb  bodyt 
which  appears  like  a  mountain  which  had  slidden  down  bom 
the  «de  of  the  Paramo,  bears  the  name  of  Naguanagua,  and 
a  small  village  immediately  at  its  base  bears  the  same  name. 

The  common  track  to  Puerto  Cabello  lies  over  this  lower 
plain  and  protruding  mountain,  and  takes  the  usyal  winding 
course  of  ascent  common  to  such  steep  and  rugged  declivi- 
ties. Some  huts  occupy  little  platforms,  on  the  pdnts  where 
the  dhnection  of  the  path  is  changed :  and  the  track  becomes 
indistinct  from  the  city,  as  soon  as  the  summit  or  ravine  on 
the  north-east  side  of  this  lower  mountain  is  passed. 

The  appearance  of  the  royal  force,  at  only  four  miles  dis- 
tance, spread  consternation  in  the  city.  There  was  no  ex- 
pectation of  such  a  visit,  and  but  few  troops ;  but  the  com- 
mandant  was  to  perform  his  duty  ;  and  his  first  measure  was 
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to  put  the  drums  and  bugle,  upon  immediate  aervioe.  the 
regular  beats  of  discipline  and  alarm  were  arrsoigcdy  itfid  re- 
guiariy  perforaied,  as  if  he  had  ive  thousand  men  ^  while  the 
whole  population  was  ealled  forth  to  sustain  their  homes  and 
finnilies.  So  loi^  as  the  royal  troops  lingered  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  haltfaig  at  erery  angle  to  bring  up  stiag* 
glers,-*^as  not  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  could  descend 
or  ascend  through  die  greatest  part  of  the  way,-^8o  long 
did  the  tardiness  of  the  royalists  afford  tinie  to  put  muskets 
in  the  hands  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  never  before  handled 
fire-arms ;  such  as  had  horses  or  mules  he  ordered  to  come 
forth,  and  formed  into  squadrons  with  lanoest  ^aid  taught 
them«  in  th^  very  act  of  presenting  themsdvea  on  the  fiioe  of 
the  city,  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  he  taught  them  to  tnareh 
by  files,  and  feoe  to  die  front  or  flank ;  to  break  off  at  oomr 
mand  and  form  again ;  and,  being  all  expert  honsemeo,  he 
fnade  them  move  rapidly  into  sections  of  dght  and  twdve 
iti  front,  and  to  wheel  in  the  same  order.  These  drills  of 
Ae  few  militia  and  the  regulars  were  kept  incessantly  in  tsH^ 
tion,  hy  having  two  parts  at  rest  and  a  thkd  at  exercise^  aad 
in  small  divisions  at  the  extremities  and  centre  of  the  tiofth 
face  of  the  city.  Both  forces  were  thus  in  view  of  each  other 
two  days,  distant  about  three  miles ;  the  royalists,  as  soon  as 
the  night  of  the  third  day  came  on,  descended  to  the  small 
valley  and  the  village  in  silence ;  and  in  the  morning  ap- 
peared drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  in  the  plain  below.  The 
patriots  were  immediately  formed  in  line;  their  regukanBt 
amounting  only  to  three  hundred  men,  forming  «n  advanced 
corps,  took  a  conspicuous  rising  position  on  the  left,  or  on  tbe. 
enemy's  right  flank  ;  while  the  militia  were  formed  into  two 
columns,  a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  right  flank  of  the 
regulars ;  the  cavalry,  and  even  the  inhabitants  who  came 
only  as  spectators,  were  persuaded  to  assemble,  and  form  a 
line  on  a  platform  oblique  to  the  Spanish  left,  with  an  assur* 
ance  that  their  presence  was  all  that. would  be  rec^ired. 
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Meanwbik^  couriers  had  been  despatdied  to  seek  General 
Pses,  who  was  on  his  march,  to  advise  him  of  the  ezi* 
gency,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy }  stratagem  was  thus 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  induce  the  Spanish  commander  to 
believe  that  General  Paez,  with  a  strong  division,  and  the 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  was  on  his  march,  and  hourly  ex- 
pected.  This  ^q>lay,  in  the  fiioe  of  the  Spanish  force,  had 
all  the  eAict  that  was  proposed;  and  other  incidents,  to  wtuch 
the  circunistances  gave  rise,  contributed  to  make  a  strong 
impression :  fior  the  Spaniards,  instead  di  marching  directly 
to  the  city,  which  they  could  have  done,  halted,  and  assumed 
a  corresponding  position  on  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where 
they  could  not  be  attacked  in  front.*  Colonel  Urslar  had 
been  previously  so  much  indisposed,  as  not  to  be  able  ta 
march  with  General  Paez,  as  was  eicpected,  when  the  ge- 
neral left  Valencia ;  and  though  he  put  every  thing  in  mo- 
tjon,  and  saw  all  the  dispositions  he  had  directed,  it  was  not 
supposed,  by  the  Spaniish  chief,  that  he  was  at  that  time  m 
Valencia. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  patriot  troops  were 
ordered  to  descend,  and  appeared  on  the  vei^  of  the  valley,, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The  citizens,  who 
were  only  ostensible  soldiers,  ccmdnued  posted  to  the  right,  on 
the  brow  of  a  ravine,  which  lay  obliquely  to  the  right  of  the 
patriot  line,  and  closed  the  path,  which  extended  at  a  respectful 
Stance,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  answering  ev^ 
purpose  of  an  efficient  force  in  reserve,  and  actually  prevent- 
ing communications  by  emissaries;  the  left  of  the  patriot 
line  was  covered  by  the  steep  inaccessible  declivities  of  the 
western  horn  of  the  natural  crescent.  By  a  predisposition  it 
was  contrived  to  be  communicated  in  the  Spanish  camp, 
that  Paez  was  expected ;  and  Urslar,  having  overcome  his 
indisposition,  by  the  exertions  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make,  appeared  in  his  usual  conspicuous  uniform,  and  on 
his  well  known  roan  charger,  in  the  phun  in  front  of  the 
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eatmy.  A  fugitive  fiom  puoisbmenty  who  had  been  a  do* 
meslic  of  Uralar,  had  been  taken  into  die  aervioe  oi  McriHoy 
and  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  the  Spanish  chief  the 
pieaenoe  of  Ursiar,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  ar» 
rived  by  forced  marches^  and  that  Paez  was  no€  for  off.  The 
royalists  had  no  eavafay,  they  would  have  been  more  per- 
nicious than  useful  oa  the  ground  they  occupied ;  but,  ia 
Older  to  profit  by  the  absence  of  Paez,  and  accomplish  die 
destrucdoh  of  the  force  drawn  fix>m  the  city,  they  BeatguerUh 
parties  into  the  valley  near  the  village.  A  small  squadron  of 
about  ninety  vdunteers,  mounted,  and  widi  lances  only,  and 
and  some  expert  Colombian  marksmen,  were  precipitated  into 
the  plain,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off*  many  of  die  Spanish 
eazadoregj  and  compelling  those  who  escaped  to  fidl  bade 
upon  the  village.  At  the  same  moment  tluit  this  evdutioa 
waa  so  happily  accompUahed,  the  regulars  were  thrown  out 
in  loose  order,  with  directions  to  form  at  a  spot  deugnated^ 
and  visible  firom  their  position,  and  be  prepared  there  to 
move  in  column  under  the  smoke  of  their  own  vdley — Urs- 
lar  led  this  ctdumn  in  persmi,  formed  them  as  proposed^ 
commanded  the  fire,  and  led  the  charge  with  a  musquetoon, 
which  he  dischai^ed  as  the  signal  for  the  bayonet ;  the  mi* 
litia  were  directed  by  skilful  subalterns  who  understood  thdr 
chief,  and  as  the  main  attack  was  directed  on  the  right  (rf*  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  left  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  havoc 
committed  among  their  light  troops,  either  through  panic  or 
surprise,  or  a  persuasion  that  the  patriot  force  was  more  than 
superior  in  numbers,  and  that  the  troops  under  Paez  were  al* 
ready  present,  they  fell  back  ;  the  prompt  and  compact  move- 
ment of  the  centre  was  equally  successful.  The  brunt  of  the 
conflict,  however,  was  on  the  right,  which  Morales  himself 
commenced — ^the  Spaniards  were  once  rallied,  and  formed  to 
attack  the  gallant  iMttalion  under  Urslar,  who  had  abeady 
formed  his  column  on  a  natural  jeiiee  projecting  firom  the 
mountain ;  this  position  had  the  advantage  c^  fire,  and  wite 
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adqpledto  fetigue  the  enemy ,  if  he  should  attempt  to  ascend ; 
but  an  accidental  approach  of  the  squadron  of  cavaby  from 
the  left,  i^aced  the  Spanish  right  in  such  a  position  as  to 
enaUe  the  cavalry,  by  an  easy  evolution,  to  charge  their  left 
iank ;  and  tUs  they  were  ordered  to  execute,  while  the  in* 
fittttry,  pas^g  from  thtjetiee^  attacked  the  right  of  Mora- 
les' line — who  did  not  w^t  for  the  close  encounter,  but  re- 
tired in  good  order  up  the  declivity  beyond  the  village,  where 
they  were  suffered  to  remain  unAiolested  in  consequence  of 
Ae  closing  of  the  day.  The  citizens,  who  had  rendered  such 
good  service  by  their  bare  appearance,  were  now  ordered  to 
letura  to  their  repose ;  and  a  courier  announced  that  Paez 
would  be  in  the  field  early  in  the  morning.  He  arrived  at 
midnight;  his  troops  had  bivouaced  on  the  plain,  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  where  they  were  furnished,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  die  ciuzens,  with  every  comfort  that  they  required. 
Before  dawn-  the  patriots  were  in  motion,  and  a  select  corps 
had  scaled  the  heights  and  taken  a  position,  unseen,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Spaniards,  separated  by  a  deep  and  steep  ravine. 
But  the  attack  was  made  consentaneously  on  the  village 
and  on  the  heights  upon  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  resistance 
was,  as  Urslar  nobly  acknowledged,  unquestionably  daring 
and  valorous.  The  patriots,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  or  from  de«gn,  retired  by  the  west  of  the  village,  and 
there  formed ;  the  Spaniards,  elated  by  this  mistaken  ap- 
pearance of  cUscomfiture,  agsun  moved  down  to  the  plain 
in  good  order ;  but  they  had  scarcely  passed  the  west  side 
of  the  village,  when  Paez,  who  had  posted  his  lancers  on  the 
enst,  charged  upon  their  left  flank  and  rear  at  the  same  m- 
stant,  and  the  struggle  was  short  but  sanguinieury :  the  batde  of 
Naguanagua  became  a  victory  which  merits  admiration ;  two 
hundred  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  made  prisoners  with 
their  arms;  three  hundred  remained  on  the  field  dead  or 
wounded ;  and  much  ammunition  was  taken ;  Morales  re- 
tired to  the  Sierra  with  the  remains  of  his  force,  and  pro- 
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Geeded  with  odaity  to  Puerto  CabeUo»  about  twenty  miles, 
by  the  road  of  La  Trinicera.  The  defeat  vras  signal  in  every 
respect ;  the  Spani^  force  never  after  appeared  in  that  quar- 
ter. Valencia  had  sufficed  preeminently  by  the  war,  and 
th6  brutality  of  successive  commanders ;  the  recollection  of 
the  butcheries  and  perfidies  this  city  had  suflRsred,  under 
every  chief,  from  Monteverde  and  Morillo,  to  Boves  ud 
Morales,  rendered  thisi  victory  a  subject  of  just  and  general 
congratulation.  The  valonr  and  judgment  which  had,  with 
a  small  handful  of  r^ulars,  not  three  hundred  in  number, 
directed  by  a  man  of  experience  and  intrepidity,  maintained 
the  position,  baffled  a  veteran,  and  held  him  in  check  with  so 
much  skill  and  success,  were  jusdy  appreciated.  Urslar,  as 
he  merited,  had  the  thanks  oi  the  general^  and  possessed^  as 
he  merited,  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  classes*  We  found 
faim  in  possession  of  these  most  grateful  of  distinctions  and 
honours,  as  high  in  the  public  estimation  as  in  the  devotion 
of  his  gallant  grenadiers,  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  vic- 
tory. He  had  a  short  time  before  (Hir  airival  married alady 
who  appreciated  his  worth. 
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Grenadien  of  the  ColombUn  Guard— compared  with  other  troo|>»— reaem- 
.  blance  of  Bengal  sepahis — general  ideas  of  the  military  of  Colombia — ^foreign 
troops  cannot  act  in  Colombia—nor  they  in  a  eold  clhpate.— Prtvationa  of  the 
war — ^the  road*— uaeful  precautionato  travellenk— Our  party  augmented  by  a 
Sergeant  of  Grenadiers  as  a  guide— character— anticipations  of  roads— delay 
at  Valencia— cause. — Dr.  Murphy — Senor  Pefiahrer.— Horrible  treachery  and 
nMunacte  by  Botcs    Or.  Pena  evades  aawannation. 

Thb  grenadiers  of  the  guards  with  a  band  of  wind  in- 
struments,  and  a  corp$  de  tambour^  equal  to  any  I  had  ever 
heard,  ^uced  me  to  the  parade,  where  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  military  movements  and  discipline  to  my  taste. 
This  corps  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  service, 
and  was  as  much  distinguished  for  its  valour  in  the  field  as 
its  character  in  quarters,  and  generous  esprit  du  corps.  On 
parade,  and  in  motion,  they  presented  to  n^y  eye  a  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  some  corps  of  Patan  sepahis  of  the 
Bengal  army.  The  greater  number  about  five  feet  ten  inch- 
es in  height,  some  about  six  feet,  none,  apparently,  below 
five  feet  eight ;  the  prevailing  complexion,  a  weather-beaten 
fair  or  brunette^  with  some  bloom-;  about  two  of  ten,  brown 
or  darker  shades ;  and  one  or  two  in  a  company  with  cri^ 
ed  hair ;  these  appeared  to  be  selected  on  account  of  sta- 
ture and  robustness.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  pepple, 
generally,  more  atliletic,  muscular,  and  fine  formed,  than  in 
Colombia ;  the  grenadiers  appeared  as  if  picked  for  models ; 
in  fact  they  were  a  selected  ccHps.  The  hair  lank;  black,  and 
cropped,  features  generally  handsome,  some,  particularly  the 
pioneers,  of  hard  features ;  their  aspects  cheerful ;  and  none 
seemed  to  be  above  twenty-five,  nor  under  eighteen  years. 
These  were  my  first  impressions :  there  may  have  been  some 
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younger  men,  and  even  some  as  old  as  thirty ';  but  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Colombian  troops,  in  all  parts,  seem  to  be 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  grenadiers  were,  there-: 
fore,  the  more  remarkable  and  imposing,  but  I  never  saw 
a  like  number  of  men  in  finer  healdi,  nor  so  uniformly  har- 
dy and  athletic. 

The  select  regiments  of  Patans,  Ouriahs,  and  RohillaSy  of 
Hindustan,  are  perhaps  taller,  but  with  rare  exceptions,  and 
not  so  round  or  full,  though  of  equally  handsome  visages,  and 
equally  susceptible  of  the  highest  discipline ;  but  they  could 
not  sustain  the  marches  and  privations  which  a  Colombian 
army  undergo  with  sdacrity,  and  without  a  murmur.  The 
grenadiers  would  have  furnished  excellent  models  for  an 
Apollo,  or  a  Perseus.  Their  perceptible  characteristics,  self- 
satisfaction  and  energy.  This  corps  too  had  their  light  uni- 
f(»rms  well  [K-eserved,  and  it  was  the  only  corps  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  who  were  uniformly  well  shod.  Their 
training  was  a  modification  of  the  Prussian  and  French  sjrs- 
terns,  and  their  movements  in  elastic  triple  time,  which  gave 
an  ease  and  grace  to  their  motions,  and  prepared  the  habit  for 
an  increased  celerity  of  movement.  Theur  arms  and  accou- 
trements were  in  good  wder.  The  inverted  conical  leather 
corded  cap,  with  a  quitasol^  or  shade  over  the  eyes,  a  tii-co- 
loured  cockade  and  a  small  tuft,  composed  the  head-dress, 
in  ordinary ;  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  were  pro- 
vided  with  the  lofty  mitre-shaped  bear«skin  caps,  with  lai^ 
tassels,  and  a  platted  cord,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  French 
grenadiers,  having  a  gilt  grenade  in  front,  as  well  as  on  their 
coat  collars,  and  the  skirt  &cing.  They  marched  in  perfect 
time,  and  wheeled  with  precision  on  the  shortest  lines. 

Of  their  faculties  for  war,  the  state  of  their  discipline  and 
the  victories  in  Which  they  had  participated,  at  Coxede,  Ca- 
rabobo,  Boyacca,  and  in  numerous  minor  conflicts,  but,  above 
all,  the  constancy  and  fidelity  they  had  displayed  in  circum- 
stances most  appalling  and  disastrous,  had  given  them  a  veiv 
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high  reputation ;  indeed,  if  their  conduct  be  contrasted  with 
Che  ccmdition  of  the  population  from  which  they  were  drawn, 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  revolution,  their  discipline  and 
character  altogether  present  a  most  extraordinary  example, 
and  the  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  mild  system, 
and  the  example  and  familiar  intercourse  of  officers  with 
their  comrades':  for  this  is  the  Colombian  system ;  neither 
blows  nor  stripes  are  permitted ;  they  could  never  succeed 
there ;  they  never  succeed  any  where  to  make  soldiers  that 
can  be  relied  on. 

The  facility  with  which  such  men  were  converted  into 
victors  and  veterans,  must  be  a  grateful  subject  of  reflection 
to  the  friends  of  freedom :  men  who,  in  1810,  trembled  at 
the  flash  of  a  thimble-full  of  gunpowder,  and  <:ontemplated 
a  firelock  as  a  demon,  became  so  indifferent  to  the  fire  of 
batde,  that  they  have  frequently  attacked  the  artillerists  at  the 
muzzle  of  their  guns,  with  the  bayonet ;  often  by  charges 
of  cavalry,  canying  no  weapon  but  the  lance.  It  may  be 
pertinent  to  remark,  here,  in  relation  to  some  notions  which 
jM^vail  as  to  the  horrible  consequences  of  a  whole  people 
being  rendered  so  susceptible  of  military  enterprise ;  the 
truth  is,'  that  the  troops  of  Europe  are  incompetent  to  make 
any  durable  impression  in  those  countries — within  forty 
miles  of  the  ocean  they  must  perish  of  the  climate-^beyond 
that  distance,  of  hunger ;  they  must  retreat  or  starve.  On 
the  other  hand,  the.  Colombian  troops  could  not  sustain  the 
rigors  of  a  cold  climate.  They  are  happily  adapted  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  and  invincible  to  all  the  world, 
when  conducted  as  they  have  hitherto  been.  Indeed  the 
whole  population,  and  both  sexes,  have  undergone  a  change 
of  character,  produced  by  the  duration  and  savage  character 
of  the  war,  as  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards.  The  frequency 
of  peril,  has  taught  them  caution  as  well  as  courage ;  they 
do  not  now  apprehend  danger  when  there  is  none,  and  are 
prepared  against  it  when  it  happens. 
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In  reference  to  the  disinterestedneas  and  constancy  of  the 
native  troops  durii^  the  revolution  ;*— the  vidssitudcs  of  miU- 
tary  marches,  and  the  scantiness  of  subsistence,  were  not  the 
only  traits  of  fortitude  and  fidelity — none  of  the  armies  of  Co- 
lombia had  magazines  for  subsistence,  nor  hospitals,  nor  even 
pay  or  clothing ;  a  whole  army  has  been  without  a  single  shoe, 
or  a  second  shirt.  The  climate  rendered  the  want  of  tents  not 
so  great  aii  inconvenience,  but  clothing  of  some  kind  was  of 
absolute  necessity— and  that  necessity  could  not  be  supplied 
for  many  months  together.  Occasionally  one  or  two  reals 
a  week  were  issued,  some  weeks  not  even  a  real ;  an  occa- 
sional arrival,  from  the  United  States,  brought  a  few  suits 
of  clothing ;  but  the  credit  of  the  government  was  low,  and 
the  artifices  of  the  Spanish  agents  m  the  United  States,  who, 
by  what  means  is  not  certain,  had  secured  many  presses  in 
the  United  States,  produced  discredit,  by  pouring  forth 
calumny  on  the  revolution  and  its  leaders,  and  represent- 
ing the  cause  as  not  only  desperate,  but  despicable.  These 
odious  doings  cost  many  lives ;  and  interfered  materially, 
not  only  with  the  supplies,  that*  would  otherwise  been  have 
furnished,  but  on  die  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  wants  and  sufferings  of  these  people  were  proportion- 
ably  aggravated,  and  in  contemplating  their  constancy, 
and  their  triumphs,  admiration  is  augmented,  as  the  par- 
ticular  fiicts  are  discovered.  The  troops,  nevertheless,  did 
sometimes  shew  symptoms  of  discontent  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  disobedience  to  or- 
ders, or  refusal  to  meet  an  enemy  ;  even  their  miseries  were 
forgotten  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  whose  barbarity  was 
perhsqps  a  very  powerful  spring  of  action,  and  cause  of  uni- 
on among  the  native  troops.  Danger  seems  never  to  have 
been  apprehended,  when  they  had  officers  who  were  brave 
and  kind  to  them,  and  whose  talents  were  known,  and  cour- 
rage  exemplary ;  with  these  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  re- 
verberations of  the  Andes,  made  **  cjieerful  music."  They 
sometimes  developed  faculties  adapted  to  particular  service 
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in  an  extraordinaiy  manner*  The  riflemen  of  the  valley  of 
the  Cauca,  I  have  been  informed,  were  equal  in  coolness 
and  preci»on  to  our  own ;  and  their  cavahy,  where  the 
country  was  adapted  to  their  operations,  had  no  superiors—- 
4liey  were  as  expert  horsemen  as  the  Arabs  or  Persians,  and 
of  more  resolute  courage  than  the  Tartars ;  for  daring  and 
dexterity,  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  and  the  .management  of  the 
horse,  perhaps  they  have  no  equfQs*. 

Those  who  have  not  traversed  the  Andes  considerably, 
can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  marches  and  servi* 
ces  of  the  armies ;  nor  of  the  unfitness  of  European  troops^ 
to  strive  against  them.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  soldiers  of 
die  revolution  of  Nordi  America,  that  the  path,  over  which 
they  marched,  was  frequently  stained  by  the  blood  of  their 
shoeless  feet ;  and  it  was  too  true.  But  in  Colombia  there 
was  neither  a  shoe  nor  a  road  any  where,  the  prepared  work 
of  art;  the  best,  which  occasionally  offered,  was  a  track 
beaten  by  the  feet  of  mules,  on  a  level,  or  on  a  yielding 
mould ;  and  the  range  of  military  action,  was  not  always,  as 
at  Carabobo  and  Boyacca,  on  a  highway ;  but  on  the  sides 
or  summits  of  rocky  steeps  and  precipices,  where  wheel 
carriages  were  never  seen,  and  could  not  move.  T\k  coun* 
try  east  of  St.  Carlos  is  comparatively  level  ground  s  aftee 
passing  the  battle  ground  of  Carabobo,  it  is  a  broken  and 
ever  varying  wild,  unless  where  the  population  b  somewhat 
numerous ;  cultivation  and  the  pasturage  present  some  scenes 
tescued  partially  from  natural  rudeness.  All  the  rivals  rise  . 
in  these  vast  mountains,  and  die  routes  of  armies,  as  will  as 
travellers,  are  directed  to  the  loftiest  ridges,  because  it  is  on-» 
ly  by  that  course  the  crossing  of  the  torrents  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. I  have  been  placed  on  many  occasions  in  positions, 
in  which,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained 
an  experienced  and  expert  guide,  I  should  have  gone  astray, 
or  been  entangled  in  ravines,  atid  precipices,  from  which  ex- 
trication would  seem  hopeless. 
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There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  track  that  must  of 
necessity  be  travelled,  which,  though  stated  here  in  advance 
of  the  experience  by  which  they  became  known,  may  serve 
to  show  the  reader  what  difficulties  the  traveller,  as  well  as 
the  soldier,  had  to  overcome.  The  route  generally  through 
the  populous  countries  is  traced  by  the  mules,  on  soils  which 
teceive  the  impression  of  their  feet ;  in  thickly  wooded  re- 
gions, or  in  the  savannas,  where  the  rapidity  and  rankness  of 
vegetation  give  a  velvet  sward  that  bends  elastic  to  the  tread, 
or  grass  so  tall  as  to  rise  above  the  rider's  head,  the  track  is 
seldom  visible  below.  In  such  cases  the  guide  is  like  the 
pilot  on  a  coast,  he  looks  out  for  some  headland ;  and  the 
waving  lines  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  summits  of  tjie  Cor- 
dillera, show  peaks,  which,  like  land- marks  seen  on  the 
ocean,  tcU  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  route. 

The  experience  of  the  commandant  at  Valencia,  and  an 
examination  of  our  servants,  bad  pointed  out  the  necessity^ 
of  our  having  some  better  guide  than  either  of  them.  A 
Serjeant  of  the  grenadiers,  who  had  been  somewhat  disabled 
an  the  feet,  was  attached  to  him  as  an  orderly,  and  having 
consulted  the  serjeant,  he  was  proposed  to  us  as  a  guide ;  he 
had  travelled  the  route  five  times  before,  and  we  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  favour,  and  with  gratefulness,  though  far  short  of 
the  thanks  we  afterwards  found  to  be  justly  due. 

Our  guide  had  been  attached  to  the  commandant  since 
1817,  and  he  wore  the  yellow  ribbon  and  medal  of  Carabobo 
at  his  button-hole ;  he  was  a  vigilant  and  faithful  soldier; 
as  we  proceed  he  will  be  better  known ;  it  is  merely  enough 
to  say  here,  that  he  was  an  Englishman  of  SuiFolk,  and  had 
been  a  seaman  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  he  had  the  dry  humour 
of  an  Irishman  of  the  same  class;  and  the  same  never-ceas- 
ing flow  of  animal  spirits,  vivacity,  and  inclination  to  mirth  : 
upon  occasions,  such  as  the  apparent  inextricability  of  a  savan- 
na^  forest,  dry  river  bed,  ravine,  or  bleak  paramo,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  provoke  his  drolleiy  for  pastime,  and  as  it  was  the 
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tatAy  compensation  he  was  allowed  to  recehre,  I  endeavoured 
to  make  up  in  confidence  and  kindness  for  die  goo4  whkdi 
he  most  cheerfully  and  unceasingly  rendered  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  separation. 

I  was  accustomed  to  ask  of  him ;  '*  Serjeant^  have  we  not 
lost  the  road?"  *^  What  road?"  asjced  the  serjeant;  **  theie 
is  no  Icxiger  any  king's  highway  in  this  country  ;  they  have 
all  become  republicans."  '*  But  republicans  must  travel." 
**  Well  then,  look  at  that  peak  to  the  south-west" .  '^  What, 
the  highest  peak  of  all  ?"  "Ay,  colonel,  the  very  highest  of 
all."  "  I  suppose  our  route  lies  hear  that  ?"  "  Near  it,  colo^ 
nel !  yes,  faith,  over  the  very  tip-top  of  it."  "This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  observed  our  road  lay  over  the  highest 
places."  "  Faith,  colonel,  you  may  take  it  as  a  rule,  that,  if 
any  mountain  higher  than  another  lies  in  your  way,  your  road 
lies  over  that ;  it  was  the  way  with  the  Indians,  and  the  way 
with  the  Spaniards  after  them ;  and  it  is,  as  you  see,  the  way 
still."  "  I  suppose,  after  the  war  is  closed,  there  will  be  bet- 
ter roads,  and  over  shorter  spaces  ?"  "  That,  colonel,  is 
none  of  my  business ;  I  belong  to  the  grenadiers  of  Colom- 
bia, and  when  they  give  us  our  arrears  of  pay  and  allowance 
of  land,  I  may  be  able  to  talk  about  that." 

According  to  the  theory  of  our  military  conductor,  the 
pdicy  of  impassable  roads,  or  of  no  roads,  belonged  to  the 
aborigines ;  being  in  constant  conflict,  they  had  fw  purposes 
of  defence,  ^  well  as  oflfence,  selected  the  most  elevated  and 
difficult  paths  and  passes,  from  which  they  could  discover 
an  approaching  enemy,  or  descend  upon  him  by  surprize, 
or  aimoy  an  assailing  force,  by  rolling  ponderous  masses  of 
rock  down  the  the  line  of  approach ;  a  stratagem  repeatedly 
practised,  with  terrible  success,  against  the  Spaniards,  du- 
ring the  revolution.  The  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  he  said, 
had  adopted  the  plan,  to  prevent  communication  between 
adjacent  provinces.  The  theory  was  plausible ;  indeed  the 
only  communication  permitted  between  Bogota  and  Caracas 
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was  that  of  die  eorreo  or  postman,  wbkb  tock  forty  days  to 
perform ;  stations  were  assigned^  at  which  the  runners  weie 
changed,  and  as  the  package  was  often  light  enough  to  be. 
carried  by  a  pigeon,  the  labour  was  not  very  great,  nor  the 
Speed  expedient.  Private  individuals  obtained  permission  to 
traveH  with  difficulty. 

I  have  introduced  tiKse  particulars  here,  because  they 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  the  marches  of  ar- 
mies, and  preparing  the  traveller  for  the  roads  he  is  to  sur- 
mount. - 

Our  stay  at  Valencia  had  been  prolonged,  from  respect  to 
General  Paez-r-biit  he  had  been  ordered  on  service  in  a 
diffeient  direction;  an  accident,  however,  made  m>  sti^ 
eleven  days.  The  commandaiU,  in  his  desire  to  .afford 
me  and  my  companions  every  gratification,  intimated  that 
the  lake  could  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  terraced  roof 
of  an  adjacent  house,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  Pla- 
za, now  occupied  as  a  barrack.  On  the  twentieth,  we  pre- 
pared ourtetves  with  our  glasses,  and  ascended,  and  here  it 
was  that  I  found  a  terraced  roof,  such  as  are  found  on  all  well 
constructed  houses  in  India.  The  lake  lay  between  three  and 
four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  us«  and  the  prospect  was  cer- 
tainly grand ;  the  SerraHia  of  OrtiZf  which  runs  in  an  apparent 
line  from  east  to  west,  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  lake,  appear- 
ed like  a  changeable  ^Ikscarf  in  the  distance,  a  soft  of  van- 
ishing and  returning  mirage ;  while  the  lake,  changing  fi^m 
the  aspect  of  a  broad  sparkling  sea  of  quicksilver,  appeared 
diminisfaed  into  a  narrow  gulph,  of  which  the  extremity  was 
imperceptible.  The  mountain  ridge,  which  separates  the 
valley  from  the  sea,  when  we  looked  along  the  lake,  seemed 
to  present  shadows  of  an  ochreous  hue,  interspersed  with 
dusky  green,  and  from  which  a  scintillating  transparent  va- 
pour appeared  to  rise,  which  seemed  to  give  substance  to 
the  atmosphere. 
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After  gratifymg  our  curiosiQr,  we  were. about  to  desoeud.^ 
The  stairs  (unfortunately  for  the  occasion)  were  not  the 
Ciothie  double  flight  of  ponderous  brick,  but  of  wood,  widi 
four  landings.  Some  oE  these  landings  had  been  stript  for 
fuel,  by  the  cocmeros  of  the  barrack,  and  more  aj^rehensive 
for  Elizabeth,  than  careful  of  myself,  I  for  an  instant  for- 
got that  tlie  landings  were  stript,  until  I  found  myself  seat* 
ed  on  the  ground  floor  beneath  the  stair-caae^  through  which 
I  was  carried  by  my  own  weight ;  my  first  impressi<m  was 
to  halloo— ^^  all's  well,"  though  I  found  myself  not  quite 
well  enough  to  titand  upright,  and  crawled  on  all  fours  from 
my  [dace  of  deposit.  I  was  a  litde  stunned,  and  so  mudi 
bruised,  as  not  to  be  aUe  to  mount  my  mule  before  the 
twenty-eigbth.  The  accident  was  more  than  compensated, 
by  the  acquaintances  it  had  procured  me,  and  the  kindness 
it  producoi ;  it  procured  me  the  intimacy  of  Senor  Peiial* 
ver,  who,  hearii^  of  my  arrival,  had  returned  the  very  eve* 
nmg  this  accident  occurred. 

The  physician  of  the  divbion  of  the  &nny  stationed  at  Va« 
kncia,  oa  bearing  of  this  accident,  called  upon  me  of  his  own 
kindness,  and  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  skill,  and  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  Us  intercourse.  Dr.  Wm.  Murphy  is  a.native  oi  Sligo, 
in  Ireknd ;  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
studied  medicine,  and  took  his  d^;ree  there.  As  a  cathotic, 
and  a  man  of  talents,  his  own  country  was  the  last  in  which 
he  could  expect  to  prosper,  or  to  live  in  quiet  without  base- 
ness,  and  Colombia  presented  to  him  a  field  where  his  qua- 
lifications and  virtues  promised  to  place  him  on  equal  terms 
with  meik  of  virtue  and  worth.  A  townsman,  youthful  com- 
panion, and  college  friend.  Dr.  French  Mullery,  similarly 
circumstanced,  associated  with  him  in  the  emigration,  and 
both  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-major  in  the  military 
establishment.  I  met  Dr.  Mullery  afterwards  at  Barquisime-* 
tOb    Both  these  gentlemen  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
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tion,  as  well  for  their  professional  merits,  as  the  exemplary 
integrity  of  their  social  character.  If  words  conk)  convey 
sufficiently  the  sentiments  with  which  these  worthy  Hibemi* 
ans  inspired  me,  I  should  not  be  so  sparing  of  my  expres- 
^ons  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  their  generous  and  disinter* 
ested  attentions  to  me  and  to  my  family  party,  as  Dr.  Mul- 
lery  significantly  described  us. 

Obliged  to  remain  four  days  in  a  reclined  posidon,  -  j  had 
ample  opportunities  firom  the  kindness  of  Senor  Penalver  to 
converse  on  every  kind  of  subject — ^the  revolution ;  the  bar- 
barity of  the  SpiEUHsh  chiefs ;  the  ruinous  efiects  on  femilies ; 
the  early  distractions  and  parties  arising  out  of  unsettled 
views ;  the  inexperience  of  free  government ;  the  force  of  lo- 
cal predilections ;  personal  ambition ;  jealou^  of  men  with 
better  talents ;  the  remains  of  Spanish  attachments,  which 
nothing  oould  have  completely  eradicated  but  that  very  bru« 
tality  and  ferociousness,  which  characterized  every  governor 
and  officer  of  Spain,  from  the  commencement  to  that  very 
hour  when  Morales  was  spreading  desolation,  and  accumu- 
lating by  plunder  a  fortune,  to  be  transferred  to  Europe, 
where  he  meant  to  retire  as  soon  as  it  amounted  to  what  he 
deemed  competent  to  his  future  designs.  The  characters  of 
men  of  eminence^  living  and  dead,  were  happily  and  perspi- 
cuously reviewed,  and  the  proud  prospects  which  the  revolu- 
tion presented  for  posterity,  but  which  had  cost  so  much 
misery  and  ruin  to  the  generation  that  had  accomplished  it. 

I  learned  that  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  seven  brothers; 
the  rest  had  perislied  in  war  or  by  assassination ;  one  niece,  and 
one  nephew  of  sixteen,  and  a  daughter  of  eleven,  were  all  who 
remained  of  a  numerous  family  ;  their  estates  had  been  de« 
solated  ;  he  had  been  in  voluntary  exile  from  his  home,  and 
his  niece  had  sufficed  all  the  hardships  incident  to  a  flight  by 
sea,  in  which  she  had  visited  the  West  India  islands,  return- 
ed  by  the  Orinoco,  and  thence  by  land  to  her  native  home; 
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and  wfaoy  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  boasei  left  us  not)iing 
to  wish  but  that  it  were  possible  we  should  never  be  sepfi- 
rated. 

In  the  various  interesting  transactions  related  while  I  was 
thus  delayed,  was  a  horrible  act  of  deliberate  perfidy  and  as- 
aassination  by  a  Spanish  general :  the  campaign  of  1814  was 
most  calamitous  to  the  republic ;  the  wants  of  the  army  could 
be  supplied  only  by  its  separation  into  divisions,  to  equalize 
subsistence  on  different  parts  of  the  republic ;  the  Spaniards 
had  distributed  their  forces  under  a  number  of  panizan  chiefs; 
and  it  was  deemed  by  the  republican  chiefs  the  safest  policy 
to  meet  them  in  that  mode  of  operation  which  they  had  pre- 
ferred, a  gueriita  war.  But  the  result  to  the  patriots  was 
disastrous :  in  the  plains,  in  Coro,  and  other  plaqes,  they  suf- 
fered defeat.  The  ferocious  Boves  entered  Caracas  in  1814t 
and  the  casemates  of  Laguayra  became  the  prison  and  the 
ip»c  'of  many  generous  men.  The  siege  of  Puerto  Cabello 
was  obliged  to  be  raised.  Valencia  yet  held  out  with  sue- 
2cess,  though  not  without  disaster ;  every  thing  after  the  first 
l»ttle  of  Carabobo,  28th  May,  1814,  appeared  to  reverse 
their  good  fortune,  and  it  became  necessary  for  Valencia  to 
capitulate  upon  a  proposition  very  plausibly  nmde  by 
Boves. 

The  utter  disregard  of  trpaties  and  promises  which  had 
uniformly  characterised  the  Spanish  commanders,  led  to  the 
insertion  of  an  article  in  the  capitulation,  which  the  Valen- 
cians  hoped  to  find  more  solenm  and  binding  when  sancti- 
fied by  their  most  sacred  solemnity.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
rapiculation  should  be  ratified  at  high  mass  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  front  of  both  armies,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  emblem  of  the  divinity,  each  should  swear  upon  the 
host  to  observe  the  conditions  faithfully.  The  solemnity  and 
the  oath  having  taken  place,  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the 
royal  authority. 
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The  calm  which  now  succeeded  appeared  auspicious :  a 
disposition  began  to  be  manifested  which  preferred  submis* 
sioo  to  the  further  prosecudoo  of  war.  Alas !  this  calm  was 
but  the  precursor  (rf*  a  sad  catastrophe.  The  custom  of  cele- 
brating important  events  bj  festivity  and  feasting  pervades 
Spanish  America.  The  city  was  tranquil,  and  the  remem« 
brance  of  past  evils  had  lost  some  d[  their  acuteness.  To 
give  testimony  of  his  satisfaction  at  thb  quiet  state  of  things, 
Bcfves  signified  that  he  would  give  a  grand  entertainment* 
Notifications  were  circulated,  and  all  the  principal'  persons 
cl  both  sexes  were  invited  to  a  splendid  supper  and  ball :  it 
was  even  hinted  that  absence  would  he  consumed  into  dis* 
loyalty ;  die  effect  was  such  as  was  intended. 

Upon  festive  occasions,  where  the  company  is  nunierous» 
it  is  custonuuy  with  private  fionilies  to  borrow  from  each 
other  their  plate  and  other  convoiiencies*  On  this  occasion 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Spanish  general  was  pro- 
vided with  plate  for  the  table  to  suj^ly  such  a  concourse. 
Eveiy  &mily  was  eager  to  contribute  whatever  remained  un- 
plundered ;  and  they  were  the  more  eager,  as  it  seemed  to 
promise  more  favour.  There  were  few  articles  of  plate  ie> 
maining  in  any  private  house  after  this  contribution;  and 
the  feast  was  accordingly  sumptuous.  The  day  was  spent 
in  consolements  and  condokments,  regrets  for  pdst  afflictions 
and  compliments  that  they  were  terminated^  The  evenings 
seemed  too  long,  and  night  too  hasty,  to  the  dancers.  The 
music  already  enlivened  the  haHs,  and  the  streets  exhibited 
a  social  holiday.  In  one  saloon  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
**  tripped  on  light  fantastic  toe,"  in  another  the  flask  circu- 
lated with  unsuspecting  freedom.  The  females  were  neariy 
all  lefl  to  dance  alone,  such  was  the  attraction  of  momentary 
conviviality— -a  few  only  refrained  fix>m  the  indulgence— in 
the  midst  of  this  double  career  of  enjc^ment,  the  folding 
doors  are  suddenly  thrown  open ;  soldiers  occupy  them  with 
their  sabres  and  teyonets,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  men 
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instantly  takes  place,  amidst  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  females 
in  the  adjacent  apartments-— wives,  mothers,  daughters  for* 
get  their  own  safety  and  rush,  into  the  midst  of  the  mas- 
sacre, yainly  seeking  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and  tHrothers--^ 
whom  they  find  bathed  in  their  own  blood,  and  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.' 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  otkr  any  commentary  on  such 
an  atrocious  deed. .  It  will  occur  to  every  one  that  the  mas« 
sacre  reduced  the  plunder  of  the  plate  borrowed  for  the  fes- 
tivity to  a  petty  outrage.  Some  subaltern  .officers,  who  were 
not  among  the  guests,  had  the  honest  imprudence  to  avow 
their  execration  of  the  deed^-^they  were  not  long  concealed 
from  die  tyrant  Boves,  and  were  unceremoniously  executed, 
along  with  some  soldiers,  who  had  uttered  similar  indigna- 
tion, on  the  very  spot  where  die  solemn  mass  had  been  per* 
fbrmed  in  ratification  of  the  capitulation. 

Among  the  few  who  were  ^o  fortunate  as  to  escape  the 
general  assassination,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  intimate 
with^one  at  Bogota.  Seifior  Miguel  Pefia,  one  of  the  judges 
<tf  die  Supreme  Court  at  Bogota*  This  gentleman  was 
among  the  guests  invited ;  whether  from  a  distaste  of  ca* 
rousal,  or  some  movements  which  he  happened  to  notice, 
which  induced  him  to  caution,  he  had  retired  to  the  lower 
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apartments,  and  contrived  to  obtain  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in 
which  he  found  no  interruption ;  and  intuitively  made  his 
way  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  to  a  viBage  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  he  awaited  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  emx*  of 
hb  apprehen^ons»  which,  when  he  found  realized,  he  lost  no 
time  in  retiring  out  of  the  range  of  apprehension.  He  con* 
firmed  the  story  to  roe  at  Bogota. 

The  naxrative  here  given  was  made  from  memory,  after  a 
casual  relation  by  a  contemporary  resident ;  some  incidents 
have  escaped  my  memory  of  an  aggravating  kind ;  but  I 
prefer  stating  substantially  what  I  heard  to  risking  an  imper* 
feet  or  mistaken  point  in  a  transaction  sufficiendy  detestable 
and  abhorrent. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL, 

■ 

Aguas  CaUieates— prepare  for  marching — charges  for  mule  hire — our  party 
augmented— depart  the  twenty-eighth—- charming  country — vast  range  un- 

"  cultivated— 4escriptioii  of  our  party — proper  to.  travel  armed — ^itis  the  cus- 
tom— aspects  of  the  country — promontories  issuing  into  the  plain— divergen- 
cy of  the  route — towns  on  the  line  of  march — the  field  of  Carabobo— conduct  of 

'  llorales--quafTe]  of  the  Spanish  chieft — La  Torre  retires — Morales'  conduct 
—manly  declaration  of  Captain  Spence — towns  on  the  road — ^warm  climate— 
travel  by  night — Pafmas — river  Portuguezaf— accommodations  at  Palmaa^ 
good-natured  fat  acalde— some  particulars  of  the  customs— style  of  building— 
vecoUeetions  and  compariaom— smoking — ^the  custom  abating. 

Before  the  accident  which  detained  me  at  Valencb,  I 
had  contemplated  an  excarsion  to  the  Aguas  CaOienits^  or  the 
warm  springs,  in  the  neighboqrhood  of  Puerto  Cabello*  which 
is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city ;  but  it  would  have 
been  impracticable,  the  Spaniards  holding  Puerto  Cabello 
still,  and  a  picket  from  Valencia  being  posted  at  t;he  princi- 
pal pass  in  the  mountains^  with  absolute  orders  not  to  permit 
any  person  to  go  or  come  between  the  two  places,  Lieut. 
Bache,  howevo*,  obtained  a  passport,  with  a  view  only  to 
visit  the  springs,  his  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Humboldt ;  but  the  picket  would  not  permit  him 
to  pass ;  and  he  returned,  though  he  was  compensated  by 
viewing  the  ground  of  the  batde  at  Naguanagua,  and  the 
steepness  of  the  cordillera»  over  which  the  route  to  Puerto 
Cabello  lies. 

Having  so  &r  recovered,  as  to  be  able,  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  seat  of  my  saddle,  to  mount  my  mule,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  mules  for  the  baggage  and  sier- 
vants.  The  charge,  for  a  single  mule,  from  Caracas  to  Va- 
lencia, about  107  miles,  was  five  dollars ;  the  demand  made 
for  nearly  the  like  distance  to  Truxillo  was  ten  dollars  each 
mule ;  at  first  sight,  this  seemed  like  extortion,  but  Colo- 
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nd  Gomezi  formerly  an  aid  of  President  Bolivar,  satisfied 
us  that  the  nature  of  the  country  made  the  difference  justifi- 
able. We  had  experienced,  from  every  officer  of  the  Co- 
lombian service,  the  kindest  attentions,  and  Colonel  Gomez 
took  upon  himself  to  provide  an  ariero  who  would  accom* 
pany  us :  the  master  muleteer  was  somewhat  better  than  his 
man,  though  he  played  us  some  tricks,  but  none  that  v^ere 
so  important  as  to  require  a  report  to  the  Colonel— 4ind  we 
found  the  route,  as  the  Colonel  described,  such  as  war- 
ranted  double  the  demand  for  mules  of  that  from  Caracas 
to  Valencia.    ^ 

Our  good  friend,  the  commandant  of  Valencia,  actuated 
by  his  good  wishes  and  his  experience,  as  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  had  discovered,  from  our  servants,  Vin- 
cent  and  Pedro,  that  although  they  both  professed  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  as  to  undertake  to  be  our 
guides,  neither  c^  them  hafd  ever  been  farther  south  or  west 
than  Truxillo ;  and  proffered  us  his  orderly  sergeant,  who 
had  five  times  passed  the  whole  route,  to  accompany  lis. 
The  sergeant,  of  whom  I  took  notice  before,  whose  pas- 
sion was  rambling,  and  who  had  become  so  much  natural- 
ized to  the  climate,  food,  and  people  of  the  Sierra,  was 
so  well  known,  every  where  on  the  road,  that  this  littie  jaunt, 
of  1300  miles,  was  as  welcome  to  him  as  a  party  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  whole  addition  to  our  expenoe  was  the  hire 
of  another  mule ;  the  commandant  making  it  a  condition 
that  he  should  receive  nothing — and  in  truth,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary as  to  the  sergeant,  for  he  considered  the  permission 
to  go  with  lis  as  a  favour  to  him.  .  This  addition  to  our 
cavalcade  had  many  very  useful  effects  ;  he  knew  every  bo- 
dy, every  where ;  he  knew  where  to  procure  what  we  want- 
ed, and  always  on  cheap  terms ;  and  without  him,  it  is  mo- 
rally certain,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  our  way 
in  three  months,  nor  to  manage  the  knavish  dispositions  of 
our  two  hired  asistientes. '   A  sergeant  or  a  corporal  is  as 
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prdud  of  his  rank,  and  tenacious  of  his  connnand,  as  a  ge» 
neral ;  accordingly  I  placed  him  in  command  of  the  rest  iof 
die  suite,  and  as  when  mules  are  hired,  a  muleteer  accom* 
panics  every  three^or  four  mules,  to  provide  their  forage,  load 
and  unload^  and  take  charge  on  their  return,  we  had  now 
the  arierOf  who  rode  his  own  mule,  and  his  servant  mu« 
kteer,  who  Walked,  attached  to  our  corpSf  so  that  the  aer* 
geant  was  in  his  element,  and  conducted  things  as  if  he  was 
on  military  service.  When  mules  are  hired,  the  subsistence 
of  muks  and  attendants  is  comprehended  in  the  hire. 

We  had  been  eleven  days  at  Valencia,  and  had  obtained 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  many  esdmabk  persons  of  both 
sexes,  of  whom  we  took  leave  on  the  27th  November,  par- 
ticularly  the  gallant  commandant  and  several  officers  of  the 
grenadiers,  and  our  amiable  friend,  Dn  Murphy.  Our  mules 
being  punctual,  (a  rare  case,)  we  were  mount^  at.  the  dawn 
of  the  28th,  and  found,  as  customary,  a  par^  of  our  fiiends 
already  prepared  to  escort  us  out  of  town.  The  venerable 
and  worthy  Ferdinand  PeSalver  was  the  last  who  kk  us,  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  leaving  such  imfM'essions  of 
his  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  and  practical  virtues  and  prin- 
ciples, as  can  only  cease  to  be  felt  along  with  the  cessation 
of  every  faculty. 

It  was  not  until  the  converse  with  our  friends  had  ceasedt 
and  we  were  at  ease  to  look  around  us^  that  I  could  bi^atow 
any  attention  on  the  beautiful  plain  and  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  nor  the  number  of  our  eora- 
van.  Our  sergeant  led  the  van.  Lieutenant  Badie  and  his 
sister  followed,  and  I  came  next ;  then  the  three  muks  with 
baggage,  and  the  spare  mule,  the  ariero  and  his  man,  and 
last  of  all  our  two  domestics-^^leven  mules,  and  ^x  in  oar 
party,  besides  the  muleteers.  Our  sergeant  had  caparison* 
ed  his  mule  and  himself  in  the  military  sQrle  of  the  coun- 
try,  with  a  good  bridle,  but  an  enormous  bit  and  snaffle^ 
with  some  ornaments^  though  fad6d^  which  shewed  it  had  at 
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some  day  kept  good  company  and  seen  some  service.  His 
saddle  was  a  Spanish  peak  and  high  pommel^  formed  upon  a 
powerful  saddle*tree,  which  threw  out,  above  the  muk's  haun- 
ches, two  firm  limbs,  wliich  saved  the  mule  fi:om  rubbing; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  carried  his  valise,  which  contained  a 
good  stock  of  powder,  ball,  and  some  flbts ;  a  tinder-box, 
steel,  and  nuitches;  what  he  called  a  kit^  being  a  collectim 
<A  various  mechanical  implements,  nippers,  plyers,  gimlets, 
chissels,  files,  hammers,  a  vice,  turn-screw,  cork-screw, 
awls,  knives,  needles,  from  a  saiUmaker's  needle  and  palm- 
thimble,  to  cambric,  of  which  he  had  some  assorted  papers ; 
with  ladies'  thimbles  ^^for  laoe  tokens  ;^^  besides  tapes, 
bobbins,  scissors,  and  buttons  and  buckles  of  various  de- 
scriptions. A  blue  military  short  coat,  with  standing  collar 
and  yellow  buttons,  at  one  of  which,  on  his  left  breast,  was 
suspended  the  yellow  riblxxi  and  silver  medal  of  Carabobo  ; 
his  pantaloons,  of  Russia;  a  black  stock;  quarter-boots, 
with  one  spur,  the  rowel  of  enormous  prongs,  sufficient  to 
put  an  elephant  in  action ;  his  black  belt  bore  a  stout  cu^ 
thUla^  oc  sword,  broad,  heavy,  and  sharp,  of  twenty-seven 
inches ;  his  holsters  carried  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  on  the 
right  side  a  short  Prussian  rifle  hung  to  a  running  swivel 
attached  to  the  saddle ;  on  his  head,  at  times,  a  leather  in- 
fimtry  cap,  with  a  long  plume  of  feathers  and  beautifully 
coloured  with  the  cochineal,  the  indigo,  and  the  turmeric  of 
the  country,  and  a  cockade  of  the  same  three  colours ;  at 
other  times,  when  in  a  city  such  as  Merida  or  Tunja,  hb 
grenadier's  cap  appeared ;  and  when  mounted,  a  lance  of 
ten  feet,  to  which*  was  attached  a  stout  line,  wound  round 
the  shaft,  the  other  end  in  a  slip-knot  attached  to  his  upper 
arm ;  the  ferule  of  the  knee  resting  in  an  iron  socket  attach* 
ed  to  his  stirrup ;  over  bis  saddle  he  carried,  in  suitable  folds» 
a  good  blanket,  which  was  to  be  his  coverlid  by  night,  his 
romero  when  it  rained. 

I  have  enumerated  the  provident  care  of  the  sergeant,  be- 
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cause,  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  very  few  arlides  of 
what  he  had  laid  up  wect  found  superfluous,  and  some  were 
of  very  great  convenieiice  in  a  country  where  there  are  no 
arts  or  trades  of  any  kind,  but  the  merely  agricultural,  ex- 
cepting  in  the  great  towns,  and  even  there  not  many  nor 
good  of  their  kind.  I  had  provided  myself  with  convenient 
articles,  such  as  a  hammer,  small  vice,  some  files,  &c.,  and 
I  would  advise  the  carrying  of  a  small  hatchet  or  tomahawk 
in  good  order,  at  the  saddle  bow,  as  in  the  luxuriant  valleys 
and  passing  through  the  bamboo  thickets,  such  an  article  will 
be  found  of  much  convenient  use.  Though  we  had  not  any 
just  cause  to  apprehend  any  deugn  upon  us,  we  followed 
the  practice  of  the  country,  in  arming  ourselves,  each  of  us 
having  a  good  sabre,  and  pair  of  pbtols ;  the  natives  of  the 
country  who  are  met  on  the  road  are  usually  armed,  some 
with  muskets,  or  musketoons ;  this  perhaps  b  the  oonti* 
nuance  of  an  old  custom,  or  it  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
war,  which  generally  casts  forth  some  unfcxtunate  beings  on 
the  highways.  The  knowledge  of  the  language  is  above  all 
things  the  most  necessary.  Our  sergeant  spoke  it  with  more 
fluency  than  correctness,  and  more  vivacity  than  is  usual  to 
Englishmen,  and  never  failed  to  make  himself  understood, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  agreeable.  When  he  found  a  su- 
percilious or  a  knavish  alcalde,  or  a  pilfering  muleteer,  he 
was  not  so  agreeable,  for  he  not  cmly  took  care  to  make 
known  his  own  importance,  and  his  ribbon  and  medal  of  Ca- 
rabobo,  but  the  importance  of  the  Cormel  de  los  Esiados  Um^ 
das  del  Norte  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  commandant 
of  Valencia. 

We  now  rambled  in  a  desultory  chain,  Indian  file,  over 
the  plain  of  Valencia.  Leaving  the  city,  the  road  leads 
nearly  south,  and  a  gentle  descent  towards  the  lake,  which 
we  passed  in  a  line  obliquely  to  the  westernmost  extremity, 
the  ground  rising  as  the  lake  receded,  where  the  road  led 
more  westwardly,  and  rose  to  the  right  and  left  into  the 
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ridges  whidi  bound  it  od  both  sides.  It  was  noticed  on  en- 
tering Valencia,  that  at  the  termination  of  the  city,  on  the 
west  end,  there  was  one  of  those  promontories,  which  shoot 
out  like  great  arms  from  a  long  sea-coast  chain ;  from  the 
west  side  of  this  projecting  point,  a  chain  of  mountains  more 
depressed,  not  one  third  the  height  of  the  mountain  of  the 
coast,  throws  its  prolongation  to  the  south-south-west,  and 
extends  thence  beyond  Varinas :  from  the  front  of  this  range 
of  de|xtssed  mountains,  issue  a  multitude  of  rivers  of  various 
magnitudes,  so  that  they  intersect  the  plain,  theinftirection  be- 
ing generally  to  the  south-east  aiKl  east,  and  rendering  the  pas- 
sage to  the  greater  Andes  impracticable  for  half  the  year,  and 
inconvenient  the  other.  The  route  which  travellers  pursue  is, 
lor  a  considerable  distance,  along  the  summit  and  across  the 
beds  of  many  of  those  rivers  and  ravines.  The  greater  Corde- 
lier, which  proceeds  out  of  that  which  passes  to  the  east  in  front 
of  Merida,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Paramo  of  Merida,  is 
here  in  sight,  its  dark  base  separating  the  verdant  horizon 
firom  the  ^oomy  clouds,  which  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  hide 
its  loftiest  line.  To  give  a  familiar  idea  of  their  position,  the 
promontory  behind  Valencia  west,  may  be  presumed  to  repre- 
sent the  point  or  summit  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  depressed 
ruige  from  which  the  rivers  issue  south-east  to  form  the  right 
line  of  the  letter ;  leading  to  Varinas,  the  greater  Andes  are  re- 
presented by  the  lef^  line  or  continuity  of  the  Merida  Paramo. 
Now  the  road  from  Valencia,  instead  of  pursuing  the  right 
line  towards  San  Felipe,  or  the  left  line  leading  towards  Va- 
rinas, turns  abruptly  to  the  north- vvest,  at  a  point  ccnrespond- 
ing  with  the  cross-iine  at  the  intersection  of  A,  where  a  ridge, 
ar  little  more  elevated,  pushes  across,  and  terminates  ne^  Bar- 
quisimeto. 

The  villages  and  towns  in  succession  from  Valencia,  are 
Tucuito,  Carabobo,  Chirgua,  Las  Hermanas,  TinaquiUa,  Pal- 
mas,  Plomera,  San  Carlos,  thence  San  Jose,  La  Cey  va,  Quebra* 
da  de  Camouraka,  Tinaco,  where  the  road  abruptly  breaks 
off  to  the  north- westy  by  Camarocate,  Caiesita,  £1  Altar,  Ba- 
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ladeia,  Gamalotal,  Lamoiita,  Rastrajos,  Caudares,  to  Bar-* 
quisitneto. 

Tucuito,  though  it  be  the  first  town,  is  not  the  first  habi* 
tation ;  the  town  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Guata- 
paroy  wMch  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  west  of  Valencia^ 
and  on  its  sides  a  beautiful  valley,  with  many  handsome 
plantations.  Having  crossed  the  Guataparo^  the  ground  has 
a  gentle  ascent  to  some  distance,  when  it  becomes  level, 
flanked  with  fine  forests.  A  ravine  b  darkly  visible  through 
the  deep  shudows  of  foliage  always  verdant,  it  being  the  now 
dry  bed  of  a  rivulet,  that,  at  a  diferent  season,  is  overflow- 
ing. Crossing  out  of  this  ravine,  the  »de  is  steqper  than  the 
descent ;  gaining  it,  the  traveller  issues  out  of  darkness  int& 
broad  sunshine.  The  sergeant  immediately  galloped  off  a& 
ascending  ground,  which  opened  in  beauty  and  grandeur 
before  us ;  he  placed  himself,  with  his  lance  couched,  wait* 
ing  to  display  the  positions,  and,  looking  round  to  mark 
every  point,  waited  our  approach ;  I  believe  it  was  only  a 
suspicion,  for  I  thought  I  saw  the  sergeant  eye  his  ydlow 
ribbon  and  his  medal,  with  his  dark  blue  eye  more  bright 
than  usual ;  in  fact,  this  was  the  field  of  Carabobo,  and  like 
my  uncle  Toby's  aid-de-camp,  he  was  now  placing  himself 
in  a  position  to  besiege  Dendermond  once  more.  We  Sal- 
lowed him,  after  viewing  some  decayed  bamboo  huts  at  the 
opening  of  the  thicket  by  which  we  entered ;  these,  he  tdd 
us,  were  die  tents  of  the  Spaniards'  picket  guard  the  night 
before  the  battle ;  and  he  went  on  to  relate  where  the  line 
was  formed,  where  the  reserves  were  placed,  where  Bolivar, 
and  where  Paez*,  where  the  British  legion,  and  where  the  gre* 
nadiers  of  Colombia,  were  placed,  for  he  was  there  atnong 
them;  where  this  evolution  took  place,  and  that  charge 
*^  made  a  finish  of  the  fight." 

I  returned  to  the  bamboo  bivouac,  and  found  the  stones 
which  formed  the  hearth,  and  the  ashes  of  the  fires  whereat 
they  cooked,  many  of  them,,  their  last  supper ;  the  country 
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peopk^  who  do  not,  as  in  some  other  countries,  destroy  wan* 
tonty  for  amusement,  bad  even  spared  this  bamboo  ruin* 
The  fragments  of  earthen- ware,  tlus  charred  fire- wood,  were 
there  too— ^and  time  only,  wluch  has  not  respected  Palm3rni 
or  Persepolb,  liad  alone  made  an  impression  on  it.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  pride  in  this  forbearance  of  the  Colombians ; 
it  may  have  consoled  some  friend  of  one  who  had  fallen  on 
that  field,  or  some  orphan,  some  widow,  or  some  parent, 
who  had  been  a  guest  at  Boves'  bloody  entertainment  in 
Valencia;  to  such  persons  this  ruin  would  yield  console- 
ment,  as  an  emblem  of  Spanbh  power,  in  its  desdation^ 
I  confess,  upon  examination  of  myself,  it  was  not  the  mere^ 
ruin  that  induced  me  to  return  to  it  a  second  time ;  but 
sympathy  with  those  to  whom  the  emblem  would  carry  con* 
sobticm. 

If  a  military  man  were  to  seaech  the  wortd  for  a  fiield.  of 
batde,  for  any  number  under.  10,000  men,  no  finer  positioa* 
could  be  found.  Rising  out  of  the  ditch,  at  the  entrance,  the 
burst  of  light,  after  the  dusky  thicket  that  is  passed  through,^ 
for  an  instant  produces  a  halt,  and  a  most  picturesque  and; 
extenttve  field  opens  upon  the  eye,  ascending  about  a  quar^ 
ter  of  a  mile,  where  the  sergeant  had  posted  himself  with  his. 
&ce  to  the  south ;  he  showed  all  parts  of  the  field  of  battle*. 
From  his  position  in  front,  the  ground  slopes,  for  half  a  mile,^ 
gentiy  to  the  entering  place  or  the  bivouac,  and  is  level  there 
for  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  when  the  ground  rises  more 
abrupdy,  and  seems  to  consbt  of  a  successicHi  of  rising  plat" 
forms,  covered  by  very  thick  woods  and  wild  shrubbery;, 
and  iarther  on,  the  trees  more  open,  and  farther  still,  the  deep^ 
and  dark  boundless  forest  rising  to  a  mountain  height :  on  the 
right  or  west  there  was  a  long  and  more  rapid  descent,  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  he  stood,  was  a 
remarkable  diy  ravine,  about  fifty  feet  broad  and  forty  feet 
deep,  the  water*  scooped  sides  exhibiting  a  mass  of  angular 
stones,  and  abrupdy  opening  firom  the  sod  a  perpendicular 
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Steep.  Behind  him,  at  about  eight  hundred  yards,  com- 
menced a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  verdure,  of  the  shape 
of  large  stacks  of  hay,  the  intervals  exposing  other  conical 
hills;  and  behind  these  a  deep  shady  forest.  Every  thing 
could  be  seen  from  this  spot:  the  sergeant  was  eloquent^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  accurate,  in  his  narrative. 

The  Spanish  General  La  Torre,  who  had  succeeded  Mo- 
rillo,  commanded  in  this  action ;  Morales  was  his  second. 
The  latter,  monster  as  he  was,  displayed,  on  this  occasion, 
the  ficmness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  talents  of  a  commander ;  he 
collected  as  many  of  the  flying  Spaniards  as  he  could,  and 
gibrmed  them  into  four  heavy  platoons,  of  which  he  f(M*med 
a  hollow  square,  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  and  kept  up 
a  running  fight  until  he  passed  beyond  Tucuito ;  some  of 
the  cavalry  of  Paez  pursued  the  fugitives  with  the  lance  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia. 

This  victory  had  a  signal  influence  on  the  revolution ;  and 
led  to  a  rupture  between  the  two  Spanish  chiefs,  fot  which 
both  had  been  some  time  prepared.  The  emissaried  of  the 
latter  had  spread  abroad  insinuations  to  the  disparagement  of 
La  Torre,  intimating  that  he  had  connived  at  the  defeat ;  that 
having  married  a  lady  of  Caracas,  he  meant  to  remain  in  Co* 
lombia ;  and  that  he  was  at  heart  a  democrat.  Morales  in 
fact  aspired  to  the  command  himself;  La  Torre  was  dis« 
posed  to  sustain  the  humane  compact  for  regulating  the 
mode  of  war  agreed  upon  between  Bolivar  and  Morillo ; 
Morales  was  opposed  to  it,  and  in  favour  of  an  exterminat- 
ing war.  His  ferocious  disposition,  and  his  license  of  in- 
discriminate plunder,  had  made  Morales  the  favourite  of  the 
Spaniards  and  renegado  Colombians,  who  sipught  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  with  due  energy  the  republicans  would  be 
either  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  be  exterminated.  La 
Torre  was  a  polished  generous  soldier,  and  looked  to  a  recon- 
ciliation by  a  magnanimous  policy.  Morales  was  as  unprin* 
cipled  as  M(^iUo,  and  as  sanguinary  as  Boves,  and  above 
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all^  was  determined  to  secure  a  fortune  by  plunder  at  all 
events.  The  attacks  on  La  Torre's  honour  and  reputation 
irere  made  known  to  him,  how  they  were  prepared  and  circu- 
latedi  and  left  htm  no  alternative,  but  to  send  Morales  home 
in  irons,  or  to  resign ;  his  generosity  forbid  the  first,  and 
when  his  resignation  and  the  causes  were  unequivocally  as- 
signed in  Spain,  he  was  appointed  to  Puerto  Rico.  Among 
the  stratagems  of  Morales,  he  caused,  through  one  of  his 
agents,  formerly  a  resident  of  Caracas,  imputations,  such  as. 
above  noted,  to  be  published  in  some  gazettes  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  gazettes  were  sent  to  Madrid  as  proofs  of  the 
allegations!  Morales,  upon  the  retirement  of  La  Torre  to 
Puerto  Rico,  broke  the  treaty  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  carried  on  a  scene  of  ravage  and  plunder  along  the 
seaboard,  spreading  alarm  from  the  gulph  of  Paria  to  Cartha- 
gena,  and  carrying  desolation  to  the  borders  of  Merida  and 
Truxillo ;  at  Bayladoros,  when  we  reached  that  place,  the  in- 
habitants bad  fled  to  the  Sierra  with  their  cattle  and  movea-; 
bles;  we  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  at 
Las  Puentas  when  we  arrived  at  Gritja.  Morales  in  1822 
issued  a  furious  proclamation  of  sanguinary  menaces ;  which 
being  directed  against  all  persons  of  foreign  countries  who 
should  visit  Colombia,  Captain  Spence,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  promptly  issued  a  declaration,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  submit  to  such  menaces  against  their  citizens  who 
visited  Colombia,  and  in  such  spirited  and  magnanimous 
let ms,  as  to  induce  the  tyrant  to  refrain  from  executing  his 
menaces. 

We  passed  through  Chirgua  the  29th  of  November,  and 
thence  to  Los  Hermanos,  and  TinaquiUa.  The  mid-day  sun 
was  more  ardent  than  we  had  felt  it  since  we  left  Valencia ;  we 
therefore  had  moved  at  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  were  at  Tinaquilla  by  seven  o'plock,  where  we  break- 
lasted  on  our  own  chocolate,  and  had  an  abundance  of  fine 
oranges,  alligator  pears,  and  delicious  bananas.  The  fervor 
of  the  sun  on  the  naked  rocky  declivities  had  not  abated,  at 
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four  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  but  we  determined  to  proceed,  and,  de- 
scending by  winding  and  abrupt  rocky  passages,  we  gained 
the  gravelly  dry  bed  of  the  small  river  Tinapon,  which  flows 
into  the  Tinaco,  and  so  darkened  by  rich  vegetation  that  night 
seemed  abeady  to  have  come  upon  us,  and  gave  to  our  path 
the  temperature  of  a  subterranean  vault  Emerging  from  this 
abyss,  we  ascended  by  winding  ravines  and  shelving  rocks, 
and  it  was  already  night  when  we  gained  the  bank  on  which 
stands  the  village  of  Palmas.  The  river  whose  bed  we  tea* 
versed  is  a  contributcnr  to  the  Tinaco,  which  is  itself  a  tribu* 
tary  to  the  spacious  river  Portugueza. 

The  alcalde  of  Palmas,  a  dapper,  greasy  looking,  fat  little 
man»  belied  his  externals  more  than  can  well  be  imagined 
without  experiment ;  he  required  no  messenger,  and,  although 
lit  was  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  more  than  usually  dark  Ant 
^the  climate,  he  had  my  bridle  in  his  hand  the  instant  I  halted, 
.and  answering  his  own  questions,  for  he  made  no  pause  to 
?hear,  said— ^'  the  Senor  shall  have  accommodations,  the  best 
f  of  the  village^^nd  whatever  he  can  possibly  want."  It  was 
wholly  unnecessary  to  reply,  as  be  had  anticipated  every  thing ' 
which  a  traveller  needs ;  and  we  followed  this  good-natured 
^semejante  of  the  govemcM*  of  fiarrataria,  who  led  us  to  a  cot- 
tage of  no  great  compass,  where  the  cocks  and  hens  were 
already  at  roost  on  the  brace  beams  of  the  thatched  roof, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  japanned  with  the  best  black- 
ing, or  like  the  inside  of  a  smoke-house.  After  dislodging 
the  poultry  over  the  spaces  to  be  occupied  by  our  hammocks^ 
which  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  suspending  in  irregu* 
lar  angles,  and  not  parallel  as  customary,  for  the  space  would 
not  admit  of  three  in  a  row,  we  left  our  sergeant,  who  had* 
with  great  pleasure  to  himself,  and  to  our  advantage,  takea 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  hanging  up  Miss  Elizabeth's  ham* 
mock  in  the  best  place,  and  that  of  the  colonel  in  the  next 
contiguous  position.  The  floor  of  our  apartment  was  rather 
uneven,  as  not  much  pmm  had  been  bestowed  on  it  for  per- 
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hqis  the  last  six  months,  or  years,  to  sweep  it,  or  to  level 
the  inequalities,  in  some  of  which  water,  not  very  pellucid 
jnor  fhigrant,  appeared  to  have  been  some  time  undisturbed. 
We  repaired,  therefore,  to  the  conridor-^die  grey  haze  had 
become  somewhat  more  transparent,  and  some  handsome 
finrmed  trees  had  nsen  in  the  caprice  of  nature  on  the  green 
slope,  reproving  by  dieir  brightness  and  beauty  the  negli- 
gence of  the  waking  dreamers,  who  vegetated  in  the  rank- 
oess  of  their  own  manure  within  doors. 

The  practice  of  constructing  cottages  in  all  the  warm  cli» 
mates,  exposed  to  rain  or  inundation,  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance. The  scite  land  dimensions  of  the  ground  plan  being 
measured  off  with  a  line,  or  guessed  off  by  the  eye,  a  bank 
of  earth,  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  natural  platform,  is 
prepared,  widi  di&rent  degrees  of  dexterity,  skUl,  or  indif- 
fivence ;  in  the  warm  regions  the  ini^reciable  bamboo  fur- 
mshes  the  uprights  at  the  angles  of  die  proposed  structure, 
and  the  jambs  of  the  door- ways;  the  temperature  instinctively 
determines  the  elevation ;  where  the  atmosphere  is  subject 
to  cxM  damps,  rains,  or  winds,  the  rods  are  low ;  where  the 
heat  b  imiform,  or  sometimes  ar4,ent,  the  height  of  the 
house  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  comparative  thermometer. 
So^  where  the  heat  is  constant,  mats  of  the.  palm,  and  other 
abundant  materials,  formlhe  thin  partitions  within  and  with- 
out, but  every  where  the  roof,  thatched  or  tiled,  presents  a 
ccdooade,  a  veranda,  or,  in  the  language  ctf  die  country,  a 
corridor  fronts  or  surrounds  the  house,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  qxKuous,  in  proportion*  as  the  wealth  and  incUnaticm  to 
obtain  comfort  by  accommodation  prevails.  This  corridor 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  continuation  of  the  sloping  line  of  the 
roof,  beyond  the  upright  partitions;  and  either  a  continua- 
tion of  the  rafter«-like  timbers  of  the  roof,  re^ng  their  ends 
on  a  line  of  upright  posts,  beyond  the  wall  or  partition  of 
the  house,  or  an  addition  subsequently  made.  As  this  de* 
scription  of  the  cottage*architectuoe  will  serve  for  all  parts  of 
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the  countiy,  allowing  for  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  description  has  been  the  more  circumstantiali 
though  the  example  was  one  of  the  very  worst  I  had  seen. 
The  place  we  took  outside  was  the  raised  bank,  which  form- 
ed a  continuation  of  the  platform  within,  and  afforded  a  seat 
upon  which  the  sergeant,  with  an  untiring  attention  and  an- 
ticipation of  our  comfort,  placed  some  dry  hides  to  interpose 
between  our  garments  and  the  floor.  Here  we  had  an  excel- 
lent chicken  stew,  some  good  potatoes,  apios,  sweet  yuccas, 
and  an  abundance  of  eggs,  and  arepa^  or  bread  of  Indian 
com,  to  which  keen  appetites  gave  a  delicious  and  enviable 
flavour ;  and  as  we  had  brought  a  small  supply  of  wine,  as 
much  as  our  means  of  transport  wouU  admit,  we  were  here 
sufficiently  fatigued  to  derive  all  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
it  could  afford.  Our  little  aoal  alcabH  appeared  to  delight 
in  our  good  spirits,  laughter,  and  fun,  in  which  we  were  ac- 
customed to  indulge  on  the  sights  we  had  seen,  or  in  the 
mind's  eye. 

I  could  not  but  contrast,  in  this  kind  of  cogitation,  the  ha- 
bitations at  Palmas,  with  the  light,  airy,  ever  clean  bungalows 
of  Hindustan ;  where  filth  never  remains  an  inmate,  nor  the 
garment  ever  soiled ;  where  the  pure  sweet  mat  covers  the 
commonest  floor,  where  no  garment  is  worn  that  does  not 
testify  to  its  snowy  purity.  The  taste  and  luxury  of  smok- 
ing was  not  less  striking.  In  Hindustan,  as  in  South  Ame- 
rica, all  persons  smoke,  every  man,  every  woman,  every  child ; 
in  South  America,  the  luxury  is  in  the  acrid  aroma  of  the 
tobacco,  augmented  by  the  perfume  of  the  vanilla.  In  Hin- 
dustan, it  is  the  poorest  people  only  who  smoke  the  cherut^ 
(or  cigar,)  in  its  raw  state ;  the  waterman,  who  carries  his 
goat-skin  leather  bag  full  of  water  all  day  at  a  cent  a  bag ; 
the  bearer,  who  travels  with  a  human  load  on  his  shoulders, 
in  a  palankeen,  from  morning  to  night,  or  after,  at  two  hun- 
dred cents  a  month,  refines  in  the  luxury  of  smoking,  and 
embalms  his  tobacco  with  aromatics  or  assafcetida,  and  di- 
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vests  it  of  acridity  by  passing  the  vapour  he  inhales  through 
pure  water — and,  when  he  can,  through  rose-water.    A  fe« 
male,  of  the  same  relatively  humble  station,  would  scarcely 
use  a  cocoa*nut  for  this  purpose ;   art  and  ingenuity  had 
made  smoking  not  only  inoffensive  but  salubrious,  by  means 
of  what  b  called  a  hooka,  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  find 
its  way,  along  with  commerce,  to  the  plains  and  cities  of  the 
Andes,  when,  instead  of  concealing  the  cigar  from  the  come* 
jo^  they  will  be  proud  to  exhibit  its  d^nce,  and  smoke  with 
him — ron-amore— out  of  the  same  pipe.    But  we  are  yet 
in  a  world  that  has  been  locked  up  three  hundred  years. .  Be- 
fore the  Colombians  have  reached  an  equal  national  antiquity 
with  the  children  of  Bramah,  they  will,  perhaps,  abandon 
cigars,  and  adopt  the  hookah.    It  is  but  justice  to  say  of  the 
lovely  women  of  Colombia,  that  they  applaud  the  ladies  of 
the  United  States  for  not  adopting  this  custom  from  the 
men :  it  continues  to  be  the  custom  in  South  America  to 
hand  cigars,  as  it  b  in  Indb  to  hand  beetUj  or  a  nosegay,  or 
to  pour  rose*water  on  the  hands  of  vbitors.    At  the  public 
and  private  assemblies  and  feasts  at  which  I  was  a  guest, 
both  in  Caracas  and  Bogota,  and  at  the  theatre,  where  smok- 
ing was  formerly  general,  it  is  no  longer  in  practice.    In 
some  private  houses  the  practice  of  smoking  b  continued, 
and  I  have  been  sometimes  so  well  clouded  or  smoked,  that 
with  a  litde  aid  of  the  imagination  I  might  presumis  that  I 
was  oa  my  way  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  Mohamed ;  where 
nothing  could  be  seen  except  it  was  the  black  eyes  of  the 
angeb,  peeping  and  twinkling  like  stars  through  the  clouds; 
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Letre  Pa]nii»— TiMieo^hoipitality  there— ^kind  inmiiners«-*bundance  of  fiih--> 
tisitorib  their  kindnew-^more  before  9imiite-»biTou«>'HiMrch  in  the  eve* 
ningi— «toim  approaching— -take  ahelter— oriental  euatoma— a  frail  habitation 
«— oil-«loth  doaka  beyond  valued-men  and  mulea  huddled  in  a  small  spac^— 
lieavy  niB*~delightflii]  sleep— San  Carfoa-^very  Asiatic  looking  city«-€hurchea 
lesenble  mosquea— female  peepcra— latticed  windowa— military  conunand- 
ant»  his  lady  and  her  sister — ^amiable  frankness — ^their  ezcelleDt  chocolate-^ 
good  cream— wheaten  cakea— sweetmeats— apprize  us  of  bad  roads — ^paa- 
•ed  8t  Joie-«-Ceyba'—4iae-llavoared  cow's  milk— a  venerable  Widow-^^Caye- 
ffta^El  A]tar»  a  remarkable  psii  obliged  to  ofinb  it^HumboIdt's  Jian 
gigantica  or  buttress  Xtt^^B^juccLt^no  Coxede,  here  called  rio  Claro— some 
notices  of  fig-trees. 

Afteb  sleeping,  feariess  of  impending  showers  from 
the  roosts  above  us,  and  indiflferent  to  the  little  pools  of  un- 
gracious scent  beneath  our  hammock6y~>we  were  on  our 
mules,  before  the  dawn  could  reveal  what  more  was  to  be 
seen  ;  the  alcalde,  with  his  chubby,  good-natured  face,  and 
his  japanned  leather  breeclk^,  was  as  punctual  as  his  pro- 
mise (a  very  novel  occurrence  among  some  of  that  species). 
Some  bottles  of  fine  cow's  milk  were  ready  for  delivery, 
«  basket  of  eggs,  and  some  indiffirrent  oranges,  which  he  ex- 
cused for  not  being  as  good  as  they  should  be,  because,  he 
said,  he  did  not  make  them;—- Hie  roosting,  milk,  eggs,  and 
all,  did  not  require  a  dolbr  to  pay  the  whde  reckoning 
—-and  in  Palmes,'  I  question,  if  ^ve  could  be  found  better 
for  'd  thousand. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  and  we  had  a  long 
warm  ride  over  the  elevated  ridge  of  Palmeria.  As  good- 
natured  alcaldes  are,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  rather 
scarce,  we  pushed  for  the  handsome  and  gay  viUage  of  Ti* 
naco,  or,  as  some'  of  the  inhabitants  named  it,  Tanac,  stand- 
H)g  on  a  brilliant  river  of  the  siame  name,  which  is  a 
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tribittaiy  to  the  Poitugueza  and  Apuce.  As  wr  rode  along 
the  street  oiea^naaccy  a  military  officer,  who  bad  just  come 
to  the  gate,  seeing  us  a  little  dusty,  perhaps  languid,  po- 
fiteiy  invited  us  to  enter ;  the  gates  beingthrown  open,  our 
grenadier,  without  stepping  to  enquire  what  we  should  do, 
made  his  salute,  and  rode  promptly  into  the  paib  ;^  and  we, 
<*  notlnng  loth,''  were  soon  unhorsed,  our  mules  placed  in 
the  cara/f  with  a  rich  service  of  young  sugar  cane ;  our- 
cook  gave  us  our  chocolate,  almost  as  soon  as  our  ham« 
mocks  were  slung  up,  and  we  took  our  break&st,  vriule  a^ 
gay  cantaritta^  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  strummed  her  gui- 
tar, and  sung  a  lively  air,  unconscious  of  so  many  strange 
lisieners.  Tins  town  was  neat,  the  quarters  clean  and 
commodious,  and,  though  the  sun  shone  so  bright  and 
warm,  the  ah*  was  quite  sweet  and  elastic ;.  the  bed  of  the 
river,  just  in  sig^t,  was  throughout  almost  as  white  as  snow^ 
composed  of  pebbles,  agaiost  which  the  sprighdy  stream 
aeenied  to  qurkk.  The  sergeant,  who  knew  what  was 
peculiar  to  all  parts  of  the  route,  procured  a  badcet,  and 
was  not  absent  five  minutes,  when  be  returned  with  it  near<^ 
If  full  of  fiisb^  much  resembling  the  winter  perch  of  the 
Debiware,  and  these  added  variety  to  our  day's  dinner^ 
Fruit  was  abundant  and  fine,  and,  unless  it  Was  for  the  use 
of  our  atteiidants,  we  rarefy  sought  beef  or  poiic;  tJie  pouU 
try  being  every  where  fine,  and  the  eggs  and  chocolate  al« 
ways  a  ready  md  pleasant  repast,  in  quarters,  or  in  the  itxtsXy 
or  on  the  cod  paramo* 

Several  of  the  most  respectable  ^citixens  of  both  sexes^ 
honoured  us  with  a  visit  of  courtesy,  snd  I  remarked  how 
sdicitous  they  wAe  not  to  appear  too  inquintive ;  the  young 
folks,  in  the  usual  ingenuousness  of  their  years,  pressed  us 
to  stay  a  week  at  least,  and  assured  us  that  our  time  should 
be  made  agreeable ;  some  sent  fine  bananas  and  pine  apples,. 
others,  some  small,  but  fine  flavoured  oranges,  as  eviden«> 
tts  of  tihehr  earnestness  for  our  stay ;  we  were  not  behimt 
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tliem  in  exprnuons  of  tbaidcs  and  reqpect,  and  refused,  undi 
an  assufance,  that  good  inclioations  were  not  wanting,  but 
that  our  stay  could  not  be  protracted.  We  took  the  op» 
portunity  to  lay  up  in  some  baskets,  arepa  bread,  rice,  sweet 
bananas,  some  raspadura  or  cakes  of  sugar,  some  bottles  of 
fresh  milk,  a  small  basket  of  limes,  plenty  of  young  onions, 
a  dozen  of  live  fowls — and  closing  our  cvenHig  with  choco^ 
late  and  arepa — we  were  in  our  hammocks  before  nine 
o'clock,  determined  to  rise  before  the  sun. 

On  the  first  of  December,  at  three  o'clock,  A.  M.  we 
were  in  motion,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  by 
eight  o'clock,  when  we  halted  under  the  shade  ^f  a  1(^ 
forest,  on  a  bank,  from  which  issued  a  limpid  stream.  We 
hung  up  our  hammocks,  resolved  to  rest  and  refresh  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  By  the  aid  of  the  sergeant's  magazine^ 
flint,  steel,  and  matches,  a  fire  was  soon  blazing  in  front, 
and  our  chocolate  was  soon  firothing.  Our  limes,  which 
were  excellent,  enabled  us  while  they  lasted  to  make  a  be« 
verage  of  lemonade,  with  the  aid  df  the  raspadura^  and  some 
tartuffuUf  that  is,  bowb  made  of  the  shell  of  the  calabash ; 
no  traveller  goes  without  a  tortuma,  for  the  convenience  of 
drinking  on  the  road.  We  had  a  pleasant  nap  in  the  sliade, 
while  the  heat  abroad  was  more  than  usually  ardent ;  our 
mules  had  alongttde  a  rich  pasture,  and  were  well  refresh- 
ed by  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  we  moved  off  the  ground. 

We  soon  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  the  open  sloping 
plain ;  the  ridges  on  our  right  were  much  dimini^ied  by  dis* 
tance,  those  on  our  left  obscured  by  clouds ;  a  delightful 
green  sward,  with  a  few  dispersed  clumps  of  Ipw  thicket, 
some  few  trees  of  various  figures  and  elevation,  were  scattered 
over  the  plain ;  the  green  sod  was  ornamented  with  wild 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  some  of  which  were  familiar, 
and  the  greater  number  strangers  to  us ;  the  atmosphere, 
however,  soon  became  humid,  and  the  air  close  and  sultry^ 
Ap  clouds  appearing  ready  to  burst  in  the  south-east.    An 
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open  cottage,  or  canrvanaerai,  which  had  been  once  inhabited, 
but  now  tenantless,  stood  on  the  road  ttde ;  I  determined  to 
take  shelter  there  from  the  evidendj'  approaching  storm,  not* 
withstanding  the  ariero^s  unsought  advice,  and  accordingly 
rode  in  beneath  the  roof,  and  mules  and  all  followed  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  usages  in  Colombia,  and  all  South  America,  in  rela-^ 
tion  to  the  traveller^  and  accommodations  on  the  road,  ccMtes- 
pond  remarkably  widi  those  of  Asia.  The  duties  and  func* 
tions  oC  alcaldes  are  exactly  those  of  the  cauzis  of  Hindustan. 
Whether  it  be  custom  or  institution  I  had  not  inquired,  but 
in  the  villages,  and  often  on  the  road  where  there  is  no  vil- 
lage, but  where  some  pulpureia,  or  huckster's  shop  is  usually 
established,  the  traveller  finds  a  shed,  that  is,  a  roof  thatched, 
without  any  side  walls  but  the  posts  which  sustain  the  roof. 
In  the  peninsula  of  India,  places  of  this  kind  are  called  chouU 
tries,  in  the  west  of  India,  serais ;  whence  the  Persian  cara- 
vanserais. There  had  been  a  pulpureia  at  this  place,  but  its 
^bris  only  remained,  and  it  had  been  so  long  since  the  hand 
of  repair  had  touched  our  choultry  or  caravanserai,  that  the 
palm  leaf  thatch  had  suffered  the  light  and  the  rain  to  find 
more  places  of  admission  than  between  the  pillared  sides* 
We  proceeded  as  usual  to  hang  up  our  hammocks,  so  that 
we  should  (as  much  as  possible)  escape  the  pelting  of  the 
storm.  Bipeds  and  quadrupeds  were  all  huddled  beneath 
this  fragile  roof.  '  Our  trunks  were  ranged  end  to  end  on  the 
leeward  side,  on  which  the  sergeant,  with  his  saddle  for  a 
pllow,  and  his  velice  as  shelter  on  the  outside,  placed  him- 
self, and  the  others  on  dry  cow  hides,  one  serving  to  sepa* 
rate  the  body  fi'om  the  floor,  and  another,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  to  cast  off  the  rain :  and  as  each  had  his  blanket,  they 
lay  down  widi  perfect  indiffi:rence  to  the  approaching  rain,  of 
which  the  sprinklings  gave  warning.  The  mules  and  their 
associate  muleteers  had  the  farther  end  of  the  serai  to  them- 
selves, and  their  panniers,  ix^s,  and  provender  formed  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  our  hammocks.  The 
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oil-cloth  doiks  were  on  diis  odcmkn  of  portiGuIar  valuer 
Dre  placed  them  over  our  hammocks,  so  that,  when  the  rain 
came  on  heavily,  though  it  poured  through  the  thatch 
abundantly,  We  remained  perfecdy  secure  and  dry ;  the  nan 
uros  little  more  than  mizzling  when  the  grey  light  came  on, 
and  we  finished  a  repast,  in  order  to  dose  all  baggage  for  an 
^early  march,  but  the  skies  apon  became  troubkius,  the  diun* 
der  roared  and  reverberated  among  the  mountains,  and  the 
clouds  poured  their  force  with  all  the  vdumes  of  tropical  tor«* 
rents ;  but  we  went  to  sleep  without  any  more  discontent 
^n  if  we  were  snug  in  Philaddplna,  and  slept  later  than  we 
intended ;  the  air  was  ao  sweet  and  exlnfairatiog,  we  did  not 
awake  till  past  six  o'dock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  Decern* 
ber,  ,and  having  a  beautiful  dump  of  trees  and  odoriferous 
wiki  plants  close  to  our  hospidagt^  we  had  our  trunks  brought 
out  and  arranged  ^for  a  comfortaUe  meal,  seasoned  by  a  fine 
appetite,  of  chocobte,  eggs,  and  arepa  bread.    We  were 
mounted,  and  crossed  the  Oropu,  time  enough  in  advance 
to  see  San  Carlos  rising  before  us,  embowered  in  lofty  trees 
and  shrubbery  ;  the  domes  and  turrets  of  its  churches,  in  as* 
pects  so  oriental  and  picturesque,  that  the  idea  of  an  Hindu 
fngoda  seemed  so  real,  and  the  mdide  picture  so  like  Futty* 
ghur  in  Hindustan,  that  for  an  instmt  I  was  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  it  was  an  illusion  or  a  reality ;  the  narrow  streets  and 
the  intervals  between  houses,  and  the  exuberance  of  vegeta- 
tion, particularly  the  banana  and  other  tropical  plants,  that  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  I  had  not  been  there  before* 
The  houses  soon  beoime  continuous,  though  the  streets 
were  still  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  feet  Ixoad,  and  we 
sauntered  along  the  pavement,  admiring  the  very  striking 
Asiatic  style  of  the  houses  and  churches ;  the  lozeoged  lat« 
tice  dosing  small  windows,  which  did  not  however  conceal 
the  eyes  of  curio^ty  peefMi^  through  them.    Here  too  the 
military  commandant  was  in  advajaoe  of  our  wishes,  and  we 
were  conducted  through  an  annple  patio,  bounded  on  every 
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aide  by  a  handsome  and  spacious  corridore,  in  which  ^  fif* 
teen  inch  tile  was  more  than  usually  well  dressed  and  laid* 
The  inconvenience  incident  to  my  acddent  at  Valencia,  m* 
dered  it  necessary  to  halt  this  day,  as,  though  I  carefully 
avoided  complaint,  I  suffisred  much  pain  befofti  we  reached 
Barquisimeto. 

The  rank  of  the  commandant  here  was  that  of  major,  and 
his  lady  and  her  sister  introducing  themselves  with  an  amia- 
ble frankness,  we  soon  became  perfectly  familiar.  They 
did  not  enquire  about  our  concerns ;  but  were  very  much 
delighted  to  learn  (I  suppose  from  the  serjeant)  that  the 
young  lady,  who  left  home  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  was 
restored  to  the  full  bloom  of  health  and  robustness,  and  in 
excellent  spirits,  by  the  air  of  Colombia.  They  compli- 
mented us  with  some  uncommonly  fine  chocolate,  and  what 
we  had  not  for  some  time  seen,' good  cream,  wheaten  cakesi 
and  sweetmeats ;  fine  fruit  never  omitted.  They  wished  us 
to  stop  a  week,  and  apprised  us  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
particularly  the  pass  of  ElAHary  and  the  winding  valley  lead- 
ing over  the  plains  to  Barquisimeto. 

On  the  Sd  we  passed  through  the  village  of  San  Jose, 
three  miles  from  San  Carlos,  and  the  village  of  Ceyba ;  be- 
yond which  the  road  turns  off  at  Camaroukata  to  the  north- 
west ;  we  sought  refreshment  without  success  at  a  Posada 
in  Camaracata,  or  Camaroukata — ^for  our  muleteers  and  guide 
cfiflered  as  to  the  name :  we  were  tnoc^  fortunate  in  procur- 
ing some  cow's  milk,  which  a  venerable  old  lady,  in  deep 
mourning,  milked  into  the  calabash  bowls  for  us,  and  of 
which  we  had  more  than  three  or  four  quarts,  ioc  which  she 
asked  no  more  than  a  meiBa^  that  b,  a  sixteenth  of  a  doUar. 
The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  article  made  it  so 
cheap,  that  I  feared  she  wronged  herself,  and  I  inferred  from 
her  attire  and  the  downcast  eye,  and  air  of  melancholy  about 
her,  that  adversity  had  deah  hard  with  her,  that  she  had  been 
stricken  by  the  war,  and  had,  perhaps,  to  mourn  the  compa- 
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men  of  her.  youth ;  she  seemed  to  be  gratified  in  serving 
strangers,  and  this  gratification  seemed  to  be  all  to  her,  and 
the  value  nothing ;  for  when  asked  the  prioe^  she  seemed  not 
to  seek  even  thanks,  but  looked  as  if  to  learn  whether  or  not 
we  were  pleased ;  and  when  she  named  a  price,  and  re- 
ceived what  she  asked,  it  seemed  to  be  with  reluctance,  and 
as  ii  she  would  refuse,  but  feared,  to  ofiend  by  an  appearance 
of  false  pride ;  we  thanked  her  from  our  hearts,  and  sug* 
gested  that  the  compensation  was  not  enough;  to  which 
she  replied  only  by  a  negative  turning  of  her  head,  continu- 
ing to  look  at  us  widi  silent  kindness  for  a  time ;  and  while  a 
tear  found  utterance,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us,  as  if  she 
had  lost  some  one,  husband,  son,  or  daughter— and  the  cur- 
rent of  tender  feelii^  gushed  out  as  we  bid  her  adieu-^shc 
stood  immoveable,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  us  as  we  con- 
tinued our  way,  to  a  con»dferable  distance ;  I  turned  often 
round,  and  she  still  was  there ;  her  attitude  unchanged ; 
and  when  we  turned  the  last  angle  which  was  to  separate  us 
from  her  view  for  ever,  I  returned  a  few  paces  back  to  look, 
and  still  she  stood  fixed,  musing  upon  that  sorrow  which 
we  were  solicitous,  but  could  not  ask  her  to  unravel.  I 
learned,  &rther  on,  that  she  had  lost  her  husband,  who  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  her  youthful  son  in  battle. 

We  reached  Cayesita  the  3d,  and  barely  halted  to  procure 
some  guarapa  for  our  attendants,  prior  to  passing  £1  Altar. 
After  winding  through  a  long  and  shaded  mazy  alley,  over- 
arched with  rich  foliage  and  thick  forest  trees^  the  lane  of 
gravel  washed  by  a  shallow,  but  limpid  rivulet,  the  spread- 
ing sides  of  which  were  garnished  by  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  water^eressesi  (of  which  we  took  care-  to  bring  some 
away)  we  slowly  crawled  along,  over  pebbles  beautifully 
rounded,  and  of  difierent  degrees  of  brightness,  yellow, 
white,  brown,  and  red ;  we  were  at  last  ascending,  to  our 
left,  the  path  still  only  fit  for  passage  in  Indian  file ;  sud- 
denly breaking  from  the  covert,  we  could  discern  the  orierQ 
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and  bb  man,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock,  hauling  tip  by 
T&pes  the  last  trunk  of  our  baggage.  W'c  had  ordered  on 
the  baggage  an  hour  before  our  departure,  expecting  that 
they  would  gain  the  valley  before  us ;  in  a  few  minutes  we 
found  the  road  occupied  the  whole  way  across  by  a  lofty 
vertical  rock,  seeming  to  say,  ^*  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther." 

The  muleteers  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  unlading 
the  mules,  and  we  must  of  course  follow  them.  At  the 
first  view  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  come  the  wrong  road, 
but  the  fact  was  not  so,  for  there  was  no  other ;  and  it  seemed 
unaccountable,  that  no  one  should  have  made  a  road  at  either 
^e  of  this  rock,  which  it  appeared  could  be  done  with  no 
other  tools  than  an  axe  and  a  spade;  but  eveiy  one  must 
pass  the  same  climbing  passage.  Our  sergeant,  to  whom 
this  place  was  familiar,  dismounted,  and  leading  his  mule  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  it  was  climbed  without  hesitation ;  we 
also  dismounted,  and  our  mules  ascending"  with  no  mor^ 
difficulty,  we  folfowed  the  mules  by  stepphi^  where  they 
had  stepped ;  for  myself,  I  looked  down  with  amazement 
when  I  gained  the  tdp.  It  was  near  an  hour  before  we 
could  proceed  forward  in  our  descent  to  the  valley,  which^ 
as  soon  as  it  opened  upon  us,  presented*  a  prospect  in  every 
way  diftrent  from  any  prospects  we  had  already  seen* 

Before  I  left  Caracas,  I  had  read  in  Humboldt's  Personal 
Narrative,  Vol.  IV.  p.  75,  of  a  tree,  which  he  calls  a  new 
kind  of 'fig-tree,  and  he  names  ^^Jicus  giganteUf  from  its 
attaining  the  height  of  an  hundred  feet ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Buenavista  and  Los  Teques,  the  ^cus  nymphafo^ 
Ua.^^  The  description  he  has  given  of  this  n&w  ficus^  in- 
duced me  to  seek  it  as  we  passed  the  mountains  whereon  be 
described  it  as  growing  with  its  stupendous  buttresses,  but 
I  suppose  it  escaped  me  in  the  midst  of  those  clouds  in 
whieh  the  mountains  were  involved  at  the  time  I  passed. 
The  ardour  of  the  sun  in  passing  the  plains  and  the  slopes, 
tempered  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams,  and  focests  ex- 
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cludiog  tir,  wad  retaiiung  mobture^  made  the  diflfarenoe  of 
tempcntufe  agreeablet  when  compored  with  the  sultry  doae 
atmoepbeie  of  this  valley »  where  the  magnitude  of  the  trees 
was  such  as  I  had  not  seen  before  on  any  part  of  the  route. 
The  two  immense  trees  at  Maraeay,  whidi  he  names  Zs'* 
matigf  are  great  curiosities,  and  my  young  companions  saw 
them  with  admiration ;  to  me,  however,  they  were  less  ob» 
jects  of  curiosity,  because,  as  magnitude  has  relation  to  some 
measure,  the  Zamang  was  diminutive  by  my  standard  of  ad* 
miration,  which  was  the  banyan  tree  of  Hindustan. 

Though  disappointed  of  seeing  the  buttress  tree  on  Gu- 
quisias,  it  was  the  first  which  attracted  my  attention  in  tlus 
valley  of  £1  Altar.  In  this  sultry,  deep  solitude,  surrounded 
by  perpendicuhnr  walls  of  mountain  rock,  this  buttress  tree^ 
by  Humboldt  called  ^fieus  gigantea^  flourishes  in  lofty  lux* 
uriance,  with  mighty  buttresses,  which  seemed  so  pow- 
erfully sustained  as  to  defy  all  foroe  but  actual  dissoludon. 
The  elevation  of  many  was  more  than  150  feet,  and  the  shaft 
of  the  tree  of  fantastic  shapes  from  eight  to  ten  feet  diame- 
ter ;  but  a  hori2sontal  line  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
taking  the  outer  lines  Of  two  opposite  buttrcssesi  would  give 
double  that  diameter.  The  soil  of  the  road,  or  ravine,  lying 
across  the  roots  of  those  trees,  was  washed  away  by  succes- 
sive floods,  and  the  roots  themselves,  larger  than  orcKnaiy 
trees,  lay  in  all  directions,  sometimes  two  feet  above  the 
earth,  sending  forth  numerous  lesser  roots;  which  com- 
pelled the  traveller  to  wind  round  those  trees  in  all  directions, 
from  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  them ;  and  the  valley  ap* 
peared  covered  with  a  monstrous  net  of  these  stupendous 
roots.  The  buttresses  are  well  described  by  Humboldt,  re- 
sembling in  their  forms  masses  of  wood,  having  their  outer 
base  line  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  from  the  vertical  stem  of  the 
tree,  with  intervals  between,  showing  the  upright  stem,  and 
composed  of  compact  timber,  a  growing  part  of  the  tret, 
without  aqiaradon  from  it,  only  that  the  buttress-shaped  part 
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has  die  sloped  line,  from  five  to  six  <x^  e^t  .feet  from  the 
groood)  and  extendiog  outward  to  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  at 
thebaae. 

The  bcancbes  of  this  tree  proceed  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion firom  the  stem,  at  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  often  not  lower  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  but  in  this  val- 
ley,  the  JBejucaSf  a  kind  of  a  giant  vine,  throw  their  elastic 
limbs  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  sending 
down  limbs  of  different  thicknesses,  from  the  sizp  of  a 
twkie,  to  three  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  descending  the 
trunk  of  the  buttress  tree  ciqpriciously,  and  sometimes  inju« 
riously  to  the  traveller ;  sometimes  they  appear  with  a  hang- 
ing  curve  like  a  slack  rope,  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  above ; 
again  they  are  found,  firmly  embracing  two  contiguous 
trees,  and  stretched  between^  at  two,  three,  five,  or  eight 
Yeet  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  foot  passenger,  and  the 
man  on  horse  or  mule,  is  sometimes  tripped,  or  drawn  off 
the  horse  or  mule.  In  such  cases,  a  sharp  tomahawk  or 
hatchet  would  open  a  passage,  over  dry  ground,  where,  to 
avoid  it,  there  may  be  a  necessity  of  crossing  a  mire  or  pool, 
of  which  the  depth  or  danger  is*not  seen.  The  trees  of 
other  species,  some  oaks  and  ash  trees  in  the  same  valley, 
look  like  shrubs,  along  side  the  Jicus  giganticus.  The  Rio 
Coxede  or  Rio  Claro,  flows  on  die  right  side  oi  this  valley, 
having  its  sources  in  the  great  Cordillera,  which  is  a  conti* 
nuation  of  that  of  Merida.  Its  upper  streams  commence 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Barqui^meto,  and  pursue  a 
course,  generally  north-east,  to  near  £1  Altar,  where  it  sud- 
denly winds  to  the  south,  or  a  little  curving  to  the  west  of 
south,  when,  in  the  latitude  of  Aurare,  it  takes  a  decided 
course  a  point  east  of  south,  it  unites  with  the  Tinaco,  and 
with  the  Rio  Portugueza,  which  descends  into  the  Apure« 
This  river  derives  considerable  celebrity  from  the  sanguina- 
ry batde  fought  there,  in  which,  more  than  five-hundred 
men  on  each  side  were  put  hors  de  combat. 

Without  any  other  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  the  natural 
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sciences,  than  that  of  a  general  reader  and  casual  observer,  my 
pur&uks  have  made  me  more  conversant  with  books  than 
botany ;  the  name  given,  by  Humboldt,  to  this  tree  with  large 
buttresse»--;/{cM  gigantica^  has  added  to  some  difficulties 
and  incongruities,  which,  among  others,  have  casually  taken 
away  the  pleasure  looked  for  in  seeking  knowledge. 

The  fruit,  so  well  known  in  all  temperate  climates,  is  by 
Botanical  writers  named  Ficus  Carica^  from  the  country  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.  Now  the  ordinary 
signification  of  the  name  Jig-tree  is  "  a  tree  that  bears  figs^'* 
The  mode  of  classification  by  the  flowers,  will  not  sanction 
this  appellation  to  other  trees,  and  this  contradictory  mode  of 
denomination  is  not  calculated  to  afford  true  knowledge,  nor 
induce  respect  for  the  science.  Among  the  trees  which  are 
flamed  JicuSf  the  number  is  considerable,  and  the  dissimili- 
tude remarkable— *such  as  faU  under  recollection  and  refer- 
ence at  the  moment,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Ficusj  FicuB  Carica,  Fig-tree. 

2.  Ficu9  Indie tia^ 


C  the  Indian  fig-tree,  1  ,  banvan-tree 
\  the  arched  fig-tree,  I  ^*^^f  a-^^Tl^!^ 
Ithe  god  tree;         J       ^^  «^"^«»^^"- 


3.  Ficiu  Indica,  \  "^"'*  paradisiaca,       the  banana. 

'  { musa  sapientum,         the  plantain. 

4.  FkuB  infemali$j         Palma  Christi,  Castor-oi!  plant. 

5.  Ficua  Indicae grania,  Cactus  cochinillifer,     \  ^^chSiod^CactoT 

6.  Ficu9  Cactus  ohutt'-l  r>     ^  ^.  ■»  •  i , 

^^  '        >  Cactus  opuntia,  Prickly  pear. 

7.  Ficua  gigantica  of  ?  ii«ftr^«.  t^^ 

Humboldt,  5  Buttreas-trce. 

S.  Fig-tree  of  Tana^      of  the  New  Hebrides,  mentioned  in  Fos- 
ter's Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  334-392. 

There  are  some  others,  as  the  Ficus  Satboa^  Ficus  arida^  &c. 
but  not  one  of  the  above  bears  the  least  resemblance,  in  magni- 
tude, foliage,  flower,  fruit,  or  figure,  to  the  JFjcus  Carica.  The 
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second)  or  ban3raii  tree,  bears  a  small  red  berry,  about  the  size 
of  a  red  currant :  this  tree  is  happily  described  in  the  ninth 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  a 
striking  error  in  Milton^s  description,  that  he  has  confounded 
the  banyan  with  the  banana^  giving  the  banyan  tree  all  its 
magnificent  limbs  and  extension ;  and,  instead  of  its  own 
small  laurel-tike  leaves,  he  has  given  it  the  beautiful  leaves 
of  the  banana :  the  passage  b  as  follows : 

There  soon  they  chose 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned. 

But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known, 

In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms. 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 

About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd^ade : 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade  :  those  leav€9r 

They  gathered,  broad  cu  Amazonian  targe^ 

And  with  that  skill  they  had  together  sewed. 

4 

The  tree  so  well  described  in  other  respects,  than,  the 
leaves  broad  as  Amazonian  targe,  is  exact,  only  that  Milton 
implies  it  bears  no  fruit.  How  came  Milton  to  be  mistaken  ? 
He  was  in  fact  misinformed  of  the  natural  fruit  and  leaves  of 
the  tree,  as  he  was  of  the  geographical  distinction  in  the  same 
elegant  description,  for  Malabar  was  part  of  the  Decan  when 
he  wrote.  Perhaps  the  mistake  was  produced  by  the  banana 
being  also  named  Jicus  indica^  which  really  bears  ^*  those 
leaves  as  broad  as  Amazonian  tai^ :"  botanical  science,  .in 
Milton's  time,  was  yet  scarcely  in  its  infancy,  and  India  and 
its  products  little  known  to  literature ;  he  confounded  two 
plants,  taking  the  broad  leaves  of  the  one  for  those  of  the 
other.  Here  then  the  error  may  have  arisen,  and  has  been 
confounded,  from  his  authority,  by  naturalists  generally. 

The  banana  and  plantain  are  only  species  of  the  same  ^. 
nus ;  in  every  thing  they  are  exactly  the  same,  but  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  magnitude  and  flavour  of  their  fruit :  the  banana  is 
a  sweet  luscious  fruiti  and  when  ripe  is  superior  in  richness 
to  the  fig ;  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  butter  pear,  but 
without  acid :  the  fruit  is  not  produced  single  like  the  com- 
mon fig,  or  the  apple,  flowering  and  coming  to  maturity  on  de- 
tached branches  or  single  stalks,  but  in  bunches,  »de  bj  ade, 
from  a  thick  elastic  and  strong  strap-like  membrane,  issuii^ 
from  the  head  of  the  plant ;  for  it  b  not  in  die  botanical  sense 
a  tree ;  its  growth  is  firom  the  elevation  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet, 
but  its  stem  is  not  wood ;  there  is  no  wood  in  any  part  of 
the  plant.  The  root,  when  divested  of  the  numerous 
shoots  which  it  throws  out,  appears  like  a  yam ;  the  roots 
planted  are  placed  in  rows  at  ten  feet  apart ;  firom  this  root  se- 
veral suckers  rise,  but  they  are  timely  arrested  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  stem  that  is  preferred.  From  the  eye  of  the  growing 
sucker,  a  small  tube  shoots  up  resembling  the  rolling  of  a  fine 
pea-green  China  paper  on  a  round  stick ;  when  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  another  tubular  roll  issues  through  the  first, 
and  thus  it  continues  to  produce  new  tubes  till  it  gains  its 
natural  height ;  as  the  plant  elevates  itself  from  within  the  first 
tube,  and  the  second,  and  so  to  ten  or  to  fifty  are  expanded, 
it  throws  out  beautiful  leaves  of  eight  to  ten  fiset  long,  and 
three  to  four  feet  broad,  which  bend  outward,  giving  the  figure 
to  the  plant :  the  base  of  the  stem  is  formed  of  a  green,  pithy, 
fibrous,  vegetable  substance,  in  which  the  stem  of  every  leaf 
has  its  share.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  there  are  more  than 
twenty  species,  only  difiering  in  the  sweetness  or  insipidity 
of  their  fruit.  The  great  plantain,  sometimes  called  musa 
sapientum^  produces  a  very  large,  and,  when  raw,  insipid 
fitiit ;  but  it  is  used  for  food  in  various  shapes ;  roasted  in 
the  embers,  it  becomes  an  agreeable  food,  mucli  resembling 
the  sweet  potato ;  boiled  with  meat  cut  up  into  short  pieces, 
it  boils  like  a  potato,  and  is  much  preferable  to  the  yucca. 
The  bearing  ligament  of  this  plant  shows  frequently  fifty  to 
sixty  plantains  of  ten  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
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thick,  each  weighing  from  one  to  four  pounds.  The  fruit 
of  tbb  plant  is  the  main  food  of  seven-tenths  of  the  people, 
who  arc  not  opulent,  in  all  parts  of  South  America,  where  it 
thrives ;  it  is  more  generally  an  article  of  transport  and  sale 
than  any  other  in  the  tx)untry ;  erety  road  presents  mules  la* 
den  with  plantains ;  I  have  met  fifty  in  one  drove  with  no 
other  lading ;  every  pulpureia  deals  in  them,  and  it  composes 
the  principal  stock  of  the  sh(^.  The  name  of  musa  paradt" 
siaccj  is  perhaps  derived  froiti  some  traditional  prejudices, 
among  which  are  the  use  of  tlie  leaves,  as  Milton  describes 
tbem  serving  as  garments  for  motlier  Eve  in  Paradise ;  ano* 
ther  tradition  is,  that  the  sweet  banana  was  itself  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  but  whether  emblematic  from  its  shape,  or  what 
other  allusion,  cannot  need  inquiry.  It  is  a  mistake,  also, 
that  the  tree  is  cut  down  to  get  at  the  fruit ;  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, though  it  decays  annually.  These  remarks  are  more 
than  I  intended ;  similar  remarks  as  to  the  misnomer  Jicus 
would  apply  to  every  other  tree  so  named. 

We  continued  our  march  in  this  entangled,  tiresome,  and 
sultry  valley,  having  the  Coxede  on  our  right  for  several 
miles,  the  thickets  unsubdued  concealing  the  river,  and  raink 
with  die  luxuriance  of  the  cane  and  the  palms,  of  which  I 
dBsoemed  seven!  date  trees.  Here  I  saw  first  a  plant  which 
rises  only  in  a  «ngle  leaf  neariy  as  lai^e  as  the  banana,  thence 
denomiiiated  the  wild  plantain ;  it  is  used  for  packing  cof* 
fee,  cacao,  and  other  articles  in  bales.  This  digression, 
though  not  entirely  called  for,  serves  nevertheless  to  make 
better  known  some  of  the  natural  productions  of  Colombia. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

£ater  a  rich  eooiitrj— Baladen— GunaUtol— StnU  Rom^— opuleace  and  chani^ 
of  mannen— Barqatsiineto— -wade  the  riyei^-^-aacent — ^pioua  alcalde — ^remain 
in  the  atreet— exhibited  two  hour*— relieyed  by  a  niilttary  man  paflaing— l>r. 
F.  M iiDei7<— the  commandant's  quarten — who  ia  abaent — a  present  of  fruit 
from  the  Tillage  opposite — ^Sefior  Lara— alcalde  finishes  his  ^racioriei — and 
finds  an  un-christian  Uke  cause  of  ofTence— feel  indisposed— notice  of  Barqoi- 
timeto— militaiy  depot  at  Santa  Bosa--country  adjacent—rich  in  producta— 
commandant— malice  of  the  pious  alcalde — interview  with  the  commandant— 
and  find  hhn  a  warm  friend— alcalde  bitea  his  thumb — anecdotes— shock  of  an 
earthquake^raarch  10th  December— dismal  plain— fit  theatre  for  Milton,  Vir- 
gil, or  John  Bunjran — Quibor— find  a  pure  atmosphere— birds  of  plumage  and 
aoBg — ^paroquets  and  cacao— the  Unnet  of  Europe  here— the  perfiime  of  the 
locust  bkMsom  reveala  ita  presence,  yet  unseen— Tucuyo — its  river  and 
rich  valley— halt  in  the  suborba— a  sombrero  manufacturer— hospitality- 
ter  the  town — ^received  in  the  commandant'a  quarters — ^his  lady's  kindni 
her  orgeat — and  medical  treatment— viaited  by  Dr.  Leonardo,  the  friend  of 
Dr.  MuUery— he  commends  the  lady's  preacription,  and  why— viaitors — ^travd 
in  my  hammock  by  j^n*. 


Our  first  place,  after  passing  La  Bocca  de  la  Montana, 
was  Baladera,  a  small  village  engaged  in  cultivation ;  thence 
we  proceeded  to  Garoalatol,  and  here  was  very  perceptible 
more  business  and  busde  thaa  I  had  seen  since  we  left  the 
valley  of  Aragua ;  the  ro'ite  from  the  valley  to  the  road  was 
a  continued  but  not  a  rapid  ascent,  and  we  began  to  feel  the 
delight  of  a  soft  fanning  breeze,  while  our  track  changed  to  a 
descent  as  we  passed  through  the  small  hamlet  of  La  Muri- 
ta  by  Restrajos  to  Caudares,  from  whence  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  Coxede,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  Santa  Rosa,  the 
descent  is  more  steep.  It  was  a  festival,  and  the  young 
folks  were  displaying  their  finery,  not  a  spurious  shew,  but, 
Aough  gay  in  colours,  and  more  like  the  fashions  of  other 
countries,  the  whole  place  gave  evidence  of  more  than 
usual  industFy,  activity,  and  opulence.    It  was  observed,  as 
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we  approached  this  place,  that  the  children,  even  to  the 
youngest,  were  clothed,  and  in  a  neat  and  tasty  manner. 
Many  young  ladies,  with  their  beaux,  were  dressed  in  taSk 
of  bright  tints  and  in  a  most  excellent  taste ;  though  there  is 
no  part  of  Colombia  where  the  females  are  not  remarkable  for 
tfieir  small  feet,  of  which  I  don't  know  why  they  should  not 
be  proud,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  same  frank  spirit  they 
are  not  so  coquettish  as  many  young  persons,  who,  with  the 
same  inclination  to  display,  a&ct  not  to  know  it  The  neat* 
nesB  of  their  silk  shoes,  laced  in  the  sandal  fashion,  and  the 
saucy  breeze  ascending  from  the  adjacent  river,  displaying 
more  of  their  silk  stockings  than  they  seemed  to  intend, 
could  not  but  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller  sauntering  along, 
and  he  must  be  a  stoic  who  could  not  aff(Md  a  smile  on  per- 
cdving  the  pleasant  disofder  of  the  pretty  SeHoriUa;  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  miracle  if  they  did  not  laugh  too,  on 
seeing,  by  the  strangers'  significant  ker,  that  their  con- 
fusion  was  understood.  Indeed  it  was  not  possible  but  to 
admire. their  graceful  and  elastic  gait,  or  to  feel  pretended  re- 
sentment, when  they  sought  to  be  revenged  by  laughing 
louder  at  the  dusty  wayworn  figures  that  smiled  at  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  breeze. 

We  had  intended  to  see  more  of  this  lively  place,  but,  on 
enquiry  of  a  civil  gendeman  whom  a  touch  of  his  hat  led  me 
to  ask  the  distance  to  Barquisimeto,  he  pointed  to  it  on  an 
devated  platform  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  he  was  not  content  with  wordly  civility, 
he  invited  us  to  halt  and  rest  at  his  house,  and  welcome,  and 
that  we  should  find  that  place  much  more  comfortable  and 
agreeable  than  at  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  we  were  grate- 
ful and  thanked  him,  though  we  declined,  and  he  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  usual  fording- ptace,  and  told  us  how  to  pass 
over.  Our  sergeant  was,  however,  weQ  acquainted  with  the 
Jford,  and  we  parted  with  this  generously-disposed  Colom- 
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hian,  who  knew  no  more  about  us  than  that  we  appeand  ta 
be  strangers. 

The  breadth  of  the  bed  of  the  Coxede,  at  Ais  pboe,  is 
near^  a  mile  acros^-^perhaps  the  day's  ride  augmented  the 
apace,*— and  presents  a  mass  of  rounded  stones»  none  very 
small,  9.nd  some  of  considerable  size ;  the  water,  at  this  aea* 
spn,  was  low,  and  was  divided  into  several  nfanrow  currents. 
The  sergeant,  as  usual,  led  the  van,  and  though  the  streams, 
were  sometimes  strong  and  washed  our  stirrups ;  but,  having 
gained  the  left  bank,  we  had  now  to  ascend  a  steep  slopes 
which  had  b«en  cut  since  the  earthquake,  and  which  we  lA. 
agja^  could  wt  be  less  than  half  a  mile  up  to  the  f^teau. 
There  New  Barquisimeto  stood  at  some  distance  on  our  rights 
and  while  we  made  our  way  to  the  main  street,  the  aergaust 
galloped  off  in  search  of  the  aktaldo,  and  quarters.  He 
found  the,  alcalde^s  bouse,  who  was  out  on  church  afliora ; 
we  h^d  therefore  to  wiit ;  and  we  did  wait  for  about  two  hoots^ 
aieat^  ou  our  mules,  and  cracking  jokes  at  each  other  and  at 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  crowd  which  gradually  colkcted 
round  u&  It  was  the  second  occasion,  on  which  civility  and 
hospitality,  every  where  else  so  voluntary  and  kind,  was  want* 
ing ;  it  was  literally  wanting ;  for  our  march  had  been  rapid 
for  three  days  past,  and  the  inc(xivenience  to  which  I  was 
subjected  by  the  fall  at  Valencia,*rendered  any  other  than  a 
sitting  portion  desirably ;  nor  were  my  young  companions 
indifferent  to  rest,  though  they  made  a  joke  of  their  enter- 
tainment  at  Barquisimeto.  We  enquired  for  a  posada,  there 
was  none ;  we  enquired  for  the  military  commandant,  he 
was  out  of  town ;  so  we  made  merry  with  the  pro^iect  cS 
lying  in  the  street. 

Were  it  not  fit,  tliat  incidents  such  as  occurred .  herct 
should  not  be  unknown  to  others  who  may  travel  in  the  saane 
tracki  I  should  pass  over  the  folly  and  disregwd  of  the  char<> 
acter  of  his  country,  and  even  his  town,  exhibited  by  the 
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aleaUe  of  Bvrqoiwnela.  Our  sefigeant  fdlowed  this  pi* 
oua  oaagiatrate  to  churchy  and  made  auch  intimations  as  be 
supposed  fikely  to  prevail ;  but  his  answer  was  ^*  they  must 
wait''  We  bad  no  alternative  but  to  wait ;  as  ia  paciencia 
vinee  todo^  or^  as  Saocbo  Panza  has  it,  patience  is  a  plas- 
ter  for  all  sores,  wc  had  to  try  the  panacea,  much  to  the 
mnusement  of  some  ladies,  witlun  some  adjacent  iron  bars, 
wIkv  as  we  did  not  distinctly  see  them,  I  set  down  as  nci« 
thee  aot  beautiful,  nor  so  well  dressed^  nor  with  such  pretty 
satinsboes,  nor,  above  all,  sudi  neat  silk  stockings  as  those 
on  the  .other  side  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  ill-natured  mood  of 
the  moment,  I  insisted  they  were  jealous  of  the  roses  on 
Elizabeth's  cheeks,  which  the  removal  of  her  chip  hat  and 
the  dust  seemed  to  have  exposed  merely  to  yex  them.  Af^^ 
ter  all,  it  was  oKue  ridiculous  to  be  vext,  than  for  those  straiii* 
gera  to  gape  at  strangers,  e^cially  a  female,  of  a  distant  coun*^ 
try ;  who  was,  in  £M:t,  at  the  same  moment  making  fun  o£ 
theK  curious  incognitas,  with  her  no  less  funny  brother. 

The  piety  of  the  alcalde  was  not  yet  exhausted,  though 
our  philosophy  had  almost  run  out,  for  the  grey  %ht  was 
not  very  distant;  good  magistrates  compensate  for  many 
tfainga  by  being  pious ;  like  charity,  it  covers  a  multitude  oT 
ana;  it  was  therefore  not  wonderful  that  he  would  not 
be  disturbed  at  his  oradanes^  though  the  business  of  his 
ipagifitracy  stood  still— In  the  midst  of  our  exemplary  pa- 
tience, a  gentkman  in  military  uniform  was  passing  on  the 
Qfqposite  side  of  the  sti'cet,  he  crossed  and  accosted  us  in 
English,  enquiring  if  he  could  serve  us ;  his  uniform  led  me 
away  from  my  point,  but  I  enquired  if  he  knew  Dr.  M ul- 
lery*-r-**  I  am  that  person,"  smd  he,  ^^  and  you  must  be  Colo- 
nel Duane«"  We  were  in  an  instant  acquaintance,  though 
they  were  the  first  syllables  we  had  ever  exchanged*— he 
moved  on  with  **  follow  me."  The  sergeant,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  third  or  fourth  siege  of  the  alcalde,  took 
the  wonl  from  the  doctor  as  quickly  as  if  he  was  going  to 
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Storm  a  breach ;  and  was  at  the  heek.of  die  doctor  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  we  followed  down  the  street,  and  a  pair  of  folding 
gates. flew  open,  and  presented  a  spacious  ^alzo,  into  which 
we  all  followed,  and  leaving  the  charge  of  the  mules  to  the 
servants,  and  our  shooting  uten»ls  to  the  care  of  the  ser- 
geant, the  doctcHT  conducted  us  into  i  spacious  chambcTp 
where  a  Icxig  table  covered  with  green  doth  stood,  and  ayoong 
officer  busy  in  writing.  The  young  gentleman  had  but  a 
word  from  the  doctor,  when  the  room  was  cleared,  and  two 
sleeping  apartments  adjoining,  shewn  to  us,  and  oui  ham- 
mocks were  immediately  hung  up ;  while  Pedro  had  already 
found  his  way  to  the  fire-place,  and  in  a  few  moments  fur- 
nished us  with  a  welcome  cup  of  chocolate. 
•  This  house  belonged  to  the  government,  and  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  staff,  and  the  commandant  Colonel 
Manrique  then  absent  was  daily  expected  home.  It  was  in 
the  same  quarters  Colonel  Todd  lodged  when  he  was  on 
his  route  to  Bogota  ;  and  we  found  letters  here  from  his  se- 
cretary, Mr.  R.  Adams. 

The  doctor  left  us,  with  directions  to  the  sergeant  to  call 
on  him  for  whatever  we  wanted ;  virho  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  shew  his  ribbon,  and  then  to  remind  the  doctor  that 
they  had  been  on  service  together ;  that  he  was  Sergeant 
Marcus  Proctor ^  oflos  Grenaderos  de  las  Gardas  Cohmina^ 
nos — attached  as  orderly  to  Colonel  D.  of  America  del  Norte^ 
by  the  commandant  (fValencia^  Corond  delos  Grenaderos* 

In  half  an  hour  every  thing  was  in  order,  and  we  soon  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  fiicasee  and  some  good  bread,  and 
fruit  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  ordered  by  Seiior 
Lara,  a  resident  of  the  opposite  village,  who  very  soon  after 
entered,  and  I  recognized  in  him  the  civil  gendeman  who 
wished  us  to  remain  at  his  house.  He  apologised  for  intru- 
ding, but  having  heard  of  Colonel  D.  before,  and  one  of 
our  servants,  who  had  stopt  in  the  village,  Iiaving  told  him 
whom  we  were,  he  had  ordered  a  little  fruit,  and  determined 
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to  make  himself  known,  as  he  had  for  many  years  been  ac« 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  person  he  came  to  see.  Mr, 
Lara  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  but  a  man  of  education  and 
liberal  principles,  and  had  distinguisbed  himself  in  the  cause 
of  Colombia.  I  had  no  expectation  to  find  any  one  in  a  po- 
sition so  much  secluded  from  the  ocean,  who  knew  any  thing 
of  me,  and  was  truly  surprized  to  find  him  intimately  ac- 
qumntcd  with  my  former  political  and  military  concerns,  and 
had  been  for  many  years.  His  intercourse  was  constant  while  I 
remained,  which  I  was  compelled  to  do,  and  fortunate  to  find 
a  ikilfiil  and  firiendly  physician,  under  whose  care  I  was  com- 
pletely restored. 

The  alcalde  at  last  finished  his  business  in  the  concerns 
of  another  world ;  yet  the  dignity  of  the  magistrate  was 
oflfended  by  our  accepting  any  quarters  but  through  him, 
and  signified  that  we  must  remove  instantly.  As  the  man 
was  either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  I  determined  to  play  the  old 
soldier  with  him,  and  pleaded,  what  was  really  true,  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  leave  my  hammock  for  three  or  four 
days,  which  threw  him  into  a  rage.  It  would  have  been  an 
unequal  oontestt  My  fluency  in  his  language  was  not  such 
as  to  authorize  a  war  of  words,  I  therefore^  simply  signified 
I  was  not  able  if  I  were  willing  to  move,  and  that  there  I 
should  remain  till  Colonel  Manrique  returned.  Senor  La- 
ra  had  sought  to  restrain  him,  without  consulting  me,  and 
though  he  was  quieted  he  was  not  satisfied.  My  indisposi« 
tion  really  required  the  immediate  care  of  Dr.  Mullery,  who 
I  feh  satisfied  would  not  have  placed  me  where  I  was  with- 
out a  perfect  confidence  in  the  commandant.  In  a  few  days 
I  became  so  far  recovered  as  to  go  abroad,  and  we  fixed  upon 
the  llth  for  our  departure.  We  had,  during  this  time,  an 
opportuni^  of  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  concerned  Barqui- 
simeto.  On  entering  the  town  the  streets  were  actively 
occupied  by  muleteers  and  mules,  and  a  multitude  of  ill- 
.  clad  boys. .  The  streets  were  about  twenty  feet  broad,  well 
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pavedt  and  aldioug^  this  place  had  been  founded  and  built 
since  die  eardiquake  of  1812,  it  had  alfeady  the  appearance 
of  an  old  town.    The  plateau  upon  which  the  town  stands, 
seen  from  the  river,  presents  a  steep  perpendicular  bank  to 
the  river,  while  on  the  right  side  the  descent  to  the  river  is 
a  gende  slope.    The  surfieice  of  the  earth  after  ascending  the 
platform  was  without  grass,  some  coarse  wild  plants  formed 
some  tufts,  and  solitary  thisdes  were  dispersed  here  and 
there,  exhibiting  the  only  verdure ;    looking  to  the  west 
and  south  and  south-west,  the  absence  of  verdure,  and  the 
pcesence  of  a  discoloured  grey  sooty  surface^  prevailed  aU 
round,  only  where  the  shadows  of  objects  here  and  there  ris* 
iiig  abrupt,  served  to  make  the  spectacle  more  desdate, 
but  seemed  still  more  desolate  when  the  eye  was  turned 
to  the  eastward,  where  perpetual  verdure  and  hixurianoe 
gratified  the  eye.    On  our  left,  as  we  entered  the  town,  m  a 
line  oblique  to  the  verge  of  the  plateau,  the  sergeant  pointed 
our  attention  to  the  adte  of  the  city,  which  suffered  total  de- 
struction in  18 12.    Nothing  of  walls  or  any  object  more  ele« 
vated  than  mounds  of  earth  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  piia^ 
of  which  the  whole  place  was  built,  now  remained ;  and  these 
were  only  resd  graves  which  had  sbped  into  their  then  shape, 
from  the  irregular  masses  of  the  buildings  overthrown^  and 
in  which  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  a  battalion  of  nearly  se- 
ven hundred  men,  were  entombed.    The  only  alteration  in 
this  heap  of  ruins,  were  some  attempts  made  to  penetrate  the 
tombs  where  persons  resided  who  had  the  reputation  of 
riches ;  the  summitarof  those  heaps  rounded  by  rain,  or  their 
intervals  fiUed  up,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  city,  which  waa 
sud  to  contain  eight  diousand  inhabitants.    Those  alone  es- 
caped who  were  engaged  abroad  on  bu^ness,  or  at  the  plan- 
tations in  the  valley ;  for  at  Barquisimeto,  or  on  die  plain 
thence  to  Quibor,  near  Tucuyo,  the  cactus,  of  perhaps  twenty 
species,   constitutes  the  oiUy  v^etation«    The  ruins  are 
about  two  miles  west  of  sooth  from  the  new  town.    The 
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to  the  noith-west  and  ivest,  at  the  first 
had  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and  produced  the  first  idea  of 
snow ;  but)  on  closer  looking,  they  were  too  dull  and  mot- 
tled, and  in  fiict  chalk  or  natural  lime.  About  three  miles 
north  of  the  town,  near  the  margin  of  the  plane,  b  the  town 
of  Santa  Rosa,  which  I  did  not  visit ;  it  was,  after  the  earth- 
quake, and  at  thb  time,  a  military  depot  and  magazine. 
Seen  at  a  distance,  its  appearance  was  Imndsome,  and  per- 
haps  owed  an  air  of  cleanliness  to  a  free  use  of  the  material 
so  abundant  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  has  a  monastery, 
of  which  I  heard  no  good,  and  made  no  further  enquiries, 
as  what  I  heard,  from  authority*  above  misrepfcsentation, 
would  not  bear  painting. 

The  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coxede  (here  called 
Santa  Rosa)  is  uncommonly  rich  in  plantations  of  sugar, 
cacao,  coffi:e,  and  other  productions. 

The  cacao  of  Baiquinmeto  b  reputed  to  be  equal  to  any 
diat  the  country  produces,  and  by  some  to  be  superior  in 
richness  and  flavour  to  all  others ;  though  not  having  a  di« 
rect  access  to  a  port,  firom  which  die  valley  is  bonneted  by 
that  loity  cordillier,  which  separates  it  finom  that  of  Mara- 
caibo,  and  the  arid  plidns  of  Core,  the  product  of  Barqui- 
simeto  reaches  a  market  under  some  other  name.  San  Fe- 
lipe and  Puerto  Cabello  formeriy  carried  off  much  of  it,  and 
the  little  ports  on  the  gulph  of  Triste.  The  passage  of  the 
panunos  made  the  transport  too  expensive,  and  the  war  had 
gfrdh  the  activi^  of  the  valley,  on  the  west  side,  another 
divfcctioA ;  peace  restofcd,  thb  valley  will  not  be  behind  any 
in  production  or  enterprise ;  and,  under  all  the  evib  of  war, 
these  happy  people  appear  to  have  surmounted  the  general 
^stress  with  more  efiect  than  any  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  The  very  great  ignorance  which  stfll  prevails  in 
odier  countries  concerning  Cdombb  b  more  particularly 
appficablc  to  this  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable, 
^because  its  manners  and  industry  are  said  to  have  received 
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an  advantageous  improvement  firom  a  number  of  foitignens 
who  some  years  ago  were  cast  thcfe  by  accident,  and  prefer* 
ing  it  for  its  seclusion  firom  the  s^a^coast,  fixed  their  reai* 
dence  there,  and  bringing  with  them  experience,  and  pro- 
ducing emulation  by  their  successful  example,  have  en* 
riched  their  posterity,  and  given  them  the  character  and  the 
esteem  which  they  merit. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  the  commandant  arrived.  He 
had  not  been  apprised  of  the  occupation  of  his  quarters,  and 
it  being  late,  he  did  not  disturb  us.  The  alcalde,  however^ 
waited  on  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  made  a  doleful  re- 
port on  our  occupation  of  the  quarters  without  the  alcalde's 
authority ;  and,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  hesitate  to  embellish 
his  representation  with  some  fiction,  mingled  with  asperity, 
against  those  insolent  InglesiM  ! 

In  the  mood  produced  by  this  complunt,  the  colonel  found 
Dn  MuUery,  lieutenant  Bache,  Elizabeth,  and  myself,  at 
our  morning  chocolate.  The  doctor  so(mi  perceived  that  the 
commandant  was  dbturbed  by  something,  guessed  that  the 
alcalde  must  have  been  raising  a  storm  in  his  own  puddle, 
and  at  once  introduced  us  severally  to  him ;  after  a  few  ex- 
pressions of  civili^,  he  asked  my  name  again,  as  if  to  be  as- 
sured, and,  on  my  stating  it,  was  somewhat  surprised  by 
his  asking,  *'  Are  you  Colonel  Duane  to  whcmi  Congress 
voted  thanks  at  Cucuta,  in  1821  ?"  I  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  said  the  alcalde  had  been  making  an  unnecessary 
disquietude;  hoped  we  would  think  nothing  of  it,  and 
begged  we  would  make  ourselves  at  ease,  and  we  should 
have  whatever  we  wished  and  the  place  afforded ;  and  inti- 
mated that  he  would  wait  on  us  the  next  day.  He  came 
however  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  fully  compensated  for 
the  alcalde's  authorative  incivilities,  by  the  pleasure  of  this 
amiable  soldier's  acquaintance.  I  found  him  frank  and 
conmiunicative,  particularly  on  ancient  and  modem  history, 
and  military  aSiedrs,  the  revolutions  of  the  age,  and  the  su- 
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periority  of  the  representadve  form  of  government ;  and, 
though  he  was  devoted  to  the  existing  constitution,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
during  the  war,  he  preferred,  as  he  said  Bolivar  himself  pre- 
ferred,  the  federal  form  for  a  period  of  peace,  and  offered  some 
ideas  which  were  bold  as  they  were  novel  to  me,  but  irresis- 
tibly true.  He  said  he  owed  me  some  thanks,  as  well  for 
my  friendliness  to  Colombia  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  military 
man,  and  was  in  possesion  of  several  of  my  military  publi- 
cations ;  and  referred  to  a  memoir  which  I  had  written,  (and 
which  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  my  friend  M.  Torres,) 
and  circulated  through  Colombia ;  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of' knowing,  who  had  that  me- 
moir, and  which  I  was  sdidtous  to  obtain,  as  I  had  not  re- 
served one.  We  spent  some  hours  on  the  9th  together,  and 
were  to  have  corresponded— -late  has  denied  me  that  satis&c- 
tion.  I  intimated  to  him,  that  being  now  perfectly  restored 
by  the  skill  and  kindness  (^  Dr.  Muliery,  I  should  depart 
the  next  morning  ( 10th),  instead  of  the  1 1th  before  proposed* 
His  character  appeared  in  a  new  and  endearing  light ;  he  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  that  the  improper  behaviour  of  the 
alcaldi  had  induced  this  intention,  and  entreated  me  not  to 
attribute  that  conduct  to  any  other  cause  than  tus  egotbm. 
I  satisfied  him  that  his  own  conduct  and  esteem  had  erased 
every  kind  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  before  we  parted  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Tucuyo, 
our  next  halting-place,  and  Dr.  MuUery  wrote  another  to  Dr. 
Leonardo,  a  gentleman  who  had  studied  medicine,  and  visited 
the  hospitals  and  lectures  at  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh. 
These  letters  were  very  useful  to  us  subsequently. 
-  Colonel  Manrique  was  considered  as  among  the  most  ac- 
complished officers  in  the  Colombian  army,  he  was  under 
diirty  at  that  time.  Maraodbo,  having  been  surprised  by 
Morales  and  a  superior  force,  it  was  the  fortune  of  ColcMiel 
Maitfique  to  be  placed  in  command,  and  to  expol  the  Span- 
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iards,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Genend  of 
Brigade,  which  many  aakl  he  ahould  have  had  before ;  sooo 
after  I  parted  firom  him^  the  severiQr  of  the  duties,  and  the 
exposure  which  was  unavoidable,  broke  down  his  fine  per« 
son  and  constitution,  and  Colombia  was  soon  after  deprived 
of  one  of  its  best  heads  and  liberal  hearts. 

The  attentions  we  had  ezperioiced  fhmi  Dr.  MuUeiy, 
above  all  others,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lara,  who  ^y  sup* 
plied  us  with  ananas  and  bananas,  narangas  and  niq)eros; 
and  the  civilities  of  the  worthy  commandant,  made  Barquisi. 
meto,  which  was  &r  from  interesting  in  itself,  very  agreeable* 
Our  amiable  friend.  Dr.  French  Muilery,  the  companioii 
and  coiintryman  of  Dr«  W.  Murphy,  whom  we  knew  at 
Valencia,  had  been  also  his  feUow-stiMknt  His  talents  had 
obtained  him  genend  esteem,  and  his  proiesttOQal  skill  caused 
him  to  be  apppinted  to  the  army  which  passed  the  isthmus 
of  Pwama  to  Peru.  Hb  professional  duties,  which  rescued 
hundreds  from  the  grave,  exposed  him  in  pasaiiig  up  the 
Chagres,  and  deprived  Colombia  of  a  mtm  of  rare  merits 
and  his  fiiends  of  one  who  was  always  sure  of  esteem  where 
known. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  at  twenty -five  minutes  befoce 
four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  felt  a  very  sharp  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake;  I  had  reclined  on  my  hammock  with  a  book,  and 
Elizabeth  was  also  reading.  The  sensation  was  folt  by  me^ 
as  if  a  person  had  passed  beneath  my  hammock  and  given 
it  two  rapid  shakes.  Lieutenant  Bache,  who  was  in  the  cor« 
ridor,  felt  it  at  the  same  instant,  but  it  could  not  have  occo- 
I»ed  four  seconds,  and  nothing  further  occurred. 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  December,  we  left  Barquisime* 
to,  and  entered  upon  its  arid  and  inhospitable  pbin :  <Hir. 
first  course  was  ascending  and  through  a  village,  audi  n. 
John  Bunyan  might  imi^ne  for  the  residence  of  despair 
and  desolation,  and  firom  thence  our  route  was  due  west.  No 
wqrds  can  convey  r  distinct  and  ezpcesnvc  picture  oS  dib 
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pbpH  or  the  vegetitioo  that  coven  it,  or  of  tbe  nwmitMw 
which  aie  first  aeen  in  the  north-west,  composed,  appaieot- 
Ij,  of  chalk,  with  here  and  there  some  tufts  or  creeping  rib* 
bonds  of  the  thorny  cactus;  there  were  somie  patches  which 
seeaoed  to  afibod  grass,  but  it  had  the  hue  of  the  chalk  it 
barely  grew  upon;  vast  ravines  cut  the  sloping  sides  of 
these  mounds  of  chalk,  and  presenting  on  one  side  the 
brightnessof  the  sun's  rajrs,  and  on 4he  other  the  shadow  of 
the  impending  bmk,  formed  the  ^only  exceptions  to  its 
wretched  monotony.  Our  route  hiy  about  fifteen  miles  fiom 
these  mountains,  but  narrowing  to  a  valley,  of  which  the 
south-east  side  at  first  thinly  clad  with  forest,  as  we  proceed- 
ed became  as  chalky  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  side,  till  the 
plain  below  became  narrowed  to  about  six  or  seven  miles. 
The  whole  surface,  on  each  side  of  our  path,  was  a  dense 
thicket  of  cactus,  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast  Even  the 
ground  on  which  our  mules  trod  was  overgrown  with  a  dwarf 
species,  I  believe  the  creeping  cerus;  to  &11  upon  which 
would  be  as  injurious  as  to  fidl  upon  a  flax-dresser's  comb.. 
The  cactus  of  three  or  four  species  are  abundant  on  the  Sier* 
ra  in  fixmtof  the  sea  at  Laguayra,  and  in  other  pbtces  where 
die  soil  will  produce  nothing  else ;  but  on  this  plain  I  per- 
cdved  varieties  with  which  I  had  no  previous  acquaintance. 
Humboldt,  I  believe  it  is,  who  likens  a  qwcies  <tf  cactus  to  a 
krge  candelabra ;  thine  is  some,  but  it  is  an  imperfect  simili- 
tode :  this  qiecies  b  a  tree  with  a  stem  or  stock  of  twelve  to 
twenty  inches  diameter;  about  four  or  five  fiset  from  the 
ground,  it  throws  out  lobes  covered  with  stars  of  five  points, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  long  thorn  projects  to  some  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  first,  another  and  another  tobe  grows  in  capricious 
flatted  figures,  so  as  to  present  no  feaf  nor  limbs,  but  such 
thorny  cakes  of  vegetable  sobstanoe,  as  compose  the  eo» 
cbineal  cactus*  c^untia,  or  prickly  pear ;  diese  strange^look- 
ing  limbs  protrude  from  the  stem  to  the  height  of  ten  to 
twen^  feet,  and,  boai  tiie  absenee  of  foliage^  aeem  to  be  the 
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lemains  of  trees  that  had  undergone  the  scordung  of  fire. 
Others  of  this  thorny  tribe,  spread  in  long  ribbons  of  about 
two  mches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  the 
like  five-pobted  stars  and  thorns.  I  have  esdmated  some 
which  I  have  fixed  my  eye  upon  and  followed  above  mtj 
yards,  and  then  without  seeing  whence  it  sprung  or  termi- 
Dated.  The  common  grovelling  cactus,  or  opuntioj  was 
abundant  along  the  skirt  of  the  thicket,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  road  cut  across  tUs  miserable  plain,  that  would 
have  qxuped  the  poets  the  exercise  of  invention,  in  describing 
the  borders  of  hell  and  the  valley  of  sin  or  death-— by  the  fit- 
ness of  its  lonely  desohition* 

As  when  heaven's  fire, 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top,  their  sutdy  growth,  thott|^  hare, 
Stands  on  the  Masted  heath  . . .  • 
....  The  causeway  to  hell-gates, 
On  either  side,  disparted  chaos. 

The  heat  was  ardent,  as  we  ambled  through  this  lane  of 
dieafy  uniformi^,  where  man,  nor  beast,  nor  bird,  nor  brook 
to  assuage  thirst  was  seen.  The  soil,  stript  by  the  feet  of  the 
mules,  appears  like  a  compound  of  grey  ashes  and  chalk ; 
and  where,  after  we  had  somewhat  farther  advanced,  some 
patches  of  the  soil  were  bare,  the  earth  had  sunk  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  a  compact  mass,  its  surface  whole,  and 
tiie  steep  edge  of  the  unsunk  soil  perpendicular ;  the  sur* 
fiK^e  sunk,  shewing  about  three  hundred  yards  by  fifty,  be* 
low  the  former  leveL 

Wondering  much  to  see  hunum  dwellings,  after  we  had 
marched  twelve  miles  through  this  dismal  avenue,  and  our 
usual  stock  of  water  in  our  flaggons  of  calabash,  which  we 
constantly  carried,  each  at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  the  dust 
ttid  heat,  the  impression  of  such  a  desolate  place,  induced 
us  to  turn  into  Las  Horcones  (probably  from  haremey  a 
rope  of  onioos)--thoug^  certainly  thei^e  was  no  place  in 
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ugbt  where  onions  coold  v^etaie — ^we  found  water  here 
as  scanty  as  with  ourselves,  and  were  very  glad  to  find  that 
there  was  some  guarapa,  fresh  fermented,  of  which  we  made 
refreshment,  and  learned  that  we  had  ten  miles  yet  to  ride 
before  we  should  meet  a  rivulet. 

We  had  derived  some  benefit  firom  our  ha)t,  but  with 
such  a  long  march  before  us,  we  pushed  on  for  Quibor, 
which  we  reached  some  time  before  night.  The  village 
any  where  else  would  be  unsightly  ;  but  after  our  day's  ride» 
it  appeared  gay  and  comfortable.  A  fine  stream  passed 
through  the  village,  and  our  appetites  for  food,  rendered  a 
refit:shment  of  tajo  or  dried  beeF,  though  dressed  with  gar* 
lie,  not  unpalatable ;  fatigue  had  left  us  without  curiosity  to 
see  more  of  Quibor,  than  our  line  of  march,  so  disposing  of 
our  last  bottle  of  wine,  we  retired  to  our  hammocks  before 
night,  and  befc»e  the  sun  rose,  we  had  left  Quibor  in  our  rear. 

After  passing  Quibor  a  few  miles,  the  cactus  disappearedt 
our  route  was  an  ascent,  and  led  to  a  low  range  of  verdant 
mountain,  and  amidst  fine  hedges,  where  we  cmce  m€N:c 
found  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and  song,  which  were  so 
abundant  before  we  reached  Barqui^meto,  that  they  ceased 
to  be  as  interesting ;  though  the  screams  of  the  paroquets, 
and  others  of  the  parrot  kind,  swarm  where  the  cacao  is  cul- 
tivated, here  they  became  more  interesting.  Here  I  saw 
the  linnet  of  Europe,  and  recognized  its  note  before  I  saw 
it.  We  were  ascending  now  through  a  shaded  lane,  cooled 
by  rills  of  pure  water,  the  appearance  of  luxuriant  grass 
covered  with  dew  drops,  very  much  resembling  parts  of  £u* 
rope,  as  well  in  the  shnibboy,  as  in  its  temperature ;  and 
the  perfume  of  the  rich  locust  blossom,  made  itself  firequent- 
ly  known  to  us  unsearched  for. 

We  gained  the  summit,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  sudden- 
ly  beamed  upon  us,  like  the  trick  of  a  pantomime ;  the 
shade  had  so  abruptly  disappeared,  and  the  range  of  vision 
was  now  so  much  enlarged,  exposed  a  broad  valley,  through 
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which  a  spacious  river  itdled  from  the  south-west,  whereon 
the  bright  sun  shed  so  much  light,  as  to  render  it  incon* 
Tenient  to  dwell  upon ;  the  vast  coidiOera  that  separates 
Merida  Valley,  was  the  boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  at  about  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  It  was  the  Tu- 
cuyo  river,  which  flowed  to  the  north,  and  at  our  feet  tm  its 
east  side  stood  the  city ;  the  pbntations  of  cacao,  sugar,  and 
eofiee,  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  river  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  the  road  was  lively,  uid  vistMe  along  the  slope, 
by  which  we  descended  towards  Tucuyo ;  looking  to  the 
right,  or  north,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  exhibited  fer- 
t3ity,  luxuriance,  a  close  and  wide  spread  cultivation,  splen* 
did  sugar  fields,  and  orange  flowers,  and  the  euphorbiums, 
soft  green  banana  plants,  betrayed  the  rich  harvests  of  ca- 
tao  and  coflfee,  which  they  were  fdaced  to  protect  and  shade. 
Cotton  trees  presented  their  runvAdZ  flower,  in  chimps,  rows, 
or  insulated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contrasted  prospects,  luid  inclining  a 
little  to  the  left  of  our  point  of  view,  the  opulent  and  band- 
some  city  of  Tucuyo  was  now  in  distinct  view.  The  heat 
was  here  more  than  was  agreeable;  and  about  three  miles 
irom  die  town  I  hung  up  my  hammock  in  the  corridor  of  an 
industrious  hat*maker,  who  was  at  work  upon  a  hat  of  the 
cuquisias  fibre,  or  agave,  which  he  wrought  with  great  pa- 
tience, neatness,  and  constancy,  while  he  sung  a  patriotic 
^antCf  in  which  the  theme  and  conclusion  of  every  stanza 
was  Bolivar ;  it  was  this  incident  that  drew  my  attention  to 
him,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  expression  of  my  countenance, 
between  fatigue  and  satisfaction  on  hearing  the  song  and  sub- 
ject, that  induced  him  to  lay  down  his  work,  and,  with  a 
courtesy  that  would  have  merited  to  be  worth  ten  thousand 
doUars  a  year,  which  his  manner  and  hospitality  would  not 
disparage,  he  pointed  in  a  few  words  and  gestures  to  what 
he  thought  good  for  me,  and  I  was,  in  a  few  seconds,  with 
the  sergeant's  aid,  swinging  m  my  hammock,  and  the  unaf- 
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fiected  Sombrerero  at  msrk  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
relating  to  his  wife,  and  two  sprightly,  indeed  lovely  children^ 
his  notions  of  the  Sefior— that,  from  being  accompanied  by  a 
grenadier,  and  all  his  retinue  ivearing  swords,  he  must  be 
some  general  officer,  and  tl^e  young  officer  his  aid-de-camp, 
and  as  for  the  tenoriia^  she  a|^)eared  una  angeiadelaguatrSaf 
The  good  dame  finom  within^  who  had,  in  the  same  kind 
spirit  as  her*  husband,  plucked  some  fruit  from  the  surround- 
ing trees,  advanced  as  if  approaching  to  pay  homage,  and 
with  a  smile  of  beneficence,  and  heritable  emotions,  would 
present  to  my  daughter  a  near  turtuma  (calabash)  of  exceU 
lent  lemonade,  hinting  with  her  significant  eye,  and  ^^  nods 
and  smiles  to  make  an  argument,''  that  when  she  had  re- 
freshed herself  she  would  help  the  object  of  her  care/ 

We  spent  two  hours  in  this  place,  amused  by  the  inno- 
cence of  the  children,  and  the  natural  elegance  and  content- 
ment of  mind  and  nuuiners,  displayed  in  this  humble  cot- 
tage. They  had  procured  milk  for  us,  e^;s,  and  abundant 
firuit,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  would  accept  more  than 
what  we  deemed  one-third  of  the  value  of  what  we  had  from 
them:  a  thousand  dollars  would  not  purchase  half  the  delight 
and  gratification  we  derived  from  them  at  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar ;  we  endeavoured  by  some  little  presents  of 
trinkets  with  which  I  had  provided  myself  for  such  purposes, 
to  leave  something  to  the  children  for  remembrance :  the 
worthy  Sombrerero  and  his  wife  seemed  to  think  we  should 
not  have  parted  so  soon. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  had  abated,  and  we  travelled  slowly 
along  the  descending  road,  and  entered  by  the  main  street, 
in  which  stood  the  head  quarters  of  the  commandant ;  the 
sergeant  handed  the  letter  of  Colonel  Manrique ;  the  gates 
unfolded,  and  we  were  in  an  instant  in  the  patio. 

Upon  our  dismounting,  the  lady  of  the  commandant  came 
forward  in  deshabille ;  her  appearance  was  pleasant  and  kind 
as  her  manners;  her  person  was  uncommonly  large  and 
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round,  and  of  cormponding  syimnetiy.  I  have  addom 
aeen  a  fenude  of  equal  magnitude  and  rotundity,  yet  her 
fieet,  which,  when  in  fuU  dress,  in  nmt  blue  satin  slip* 
pers,  relieved  by  bright  silk  stockings,  were  remarkable  for 
their  smallness,  and  disprc^xxtion  to  the  otherwise  wdl 
formed  and  agreeid^le  superstructure ;  yet  it  was  the  dispro- 
portion (^  different  habits;  those  little  feet  were  her  orna- 
ment, and  like  aU  her  countrywomen,  she  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  them.  A  long  couch»fbrmed  bench,  covered  with 
a  crimson  covering,  stood  along  the  wall  of  the  adoon  into 
which  we  were  introduced.  On  our  left,  as  we  entered,  was 
the  lado  separadamente  of  the  respectable  SeSora ;  on  the 
right  was  the  camarita  assigned  for  my  accommodation,  ad* 
joining-  to  which  £li2abeth  and  Richard  had  their  camantas, 
and  our  baggage  and  attendants  were  as  OHiveniently  placed 
as  if  we  bad  predisposed  every  thing  for  our  own  convenience. 
I  felt  much  indisposed,  and  my  hammock  being,  as  usual, 
prepared  '*  in  the  first  intention,'*  I  retired  to  rest,  leaving  the 
young  folks  to  amuse  and  be  amused  with  the  good-natured 
Seiiora,  and  a  number  ci  female  friends,  who  had  fled  upon 
the  wings  of  rumour  to  see  the  foreign  curiosities.  Orgeat, 
sweetmeats,  and  Muscadel  wine  were  served;  and  wlule 
the  good  lady  occupied  her  guests  and  her  friends,  she  had 
undertaken  to  perform  Lady  Bountiful  for  el  viejo  caronel--^ 
and  presented,  with  her  own  hands,  a  bowl  of  the  universal 
specific  of  those  regions,  an  infusion  of  sliced  bitter  orange 
in  warm  water,  with  sugar  and  some  aromatic ;  as  it  was  not 
only  very  innocent,  but  very  thuch  to  my  taste,  I  was  not 
wanting  in  deference  or  belief  of  her  assurance,  that  it  was 
like  the  "  parmacity,  the  sovereignest  thing  in  the  world  for 
an  inward  bruise."  I  took  it  as  it  was  administered,  and 
the  good  lady,  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  her 
father,  placed  the  coverlid  over  me,  adjusting  my  hammock, 
gave  it  a  gentle  swing,  I  suppose  to  rock  me  to  sleep ;  what- 
ever was  the  intention,  the  ^ect  was  that  I  fell  mto  a  de* 
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figfatfol  dumber,  awoke  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  shift- 
ing entirely,  shaving  and  washing,  before  I  was  suspected  to 
be  awake,  I  appeared  in  such  excellent  spirits,  that  the  good 
Sefiora  was  more  confirmed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  specific 
warm  infusion  of  bitter  orange ;  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 
question  conclusions,  'which  were  sanctioned  by  the  change 
m  my  appearance,  after  the  fkigoe,  lassitude,  and  disguise 
of  dust,  and  soiled  travelfing  haUts,  in  winch  I  made  my 
first  appearance.  The  commandant  was  a  portly,  well-look« 
ii^,  but  rather  a  reserved  man,  and  seemed  to  think  his 
good  Seficmi  was  too  weighty  for  an  angel ;  but  the  good 
Sefiora  herself  was  not  only  persuaded  that  she  was  angelic, 
and  took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  her  beauties  in  all  the 
fulness  of  nature,  and  really  tastefully  arranged  ornaments. 

I  determined  to  remain  here  another  day,  as  in  the  even- 
ing I  found  a  tendency  to  fever,  indicated  by  the  state  of 
my  pulse  and  skin.  Lieutenant  Bache  had  sought  for  Dr. 
Leonardo,  to  deliver  the  letter  of  Dr.  Mullery ;  he  was  at  his 
plantation,  two  miles  distant,  and  Jtlather  Richard  determined 
to  go  and  make  geol(^ical  and  botanical  researches  on  the 
road.  He  found  the  doctor  at  his  hacienda,  and,  after  spend* 
ing  some  time  together,  and  viewing  his  collections  of  books, 
natural  curiosities,  and  some  well-conceived  original  sketches 
of  the  doctor's  own  execution,  they  walked  together  to  town, 
and  I  had  the  satisfiction  to  see  him  at  die  very  moment 
when  I  wished  for  advice ;  he  soon  set  me  at  ease,  and  re- 
commended a  repetition  of  the  good  Senora*s  specific,  which 
he  said  he  placied  no  other  confidence  in  than  as  it  promoted 
perspiration,  and  nothmg  more  was  required ;  I  was  anxious 
to  proceed,  but  postjioned  it  for  a  day,  and  he  recommended 
to  me  to  travel,  for  a  few  days,  in  a  reclined  posture.  In 
India  this  would  not  have  been  difficult ;  but  the  doctor  an- 
ticipated my  difficultities,  and  overcame  them,  by  stating 
that  the  commandant  would-  issue  an  order  for  twelve  peons, 
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andt  with  my  hammock  dung  upon,  a  good  round  bamboo,  I 
might  be  carried  w  the  shoulders  of  the  pcoos. 

The  commandant  seemed  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  d 
doing  something  to  shoiv  lus  good  will,  and  he  rose  and  issued 
orders  for  the  requned  number  of  peons  to  be  at  his  quarters 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An  excellent  dinner  of 
poultry,  game,  and  fine  sausages,  with  sallads  and  fruit,  and 
good  Catalonia  wine,  and  bread,  as  good  as  any  of  Phila* 
delphia,  was  prepared  on  this  day,  and  company  of  both 
sexes  invited  to  <partake  with  us.  We  found  the  company 
agreeable,  and  desirous  to  do  every  thing  that  could  con* 
duce  to  our  pleasure  and  entertainment*  With  the  usual 
chocolate,  I  retired  early  to  sleep* 
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Kindneti  and  hotpitality-x^efwrture— direction  of  the  route— inteftection  ^ 
the  mountAina— ttpect— ArmaiM  car*  Sox^^-m  koaviih  alcalde— tricks  upoa 
traTellen— effect! fely  repelled-^-^ni^lar  po»itioo  of  thii  place— and  the  road 
fk*om  it— dangerous  elevation  of  a  path  orshelf  on  the  side  of  the  deep  valley— 
a  Aate— dangerous  dedivitiea— 4he  safety  of  the  mules— conduct  to  be  obsenr- 
cd— sloughs  and  mule— ladders— rain— oilcloth  cloaks  excettent— night  ti*. 
veiling  and  rain— discovery  of  quarters — ^military  rencontre — accoinmodation 
Ibr  travellers— baggage  not  arrived— part  from  our  new  military  acquaintance 
*  learn  the  news. 


The  orders  of  the  commandant  of  Tuoiyo  were  puncto* 
dly  obeyed;  breakfast  was  prepared  early,  and  some  fine 
rolls  of  bread  were  put  up  in  the  delicate  plantain  leaf;  to 
serve  us  while  ftesh  on  the  road ;  and  the  peons  having 
brought  with  them  a  suitable  bamboo,  of  about  four  inches 
diameter  and  twelve  feet  long^  my  hammock  was  affixed 
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ts  die  bamboo  at  each  end,  and  pbcing  myadf  in  it,  after 
taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  entertainers^  we  left  Tucuyo 
about  half-past  eight,  our  party  being  now  considerably 
augmented.  This  practice,  I  find,  is  frequent  i  the  pay  of 
the  carriers  is  only  a  real  a  day,  but  I  determined  to  pay 
double.  Our  baggage  had  been  sent  on  an  hour  before  our 
departure,  and  we  overtook  it  about  six  miles  beyond  Tu« 
cuyo. 

Our  route  lay  in  the  direction  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  about  two  miles  above  the  town, -where  we  forded  t 
the  water,  though  broad,  was  not  very  deep ;  and  its  bed 
composed  ci  small,  pebbles.  The  ci^^lier,  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  were  crosdng,  was  clothed  with  stupendous  fo* 
rests,  from  the  left  margin  of  the  river  to  the  summits ;  we 
entered  the  woods  immediately  upon  crossing,  and  discover* 
ed,  that,  althou^  the  range  of  the  cordelier  from  Merida 
to  the  north  of  Tucuyo  appeared  unbroken,  it  was  here  cut 
through  to  the  very  base,  and  seemed  to  be  the  ends  or  be* 
ginnings  of  several  mountains  which  rose  out  of  a  plain ; 
the  opening  led  into  a  vast  area,  in  which  the  mountains 
seemed  to  terminate,  in  order  to  unite  their  mountain  floods 
with  the  Tucuyo ;  we  passed  several  of  these  streams,  and 
followed  a  path  lying  westward,  which  led  up  the  side  of  a 
small  lidge,  and  along  this  side  to  the  south  of  west,  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  common  plain.  The  route  was  very 
mudi  broken ;  but  the  poor  fellows,  who  carried  me,  were 
in  perfect  good  humour  and  contentment ;  though  the  sun 
was  bright  and  its  rays  warm,  the  position  of  our  line  of 
march,  and  the  forest  trees  on  our  left,  gave  a  comfortable 
shade.  The  country  here  presented  a  mixture  of  lofty  fo- 
rests, rocky  ravines,  streams  guigling  and  nestling  into  each 
other's  beds ;  and  banks,  a  little  elevated  at  intervening  points^ 
tinted  with  flowers  amidst  carpets  o(  velvet  verdure.  To  me 
thp  passage  was  as  pleasant  as  could  be  desired,  as  I  had  all 
the  comfort  and  ease  of  a  couch,  and  was  exempt  firom  fa- 
tigue ;  while  I  bad,  without  any  personal  care  to  require 
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my  attoitioiif  a  full  opportimi^  to  view  ^  Iradscape  which 
appeafied  to  |;lide  by  me ;  the  capricioua  forms  and  dkeo 
tions  of  the  moiintuns  and  the  vaUeys»  the  new  plants  and 
flowers,  md  the  innumerable  tribes  of  birds,  their  painted 
plumage,  and  their  opcauonal  mingled  roar  of  song :  but  I 
must  confisss,  that  the  same  kind  of  feelings  which  I  expe-i 
rieoced  on  being  first  caitied  in  a  palankin  on  the  shoulders 
of  men,  in  Hindustan,  were  revived  here;  The  palankin  is 
«  welUbalanced,  light,  and  a  mapu^;eab]e  carriage.  It  is  so 
contrived  as  to  divide  its  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  finir 
men,  who  can  relieve  each  other  without  altering  the  celerity 
of  their  pace,  oyer  a  surface  unifimnly  flat  for  many  hundred 
miles,  and  in  which  a  stone  as  large  as  a  grain  of  gunpow« 
der  is  never  found.  The  case  here  was  in  every  respect  more 
laboriow  to  the  bearers— -there  was  no  made  road,  two  men 
could  not  tavel  abreast  upon  the  track,  and  the  whole  sur^ 
#ice  was  composed  of  angular  rocks,  of  fii^^ents  of  angular 
atone,  without  evoi  a  rounded  pebble  in  the  brook  beneath* 
The  burden  too  was  more  cumbrous,  because  the  hammock 
beii^  suspended  at  length,  hung  so  low  that  in  some  passages 
there  was  a  contact  wiUi  the  projecting  rocks  beneath.  Under 
these  considenitiona,  whenever  a  fiivourable  shade  presented 
itself,  we  baited,  and  if  the  brod^  was  near,  we  had  some  re* 
fieshment  At  length,  we  descended,  forded  a  large  stream» 
and  crossed  the  Inroad  and  broken  valley;  ascending  tfie  ude 
of  a  long  sloping  bank,  widening  to  a  plain  covered  with 
a  verdant  sod,  until  we  reached  the  village  of  Bkmano 
caro  Baxo  about  three  o'ckxdc,  having  travdlbd  more  than 
twenty^seven  miles. 

The  alcalde  of  this  pbce  reported  hims^absent ;  but  the 
sergeant,  who  had  several  times  marched  this  route,  knew  him, 
found  him,  and  told  him  he  knew  him.  Having  been  ra* 
ther  rested  than  fatigued  by  the  journey  of  the  day,  I 
sought  for  some  of  the  usual  beverage  of  the  country  for  ^ 
peons,  and  they  all  had  as  much  as  they  wished  for ;  the 
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baggage  being  placed  in  a  convenient  spot,  die  moles  were 
fdlowed  to  roll  and  feed  on  the  plain.  The  alcalde  would 
not  budge  for  the  seigeant,  who  desired  quarters  and  fo- 
rage for  payihent.  I  waited  on  him,  and  in  the  most  re* 
spectful  but  firm  manner  requested  accommodations.  The 
suilenness  and  supociliousness  ctf  diis  man  of  brief  audiori- 
ty^  was  to  me  unaccountable.  I  called  the  peons  together^ 
in  order  to  make  payment — the  usual  hire  of  the  country  is  a 
real-«»to  be  sure,  the  sum  in  our  country  is  trivial,  but  be- 
fore I  knew  what  the  fare  was,  I  made  it  known  to  them, 
that  I  should  pay  them  dooble  the  usual  fare.  Whether  it 
was  a  presumption  upon  this  voluntary  promise,  either  that 
I  must  be  very  silly  or  very  rich,  as  payment  of  any  kind,  in 
former  times,  was  so  rare  an  occurrence,  and  stripes  were 
ofteoer  given  than  reals,  it  seems  that  th^  alcalde  calculated 
upon  my  weakness,  and  his  remoteness  firom  responsibiliQr ; 
he  would  neither  give  an  answer,  nor,  as  was  his  established 
duty,  provide  accommodations,  though  many  houses  were 
tenantless,  and  at  his  command ;  the  public  law  and  custom 
requires  of  him,  if  fuel  or  food  be  required,  to  cause  it  to  be 
furnished  at  a  reasonable  price*  Night  being  close  at  hand, 
I  directed  the  sei^eant  to  seek  the  best  vacant  house,  which 
he  soon  found  and  soon  occupied  it ;  as  we  carried  idl  the 
furniture  we  required  about  us,  we  weie  soon  fixed,  and  our 
hammocks  up ;  we  then  called  upon  the  alcalde,  tendering 
silver  in  payment,  for  fuel,  milk,  and  eggs,  and  for  bread  if 
any  was  to  be  purchased.  The  alcalde  said  nothing,  did 
nothing,  and)  in  fact  gave  no  orders  in  our  presence-^but 
as  our  guide  knew  the  man,  and  how  to  ingratiate  himsrif 
with  the  inhabitants,  he  soon  found  that  fuel,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  bread  were  abundant,  and  he  purdiased  accordingly ; 
bat  the  alcalde  had  signified  his  displeasure  to  any  one  who 
would  dare  to  sell  any.  The  sergeant,  therefore,  insisted  on 
paying  first  the  price  asked,  and  then  taking  whatever  we  requi- 
red.   We  thus  got  guarapa  for  the  peons,  bread,  cake  cho- 
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colatCt  Bome  manteca  or  oil  for  stews— abutter  we  had  not 
seen  since  we  left  Susacon^  and  the  cook  was  at  length  en- 
abled to  go  to  woric ;  milk  was  obtained  by  Vincent,  at  some 
distance ;  and  the  peons  were  called  upon  to  receive  their 
pay.  They  had  some  unexplained  difference  among  them* 
selveSf  and  one  of  them  came  forward  to  leoeive  for  the 
whole.  Some  discontent  was  visible  among  the  others, 
and  I  signified,  that  I  would  pay  each  individual  into  his 
own  hand  ;  this  was  signified  to  them  aU  by  the  sergeant ;  a 
considerable  number  exulted  in  this,  and  the  spokesman 
menaced  them  :  and  turning  to  nie,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
signified  that  the  alcalde  had  told  them  not  to  take  the  fare 
I  ofiered,  nor  less  than  four  times  the  common  fare ;  I  cal- 
led  for  the  alcalde,  who  acknowledged  the  declaration ;  I  was 
determined  to  resist  this  design  of  robbery,  countenanced 
by  a  magistrate;  I  prepared  myself  to  resist  the  insdenoeof 
this  unworthy  man,  and  to  repel  any  outrage,  such  as  the 
menaces  of  a  part  of  the  peons  unreservedly  held  forth.  I 
accordingly  discharged  my  pistols  in  the  air,  and  reloaded 
them  with  ball  and  buck«shot  in  their  presence,  and  caused 
our  people  to  be  at  hand  armed  ;  then  calling  upon  the  aU 
calde,  I  intimated  my  knowledge  of  his  character ;  my  per* 
flonal  acquaintance  with  the  Intendant  of  the  department, 
whom  I  should  see  in  a  few  days,  and  that  I  should  make 
his  conduct  known ;  that  I  should  now  deposit  in  his  hands^ 
if  he  required  it,  the  fare  for  each  peon  ;  that  it  should  be 
double  the  ordinary  fare ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  repress 
their  insolence  and  their  menaced  robbery  ;  and  that^  if  any  vi- 
olence should  be  attempted,  I  should  feel  myself  compelled 
to  shoot  him  as  their  abettor.  The  effect  was  electrical,  he 
now  talked  with  volubility  and  superabundant  meanness. 
The  peons  were  called,  and  paid  individually  by  me,[and  on 
returning  to  the  quarters  we  occupied,  the  alcalde  followed 
us,  with  two  dozen  of  eggs,  which  he  insbted  on  present« 
bg  to  us.    I  had  so  &r  recovered  my  strength,  that  I  deter* 
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mined  to  move  early— we  had  an  abundant  repast,  and,  as 
usual  in  this  fine  climate,  a  balmy  repose. 

This .  statement,  given  merely  to  show  the  difficulties  in 
which  a  stranger  b  placed,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with 
a  man  of  a  vicious  temper ;  the  necessity  of  appearing  able 
and  prepared  to  repel  outrage,  how  necessary  it  is  to  pursue 
a  decisive  conduct  without  violating  decorum  in  word  or 
action.  On  more  occasions  than  (his  I  found  it  to  be  not 
only  necessary,  but  the  only  certain  mode  of  repelling  inso- 
lence and  wantonness  from  such  people. 

This  village  stands  in  a  position  peculiarly  wild  and  re* 
markable ;  in  crossing  the  valley  to  approach  it,  the  Sierra 
appeared  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  but  as  we  neared  the 
town,  the  -perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  lofty,  naked,  and 
unbroken,  seemed  so  close  as  to  t>e  within  stone-throw,  and 
so  elevated  as  to  appear  rather  to  incline  towards  us  than 
firom  us ;  its  direction  was  north  and  south ;  we,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day's  journey,  traversed  the  prolongation 
of  this  ridge  on  the  oppo^te  side  from  south  to  north,  where 
the  serrated  rocks  seen  from  Humano  carp  Baxo  now  appear* 
ed  like  the  debris  of  a  vast  artificial  rampart  piled  against 
the  wall  on  tlie  exterior  or  east  side. 

On  Saturday  the  14th  December,  at  six  o'clock,  and  re* 
descending  to  the  valley  by  which  we  had  entered,  we  took 
a  southern  direction  for  ^bout  two  miles,  where  this  vast 
wall  was  cut  across  by  a  valley  running  from  east  to  west, 
and  between  the  interval  of  which  it  formed  one  side.  Be* 
low  the  winding  ridges  on  the  opposite  range,  several  streams 
flowed  into  a  common  channel,  and  numerous  paths  diverged 
from  this  place  to  three  of  the  cardinal  points.  Our  path  lay 
the  nearest  to  the  ridge  of  Humano  caro  Baxo^  and  our  pas- 
sage was  to  the  north-west,  an  ascent  for  more  than  three 
miles  over  immense  rocks,  where  some  industry  had  been 
exercised  in  constructing  rude  timber  bridges,  leading  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  over  deep  fissures  which  the  mountain 
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idod  had  not  dug  a  passage,  our  aacent  was  tedious,  diffi* 
cult,  dangerous,  and  vexatious;  repeated  halts  lo  rest  the 
inappreckMy  patient  and  persevering  mules,  enabled  us  to 
contemplBte  the  enormous  masses  of  rode  which  formed 
die  slope  of  that  Sierra,  whose  south-east  side  appeared  ISie 
a  wall  springing  from  a  green  pastufe  perpendicular  to  the 
heavens* 

We  at  length  overcame  this  rockf  ascent,  and  entered 
upon  die  wle  o(  a  mountain  sloping  indeed,  but  very  steep, 
and  covered  with  beaudfol  verdure.  We  passed  a  hato^ 
where  horses  and  mules  were  bred  and  collected,  and  saw 
some  very  fine  catde ;  but  our  ascent  became  so  steep  that 
the  march  could  be  continued  only  by  a  track,  like  a  shelf 
round  the  mountain,  some  miles  below  its  summit,  but  sdU 
so  high  at  the  pebbled  shelf  upon  which  we  rode  in  ungle 
file,  that  cattle  beneath  us  were  distinguishable  by  the  naked 
eye  only  like  litde  flies  upon  a  carpet,  and  lofty  clumps  of 
fiirest  trees  were  diminished  into  bouquettes. 

This  was  the  worst  specimen  of  steep  and  lofty  passages, 
on  paths  not  broader  than  a  quarto  volume,  we  had  yet  met^ 
rad,  though  wrought  originally  by  art  into  level  planes,  now^ 
by  the  attrition  and  descent  of  die  soil  fit>m  the  inward  side, 
formed  a  very  decided  inclination  to  the  abyss.  To  ascend 
and  attempt  to  travel  such  a  path,  even  on  foot,  at  home, 
would  be  deemed  dangerously  wantcMi,  and  full  of  positive 
hazard ;  the  head  is  apt  to  ring  and  the  eyes  become  dizzy 
in  looking  down  tram  hdghts  not  a  third  of  the  elevation 
we  now  travelled  upon  without  hesitation,  thoi^  not  with* 
out  apprehension.  But,  while  examining  the  question  how 
we  ^ould  pass  such  precijHoes,  we  already,  without  hesata* 
tion,  or  any  eftct  upon  our  heads  or  eyes,  had  advanced 
considerably ;  and  I  could  not  resolve  it  by  any  other  rea« 
aoning,  thui  the  confidence  which  is  gradually  acquired  in 
Ae  safi^ty,  firmness,  and  sagacity  of  the  mule,  which  treads 
upon  the  roughest  cliffii  with  as  much  fimmess,  and  more 
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prudenoe  tboithe  goat  The  horse  is  sometimes  tained  to 
equal  sureoess  of  foot  in  the  Andes;  but  it  is  only  where 
hmling,  or  habitually  associated  with  mules,  that  this  stea- 
diness is  acquired ;  the  riding  horse  is  accustomed  not  to 
seek  or  select  its  own  path»  the  hand  of  the  rider  directs  him; 
and  the  rider  is  not  always  as  wise  as  the  mule  be  rides. 
The  mule  is  injured*  nay^  rendered  useless  by  being  constant- 
ly governed  by  the  bit ;  the  safest  course  in  riding  the  mule  is 
to  bold  a  free  or  loose  rdn,  and  if  the  mule  requires  to  be  ex- 
cited, it  is  e&cted  by  the  spur,  and  not  by  feeling  his  mouth. 
It  is  the  rule  of  prudence  therefore  to  do  no  more  than  give 
the  direction  vrith  the  hand,  and  the  mule  will  not  only 
choose  the  best  but  the  safest  path.  When  we  had  gained 
a  broader  path,  and  once  more  found  forests  and  sweet 
streams  of  water,  vi^  resolved  to  bivouac  and  ctine;  we  ac- 
cordingly selected  a  shady  spot,  contiguous  to  a  limpid 
mountain  stream,  hung  up  our  hammocks  in  the  shade,  and 
having  provided  some  wine,  as  we  uidformly  did  wherever 
any^was  to  be  purchased,  we  had  laid  in  at  Tucuyo  sufficient 
to  serve  to  the  close  of  this  day.  We  dined,  and  hada  plea* 
sant  nap. 

We  were  mounted  at  three  o'clock.  This  proved  to  be 
the  most  unpleasant  evening  which  we  had  yet  experienced. 
Some  rain  had  faUen  to  the  west  and  nordi,  and  the  road 
passing  through  deep  forests  of  lofty  trees,  the  product  of  a 
very  rich  soil  and  a  warm  temperature,  the  path  lay  over  S 
Uack  soapy  loam  ;  the  softness  of  the  soil,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  path  had  produced  sloughs  and  tmUe^ladders^  for 
I  know  no  other  expression  by  which  to  designate  them. 
The  mule  unifintnly  steps  in  the  space  where  the  mule  pre- 
ceding hun  had  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof;  there  the  mud  ac* 
cumulates  and  becomes  doughy  and  tenacious,  the  mule 
sdll  prefers  the  open  space,  where  a  trace  of  a  step  is  per- 
ceptibie,  to  attempting  a  new  step,  or  to  step  on  ground  ap« 
parently  more  firm ;  thus  succes^e  mules  always  treading 
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in  the  same  precis  spot,  the  ground  appears  Hke  a  ladder, 
in  which  lines  of  earth  cross  the  way,  and  rising  between 
the  spaces,  which  form  a  puddle  more  or  less  deep  and 
difficuit,  as  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry.  The  ascent  through 
this  wilderness  was,  in  this  particular  way,  both  dangerous 
and  unpleasant ;  Richard  and  myself  have  been  at  dMerent 
times  dismounted,  or  found  it  prudent  to  dismount,  as  the 
mules  often  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  their  legs  firom  the 
slough,  those  cross  lines  of  earth  which  give  the  resemblance 
of  a  ladder  being  wholly  insecure,  if  by  accident  a  mule 
treads  upon  one,  the  effect  is  to  sink  deeper  in  the  intervening 
spaces* 

We  had  a  slight  shower  as  we  ascended  half  a  mile 
from  our  bivouac,  and  had  "  cloaked  aW^  for  the  reception 
of  the  showers  which  the  clouds  appeared  ready  to  pour 
upon  us ;  the  slippery  soil  would  not  admit  of  moving  in 
more  than  Indian  file  ;  and  our  train  of  ten  mules  made  the 
march  slow  and  tedious.  The  ba^irge  mules  were  more 
feeble  than  our  own,  and,  as  we  were  eager  to  reach  our 
place  of  rest;  we  pushed  on  with  the  sei^geant  in  advance, 
leaving  the  two  servants  and  muleteers  to  bring  up  the  bs^» 
gage;  the  rain  soon  wholly  separated  us;  it  was  not  yet 
dark,  but  the  rain  was  in  our  faces,  though  our  oiUcloth 
cloaks  had  performed  the  service  they  were  provided  for  ad- 
mirably ;  we  had  at  length  to  descend.  Our  proposed  hatt> 
ing  i^ace  was  jtgua  Obispo^*  We  had  passed  an  empty,  but 
spacious  bungalow,  which  had  been  a  Spanish  post  during 
the  war,  and  were  inclined  to  stop  there,  but  we  continued  our 
way,  though  the  rain  never  ceased,  and  it  was  afaready  night, 
with  even  more  than  the  darkness  incident  to  rain,  if  theie 
had  been  a  path  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  it,  and 
our  sole  reliance  now  was  not  to  be  separated,  to  avoid  pre- 
cipices or  ditches  by  very  gradual  advances,  and  to  trust  to 
the  mules  for  a  path-way  guide,  and  to  the  sei^;eant  for 
knowledge  of  the  country.    Elizabeth's  Uack  mule  had 
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traveHed  that  route  beforei  and  singularly  enough  had  pur* 
sued  the  right  track,  my  mule  led  me  in  another  direction, 
which,  though  secure  from  any  precipice,  as,  upon  recon- 
noitering  the  next  morning,  I  found ;  but  to  have  pursued 
that  track,  would  have  been  to  go  largely  out  of  the  way. 
By  hailing,  and  renewing  the  engagement  not  to  separate,  I 
retraced  my  steps  and  joined  my  companions.  The  sergeant 
had  disappeared  altogether ;  and  the  baggage  and  attendants 
were  we  knew  not  how  far  behind.  The  shadow  of  a  dis- 
tant sierra,  which  seemed  to  cross  our  path  in  occasional 
gusts,  was  exposed^  and  its  outline  seen  distinctly  ;  we  found 
the  mules  had  led  us  among  rocks,  between  which  rich  her- 
bage and  some  wormwood  grew  up  and  brushed  our  legs ; 
and  we  continued  to  wind  down  through  these  rocky  and 
shelving,  but  not  very  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain — 
when  the  welcome  shout  of  the  sergeant's  voice  advised  us 
that  he  had  found  quarters  ! 

Had  he  found  a  palace  the  information  couM  not  be  more 
acceptable ;  but  what  a  house !  what  a  condition  were  we 
all  in — ^no  house  was  yet  visible  to  our  vision,  and,  were  it 
broad  day,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  to  find  it :  our 
eyes  had  been  afiected  by  the  rain,  which  beat  upon  us  in 
front,  and  which  our  oil-cloths  could  not,  at  last,  altogether 
protect  us  against.  An  oil-cloth  capuchine,  or  capot,  which 
I  had  provided  to  be  attached  to  my  cloak,  I  had  fcHtunately 
placed  over  my  hat,  and  this  protected  my  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. I  found  the  sergeant  leading  my  mule  with  one  hand, 
and  Elizabeth's  with  the  other,  apd  he  placed  me  by  the 
side  of  a  rock,  upon  which  my  foot  rested,  and  I  dismounted^ 
more  feeble  than  I  had  suspected.  We  had  come  40  miles, 
and  had  been  under  incessant  rain  four  hours ;  I  found  it 
necessary  to  have  help  to  enter  the  hovel,  in  which  an  earth- 
en cup  of  oil,  with  a  feebly  lighted  wick  in  it,  now  enabled 
me  to  ^*  see  land"  for  the  first  time.  The  sergeant  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  bodi  as  thcvoughly  drenched  as  I  was^ 
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attended  more  to  me  than  to  themselves :  we  entered  Ae 
place  intended  for  a  door,  and  found  the  whole  space  witlun 
apparently  occupied  by  hammocks*  over  which  hung  some 
implements  of  war*  uniform  coats,  swords,  and  leather  caps, 
indicating  the  occupants  to  be  military  men.  A  female  of 
the  house  appeared,  and  to  her  Elisabeth  recommended  her- 
self; the  sergeant  had  only  to  place  our  mules  in  safety,  and 
our  saddles ;  our  blankets  had  been,  in  the  warm  i^lleys, 
imprudently  transferred  to  the  baggage,  which  did  not,  in 
jGict,  arrive  until  late  in  the  next  day,  the  ariero  and  servants 
having  halted  at  the  Spanish  camp«  The  sergeant  had 
brought  my  hammock,  and,  without  ceremony,  began  to 
suspend  it  within  the  inmost  hammock,  die  incumbent  of 
which,  assuming  the  tone  of  the  parade,  in  a  bois  vaiee  for- 
bid the  sergeant  from  hanging  up  my  hammock  there; 
though  very  feeble,  the  uif^ency  required  exertion,  and,  as- 
suming a  correspcmding  parade  tone^  I  ordered  the  sergcaat 
peremptorily  to  fix  up  my  hammock  in  that  place ;  whether 
my  Spanish  was  perfecdy  classical  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  the  sei^^eant  replied  in  sailor's  style,  **  Aye^  aye^ 
Coronel^^^  and  in  a  few  seconds,  by  crawling  beneath  the 
suspended  cords  of  five  liammocks^  I  found  myself  in  the 
sixth  of  the  row,  with  full  room,  and  very  much  to  my  satis* 
faction— *for  niy  fatigue  was  excessive*  The  word  colonel 
had  the  effect  which  the  seigeant  expected,  my  suspended 
ne^hbour  changed  the  pitch  of  his  voice  to  that  of  com- 
placency  and  equality,  (aid  addressed  himself  successively  to 
me  in  Spanish  and  French*  I  had«  in  remonstrating  against 
his  opposition  to  my  accommodation,  signified  that  the 
world  was  not  made. for  any  one  man,  and  that  the  house 
which  received  five  lodgers  in  a  dreary  night,  might  very 
well  accommodate  as  many  more  if  there  was  room*  We 
soon  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  he  deplored  my  suflfer- 
ing  under  such  weather,  and  calling  to  a  lieutenant,  who  was 
swuiging  atong^ide  him,  obtained  finom  his  haversack  a  bot- 
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de  of  aguanSente — ^I  should  cdl  it  whiskey  any  where  else^ 
bot  if  it  bad  been  champaign,  it  would  not  have  been  more 
welcome;  he  brought  a  giU  tumbler  of  clear  glass ;  mischance 
had  left  a  gap  in  one  side  of  it,  but  he  filled  it  asjidl  as  U 
would  hMj  and  presented  it  to  me,  assuring  me  it  was  equal 
to  a  blanket  in  such  a  nighty  and  in  such  a  pickle ;  it  was 
dear  as  rock  ciystal,  and  the  flavour  could  not  be  disagree- 
able, as  I  diank  it  all,  and  thanked  the  giver ;  it  was  of  es« 
sentid  service.  Bichiad  had,  with  a  soldier's  discretion, 
said  nothing,  but  hung  up  his  hammock  athwart  at  one  end 
of  the  others,  and  went  sedately  to  sleep.  Elizabeth  had 
been  ushered  into  a  small  nook  about  eight  feet  by  six,  in 
which  there  were  four  other  females.  It  was  a  country  of 
canes,  and  where  the  cane  and  bamboo  grow  there  is  seldom 
any  plank  or  squared  timber.  The  only  accommodation 
Elizabeth  could  find  was  a  cold  earthen  floor,  or  literally  a 
shelf  of  canes,  which  extended  al6ng  the  wall  on  one  side 
of  Ae  room,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  there,  after  ob« 
taintng  some  fix)d,  of  which  the  sei^eant  had  become  the 
unbidden  caterer,  she  went  to  sleep,  none  of  us  being  able 
to  change  our  clothes. 

I  found  by  our  conversation  that  my  friend,  along  side, 
was  a  colonel  in  command  of  a  light  corps  {cazadares) ;  that 
those  who  were  along  side  him  were  officers  of  his  regiment, 
and  he  was  not  wanting  in  confidential  discourse ;  he  enqui* 
red  my^iame,  the  rank  I  had  held  in  the  United  States  army, 
the  names  and  relation  of  the  young  officer  and  his  sister 
who  accompanied  me,  and  found  that  the  sergeant  of  Grena* 
diers,  in  my  suite,  had  been  ordered  on  the  service  in  com- 
pliment to  me,  as  it  was  neither  boastful  nor  insidious,  having 
nothing  to  expect  from  him,  I  advised  him  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  thanks  of  Congress  at  Cucuta ;  this 
to  my  surprise  he  had  heard  of,  and  something  of  my  his- 
tory, in  which  he  was  more  correct  than  could  have  been 
thought  possible,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it  myself.    The 
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Storm  grew  thicker  at  midnight,  but  what  with  iatigoe  and 
the  aguardiente^  my  first  recollection  was  to  find  the  light  of 
a  dear  dawn  penetrating  the  disarrayed  wattled  partition  of 
earth  and  cane  which  had  composed  the  exteri(»r  wall  of 
the  house,  through  which  all  the  winds  of  heaven  found  free 
access;  but  our  hammocks  hung  above  the  wasted  aper^ 
tures,  and  though  the  floors  were  deluged,  we  were  diy, 
and  not  uncomfortable  under  all  circumstances. 

Our  baggage  had  not  arrived  in  the  night,  and  the  old 
colonel  was  the  first  in  motion.  His  comrades  were  speed- 
tly  equipt,  and  as  our  midnight  conversation  had  made  us 
known,  we  were  now  glad  to  see  each  other^  after  our  ac» 
quaintance.  They  were  soon  mounted.  The  Colonel  sig^ 
nified  that  he  was  proceeding  in  advance  of  General  Ur- 
daneta  who  was  ordered  to  move  in  concert  with  the  divi-i 
sions  of  Paez  and  Colonel  Manrique,  the  object  contempla- 
ted to  seize  McH^les  by  stratagem,  or  at  least,  expel  him 
from  the  coast,  that  Ms,  corps  was  to  be  in  advance,  and 
procure  information ;  and  that  we  should  meet  General 
Urdaneta  on  our  route,  which  proved  correct. 
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in  the  house  where  Bdirar  and  MoriUo  negodated  and  slep^— aneodota  of.*— 
UasoooQBtaUe  influence  of  the  Spanish  agents  over  the  press.— The  pro- 
positions of  Bolivar  in  favour  of  humanity— both  armies»  unknown  to  each 
other,  in  a  desperate  situation.— Sucre's  first  public  appearance  ss  a  confi- 
dential negodator— policy  of  Bolivar— recnnts  and  reoiganises  his  amy»  and 
with  sorprisiqg  celerity  i^esrsat  Carthagena,  and  prepares fi>r  its  falL— Com- 
missioners to  Spain.— Ifarch^precipices—fiitigue— hah  at  the  finit  of  a  steep 
descent.— llanners  of  the  peasantiy— cheierfuhiess  universalis— Move  off  the 
rosd  towards  Truxillo. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  our  baggage  bad  not  yet  arrived; 
the  i^bt,  tbougb  in  a  northern  clinurte  it  would  be  deemed 
temperate,  was  here  cod,  and  the  want  of  our  blankets  sen* 
ubly  felt.  They  reached  Obispos  at  two  o'clock,  at  that 
time  the  excuses  of  the  ariero  and  Vmcent  were  accepted, 
as  the  inclemency  of  the  day  and  night  taught  us  to  think 
them  reasonable;  but  we  found  afterwards,  that  they  had 
determined,  on  setting  out,  to  stop,  though  not  to  sleep,  at 
the  l^>an]sh  camp ;  the  sdution  c^  which,  and  of  other  in- 
stances of  delay,  was  to  be  found  in  the  propensities  of  the 
ariero  and  our  domestic  Fincent  to  dancing  fiindangoes.  In 
&ct,  the  ariero  had  sent  on  hb  servant  the  day  before  to 
that  neighbourhood,  and  the  inclemency  of  die  weather  fa- 
voured the  fandango.  The  ariero  was  a  man  of  some  pro- 
per^, about  thirty  years  old,  and  amoi^  his  class  a  great 
coxcomb ;  our  domestic  was,  if  possible,  more  vain  of  his 
dancing  than  Vestris,  and  we  had  some  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing his  feats  in  that  way.    The  Caracas  folks,  humble 
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and  elevated,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  distinguished  above  all 
others  in  the  republic  as  graceful  dancers ;  it  was  therefore 
Vincent's  point  of  honour  to  demonstrate  *the  super*excel- 
lence  de  w  propia  pdsf  or,  as  he  said  himself,  de  todas  loa 
fuUurales  de  aquel  pais^  his  superiority  over  all  the  natives  of 
the  country. 

On  Monday,  16th  of  December,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  left 
this  miserable  cottage,  at  Agua  Obispos^  or  the  bishop's  water. 
It  may  have  been  a  village  or  town  in  former  times,  but  to 
us  it  was  invbible,  and  there  may  have  been  a  river  or  a  weli 
of  water  there,  but  probably  it  was  so  named  from  the  almost 
unceasing  rain  that  prevails  there,  and  which  gives  to  the 
plain  and  mountains  that  it  sprinkles  and  surrounds,  a  rich 
pasture ;  I  could  discover  but  two  more  dwellings,  and  of 
the  same  style  of  architecture,  in  the  place :  our  route,  after 
crossing  the  valley,  lay  along  the  ascent,  parallel  with  its  di- 
rection, two  miles ;  there  were  some  fine  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  peas,  and  other  pulse,  in  pretty  large  patches,  and  an 
apparently  well  laboured  culture ;  there  were  numerous  cat* 
tie  grazing,  which,  from  the  position  of  the  place,  must  be- 
long to  somebody,  and,  if  there  were  only  a  dozen  owners, 
th^  must  be  all  rich.  There  is  a  fact  which  has  not  been 
noticed  by  any  of  those  who  have  travelled  through  Colom- 
bia, and  which  the  scantiness  of  dwellings,  and  the  richness 
of  the  husbandry  calls  to  my  recollection,  as  it  has  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  population.  We  had  several  occasions  to 
regret  the  desertion  of  towns  ai^d  villages  on  the  road,  and,  at 
first,  concluded  that  their  population  had  been  all  destroyed  by 
the  war.  The  destruction  by  war  did  not  require  any  ex- 
ag^;eration,  but  we  found,  upon  better  inquiiy,  that  this 
solitude  was  &n  abandonment  always  near  the  high  roads, 
where  cultivation  was  rich  and  abundant,  which  was  accouqt- 
ed  for  by  some  intelligent  men,  whom  we  occasionally  fell 
in  with  on  the  road,  or  where  we  chanced  to  halt.  Where 
the  country  was  not  rich  in  cultivation,  the  villages  remained 
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mfaabited,  but  only  by  women,  aged,  or  infiuit  persons.  In 
tfie  rich  countries  the  whole  population  moved  en  mas^e^  with 
their  cattle,  to  some  of  the  remote  valleys,  out  of  the  reach  of  Ac 
pillage  or  the  inarch  of  armies ;  and  out  of  the  reach  too  of  die 
militaiy  conscription.  These  vacated  villages  and  houses,  add 
an  only  apparent  decay  to  the  actual  loss  by  the  war ;  it  was 
merely  apparent,  because  the  people  had  only  moved  out  of 
the  range  of  the  troops,  as  it  was  a  frequent  complaint  when 
we  reasoned  with  persons  who  replied  to  our  inquiries  for 
Iirovisions— **  JVb  aye  nada^^^  we  have  nothing — it  was  a 
frequent  apology  that  exaction  was  as  common  with  the 
tnx>p8  t>f  the  republic,  as  with  the  (jodas.  Our  appearance 
with  a  grenadier  in  uniform,  with  his  lance  in  front,  made 
us  look  entirely  military,  and  as  the  sei^^eant  was  the  usual 
fimige-master  and  purveyor,  the  people  on  the  roads  treated 
us  as  they  treated  all  mUitary  men,  who  too  often  obtained 
provisions  and  never  paid  for  them«  They  acknowledged* 
mdeed,  that  all  the  Colombian  native  troops  took  was  mere 
food,  or  perhaps  guarapa ;  but  the  Godas  not  only  took  pro- 
visions, but  any  moveable  they  cast  an  eye  upon,  often  broke 
(^n  the  chests,  and  abused  the  females,  destroying  also  in 
wantonness  what  could  not  be  useful  to  them.  The  three 
houses  of  jigua  Obispos  were  more  than  a  mile  apart,  and  in 
that  where  we  lodged,  there  were  more  than  twen^  females 
of  an  ages,  and  but  two  or  three  men  advanced  in  years. 

It  was  six  o*clock  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  Sierra,  and 
found  the  plains  and  verdant  slopes  of  the  ascent  on  both  sides 
enlivened  by  a  great  number  of  fine  horses,  horn  cattle,  and 
some  handsome  and  clean  fleeced  sheep.  As  we  could  not 
break&st  with  satisfaction  where  we  had  slept,  we  halted  at  tUb 
side  of  a  beautiful  rivulet  at  eight  o'clock,  and  made  a  sub* 
stantkil  breakfast.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  passed  to  the 
summits  of  a  distant  range  of  the  paramo,  where  it  deemed 
to  wait  till  we  should  move  out  of  the  way  of  shelter.  The 
^\  being  very  rich,  and  the  earth  soaked  by  the  last  week's 
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nin,  the  road  of  the  Siena  became,  in  some  places,  dipperjr 
and  dangerous  m  the  abrupt  descents.  When  I  had  read 
some  traveller's  account  of  the  dexterity  of  mules  in  such  si- 
tuations, I  confess  I  was  apprehensive  of  some  exaggeration^ 
but  my  incredulity  was  here  perfecdy  cured.  Elizabeth's 
Uack  mule  had  travelled  to  and  from  Bogota  befisre,  and  be* 
^des  being  a  manageable  and  safe  animal,  and  his  load  light, 
her  vivadty  led  her  to  pass  over  such  places,  even  before  the 
sergeant,  and  it  became  to  her  a  matter  of  sport ;  in  the  de* 
scent  from  the  Obispos  Sierra,  she  was  first  in  possession  of 
the  top  of  the  «carp,  and  her  mule  took  to  the  steep  in  a  very 
remarlEable  manner,  crossing  its  legs  on  the  margin  of  the 
mound,  and  actually  sliding  with  lids  haunches  a  little  de* 
pressed,  so  that  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards,  she  sat  as  erect 
and  easy  as  on  the  level  road,  and  her  descent  was  perfect^* 
quiet  and  secure.  The  vigour  d  my  mule  was  unsuitable  tof 
this  kind  of  adventure,  and  my  weight  added  to  that  of  the. 
mule,  lus  hoofs  usually  stuck  in  the  soil,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  descend  by  traversing  the  face  of  the  steep  zig«zag. 

We  reached  Carache  after  a  not  very  pleasant  ride  over 
the  Paramo  de  las  RasaSf  about  three  o^clock,  and  were  glad 
to  find  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  alcalde,  where  we  remained 
that  night,  and  having  experienced  the  want  of  wine  or 
some  liquor  in  the  cold  and  wet  we  had  been  exposed  to, 
no  wine  being  to  be  had,  we  procured  some  very  excellent 
aguardiente^  a  fine  alcdiol,  distilled  finom  maize,  pure  and 
colourless  as  a  crystal  spring,  and  laid  it  by  for  future  exi* 
gency.  The  village  scite  appears  to  have  been  chosen  in  a 
whim  ;  the  access  to  it,  as  we  travelled,  was  through  a  va- 
riety of  mazes,  through  hill  and  dale,  gien  and  rivulet, 
where  the  mountain  bases  approached  close,  and  thdr  sides 
immensely  elevated  and  steep ;  ri«ng  a  long  winding  track, 
covered  with  deep  forests,  we  suddenly  brcd^e  from  the  shade 
upon  the  flatted  summit  of  a  ridge,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  art,  across  a  valley,  and  to  have  ^ided 
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it  into  two,  each  df  which  was  to  be  aeen  distinctly,  for  many 
miles,  in  splendid  verdure ;  it  was  the  town  of  Santa  Ana, 
which  stands  upon  this  ridge,  on  the  south  end,  and  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  the  ridge  itself  about  two  miles,  and  the  le- 
vel i^ce  about  two  hundred  yards,  the  single  street  being 
about  fi^  feet  broad ;  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  in  the 
same  alignment,  but  stand  apart,  and  as  the  south  end  of  the 
causeway  approaches  the  Siena,  the  road  ascends  and  leads 
over  a  paramo  where  vegetation  is  stunted,  and  the  surface 
has  the  appearance  of  a  black  turf,  with  some  ferns,  aud  two 
species  of  the  whortle*berry*  This  causeway,  for  it  conveys 
the  impression  of  an  artificial  creation,  is  the  only  thorough* 
&re,  and  appears  like  the  summit  of  a  vast  bridge  thrown 
over  to  umte  two  lofty  mountains,  whidi,  without  this  com* 
monication  at  that  place,  would  render  the  journey  dfficult 
and  circuitous.  Its  inhabitants  trade  in  mules,  wheat,  taaize^ 
barley,  and  other  products,  and  transport  merchandize.  The 
valleys,  intersected  by  the  causeway  east  and  west,  present 
the  most  agreeable  pictures  of  a  country  well  settled  and  cuU 
tivation  abundant  It  has  a  much  better  church  than  towns 
of  more  celebrity.  It  being  the  only  highway,  exi)osed  it  to 
much  depredation  during  the  war,  and  its  streets  often  de* 
higed  with  blood ;  many  of  its  nihabitants  had  transferred 
tfadr  families  to  the  remote  valleys,  some  of  whom  the  al« 
calde  said  were  returning.  The  winnowing  of  grain  on  the 
ade  of  a  steep  acclivity,  and  the  circular  threshing  floors,  are 
seen  here  in  the  same  sQrle  as  in  Egypt,  Hindustan,  Persia, 
and  Boutan :  a  circle  of  stones  placed  on  the  edge,  about  three 
feet  above  the  floor,  has  in  the  centre  an  upright  post,  to 
which  is  attached  a  light  beam,  as  long  as  the  semi-dia- 
meter of  the  circle ;  the  central  end  is  placed  by  an  eye  or 
bole  oa  a  pin  or  pivot  in  the  central  post,  and  the  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen,  are  attached  to  this  light  beam,  and  the 
riieafs  of  grain  are  laid  within  the  track  of  the  circle,  around 
which  they  move,  and  thus  tread  out  the  grain ;  die  abun* 
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danoe  of  gram  as  unequivocdly  proved  by  the  number  of 
these  treading  floors,  and  by  the  fiict,  diat  such  establish* 
ments  are  kept  as  a  business  like  a  grist-mill,  to  thresh  the 
grain  of  other  persons  than  the  owners.  The  cattle  were  so 
numerous  in  the  north  valley,  that  I  inquired  and  learned 
there  were  several  hiUas^  where  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  sale 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  Here  I  first  learned  that  the 
Colombian  government,  finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
termined to  exterminate  the  cattle  as  well  as  the  people,  and 
produced  in  some  parts  a  scarcity,  had  by  a  public  regulation 
forbidden  the  killing  of  calves  or  cows,  so  that  veal  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  Colombia,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  has  ob- 
tained the  spontaneous  applause  of  the  peo{^.  The  akalde 
did  not  fail  to  let  us  know  we  slept  in  the  apartment  which 
BoUvar  more  than  once  occupied,  and  mentioned  some  oc* 
currences,  which  circumstances  dkl  not  permit  me  to 
note ;  there  were  three  rooms,  we  slept  in  the  central.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Moiillo,  in  1820,  dated  his  over- 
tures to  Bolivar  for  an  armistice ;  and  it  was  in  this  house 
they  met  and  slept  after  the  preliminary  forms  of  negociation 
were  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  central  room  they  first  met. 
Morillo  suggested  that  they  might  occupy  the  northern  and 
southern  rooms  for  repose,  but  Bdivar  preferred  the  central 
room,  and  proposed  that  they  should  hang  both  their  ham« 
mocks  in  that  room,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
ccMiversation,  and  it  was  so  settled,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  discourse. 

The  negociations,  and  the  armistice  that  followed,  conclu- 
ded at  Santa  Ana  and  TruxiUo,  which  all  belong  to  the  same 
event,  have  never  been  truly  published ;  the  public  journals 
of  the  United  States  at  that  period,  strange  to  rdate,  were, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  either  generally  passive  or  un- 
accountably  hostile  to  South  America ;  this  malign  temper 
was  carried  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent,  that  the  Spanish 
agents  had  iree  access  for  the  publication  of  the  most  gross 
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misrepresentations^  which,  too,  had  a  material  and  disad- 
vantageous efEect  on  the  rich  commerce  of  those  countries ; 
but  die  refutations  of  those  calumnies  were  not  permiited  to 
be  pubfished ;  or,  if  some  one  was  found  to  puUi^  the  true 
state  of  things,  the  adverse  prints  maintained  a  systematic 
silence ;  unl^  when  there  hsqipened  to  be  news  hostile  to 
the  republican  cause.  Those  oetebrated  negociations  incur- 
red this  exclusion  and  suppressi(Mi ;  nay,  stories  wholly 
contnuy  to  the  fiicts  were^  published,  and  refutation  not  lis- 
tened  to.  Perhea>9^in  ib€  history  of  the  world,  a  negociation 
so  singular  and  novel  in  its  character,  so  magnanimous  and 
bcdd^  or  more  consbtent  with  humsmity  and  wisdom,  cannot 
be  found.  It  had  also  features  that  seldom  appear  on  the 
theatre  of  diplomacy ;  premeditated  deceit,  personal  artifice, 
and  cunning,  ui^rtunately  belong  to  all  diplomatic  pro- 
ceedings, and  this  negociation  b  cUstinguished,  by  being 
proposed  in  deceit,  in  a  premeditated  determination  to  be 
rendered  nugatory ;  while  on  the  other  side,  this  premedita- 
ted perfidy  was  perfectly  antic^ated,  and  yet  the  negociation 
was  conducted  as  if  no  such  knowledge  was  possessed ;  bat 
it  was  made  use  of  to  establish  generous  principles  of  war,  and 
to  abrc^;ate  that  barbarous  system  of  massacre  in  cold  blood,, 
which  MoriHo  himself  had  practised. 

It  was  known  to  Bolivar,  that  Morillo  had  received  the 
permission  which  he  sought,  of  returning  to  Spain  upon  the 
avowed  hopelessness  erf*  subjugating  Colombia  ;  he  had  soli- 
cited authori^  to  precede  his  departure  by  overtures,  such 
as  he  might  deem  eligible  for  an  armistice,  in  order  to  lead 
to  further  negociations,  and,  if  practicaUe,  a  reconciliation ; 
he  was  authorised  to  address  Bolivar  with  the  tide  of  Gene- 
ral of  the  Colombian  forces,  thereby  acknowledging  the  na- 
tional- title ;  and  to  Ihfnit  the  negociation,  if  its  progress  was 
not  propitious,  to  a  period  that  should  leave  Spain  at  liberty 
to  meet  a  failure  with  reinforcements,  in  the  event  of  failure. 
The  proposition  proceeded  from  Morillo,  and  even  the  forms 
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were  suggested  by  him.  Morillo  was,  in  fact,  in  a  deq|M- 
rate  situation  wh»  he  received  these  powers;  he  must  have 
been  ccHnpelied  to  embark,  if  he  had  been  pushed  by  a  ibroe 
of  f<»ir  thousand  men ;  and  to  retire  under  such  circum- 
stances, after  being  denominated  pae^fieador^  and  after  so 
many  outrages  agamst  humanity,  was  to  retire  under  unmi- 
tigable  infamy.  If  he  could  negoctate  even  a  truce,  it 
would  leave  him  an  qyportunity  of  redriiig  without  notori- 
ous shame,  and  devolve  upon  Us  successor  all  the  haarard 
and  the  responsibility  which  he  wished  to  av(»d.  But  what  is 
most  singular,  is,  tint  neither  Morillo  nor  fioUvar  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  ccmdition  of  the  other ;  each  per- 
hips  was  engrossed  by  the  feebleness  of  their  own  condition. 

The  Colombian  forces  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  state, 
and  all  resources  were  ai^iarently  ezhausled;  the  corps> 
which  were  embodied,  were  very  short  of  their  complement, 
and  it  became  necessiary  to  divide  them  into  detachments, 
$uid  canton  them,  in  order  to  derive  from  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country  local  sutttistence,  which  they  had  not  the  means 
to  draw  to  faead>quarters ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  ar- 
my would,  even  thus  diqiersed,  disband  altogether.  Both 
generals,  in  their  own  comseption,  were  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  we  must  account  for  the  ready 
acceptation  of  MoriUo's  propositions  fcx*  an  armistice.  Mo- 
rillo thus  assured  ah  opportunity  to  dbentangle  himself  from 
a  war  now  hopeless ;  Bolivar  saw  in  it  die  salvation  of  the 
republic,  of  which,  although  he  had  never  deqMired,  it  had 
not  been  at  any  time,  even  affcer  the  evacuation  <^  Carthi^^ena, 
in  a  crisis  more  serious. 

The  plan  of  Bolivar  was  instantly  formed— circular  <»der8 
were  issued  to  the  commanding  officers  of  divisions  and  sta- 
tions—and upon  their  steady  and  exact  conformity  to  their 
instructioos,  the  triumph  of  their  country  depended-— that 
the  plan  to  be  pursued  was  digested  with  eve,  and  all  that 
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itmained)  was  £br  each  to  act  in  his  particular  province,  as 
if  the  &te  of  every  thing  depended  upon  each  individual. 

The  details  of  the  negociation^  the  correspondence  on  both 
sides,  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
each  chief,  to  digest  the  propositions  on  which  pacification 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  was  to  be  founded — were  all  an- 
ticipated ;  a  line  of  demarcation  was  to  be  fixed,  beyond 
which  troops^  on  either  side,  were  not  to  pass,  had  been  in 
the  first  instance  provisionally  conceded  ;  but  upon  exami- 
nation  it  was  found,  that  the  proposed  line  would  put  the 
Spaniards  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  great  magazine  of 
provisions,  the  catde  of  the  plains ;  a  new  line  was  suggest- 
ed by  Bolivar,  and  agreed  upon  -,  and  care  was  taken,  pend- 
ing tiiese  transactions,  to  make  known  to  the  country,  that 
the  overture  came  from  the  Spaniards,  that  it  was  opened 
even  with  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence, and  that  nothing  seemed  now  to  be  necessary, 
but  to  present  a  numerous  army  in  powerful  attitude,  to  shew 
Aat,  though  desirous  of  peace,  they  were  prepared  to  assert 
independence,  by  energy  and  arms ;  the  occasion  served  also 
to  draw  forth  resources,  to  sustain  as  well  as  to  recruit  the 
army,  and  with  adequate  effect ;  though  a  few  weeks  before 
it  was  apprehended  that  every  resource  was  exhausted.    As 
soon  as  the  first  effects  of  this  new  impulse  were  percepti- 
ble, and  with  a  view  to  disembarass  the  proceedings  by  his 
presence,  Bolivar  devolved  upon  Colonel  Sucre  and  Colonel 
J.  Breceiio  Mendez,  the  charge  of  attending  to  the  negocia- 
tions,  and  he  signified  that,  pending  these  measures,  he 
would  retire  to  the  plains.    By  an  unprecedented  march,  af- 
ter writing  a  letter  at  St.  Christoval,  tiie  first  account  heard 
of  Bolivar,  was  his  appearance  in  his  friend  Montilla's  camp, 
before  Carthagena ;  where  having  put  in  motion  the  a&irs  of 
the  siege,  and,  as  if  he  had  passed  upon  wings,  he  appeared 
again,  near  the  army,  at  TruxiUo. 

88 
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MoriUo  could  not  believe  that  Bolivar  had  been  at  Carthage- 
na :  he  was  soon  convinced,-*-tbe  place  surrendered.   Bdivar 
had  re-organised  bb  army,  and  pressed  MoriUo  not  to  su&r 
the  negociation  to  be  conducted  so  tardily ;  as  the  delay  was 
assuring  advantages  to  Spain,  while  it  o&red  only  disadvan- 
tages to  Colombia ;  and  he  made  a  proposition  of  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  it  was  to  fix  the  principles  upon  which  war,  if  it 
should  be  unfortunately  renewed,  might  be  in  future  con- 
ducted ;  and  he  stated  specifically  a  aeries  of  propositions, 
which  were  to  arrest  massacres,  assure  good  treatment  to 
prisoners,  establish  cartels  of  exchange  <^  prisoners,  and  the 
abrogation  of  every  cruelty  which  called  for  retaliation ;  as 
holding  prisoners  in  manacles,  and  putting  officers  of  high 
rank  to  servile  labours ;  every  one  of  which  inhuman  mea- 
sures had  been  practised  by  Morillo  himself.    MoriUo  per- 
ceived that  propositions  of  such  a  nature  must  come  from  a 
mind  strong  and  confident ;  that  he  could  accomplish  nothing 
as  to  the  political  relations ;  and  entered  into  the  treaty  re- 
gulating the  mode  of  conducting  war  in  future. 

One  of  the  propositions  of  MoriUo,  urged  by  the  negocia- 
tors,  was  that  two  commissioners  should  proceed  to  Spain 
with  the  treaties  to  be  concluded.  BoUvar  at  first  consider- 
ed  this  as  only  a  stratagem  of  protraction,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  truce  approaching,  he  considered  it  either  a  strata* 
gem  for  delay,  or  a  cloud  under  which  he  was  to  make  his 
retreat,  and  shift  the  responsibility  from  himself.  But  as 
the  merely  sending  a  mission  to  Spain  could  do  no  harm, 
and  as,  if  not  sent,  a  false  pretext  might  be  set  up,  at  their 
meeting  at  Santa  Ana  MoriUo  solicited  this  misaon  as  a 
favour,  and  Seiiors  Echiaverra  and  Ravenga  were  appointed, 
but  with  absolute  instructions  not  to  enter  upon  any  nego- 
ciation which  had  not  for  its  preUminary  the  recognitimi  of 
independence,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  law, 
passed  at  Angostura  in  1819. 

The  details  of  this  transaction  would  form  a  volume,  but 
the  abstract  here  given,  though  incomplete,  has  not  been  pub- 
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Ibhed  before— as  the  affairs  of  South  America  have  not  yet 
obtained,  even  m  the  United  States,  the  importance  which 
belongs  to  them  intrinsically,  the  publication  of  those  tran« 
sactions  at  large  will  wait  for  a  period  of  appreciation,  when 
the  a&irs  of  South  America  are  m(x^  rationally  appreciated 
than  they  yet  have  been* 

We  left  Santa  Ana  on  the  18di  of  December,  and  passed 
the  rock  which  is  celebrated  as  the  first  place  of  meeting  be* 
tween  Bolivar  and  Morillo ;  it  has  nothing  besides  remark- 
able about  it,  but  the  positions  of  the  outposts.  We  tra- 
versed up  and  down  the  tremendous  and  steep  precipices 
which  made  this  day's  march  fatiguing  and  disagreeable :  our 
mules,  for  the  first  time,  were  seriously  jaded  by  the  ine* 
qualities  and  the  laborious  windings  and  descents  over  roads 
of  rubble ;  through  deep  shelving  lanes  overhung  with  drip- 
ping shrubbery,  shut  out  from  light  and  heat,  and  producing 
chilliness.  As  soon  as  we  were  extricated  firom  this  humid 
atmosphere,  the  heat  on  the  rocky  hills  became  unpleasant ; 
and  these  changes  took  place  several  times  within  three  hours. 
We  were  about  four  miles  distant  from  Truxillo  before  we 
began  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
road  winds  off.  A  valley,  on  our  left,  was  refi-eshed  by  a 
brood  rivulet,  which  trembled  like  a  silver  thread  below,  and 
seemed  almost  within  a  stone's  throw ;  while  we  stood 
perched  above  the  precipice  in  awe  of  the  steep  and  tiresome 
zigzag  we  had  yet  to  descend :  winding  over  slopes  of  pro- 
jecting and  crumbled  rock,  strata  of  red  clay  macerated  by 
the  action  of  the  passing  mules,  and  the  previous  day's  rain ; 
and  over  which  the  persevering  and  patient  mule  labours 
his  way  with  a  constancy  and  security  that  is  astonishing. 
In  every  other  country  the  obstinacy  of  the  mule  is  a  sort  of 
proverb ;  but  I  saw  no  instance  of  such  a  character  in  the 
long  journey  I  performed :  and  without  mules  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  how  intercourse  could  be  carried  on  over  the 
firightful  and  desolate  clifisi  ravines,  and  rivers  of  South 
America.    They  are,  in  fact,  to  these  regions,  what  the  ca- 
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mels  of  northern  and  western  Asbt  and  the  steam^boats  of 
North  America  are ;  their  companions,  the  muleteers,  are  not 
so  appreciable ;  generally  spring,  they  have  retained  the 
shrewdness  and  plausible  knavery  of  Uieir  prototypes  in 
Spain. 

At  imminent  peril,  with  the  fracture  of  some  saddle  crup- 
pers and  girth  buckles,  we  reached  the  deepest  deep  of  the 
valley,  but  so  jaded,  that  seeing  a  few  huts  on  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  with  some  cotton  and  orange  trees,  and  cows  browz-^ 
ing  on  the  slopes  of  the  brook ;  and,  finding  that  Truxillo 
was  more  than  three  miles  from  the  main  road,  I  resolved  to 
itst  an  hour  or  two  here,  and  accordingly  defiled  to  the  right 
instead  of  pursuing  the  left  road  which  lay  along  the  ascent 
of  one  of  the  rivers,  which  assemble  in  this  concentratioQ 
and  debouch  of  a  hundred  vall^s  and  ravines.    The  females 
were  occupied  in  releasing  the  cott<Ni  from  its  pod,  and 
clearing  the  brilliant  glossy  fleece  from  its  seeds;  others 
were  twirling  the  distaflf  with  the  same  grace  and  industry 
which  the  poet  has  given  as  .one  of  the  finest  attributes  of 
Penelope — our  appearance  must  have  been  delightful  to 
them,  for  in  an  instant  the  varied  occupations  were  suspend- 
ed, and  all  were  on  their  feet,  their  eyes  distended  with  cu- 
riosity and  their  lips  adorned  with  smiles  of  satis&clion ;  a 
buxom  damsel,  without  afiectation  or  forwardness,  stept  for- 
ward and  ofiered  to  aid  Elizabeth  to  dismount,  and  another 
superseded  the  sergeant  in  the  s»ne  dvility  to  me ;  the  apart* 
ment,  which,  like  the  cobler's  stall,  served  for  *^  parlour, 
kitchen,  and  all,"  was  not  very  large,  the  floor  was  earthen 
and  not  very  level,  but  it  was  cleanly  swept,  and  the  waUs 
were  as  viiiite  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  the  material  of 
die  ravines  of  the  Barquisimeto  mountains*    Only  one  ham- 
mock could  swing  in  thb  chamber,  and  that  from  the  ex- 
treme angles.  An  hour's  rest,  and  some  good  chocolate,  with 
milk  fi:esh  from  the  cows  which  grazed  around,  put  my 
aninud  economy  in  order,  and  enabled  me  to  spend  another 
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hour  in  the  open  air»  using  the  freedom  encouiaged  by  the 
gay  temper  and  a&bility  of  the  females,  to  crack  a  few  jokes 
with  the  young  and  old,  and  to  discover  the  temperament  of 
their  political  affections.  Here,  as  in  every  other  place,  with 
a  single  exception,  the  name  of  Bolivar  had  no  rival  but  the 
Madre  de  ZW— and  the  Goths  oc  Godas  were  congenially 
grouped  with  the  devil  and  his  imps. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  we  parted  with  this  cheerful  and 
innocent  people,  and  with  many  civil  expressions — and  turn-* 
ed  off  from  the  main  road,  which  lay  in  a  west  direction,  to 
the  side  of  the  rapid  current  of  the  Motatan^  along  the  side  of 
which  we  travelled  up  south  amidst  plantaticuis  of  cacao,  su- 
gar-fields, and  exuberant  vegetation.  The  side  of  the  stream 
ccMisisted  of  irregular  heaps  of  une^al- sized  stones,  whose 
sharp  angles  had  been  barely  rubbed  off,^and  the  river  bed  of 
lesser  stones  of  the  same  recent  forms— at  four  o'clock  we  had 
ascended  much  above  the  level  of  our  halting-pkce ;  the 
mountain  cm  the  left  side  of  the  river,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  forests,  now  appeared  erect,  and  green,  but 
naked  of  trees  and  somewhat  broken ;  the  mountain  on  our 
left,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  became  depressed,  and  de- 
scended to  a  gentle  slope,  upon  which  the  sun  cast  an  agree- 
able light ;  our  route  lay  across  this  river,  which  we  passed 
upon  a  very  rude  bridge  of  the  simplest  structure,  a  few 
trees,  their  branches  lopt,  placed  alternately  tops  and  stumps^ 
a  quantity  of  brush- wood  tied  across  tho  timbers,  and  euth 
and  sand  beaten  into  the  brush-wood  so  as  to  keep  them 
compact,  and  form  a  very  passable  path  on  the  surface. 

We  reached  some  cottages,  but  the  town  was  not  yet  to  be 
seen,  for  we  were  several  feet  below  its  lowest  inclination, 
and  in  its  suburbs ;  winding  round  a  mound  and  a  ravine 
we  reached  a  sloping  passage,  paved  with  coarse  flat  stones^ 
and,  led  by  the  sergeant,  who  appeared  as  if  scaling  a  rampartp 
we  followed^  and,  on  gaining  the  summit,  found  ouradves  on 
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el  empedrado  dc  caUe^  or  the  pavement  of  the  main  street, 
of  this  very  celebrated,  but  much^misrepresented  city  of 
Truxillo. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

Truxillo  tnisrepretented^a  more  exact  description— polite  subaltern— -good 
quarters — ^accommodatioitt-Hityle  of  domestic  economy— pretty  ancles  and 
satin  shoes — ^the  nigfat-cap— -Pandora's  box — ^loye  ofbeing  looked  at— i^ood  taste 
in  apparel— religious  costume— topography  of  Truxillo— ^e  goitre— where 
preyalentF^difficult  to  moTO— our  ariero  useful  on  the  road — ^his  ideas  of  the 
Kerohition— cbaracteristics-^no  mules— dispatcji  the  Sergeant  to  BetJjoque» 
headquarters  General  Clementey  the  Intendant— receive  a  most  fnendly  aa- 
swei^-consequences— 20th  Dec.  leave  Truxillo— the  soldier's  widow  of  Gua- 
yana— follow  the  course  of  the  Motatan — Savana  larga — Hacienda  de  la 
Plata— Valerisr— Alcaide  knayish— difficulty  to  dbtun  mules  resolve  to  have 
them — Spaniards  expected  there  that  night— continue  our  march  to  the  Para- 
mo in  a  heavy  rain  at  3  o'clock— above  the  clouds»  sublime  prospect— sublime 
desokte  aspect— Valley  of  Mendoza— foot  of  the  Paramo— lodged  with  the 
Curate— hospitable— Catechism— Christmas  eve  and  lugfat— «ky-rockets— 
aquibs — ^and  firing  all  night— a  native  oboe  or  musical  tube— Christmas 
day— polite  Alcalde— the  suo-dial. 

I  HAVE  said  in  the*last  chapter  diat  Truxillo  has  been 
misrepresented.  Indeed,  1  know  no  place  that  so  little  cor* 
responds  with  the  accounts  given  of  it,  in  all  the  books  that 
I  have  seen,  as  this  ancient  city.  I  suspect  it  must  be  the 
history  of  its  first  vicissitudes,  and  the  richness  of  the  circum- 
jacent  country  which  have  led  to  the  general  exaggeration  con- 
cerning this  city  and  scite.  The  date  of  its  first  foundation 
by  G^ia  Paredes  b  1556,  but  the  Indians  drove  the  set- 
tlers out  in  two  years  after.  There  were  three  more  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  but  the  fifth,  in  1570,  was  successful,  and 
it  was  finally  fixed  b  the  nook  which  it  now  occupies.  What 
is  most  remarkable  as  to  the  scite  of  this  ancient  city,  that 
it  is  more  than  th^ee  miles  firom  the  ordinaiy  roads,  and  ne- 
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ver  could  have  been  on  the  high  road.  Passing  from  the  foot 
of  the  steep  mountain  where  we  rested,  the  highway  leads  to 
the  westward  along  the  bank  of  the  Motatan,  which  issues 
from  the  south,  through  an  obscure  recess,  on  the  left  of  tlie 
road,  and  winds  off  to  the  westward ;  if  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  river,  which  is  the  direct  route,  we  should  have 
left  TruxUlo  unseen ;  for  to  go  thither  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
three  miles  to  the  south  along  the  Motatan,  and  it  is  not  till 
after  crossing  a  primitive  sort  of  a  bridge  or  scaffold,  and 
scrambling  beneath  some  lofty  forest  trees,  that  a  few  huts 
are  seen  upon  some  detached  knolls,  which  would  never  in- 
duce a  suspicion  that  an  ancient  city  was  so  near  at  hand. 
The  sergeant,  who  was  master  of  the  Carte  de  pais^  put  spurs 
to  his  mule,  and  dashed  into  a  ravine,  so  that  we  lost  sight 
of  him,  till  we  saw  him  cap  a  pied  mounting  a  slope  of  stone 
work,  which  resembled  the  slope  of  a  covert  way,  to  a 
rampart,  where  he  waited  for  us ;  we  followed  of  course,  and 
trusted  to  our  mules  for  security  in  passing  over  the  slippery 
flag-stones.  As  it  was  a  warlike  time,  and  this  was  a  mili- 
tary commandancy,  the  serjeant  led  us  directly  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  commandant,  over  a  pavement  that  was  in  the 
usual  style  of  excellence.  The  great  man  was  absent,  but 
a  polite  subaltern  volunteered,  seeing  a  lady  in  company,  and 
conducted  us  to  an  adjacent  street,  where,  opening  a  pair  of 
folding  gates,  we  rode  in,  and  he  presented  to  us  in  the  cor- 
ridor an  ample  chamber  on  the  main  street,  said,  this  house  is 
yours,  made  his  bow,  and  disappeared. 

The  house  was  a  very  good  one  as  to  space  and  style,  but 
it  was  not  as  cldan  as  was  necessary  to  comfort ;  it  belonged 
to  a  widow  lady  who  was  at  her  hacienda  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  the  usage  to  afford  accommodation  to  persons  of 
respectable  appearance  in  such  vacant  houses ;  a  poor  widow 
woman,  who  had  been  accommodated  by  the  owner  in  a 
rear  apartment,  presented  herself  and  solicited  permission  to 
clean  out  the  room,  and  as  she  had  the  broom  in  hand,  and 
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vrcnt  to  work  as  she  spoke,  it  was  an  act  mutually  agree* 
able.    As  there  was  no  incumbrance  beside  the  bare  walls^ 
eveiy  thing  was  soon  in  order — our  mules  were  already  un* 
laden,  and  feeding  upon  sugar  cane— our  baggage  trunks  so 
disposed  as  to  serve  for  chairs  and  tables ;  our  hammocks 
hung  up ;  chocolate  smoking  and  frothing  to  find  its  way 
into  three  or  four  tea-cups  of  different  ages  and  nations^ 
which  Vincent  had  placed,  with  some  fine  bread,  on  one  of 
our  own  white  napkins ;  a  fricaseed  chicken,  with  some  fine 
rice,  completed  our  ample  and  delicious  repast,  which  being 
dispatched,  Elizabeth,  in  her  night-cap,  placed  herself  on 
the  vis  a  vis  seat  of  the  window,  with  her  work-box  and 
her  embroidery,  and  was  as  busy  and  unconcerned  as  if  she 
was  already  at  home-^and  as  it  was  on  the  main-street, 
and  the  only  promenade  of  this  ancient  city,  she  could  see 
as  far  from  her  window  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  street, 
as  from  the  top  of  the  best  house  in  Truxillo.    I  believe  it 
is  as  true  of  cities  as  of  villages,  especially  when  the  city,  like 
Truxillo,  is  not  larger,  nor  as  large  as  some  villages,  that  they 
are  as  proverbial  for  gossiping,  and  as  curious  about  novelties. 
The  arrival  of  an  elephant  or  a  whale  could  not  have  aflected 
the  pretty  ladies  of  Truxillo  with  more  curiosity,  than  the 
rumour  of  a  strange  damsel,  of  fair  complexion,  and  wUh 
cheeks  as  roseate  as  those  of  the  Virgin  of  Chinchinquira, 
had  arrived  in  Truxillo,  and  was  actually  quartered  at  the 
€asa  of  Senora  CardiSa,  in  the  Calle  Grande ;  the  pavement, 
though  very  good  for  horses,  or  mules,  or  asses,  b  not  ex- 
actly the  best  adapted  for  veiy  pretty  delicate  feet,  cased  in 
satin  or  other  silk  shoes ;    and  moreover,  where  it  is  so 
rough,  there  is  a  necessity  of  keeping  the  hind-skirt  of  the 
garment  fit>m  soiling  where  the  mules  have  gone  before 
them — ^what  was  to  be  done  ?  could  it  be  expected  that  cu- 
riosity would  regsffd  a  rough  pavement  ?  and  moreover  the 
ladies  of  Truxillo  had  never  seen  a  street  with  a  trottoir,  such 
as  we  have  at  Philadelphia,  and  such  as  they  have  not  at  Paris, 
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although  MoUieii  finds  fault  M4tb  Bogqla  foi:  that  delect. 
They  in  fact  passed  on  the  opposite  ^de  of  the  9preet«  tmd  tbey 
peeped,  but  good  manners  did.  not  permit  them  to  peep  lt>ng 
enough,  and  besides  the  nighi^cap  was  wliat  has  been  called  a 
mob-cap,  which  tied  under  the  chin,  and  thiere  were  I  know 
not  how  many  borders,  edged  M^itb  a  very  narrow^  lace,,  and 
even  the  crown  itself  had  a  border  where  it  joined  the  head- 
piece ;  and  those  deep  borders,  which  weve  intended  lo  de- 
feat the  wantonness  of  the  sunbeams,  now  defeated  the  cu- 
riosity of  those  SeHoritaSf  who  wished  to  see  evo-y  thing; 
after  passing  up  and  down,  first  at  this  side,  and  then  at 
that,  eydng  the  object,  as  if,  like  Miranda  in  the  Tempest, 

They  could  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  the  glass  they'd  seen  their  own, 
Wondering  at  such  goodly  creatures, 
And  the  brave  world  that  had  »uch  people  in  it. 

At  length  female  curiosity  surmounted  all  scruples — and 
a  group  entered  the  corridor,  using  the  service  of  the  poor 
soldier's  widow,  who  already  seemed  herself  one  of  our  party ; 
they  requested  to  be  admitted^  but  entered  upon  the  word. 
They  had  not  seen  me,  for  I  was  at  repose,  and  Richard 
was  climbing  the  sides  of  the  mountain  which  bung  its  steep 
sides  over  the  street,  and  shut  out  sunshine  three  fourths  of 
the  day. 

The  ladies  were  soon  intindate;  ^y  asked  a  thousand 
questions,  in  perfect  good  nature,  and  in  perfect  good  nature 
tfiey  were  answered ;  they  wished  to  see  the  a^>*— the  night 
cap,  but  night  was  coming  on,  and  intimations  of  the  even- 
ing repast  led  them  to  separate,  but  not  without  invitations 
to  visit  their  houses,  and  beseeching  us  not  to  leave  Trux- 
illo  so  soon.  There  was  indeed  a  succession  of  visiters  until 
night  warned  thfm  away.  My  daughter  not  expecting  to 
remain,  as  mules  had  been  applied  fior  to  be  ready  in  the 
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momini^y  she  had  bareljr  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  riding- 
habit,  and  put  on  a  light  garment,  lettmg  her  cap  remain. 

But  they  were  with  us  in  the  morning— for  the  mules 
were  not  focthoomingb— «nd  now  they  prayed  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  pattern  of  the  cap — Elizabeth  went  to  her  trunk  to 
find  one  perfectfy  unsoiledi  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
some  other  articles  to  get  at  it ;  tlus  was  opening  Pandora^s 
box ;  the  cap  was  lent  that  day,  and  before  we  left  Truxiilo 
it  was  the  general  object  of  female  attraction*  Periiaps  they 
heard  some  passing  traveller  say  that  '*  a  beantiful  woman 
never  looks  so  well  as  in  her  night-cap," — and  they  all  deter- 
mined  to  look  well — ^for  every  one  had  taken  a  pattern.  But 
the  trunk  had  revealed  other  curiosities — come,  my  sweet 
friend,  said  one  of  them-—"  SeHorita  mia^  vamos—andarpar 
las  cakes  y  tragear  sus  gran  vestidos — vamos^  mi  Sefiortta 
banita — mi  amigaJ*^  "  Come  my  sweet  friendt  promenade 
the  streets,  and  show  your  beautiful  clothes,  my  pretty 
friend."  How  it  was  possible  that  a  young  lady  should  have 
handsome  clothes  and  not  wailk  abroad  to  show  them,  was 
beyond  their  conception-— they  saw  every  thing  in  the  trunk- 
admired  every  thing--^nd  if  taking  a  pattern  could  procure 
them,  they  would  have  had  patterns  of  every  thing. 

The  Cdombian  ladies,  generally,  when  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  taste,  dress  to  advantage ;  and,  although  they  use 
a  profusion  of  jewellery  in  their  hair,  on  their  necks  and  fin* 
gers,  in  company,  their  method  of  attiring  themselves  and 
putting  up  their  fine  dark  Ipng  hair  is  very  graceful.  Their 
&miliarity  is,  to  my  taste,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  stiff 
prudery  which  I  have  seen  in  otlier  countries.  They  never 
affect  coldness  or  reserve ;  I  never  saw  any  instance  of  a 
want  of  decorum,  in  the  very  ardour  of  their  cheerful- 
ness.  The  taste  for  dress,  I  have  understood  from  some  o 
them,  has  undei^one  a  great  change  sine^  the  revolution. 
The  custom,  enforced  by  the  cki^y,  of  compelling  females 
to  wear  a  particular  dress,  common  to  all  classes,  is  still  re* 
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tamed,  and  it  is  not  unbecoming ;  though  it  differs  at  Cuacas 
and  Valencia  from  Tunja  and  B<^ota.  Still  the  taste  for 
dress  is,  at  present,  greater  than  the  capacity  to  gratify  it 
The  revolution  has  wrecked  the  fortunes  of  all  parties^- 
the  royal  adherents  who  are  exiled,  and  the  republicans  who 
have  triumphed.  The  sources  of  opulence  however  remain 
with  the  victors,  and  its  growth,  however  slow,  is  inevitable* 
Meanwhile,  those  who  were  among  the  distinguished  formerly, 
endeavour  to  keep  up  former  appearatlces— and  it  is  not  no* 
ticed  as  a  reproach,  for  how  could  misfortune,  arising  out  of 
virtuous  causes,  be  reproachable ;  it  is  only  noticed  as  the 
evidenee  of  a  ruling  passion^  which,  being  an  object  of  inte« 
rest  to  the  general  observer,  is  no  le$s  so  to  him  who  looks 
round  the  world  with  a  commercial  ^e ;  as  it  proves  that 
the  market  must  augment  progressively  with  public  and  pri« 
vate  prosperity.  I  have  known,  in  respectable  families,  where 
there  were  no  mlk  stockings  to  be  purchased,  the  females 
have  so  arranged  it,  diat  they  should  have  those  they  could 
purchase  in  rotation,  and  the  females  who  remained  at  home 
fitHu  one  ball,  go  to  the  next  in  rotation. 

The  scite  <^  Truxillo  is  remarkable-^imagine  a  bank  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  front,  iadng  the  east,  sloping  ab« 
nipdy  to  the  bank  of  the  Motatan,  which  pours  its  gurgling 
current  to  the  north.  The  southern  side  of  the  bank,  b  the 
foot  of  a  steep  precipitous  mountain^  which  continues  its  el« 
evation  of  about  six  hundred  yards,  better  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  due  west,  where  it  suddenly  turns  and  forms  a  nook 
of  not  forty  feet  wide ;  the  mountain  now  pursuing  its 
course  a  point  or  two  east  of  north,  not  quite  a  half  mile. 
So  that  the  west  end  of  this  valley,  which  is  no  where  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  narrows  to  forty  feet,  and  has 
for  it's  sides  the  winding  chain  of  these  whimsical  mouii« 
laina  that  form  the  nook  on  which  Truxillo  stands.  The  ac« 
count  given  by  Aloedo,  of  Truxillo,  is  marvellously  errone* 
ous ;  and  Bonnycastle,  though  taking  it  all  in  all,  as  the  best 
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book  Ob  South  America  fix*  referenoet  tboogh  it  abonndsal- 
ao  with  errors ;  Bonoycaatle  has  been  misled  by  his  author* 
ities.  Upon  AlcedOi  generally,  there  is  little  dependence  to 
be  placed.  I  never  read  a  wori  on  geography  so  abundant 
in  error,  or  so  defective  in  relation  to  what  it  professes  to 
give^^correct  information. 

B»ides  the  main  street,  which  is  the  only  one  that  ex* 
tenda  the  greater  length,  there  is  another  parallel  to  it,  on 
the  south  side,  and  part  of  a  street  on  the  north  ude;  three 
or  four  streets  cross  these,  east  and  west.  The  country 
around  is  rich  and  prolific  ;  but  whatever  may  have  influen*' 
oed  the  settlement  of  Truxillo  in  this  nook,  and  its  oontin* 
uanc6  as  a  place  of  importance,  it  is  e&sy  to  dbcem,  that  a 
ftee  government,  by  enlai^ing  the  power  of  choice^  will  lead 
the  inhabitants  to  sttuation&  ipore  eligible,  and  less  gloomy, 
than  the  nook  of  Truxilla 

A  disease,  which,  though  not  pecofiar  to  thb  part  of  the 
work),  I  mean  the  CUntre^  is  very  prevalent  in  diis  neigh* 
bourhoodi  though  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  in  Tnixillc^-^ 
the  first  I  saw  in  Colombia,  was  on  the  road  from  Santa  Ana 
to  Truxillo,  where  I  was  taught  to  expect  to  see  it  seizing 
upon  every  throat  \  perhaps  I  saw  our  pretty  female  visitors 
with  the  more  pleasure,  as  not  one  of  them  had  that  defi^nn* 
ity,  nor  did  I  see  a  second,  till  I  had  advanced  towards 
Mendoza :  as  fiu*  as  a  tranaent  passage  .would  enable  me  to 
judge,  the  goitre  appears  only  in  particular  districts;  and 
after  leaving  these,  a  considerable  space  is  p»sed  over  be* 
fore .  it  recurs  again.  I  did  not  see  it  at  Merida,  nor 
dience  to  Gritja;  but  the  worthy  curate^  who  came  lo  re- 
ceive us,  and  conduct  us  to  Sativa,  was  aiected  by  goitre, 
which  it  was  some  time  befix^  I  perceived,  it  was  so  dexter* 
oosly  covered  by  a  green  guard  and  scarf.  The  charming 
people  of  Susacon  were  wholly  exempt  ftoai  it,  and  I  felt 
some  delight  in  learning  fix)m  Seiiora  Calderoii,  the  lovely 
wi!k  of  the  alcalde,  that  it  was  not  known  in  dieir  parish, 
nor  for  some  miles  around^    Neither  was  it  vbible  at  the 
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beautlfiil  town  of  that  beamiful  and  kind  people  at  Santa 
Rosa,  nor  is  it  frequent  at  Tunja  or  B<^ota,  though  some 
instances  prevail  there.  I  know  not  how  &r  the  custom- 
ary dislike  of  salt,  which  prevails  every  where  in  Colom* 
bia,  may  have  any  influence,  but  so  little  is  salt  in  use, 
that,  wherever  we  dined  with  any  of  our  friends,  a  salt-celler 
was  laid  for  us  only,  none  else  using  it  with  flesh,  fish,  or 
fowl.  The  government,  disposed  to  find  a  cure  for  this 
unsig^y  disease,  has  promised  ample  rewards  to  those 
who  may  afibrd  remedies  for  its  cure  and  preventkm. 

Our  domestic  arrangements  were  such  as  if  disposed  to 
remain  we  ^ould  deem  convenient  enough,  but  we  weris 
desirous  of  proceeding  forward.  The  commandant  was, 
perhaps,  too  much  occupied  in  mind  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  to  bestow  any  regard 
upon  us.  We  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  our  ariero 
to  accompany  us  to  Merida,  and  then  we  should  move  the 
next  momingi  but  as  was  his  intention  at  first,  he  had  already 
bargained  for  a  return  cargo,  and  we  must  wait  the  leisure  of 
the  higher  power&  We  therefore  paid  our  cavalier,  Valen- 
tine,  giving  him  a  letter  acknowledging  his  fidelity,  to  Co* 
tonel  Gomes  who  recommended  him.  When .  he  found  I 
had  said  nothing  in  censure  of  his  revels  and  fendangoes,  he 
was  particularly  eloquent :  he  had  amused  us  very  frequent- 
ly on  the  road  with  his  vivacity  and  vanity,  and  unceasing 
communicativeness.  This  hero  (^  mule*drivers  was,  in  the 
main,*  honest  in-  pecuniary  aflTairs^  but  was  rather  indifferent 
to  veracity  when  it  interfered  with  his  wishes,  and  he  was 
apt  to  misrepresent  distance,  or  to  declare  a  place  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  more  or  less,  remote,  when  a  delay  or  a  forced 
march  would  bring  him  to  a  neighbourhood  where  he  could 
spend  his  night  at  a  fandango ;  but  lying  in  this  way  may 
be  considered  as  inseparable  ftom  the  muleteer  as  honour 
and  integrity  firom  jockies  and  gamblers.  From  constantly 
passing  on  the  routes  between  Caracas  and  Truxillo,  which 
were  to  him  the  poUir  regions,  he  knew  every  body,  and  dipt 
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intoevery^body's  business ;  he  pointed  out,  as  ve  passed  Ha- 
ciendas, that  formeriy  belonged  to  Godasj  and  (in  an  under 
voice)  some  Grodas  who  still  remained,  who,  he  said,  el  con* 
grcso  foolishly  permitted  to  remain.  He  could  tell  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  all  the  eminent  Colombians  withiiva  hundred  miles 
of  any  part  of  the  route,  aiKl  never  failed,  when  he  had  told 
his  story,  to  refer  every  thing  to  Bolivar  and  el  congreso 
de  Colombia*  He  was  a  sturdy  patriot,  and  explained  his 
ideas  of  the  revolution  by  observing,  that  before  the  rev<du- 
tion  there  were  men  every  where  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  look 
at,  but  now  a  man  in  his  station,  una  fiaisano  Hbre^  may  talk 
freely  and  look  at  any  body,  as  I  talk  and  look  at  you,  Senor» 
per  favor  ;  the  lawyers,  he  said,  had  not  the  same  power, 
though  they  still  vext  people  too  much ;  and  somehow,  said 
be,-«-looking  round  lest  he  should  be  heard  by  some  one  in 
bb  mind's  eye,  though  many  leagues  distaQt,*^8omehow  all 
the  ittruatured  priests  seem  to  have  gone  off  with  the  Godas^ 
for  those  who  remain  treat  us  as  if  we  were  men.  He  was 
not  bashful  in  relating  his  own  exploits  in  two  campaigns, 
nor  that  among  the  muleteers  he  was  considered  no  small 
character ;  he  had,  he  said,  some  qualifications  for  his  sta- 
tion in  life  ;.  at  Valencia  or  San  Carlos  he  was  considered  as 
the  best  dancer  among  the  numerous  circle  of  his  acquaint* 
ance ;  but  that  Caracanian,  that  Vincbnte,  your  asi^tiente^ 
I  acknowledge,  beats  me  hollow.  When  impeached  of  leav- 
ing our  bi^age  exposed,  and  he  and  Vincente  going  off  at 
night  to  dancing  places,  he  pleaded  guil^  to  going,  but  re- 
minded me  that  he  had  a  man-servant  eqiecially  to  take  care 
of  his  owii  mules,  and  of  course  our  baggage. 

The  absence  of  Valentine  at  night  was  nothing  to  us»  but 
he  carried  Vincent  with  him,  or  they  went  together,  and  the 
services  of  the  latter  were  sometimes  wanted ;  besides,  we 
found  him  on  the  march  frequently  in  a  deq;>  sleep  on  his 
mule,  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  and  his  fortunes 
implicitly.  We  met  no  such  trouUesomely  clever  muleteer 
on  the  rest  of  our  journey  as  our  afiero  Valentine,  and  when 
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he  received  his  money  and  was  about  to  pait»  with  a  good- 
natured  fieedom  he  made  an  apologetic  confession,  that  he 
had  sometimes  given  us  more  displeasure  than  he  ought,  par* 
ticularly  in  keeping  back  the  baggage  at  the  Spanish  camp^ 
and  letting  us  go  on  without  our  blankets  to  Obispos ;  that  he 
never  travelled  with  any  people  more  to  his  sati^ction,  and 
if  it  were  possible  would  like  to  go  the  whole  world  over  with 
us.  Poor  Vincente  was  disconsolate  at  being  separated  from 
a  man  who  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  him  his  superior' 
at  a  fandango. 

The  unkindneasi  or  the  more  serious  mental  occupation  of 
the  commandant  of  Truxillo,  had  now  detained  us  five  days  in 
this  gloomy  nook.  The  distance  to  Betijoque,  on  the  lake 
of  Maracaibo,  where  the  intendant  General  Lino  Clemente 
then  was  with  a  small  force  watching  Morales,  was  only  half 
a  day's  march.  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  him  in  the  afternoon, 
and  before  noon  the  next  day  I  had  his  kind  answer,  and  a 
visit  in  full  uniform  from  the  commandant  and  his  suite,  who 
regretted  his  not  knowing  who  I  was  before,  and  inviting 
me  to  dine  and  stay  a  day  longer ;  but  that  mules  should  be 
at  my  command  early  in  the  morning.  Of  course  I  had  no 
other  right  than  usage  to  expect  any  attention  from  the  com* 
mandant,  but  the  promptitude  with  which  they  were  now 
provided,  only  proved  how  likely  a  mere  stranger  is  to  be 
disregarded,  when  an  officer  does  not  think  the  obligations  of 
his  nation  equally  imperative.    I  declined  any  visit. 

I  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  General 
Clemente  at  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  the  ministerial  agent 
of  the  republic ;  he  gave  as  an  apology  for  not  coming  to  see 
me  on  my  route,  that  he  was  at  that  moment  in  presence  of 
Morales,  who  had  a  force  double  his  numbers,  and  could  do 
no  more  than  keep  him  in  check,  and  prevent  his  maraudings 
from  being  more  extensive ;  he  advised  me  not  to  tarry  a 
moment,  but  move  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  as  my  route 
was  tha^  which  he  suspected  Morales  meant  to  take. 

During  our  detention  at  Tnixilto^  we  were  not  without 
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some  amusement.     The  poor  soldier's  widoWt  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  my  daughter,  tlie  evening  of  our  arrival,  was  ve- 
ry useful  to  us,  and  very  interesting.    She  was  a  native  of 
Angostura,  and  had  come  all  that  way  in  prosecution  of 
some  claims  on  account  of  her  husband,  who  had  fallen  in 
battle ;  she  had  four  children  with  her,  and  oi^  of  them 
sung  in  a  most  interesting  style,  and  with  her  accompani- 
ment.    Her  amusing  stories  and  her  interesting  songs  were 
delightful,  and  perhaps  the  more  so,  because  she  appeared 
to  study  nothing  but  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  satis- 
&ction.    The  little  girl,  of  ten  years,  who  sung  so  well,  was 
constantly  with  us,  and  we  had  numerous  specimens  of  their 
popular,  patriotic,  romantic,  and  amatory  songs.    The  poor 
widow  was  besides  an  improvisatrice,  and  in  several  instances 
added  ^  stanza  to  a  song,  complimentary  to  some  of  us.   Eli- 
zabeth gave  her  such  litde  articles  as  could  be  spared,  for  her 
^irls,  and  a  trifling  present  seemed  to  produce  as  much  gra- 
titude as  if  it  had  been  ample.   Indeed,  with  an  ardent  lore  of 
music,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  had  more  satisfaction  from 
melody  and  song,  than  from  the  unmeditated  concerts  of 
this  poor,  but  amiable  widow  and  her  orphans.    We  left 
Truxillo  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  descending  the  steep  ravine,  by  which  we  entered  the 
town,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  poor  widow  on  the  road 
side  with  her  children,  where  she  had  placed  ho^tf  to  take 
a  last  sight  of  us,  and  to  express  her  gratitude  and  her  bles- 
sings#    While  we  descended  along  the  rugged  bank  of  the 
Motatan,  she  contbued  to  hold  up  her  scarf,  and  wave  it  in 
the  air,  until  we  were  hidden  by  the  winding  of  the  valley.— 
The  pain  is  much  greater  than  the  interest  excited  by  the 
knowledge  of  such  afflictions  as  this  poor  widow  and  her  or- 
phans were  exposed  to  by  the  afflictions  of  war :  it  was  some 
mitigation,  however,  to  reflect,  that  she  was  in  a  country 
where  indigence  can  never  famish ;  where  charity  is  so  unaf- 
fected as  to  divest  its  favours  of  arrogance  or  coj^tempt ; 
where  perpetual  spring  saves  the  unfortunate  fix>ot  that  seve- 
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riQr  of  wretcbedtiess  where  coU  and  avarice  produce  insen- 
sibility and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  had,  in  going  to  Truzillo,  to  pass  about  three  miles 
south  ci  the  highway ;  for  it  is  so  &r  from  the  road ;  we 
had  now  returned  back  those  three  miles,  and  fdlowing  the 
8tream.of  the  Motatan,  to  the  westward,  where  we  had  no  ac- 
tual path,  as  our  track  sometimes  cirossed  the  river,  passing 
through  cane  brakes,  sugar  patches,  coflfee  plantations,  and 
cacao  groves.  By  half-fast  two  we  passed  the  village  of 
Pampanita  without  halting,  and  entered  on  Savana  Larga^ 
where,  about  five,  we  turned  off  from  the  road,  to  an  adjacent 
house  of  some  magnitude,  where  we  resolved  to  sleep ;  we 
entered  without  knocking,  and  were  in  our  hammocks  by 
nine  o'clock.  It  rained  pretty  heavy  all  night.  We  were 
on  our  march  by  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  24th.  This 
Uanura  or  plain,  was  not  a  dead  flat,  but  on  the  north  side 
had  a  steep  bank,  of  more  than  fifty  feet  descent,  to  the  vast 
plain  on  that  side ;  on  the  south  side,  it  was  a  broken,  but 
verdant  ground,  with  hillocks,  which  prevented  its  line  of 
declination  from  being  so  visible,  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
some  forest  in  the  distance,  gave  it  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  the  plain  may  be  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  our 
course  was  to  the  north-west,  or  nearly  so,  in  its  prolongation, 
and  at  the  west  extremity,  the  ground  gave  a  platform  more 
elevated,  and  ascending  as  it  receded  to  the  west ;  the  general 
breadth  of  this  Uanura^  was  about  four  to  five  miles ;  the 
I^in  to  the  west  and  north-east  below,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  plantations,  and  former  opulence  at 
least ;  for  every  thing  was  then  stagnant,  owing  to  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  a  Spanish  force,  double  in  number  to  the  Co- 
lombians. 

We  continued  our  way,  procured  some  fine  milk  on  the 
road,  and  descended  to  the  lower  plain,  passing  the  Hacien- 
da de  la  Plata,  once  the  property  of  a  very  opulent  royalist 
planter.    I  had  seen  but  few  plantations  which  bore  more 
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substantial  evidence  of  the  riches  of  its  former  proprietor  than 
this ;  and,  though  going  rapidly  to  utter  ruin,  it  was  vencmble 
even  in  its  decay.  After  a  very  pleasant  ride,  we  reached  a 
hamlet  of  some  thirty  detached  houses  on  a  plain,  it  was 
called  Valeria.  We  found  the  people,  who  had  not  yet  fled,  in 
a  state  of  trepidation ;  and  the  alcalde  appeared  to  me,  from 
his  demeanor,  as  if  he  was  calculating  upon  the  question  of 
maintaining  or  betraying  his  post  He  found  no  pleasure 
in  exercising  his  duties,  and  upon  our  reiterated  inquiries  for 
mules,  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  ahora  / — tJwra  si ! — 
presently,  or  immediately  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if,  when  he  said 
ahora^  he  meant  not  tunv^  but  never.  I  shewed  him  the 
letter  received  from  the  Intendant,  and  told  him  I  should 
report  his  conduct ;  at  length  I  sent  the  sergeant  to  him,  to 
say,  that  I  had  found  numerous  mules,  concealed  under  his 
charge,  at  a  house  which  was  designated,  that  I  suspected 
he  intended  them  for  the  enemy ;  and  if,  in  ten  minutes,  he 
did  not  furnish  me  with  mules,  I  should  take  and  pay  for 
them,  and  send  the  sei^;eant  with  a  complaint  to  General 
Clemente,  who  was  now  only  fifteen  miles  distant.  We  had 
yet  to  pass  a  long  and  dreary  paramo,  and  the  summit  of 
our  route  was,  at  the  moment,  covered  with  clouds  mena- 
cing rain.  Food  and  forage  were  not  to  be  procured  here ; 
and  the  alcalde  appeared  utterly  stupified ;  whenever  we  sought 
eggs,  poultry,  or  any  provisions,  the  answer  was  no  aye — ^or 
no  aye  nada^  en  esta  casa-^^r  simply,  no  aye ;  nothing  here, 
nothing  in  this  house,  we  have  nothing ;  the  proximity  of  the 
Spaniards  had  produced  these  terrors.  The  alcalde,  appre- 
hensive ^of  the  menaces  of  complaint,  at  length  permitted  the 
sergeant  to  select  some  horses  accustomed  to  the  Paramo, 
and  after  taking  a  hearty  meal  of  our  own  provisions,  pur- 
chased for  us  by  our  poor  widow  at  Truxillo,  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed  at  three  o'clock,  although  it  was  already 
raining  very  heavy.  We  prepared  our  cloaks  and  garments 
for  the  storm,  preferring  a  wet  jacket  to  an  interview  with 
Morales,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Paramo,  over  a  plain  al- 
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ready  in  a  puddle,  and  before  an  hour  we  had  our  heads 
above  the  clouds ;  for  the  earth,  on  which  we  moved,  ap- 
peared like  a  great  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea. 
The  air  being  moderately  warm,  we  uncloaked  to  continue 
our  ascent  over  a  still  more  lofty  paramo ;  we  passed  one 
chain,  and  found  the  verdure  of  a  mcx^  northern  climate, 
and  the  dewberry  bramble,  with  very  fine  flavoured  berries ; 
but  we  had  to  ascend  again  a  loftier  path,  and  over  a  longer, 
colder,  and  steep  paramo,  of  which  nor  words  nor  painting 
could  convey  a  true  picture.  It  was  a  tremendous,  dreary, 
desolate  track  ;  and  when  we  came  to  descend  the  rude  laby- 
rinth, winding  in  long  mazes  diagonally  down  its  steep  sides, 
where  vegetation  had  disappeared,  and  left  a  wild  disorder  of 
rocks  and  stones,  which  if  put  in  motion  would  inevitably 
plunge  into  the  valley  three  or  more  miles  down,  I  found  rid- 
ing so  fatiguing,  that  I  dismounted,  hoping  to  relieve  myself, 
and  the  poor  animal  that  carried  me ;  but  I  found  very  soon 
diat  I  had  miscalculated  the  supposed  preference  of  walk- 
ing to  riding,  and  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  my  mule, 
which,  after  this  long  journey,  appeared  to  be  no  more  affected 
than  at  our  departure.  A  skirt  of  the  long  Aralley  of  Mendoza 
at  length  broke  upon  our  sight ;  we  never  dreamt  that  Men- 
doza was  still  five  miles  distant.  But  the  descent  became 
less  fatiguing,  and  here  I  was  attracted  by  tlie  figure  of  the 
mountain  in  our  front.  A  valley  running  to  the  east,  sepa- 
rated it  Srom  the  paramo  on  which  we  were  ;  the  river  Mo- 
tatan  appeared  flowing  towards  us  for  many  a  mile  from  the 
south,  and  beneath  our  feet  cut  the  base  of  the  opposite 
ifiountain,  which  presented  a  steep,  absolutely  perpendicular 
mound,  with  a  handsome  village  on  its  summit ;  from  that 
bank,  the  range  of  paramo,  of  which  it  was  the  northern  ter- 
mination, was  seen  to  an  immense  distance.  The  valley  ap- 
peared but  narrow,  seemingly  not  half  a  mile  from  our 
point  of  view,  but  it  exceeded  two  miles ;  the  mountains 
on  the  west  side,  though  running  parallel  with  those  on  the 
east,  were  not  so  steep ;  and  they  exhibited  verdure  and 
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maiqr  openings,  that  gave  it  a  very  beautiful  aspect  But  I 
could  not  conjecture  how  they  found  access  to  the  village, 
seen  on  the  steep  platfornfi»  which  must  have  been  half  a  mik 
from  the  river  below. 

At  length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  paramo,  and  saw  the 
laughing  valley,  its  limpid  stream  flowing  gently  by  us, 
and  a  handsome  platform  thrown  across  a  mUl  race,  which 
we  had  to  pass ;  the  clatter  of  the  cogs,  and  the  ricketty 
motion  of  the  hopper,  were  cheering  to  us,  and  we  turned  into 
the  yard  of  the  first  house  to  rest,  and  refresh.  We  obtained 
milk,  eggs,  and  some  fine  wheaten  bread ;  and  set  off  for 
Mendoza,  expecting  to  reach  it  yet  before  dark ;  but  it  was 
half  an  hour  after  seven  before  we  entered  the  vill^.  We 
rode  up  to  the  church  as  the  place  most  likely  to  learn  the 
residence  of  the  alcalde.  It  appeared  that  the  alcalde's  re»* 
dence  was  three  miles  further  south,  and,  as  the  church  b 
often  the  last  resort  of  adversity,  we  enquired  for  the  curate. 
It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  a  preparation  of  fire-woiks  was 
makmg  on  the  plain.  A  good-natured  citizen,  seeing  us  as 
strangers,  went  unsolicited,  and  apprised  the  curate,  who 
soon  appeared,  and  in  the  kindest  manner  led  us  to  a  large 
hall  adjoining  the  church ;  here  we  found  some  half  a  dozen 
boys,  under  chai^  of  a  coadjutor,  rehearsing  a  colk)quy  or 
catechism,  in  which  the  majesty  of  darkness  was  the  dispu- 
tant on  one  side,  and  what  angels  or  saints  ^x>ke  on  the  op* 
posite  side  I  could  not  make  out,  but  the  poor  devil  had 
once  more  fallen  into  hands  stronger  than  his  own,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  had  the  worst  of  the  argument. 

The  curate,  unaware  that  we  had  provisions  with  us,  had 
ordered  supper  himself,  of  which  we  knew  nothing  till  the 
two  repasts  entered  together ;  we  did  not  neglect  thanks  any 
more  than  our  appetites ;  but  whether  he  thought  we  werc^ 
heretics,  Jews,  or  atheists,  which  are  all  the  same  thing,  he 
took  care  to  renew  the  exercises,  probably  for  the  good  of 
eur  souls,  while  we  were  taking  care  of  our  bodies ;  the 
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exerciaes  wcie  ufged  now  with  more  particular  emphasiSf 
^vhenever  the  ^'  mobbled  king V  doings  were  touched ;  we 
did  not  so  well  comprehend  the  exercises  at  the  first,  but 
the  representative  of  fallen  majesty  appeared  worse  aud 
worse  on  the  repetition,  and  seeing  now  unable  to  make  out 
his  own  case.  I  dare  say  the  worthy  curate  con^dered  him- 
self  as  doing  a  greater  service  to  our  souls  than  our  bodies. 
The  prqnrations  for  festivity  and  rejoicing,  which  we  had 
seen  at  our  entrance  into  Mendoza,  began  soon  to  be  heard,i — 
as  loud  and  noisy  as  if  the  devil  himself  were  there— ^quibs^ 
crackers,  rockets,  guns,  and  the  din  of  bugles,  some  half- 
cracked,  and  odiers  in  utter  discord,  kept  up  a  pother,  that 
if  there  were  not  elsewhere  examples  as  noisy,  we  should 
probably  have  thought  it  no  proof  of  their  taste  for  enjoy- 
ment; however,  the  stock  cf  combusdbk  was  probably 
limited;  indeed,  the  day's  sermon  and  the  night's 'colloquy 
had  brimstone  enough  to  blow  up  all  the  legions  of  pan* 
demonium;  and,  by  way  of  requiem^  midnight  brought 
in  stuff  of  another  kind — ^the  tones  of  lyric  instruments, 
and  of  some  instruments  that  were  new,  and  which  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  examine  until  we  reached  Timothes^ 
were  conspicuous  for  their  shrillness  and  the  originality  of 
the  cadences;  in  an  adjacent  room  to  that  in  which  we 
were  hung  up,  there  was  an  instrument  very  much  like  a 
stringed-instrument  of  Asia ;  the  body  was  formed  of  a  ca- 
labash of  at>out  eighteen  inches  diameter,  with  a  belly  or  face 
of  no  mean  execution,  and  well  varnished ;  the  handle  and 
finger-board  at  least  four  feet  IcHig ;  the  three  strings  were  gut, 
and  of  the  size  of  those  common  to  the  violonceUo ;  it  had 
stops  and  fipets,  set  by  the  ear ;  in  truth  it  made  no  disagree- 
abfe  music,  and  was  very  well- adapted  to  accompany  a 
good  voice,  as  they  performed,  I  could  perceive — ^for  I  could 
not  sleep,  and  therefore  got  up  to  see  as  well  as  hear— 
with  as  much  consciousness  of  excellence,  as  Giltes  on  his 
inimitaUe  violoncello,  or  JFiUis  on  his  Fox  Humana  ;  and  if 
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we  were  not  as  much  pleased  at  hearing  the  present  perfof- 
mers,  as  those  named,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  desire  to 
please— and  he  must  be  a  sorry  being  who  could  be  dissatis- 
fied with  efforts  so  earnest. 

As  the  night  retired,  before  the  approach  of  morning  the 
festivity  weaned,  mid  we  fell  asleep,  like  our  entertainers, 
and  should  probably  have  slept  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
had  not  the  church-bells  rung  a  peal  in  our  ears  of  such 
discordant  clangor,  that  fatigue  itself  could  not  contend 
against  it— -and,  as  it  was  Christmas  morning,  we  were  up 
and  ready  to  move  by  six ;  but  the  mules  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Chocolate  was  prepared,  as  usual,  and  while  we  were 
regaling,  the  alcalde  presented  himself  in  an  unusual  style 
for  village  magistrates.  He  was  a  respectable  and  a  sensible 
man,  and,  as  we  learned,  had  taken  the  office  more  for  pub- 
lic benefif  than  private  advantage ;  he  was  a  planter,  and, 
indignant  at  the  abuses  practised  by  his  predecessors,  had 
accepted  the  station  to  put  an  end  to  the  depravity  which 
bad  been  exercised  under  its  name.  His  appearance  among 
the  crowd  of  both  sexes  seemed  to  produce  a  degree  of 
pleasure,  which  must  have  given  him  more  delight  than  mil- 
lions could  purchase.  We  were  soon  ready,  and  while  our 
bagga|j;e  was  loading,  our  respects  to  the  curate  and  thanks 
were  communicated,  and  he  even  wished  us  to  stay  that  day, 
nor  was  the  alcalde  less  importunate. 

Mendoza  is  itself  not  a  regularly  laid-out  town,  but  a  num- 
ber of  houses  detached  on  the  upper  side  of  the  valley  ;  nor 
is  there  in  the  range  of  five  or  six  miles  which  it  presents  at 
a  view  any  appearance  of  cultivation,  but  it  is  in  the  valleys 
adjacent,  in  the  range  upon  our  right  as  we  entered,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mendoza  carry  on  a  rich  and  extensive  cuU 
ture.  The  church,  which  was  now  rebuilding,  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  surrounding  opulence ;  for  no  pains  nor  money 
seem  to  have  been  spared  to  render  it  as  durable  as  time ; 
blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  were  to  serve  instead  of 
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arches,  and  to  cover  the  side  aisles  like  a  terrace ;  the  yet 
unshaped  shafts  of  columns  were  of  such  magnitude  as  would 
serve  to  erect  a  Palmyra.  The  design  was  in  a  good  taste, 
excepting  the  unnecessary  thickness  of  the  walls.  Much  of 
the  disadvantageous  appearance  of  Mendoza  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  causes  which  have  been  before  noticed,  the  flight  of 
whole  families  into  the  adjacent  valleys  to  avoid  the  inso- 
lence,  the  violence,  and  the  outrages  of  the  enemy  on  the 
highways  through  which  they  marched.  The  fine  streams 
which  irrigate  this  naturally  beautiful  and  luxuriant  valley, 
will  most  probably  recal  many  who  had  emigrated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war,  and  certainly  new  settlers  could  not  fix 
upon  a  position  more  favourable,  where  intercourse  with  the 
ocean  was  not  desired. 

The  curate,  who  was,  notwithstanding  his  free  use  of  brim- 
stone, and  his  bedevUment  of  the  hero  of  Milton,  which  by 
the  bye  was  intended  for  the  auditory  this  day,  and  our  hear- 
ings only  rehearsals, — the  worthy  curate  was  urbane,  cordial, 
and  disinterested.  He  had  pretensions  to  learning,  as  his  li- 
brary was  stocked  with  the  canon  laws,  the  laws  of  the  In- 
dies, Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  lives  of  more  than  a  thousand 
saints ;  he  knew  also  how  to  make  dials,  of  which  we  had  the 
demonstration  before  our  eyes ;  for,  whoever  rode  up  to  the 
church  frontj  hitched  his  horse  or  mule  to  a  hook  in  an  up- 
right post,  on  each  of  three  of  the  four  faces  of  which  there 
were  pasted  a  dial,  the  lines  and  hours  in  very  handsome  pen- 
manship, and  as  they  appeared  to  have  stood  some  time,  and 
were  not  injured  by  weather,  served  as  a  good  evidence  of 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  As  an  indicator  of  the  hours,  it 
no  doubt  would  have  been  correct,  had  not  the  post  been 
used  to  hitch  the  horses,  for,  while  I  stood  examining  it,  a 
horse  that  was  somewhat  mulish,  had  drawn  the  post  two  or 
three  degrees  out  of  a  perpendicular. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Alcalde  of  HendoztF-mach  beWed.— More  at  aeren  o'clock  Christmas  da>- 
— meet  the  Hotatan  river  again. — ^Tbe  Momboy  riTer— Dark  Digfat— for- 
tunate escape — ^phenomena  of  steep  vertical  banks  of  earth^^River  of  Ti- 
mothes— boandaiy  of  TnudSo  and  Mend*— enter  Timothes  at  nudniglit 
— alcalde  abroad  Garott8ing'--look  to  the  churchy  and  take  quarters  in  the 
curate's  parlour — who  is  from  home— curate  surprised  by  a  lady's  bonnet  in 
the  morning*— «  worthy  mai^— well  iBformed—moch  beloved— -hospitable— lu 
attentions. — Situation  of  Timothes— the  festivity— mode  of  celebration, — 
Holes  at  four  o'clock— reach  Chacapo  at  seven  o'clock— cold  night  uncom- 
fortable—striking change  in  apparel.— JBrtca»  or  heath. — Humboldt  says  none 
in  /America,  found  it  of  a  fine  species. — Dnimmond^  and  other  botaniste^  same 
mistake. — .MaffAacAtfes^mimerotts  crosses.- Virgin  of  Chinehiimuira, — Appa- 
rel changes. — ^Intelligence— hospitality  and  kindness  of  a  young  alcalde. 

The  politeness  of  the  alcalde,  at  Mendoza,  inras  exem- 
plary and  gratifying.  He  was  a  plain,  unaffected,  country 
farmer,  whose  good  sense  was  manifest  in  his  deportment,  as 
well  as  his  discourse.  It  was  very  pleasing  to  perceive  with 
how  much  sausfaction  he  was  received  and  seen  by  the  in* 
habitants,  aud  how  solicitous  he  was  to  avoid  the  idea  of 
presuming  any  thing  upon  his  office.  He  accompanied  us 
some  miles,  and  wished  us  to  visit  his  plantation,  which  he 
pointed  out  not  very  distant. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  we  moved  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
again  found  the  Motatan,  which  we  had  left  on  our  right  at 
Savana  Larga,  notwithstanding  the  vast  paramo  we  had 
placed  between  us  and  it,  and  here  we  kept  it  company  for 
about  ten  miles ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  stage,  found  it  agaki 
entering  into  the  Capitanejo.  We  passed  La  Puerta,  and 
reached  the  foot  of  La  Cuesta^  a  very  steep  ascent,  and 
were  involved  in  a  very  dense  and  oflensive  mist,  which 
continued  a  great  way  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  paramo, 
of  which  we  gained  the  bottom  at  five  o'clock,  and  halted  to 
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take  some  refreshment  of  bread,,  cheese,  and  guarapa^  there 
being  no  milk  to  be  had ;  we  continued  our  journey  at  six 
o'clock,  the  qlimate  fine  and  the  country  beautiful ;  till  we 
entered  the  broad  bed  of  the  Mpmboy,  forming,  at  this  sea- 
son, when  its  waters  are  lowest,  a  violent  torrent.   Our  bag- 
gage had  not  yet  overtaken  us.   The  bed  of  this  river  appears 
in  many  places  two  miles  wide,  but  narrows  in  various 
places,  and  is  not  constant  to  one  shore ;  so  that  when  the 
channel  winds  among  its  large  rounded  rocks  towards  the 
right  side,  on  which  the  rock  lies,  the  traveller  is   com- 
pelled to  ascend  the  steep  banks,  and  follow  a  devious  and 
ever  changing  way,  until,  by  the  capricious  transition  of  the 
torrent  to  the  opposite  side,  the  margin  of  the  river  bed  be- 
comes the  most  eligible  path.     Night  had  encroached  upon ' 
us,  from  the  difficulty  of  moving  in  those  wilds,  and  as,  in 
situations  like  this,  our  practice  was  to  follow  thesergeant  in 
Indian  file,  one  of  the  servants,  Vincent,  remaining  with  the 
baggage,  and  Pedro  bringing  up  our  rear :  we  had  turned 
aside  from  a  winding  of  the  torrent,  and  ascended  a  path 
which  had  been  trodden  for  many  years ;  the  serjeant  led, 
and  we  were  slowly  following,  in  succession,  on  the  margin 
of  a  perpendicular  bank  of  earth,  more  than  250  feet  ele- 
vated above  the  bed  of  the  river ;  when  the  sergeant  exclaim- 
ed, in  an  undertone,  "  Colonel/  Halt  !''  I  pulled  up, and 
gave  the  word  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  next  me,  to  halt  also. 
The  position  in  which  the  sergeant  was  placed  was  tremen- 
dous, the  continuance  of  the  path,  beyond  where  he  stood, 
was  totally  carried  away,  and  another  step  would  have  pre- 
cipitated him  over  the  frightful  chasm  ;  with  great  presence 
of  mind  he  gently  brought  his  mule,  back  by  the  rein,  and  in 
a  cheerful  tone,  halloed  jo  Lieutenant  Bache,  "  Come,  lieu- 
tenant,  you  must  retreat,  come  to  the  right  about:"  we 
came  about,  and  moved  to  the  upper  side  of  the  hill,  where 
we  called  a  council  of  war,  and  congratulated  the  sergeant 
on  his  presence  of  mind  and  fortunate  escape. 

36 
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The  Momboy  18  subject  to  sudden  overflowings,  and  itei 
steep  sides  prove  that  die  volume  of  its  flood  must  be  ex* 
tractfdimffy ;  the  elevation  and  niagnitude  of  the  paramos, 
whose  ravines  contribute  to  its  flood,  account  for  the  waters 
supplied,  as  well  as  the  sudden  decrease  of  its>  current,  with 
the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  on  these  summits.  This 
river,  and  what  belongs  to  this,  is  also  a  property  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  great  magnitude,  south  of  the  Coxede. 
The  steep  bank  of  the  platform  of  Barquisimeto,  though 
steep,  is  not  a  perpendicular  bank,  its  sides  have  a  slewing 
buttress  of  rocks  and  earth,  which  the  short  distance  between 
its  sources  and  the  front  of  Barquisimeto,  does  not  supply 
such  abundant  contributions  as  the  paratnos  of  Santa  Rosa, 
among  which  the  sierra'  oF  Truxillo  are  inferior  ranges.  In 
the  Motatan,  the  Momboy,  and  the  Chama,  the  beds  are 
frequently  two  or  three  miles  broad,  covered  with  rounded 
stones  from  six  inches  to  sixty  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  dry 
season  the  stream  is  divided  into  several  dispersed  channels, 
while,  in  the  rainy  seascxi,  the  whole  breadth  is  covered  with 
a  rapid  and  deep  torrent,  sometimes  approaching,  and  at 
other  points  winding,  at  a  distance,  round  the  promontories 
and  headlands,  which  its  own  violent  current  has  been  form- 
ing for  coundess  ages.  What  is  most  extraordinary,  is  the 
vertical  steeps  which  those  banks  present  on  the  river  sides. 
They .  appear,  in  some  inst^ces,  an  uniform  mass  of  grey 
earth,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  their  appearance, 
and  the  strait  steepness  of  those  banks,  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of /^?>a  for  the  walls  of  houses.  Some  of  those  banks, 
as  the  Momboy,  present  walls  or  fronts  sixty  to  two  hundred 
feel  high^  without  any  verdure,  nor  even  a  pendant  or  droop- 
ing plant.  Others  present  a  wall  as  elevated,  which  is  stud- 
ded with  rounded  stones,  of  from  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to  four 
or  five  inches  diameter,  generally  kidney -shaped,  or  flat  egg- 
shapes  ;  these  naked  perpendicular,  fronts  show  no  fissure, 
no  crumbling  or  decay,  such  as  banks  of  earth  would  show 
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in  climates  where  the  expansive  power  of  cdd,  in  the  form 
of  frost  and  snow,  burst  asunder  the  earth,  in  which  mois- 
ture has  been  retained ;  here  the  agency  of  heat  carries  off  in 
exhalation  the  moisture  of  those  natural  walls,  without  dis* 
turbing  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed. 

It  was  over  a  steep  bank  of  this  description,  where  the  ordi- 
nary path  had  led  for  time  immemorial,  we  learned,  after  our 
fortunate  escape,  that  the  Momboy  had  experienced  an  un« 
usual  flood  the  preceding  spring,  and  that,'  by  some  change  in 
the  materials  of  its  bfd,  a  sort  of  mound  of  rocks  had  given 
a  direction  to  the  flood  against  this  promontory,  and  that  it 
had.  falkn  but  a  few  days  before,  but  without  doing  any  in* 
jury.  Had  we  rode  horses  instead  of  mules,  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  we  should  have  escaped.  We  accordingly  ttftned 
and  retraced  our  way  to  the  point  from  which  we  had  mount- 
ed to  the  bank,  and  the  sergeant  -finding  the  track  of  other 
mules  in  a  place  where  a  stranger  would  not  think  of  looking 
for  them,  or  when  seen  might  not  know  them,  we  ascended 
in  another  duection,  and  gained  the  road  a  mile  beyond  the 
sunken  bank.  We  now  travelled  by  the  left  bank  in  sight 
of  the  turbulent  roar  of  the  Timothes;  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  entered  the  village  of  the  same  name ;  the 
villagers  on  the  banks  of  the  Timothes  were  as  boisterous  as 
its  stream.  This  river  separates  the  jurisdiction  of  TruxiUo 
from  Merida.  The  festivity  of  the  night  had  left  a  few  strag- 
glers, from  whom  we.leanfed  the  position  of  the  alcalde's 
house,  but  he  was  at  a  neighbouring  village  at  a  ball,  and 
his  wife  protested  loudly  against  the  admission  of  any  man. 
We  endeavoured  to  quiet  her,  by  assuring  her  it  was  a  lady 
who  wished  her  civility,  and  desired  to  know  where  she 
would  advise  us  to  look  for  quarters ;  but  her  answer  was 
that  we  should  not  come  in,  and  so  we  moved  about  in  search 
of  a  church,  which  we  found  in  one  angle  of  the  plaza,  .and 
were  not  mistaken  in  finding  the  comfortable  reiudence'of  the 
curate  along  side  it.  The  trampling  of  our  mules  brought  a 
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well  conditioned  Indian,  in  a  state  between  laughing  and 
sleeping  to  the  gate,  which  he  opened  and  we  entered  without 
questions  on  either  side.  The  spacious  room  on  the  front  wc 
immediately  occupied,  and  some  female  servants  finding  a 
lady- was  in  company,  frankly  offered  their  services.  It  was 
Christmas  day*  and,  since  our  bread  and  milk  at  the  foot  of 
La  Cuesta,  wc  had  neither  eaten  nor  drank ;  -but  the  choco* 
late  pot  was  soon  in  preparation  both  by  Pedro  and  the  dam- 
sels of  the  domicil,  and  it  was  brought  in  while  our  ham* 
mocks  were  preparing ;  our  mules  were  placed  in  the  coral^ 
and  the  Indian,  who  was  now  broad  atvake,  brought  molocha^ 
that  is,  young  com- stalks.  The  curate  was  at  the  frolic  in 
the  *^djacent  village,  and  when  he  came  home  found  his  par- 
Iour*occupied  by  strangers^  and  his  handsome  table  covered 
with  blue  cloth,  occupied  by  a  lady's  bonnet  in  gay  ribbons 
and  a  shawl.  Nobody  could  tell  who  we  were,  whence  we 
came,  or  where  we  were  going ;  and  though  I  heard  the  in- 
quiries, I  was  too  much  in  want  of  sleep  to  go  to  confession 
so  early  in"  the  morning. 

The  curate  was,  nevertheless,  up  with  the  dawn  to  cele- 
brate his  official  duties ;  he  had  ordered  an  excellent  break- 
fast, though  he  had  not  seen  one  of  us ;  our  cocinero  had 
previously  been  prepared,  by  the  activity  of  the  sergeant, 
with  poultry  and  eggs  purchased  in  the  village,  and  we  had 
taken  down  our  hammocks  and  were  at  high- breakfast  when 
the.  curate  entered,  and  gave  us  a  most  cheerful  welcome ; 
regretting  when  he  saw  that  the  breakfast  he  had  ordered  for 
us  was  not  served  as  he  intended  ;  Elizabeth  and  I  renewed 
the  contest  with. the  chocolate,  and  some  delicious  lemonade, 
with,  cinnamon  and  rose-water,  which  was  handed,  to  my 
surprise,  with  the  wishes  of  the  season.  We  mentioned  our 
want  of  mules,  he  said  he  would  do  his  best,  but  was  appre- 
hensive we  should  be  disappointed  of  mules  on  that  day,  as 
every  one  was ,  engaged  in  festivity.  Some  excellent  fruit, 
which  the  festivity  had  brought  to  Tiraothes  for  other  per- 
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sons,  came  in  time  to  enable  the  good  priest  to  afford^  a  tes- 
timony of  his  hospitality  and  politeness ;  and  when  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves,  he  said  he  would  keep  the  remainder  for 
us  lest  none  should  be  prdcurable  elsewhere.  He  apolo- 
gized for  leaving  us,  as  this  day  was  one-  of  the  three  nation- 
al festivals,  he  must  recommend  vs  to  the  charge  of  his  house, 
and  to  call  upon  the  domestics  for  whatever  we  should  ne(^ ; 
as'  our  habits  were  disciplined  by  this  time  to  our  situa- 
tion, good  appetites  and  abundance  of  fine  fruit  made  mat"- 
ters  not  so  disagreeable. 

This  amiable  man  placed  the  key  in  the  handsome  book- 
case, and  invited  us  to  use  his  library,  which,  though  not 
very  ample,  contained  many  books  which  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  ih  that  Indian  village ;  for,  besides  some  of  divinity, 
on  abstract  theology,  his  historical  and  classical  stock  were 
the  most  numerous,  besides  several  mathematical  works. 

The  house  being  on  the  open  square,  every  thing  that 
passed  there  was  visible ;  and  as  the  three  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, St.  Stephen,  and  St.  John,  were  also  the  festivals  of  In- 
dependence ;  the  26th,  to  union  and  the  constitution ;  and  the 
27th,  to  victory  and  the  memory  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
defence  of  liberty ;  the  church  was  decorated  with  garlands 
and  bouquettes,  and  branches  of  palm  and  laurel.  The 
plaza  had  no  fence,  but  houses  on  three  faces  of  the  square, 
the  oth^r,  being  in  front  of  the  church,  had  a  light  bamboo 
fence  to  mark  the  square.  The  roll  of  the  tambour  was 
heard  at  a  distance  early,  and  a  native  instrument  of  the 
hautboy  species,  upon  which  a  melancholy  cadence  was 
heard,  during  the  day,  without  much  intermission ;  but  with 
frequent  pauses,  and  no  connected  passages.  The  tam- 
bours were  also  aboriginal,  ihey  were  in  fact  small  kettle- 
drums in  shape  and  tone ;  and  there  were  several  of  them 
of  unequal  tones,  exactly  like  those  in  use  throughout 
Hindustan ;  these  instruments  were  all  performed  upon  by 
aborigines;   indeed  the  society  appeared  to  derive  much 
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more  satisfedion  from  their  instnimeiital'  music  than  we 
dk).    The  engagements  of  the  curate,  he  told  us,  must 
deprive  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  our  Company ;  he  had 
his  wife  to  attend^  he  said,  jocosely  pointing  to  the  church, 
and  he  must  render  her  the  morning  honours,  and  he  ac« 
cordingly  proceeded  to  the  celebration  of  mass;   but  he 
kindly  interfered  with  the  alcalde,  at  our  desire,  to  provide 
mules,  which  perhaps  no  other  man  in  Timothes  could  have 
accomplished  but  himself,  as  it  carried  the  mule«drivcrt 
irom  the  festivity.    On  the  twenty*fifth  we  understood  the 
festivity  was  all  within  the  church ;  after  mass  it  was  this 
day  all  on  the  outside,  and  we,  unable  to  march,  were  dis- 
posed to  see  what  vi^s  passing.    The  sid^  of  the  square 
were  occupied  by  nine  o'clock,  and  parties  of  Horsemen 
were  sc6uring  the  suburbs  in  all  directions ;  about  eleven 
the  whole  cavalcade  entered  the  square,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  a  skigle  rank  on  the  side  of  the  square  oppoate  to 
us,  facing  inward;   sevoral  standards  of  diflferent  colours 
were  carried,  and  the  worthy  curate  was  seen  along,  with 
the  alcalde  preparing  for  the  tournament ;  for  so  I  name  it, 
-  knowing  no  other  term  more  expressive.    The  whde  corps 
of  cavaliers  now  divided  into  two,  at  the  head  of  one  was 
the  curate,  the  other  was  led  by  the  alcalde,  a  rough;  hardy, 
soldier-like  man  of  sixty,  who  managed  a  spirited  horse  with 
admirable  address.    The  exercises  continued  till  one  o'clock, 
but  they  were  merely  repetitions  of  two  manoeuvres— the  * 
leaders  led  their  divisions  in  Indian  file  along  (he  faces  of 
the  square,  the  first  that  reached  an  angle  wheeled  rapidly 
ofi"  on  the  line  formed,  not  by  the  side,  but  the  oblique  or 
extreme  angle  of  the  square  ;  the  leader  of  the  second  exe- 
cuted the  same  evolution  on  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that 
»ch  in  passing  crossed  the  line  of  march  of  the  other,  and 
the  point  of  emulaticxi  appeared  to  be,  who  should  most 
promptly  execute  the  manoeuvre,  and,  avoiding  the  side  oiF 
the  square,  project  himself  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  the  other  corps  had  taken.    The  qieed  at  which  they 
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rode,  tnust  have  been  &tal  to  any  two  riders  who  should  come 
in  contact ;  but  no  accident  occurred,  nor  did  the  danger  ap« 
pear  so  great,  when  the  expertness  of  the  riders  became  nuui- 
ifest.  The  tambours  and  the  Indian  pipe  were  in  full  (£n 
during  the  whole  ezercise^--«nd  their  constancy  in  perform- 
ance was,  to  me,  as  remarkable  as  the  discord  appeared  un- 
meaning. 

We  dited  about  two  o'clock,  and  our  mules  arriving  we 
were  on  our  route  a  quarter  before  four,  and  reached  an  ob- 
scure place  called  Cbacapo,  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  a 
league  distant  from  La  Venta.  The  descent  from  the 
mountain  path  was  troublesome  and  dangerous ;  and  the 
presence  df  mind  of  our  Vincente  was  displayed  here  with 
great  effect;  his  mule,  while  ambling  along  the  verge  of  a 
precipice  skirted  with  brush-wood,  made  a  sudden  trip, 
and  went  over ;  Vincente  had  presence  of  mind  to  jump 
off,  and  hold  fast  by  the  bridle,  which,  bdng  of  stout  cow- 
hide, he  held  firm  till  the  mule  rolled  and  recovered  his  feet ; 
he  was  dragged  up  without  injury,  and  Vincent  mount- 
ed ;  and,  to  shew  he  was  not  afraid,  dashed  down  a  steep 
that  was  nearly  as  formidable.  The  height  we  had  ascend- 
ed, in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  indicated  by  the  severe 
cold  of  the  night ;  our  place  of  shelter  was,  however,  small 
and  dose,  and  we  passed  a  rather  uncomfortable  night. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  we  moved  by  seven  o'clock  for 
Muchachees,  leaving  the  more  circuitous  route  by  La  Venta 
to  our  left,  and  ascended  the  second  mountain  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  first  paramo  at  one— not  a  house,  not  a  ves- 
tige of  human  labour  or  human  existence  was  to  be  seen 
beyond  our  own  company— -the  cold  was  smarting,  and  we 
drew  for  heat  upon  our  blankets,  wearing  them  like  the 
ponchos  or  roanas  of  Chile,  or  those  square  robes  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  is  thrust.  As  we 
ascended,  I  marked  several  plants  usually  found  in  northern 
regicms.  The  vaccmium  or  whortleberry  displayed  its  purple 
fruit,  and  myrtle*shaped  foliage.     I  had  been  informed  that 
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Humboldt  had|  in  some  of  his  valuable  works,  alleged,  that 
the  family  of  the  Erica,  or  heath,  of  which  there  are  about 
three  hundred  species  in  Africa,  was  no  where  to  be  found 
in  America ;  I  have  sought  for  the  allegation  in  such  of 
his  works  as  were  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia,  but,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  no  complete  copy  of  his  works  in  the  city 
library,  nor  in  that  of  the  Philosophical  Society  ;  but  I  have 
found  the  allegation  in  two  recent  works,  and  possibly  upon 
Humboldt's  authority.  An  anonymous  work,  entitled  Con- 
versations on  Botany,  published  by  Longman  and  Ca  Lon- 
don, 1823,  says—*'  the  eighth  class,  Octandriai  contains  a 
very  numerous  and  beautiful  genus,  that  of  heaths,  Erica^ 
which  is  confined  entirely  to  Europe  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  species  of  this  genus 
has  been  discovered  in  New  Holland,  Asia,  or  the  continent 
of  America  ;  nor  are  any  found  between  the  tropics." 

"  First  Steps  to  Botany ;  by  Dr.  Drummond,'*  published 
in  the  same  year  by  the  same  publishers,  says,  p.  278,  "  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  no  species  of  heath  (£rica) 
has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  new  world." 

But  both  these  writers  (if  they  be  not  from  the  same:  au« 
thor)  are  mistaken.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  heath,  and 
have  frequently  slept  on  a  bed  of  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  North 
America  nor  in  Asia,  though  I  have  been  informed  by  Cap- 
tain Turner;  that  it  is  abundant  in  Bootan,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  fact  is  stated  by  some  other  writer,  as  found  on  the 
lower  regions  of  the  Himalaya ;  but  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  as  to  its  natural  existence  in  Colombia, 
and  of  course  within  the  tropics.  Hounslow  heath  and 
others  are  named  from  the  predomiiiacy  of  this  plant,  and 
of  several  species ;  it  is  also  called  ling  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  Scotand,  hether;  in  Ireland,  bromach;  and  it  is  the 
bruyire  of  France.  In  passing  the  paramo  of  Muchachees, 
not  at  that  moment  thinkuig  of  tlw  subject,  I  was  attracted 
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With  a  fragrance  that  was  very  familiar  to  my  senses,  but 
which  I  could  not  designate/  until,  led  by  the  perfume,  I  dis* 
covered  the  minute  purple-tufted  flower;  but  was  much 
surprised  to  find,  instead  of  a  plant  usually  of  two  to  three 
feet^— a  tree ;  and,  having  a  pocket  rule,  I  dismounted,  and 
found  the  stem  Ar^^  inches  diameter  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  height  of  the  plant  by  estimation  about  ten 
or  eleven  feet.  The  plant,  not  like  those  of  Devonshire  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  many  limbs  issuing  from  one 
root,  with  ill-shaped  branches ;  the  tree  was  a  single  stem ; 
but  the  bark  had  the  same  external  colour  and  interlaced 
figure,  as  the  plant  of  Europe  and  Africa,  which  in  relation 
to  this  are  dwarfs.  I  found  also  another  of  the  genus  with 
yeliaw  Jlcwers^  but  not  of  the  same  stature,  in  every  other 
respect  the  figure  and  limbs  the  same,  and  a  new  and  deli- 
cate perfume  like  roses  blendid  with  jessamine.  I  found 
the  rosemary  wild  on  this  paramo,  but  of  less  fragrance  than 
that  which  is  cultivated ;  and  wild  balm  with  the  same  in- 
feriority of  scent.  Many  varieties  of  the  brambles  which 
bear  dew-berries  and  black-berries  are  found  in  the  middle 
regions  of  this  cold  paramo,  and  a  few  that  bear  no  fruit  on 
higher  elevations  ;  and  in  the  warmer  region  on  the  platform 
of  Merida,  I  have  seen  the  black-berry  bramble  bearing 
fruit  of  a  fine  rich  flavour. 

.  It  was  in  passing  this  paramo,  that  we  reached  a  position, 
of  which  we  had  heard  some  dismal  stories ;  such  as  the 
peri$hing  of  a  Spanish  force  of  two  thousand  men  by  cold; 
and  the  frequent  death  of  individuals,  who  had  dared  the  in- 
clemency of  this  hospitable  region.  The  point  was  designa- 
ted, by  our  alarmists,  as  exhibiting  many  hundred  figures  of 
the  cross,  of  miniature  dimensions,  formed  of  every  sort  of 
wood  or  chip,  that  the  piety  of  the  passenger  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  plant,  while  he  or  she  prayed  for  the  souls  of  tboe« 
who  perished  there.  We  found  the  crosses  more  numerous, 
perhaps,  than  we  were  previously  advised ;  the  mound  was 
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such  as  nature  had  made  it,  and  the  absence  of  every  thing  that 
would  sanction  such  a  mortality,  .as  that  of  two  thousand  men 
so  short  a  time  before,  who  could  at  least  travel  ten  or  twelve 
miles  backward  or  forward,  induced  me  to  treat  this  affair  as 
an  exaggeration;  some  unfortunate  individual,  otherwise 
disabled,  might  have  perished  there ;  and  it  was  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  a  sharp  action,  in  which  there 
were  some  hundred  persons  killed ;  but  I  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  cold  that  could  occur  at  this  place,  competent  to 
efiect  so  much  destruction  in  one  night.  But  I  rather  be- 
lieve,' these  pious  tributes  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Chmehinquirat  to  one  of  whose  riuines  this  is  the 
high  road* 

The  custom  of  designating  some  pmnts,  on  public  roads, 
by  religious  ceremonies  or  symbols,  has  prevailed  in  every 
part  of  ancient  £urope  and  Asia.  The  Parsees  lighted 
fire^  at  cross-ways,  the  Hindus  erect  altars  to  the  creative 
power  at  cross-ways,  the  Romans  did  the  same  in  another 
form,  and  under  a  more  artificial  figure ;  the  Grermans  and 
Saxons  had  similar  customs;  the  Mahomedans  pursue  a 
more  useful  method  of  piety,  they  establish,  at  convenient  sta* 
tions,  houses  of  reception  for  the  traveller ;  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  traveller  passing  a  position  where  some  person  has 
been  murdered,  places  a  stone,  which  die  piety  of  successive 
passengers  raises  to  a  lieap ;  such  are  the  caims  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands ;  and  where  prayers  for  the  dead  are  enjoined. 
In  Colombia  the  substitute  for  mile  stones,  where  any  mea- 
surement is  made,  is  a  cross,  and  of  such  dimensions  in  some 
places,  as  to  be  lai^  enough  for  human  crucifixion.  We 
found  these  large  crosses  to  mark  the  route  for-  many  leagues 
after  leaving  Tinaco.  But,  as  assassination  was  not  unfirequeiu 
under  the  Spanil^h  regime,  the  custom  was  for  the  passenger 
to  qS^  up  a  prayer  and  plant  a  smaU  cross  on  the  spot ;  the 
passenger,  whose  education  teaches  him  to  excuse  the  preju- 
dices which  uneducated  men,  ix  men  educated  under  particu- 
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br  circumstances  canaot  be  reproached  for,  contribute  their 
oblation  to  the  frailties  of  human  institution^  and  enjoy  harm- 
lessly their  own  opinions.  Had  I  not  beoi  jMreviously  acquaint* 
ed  with  this  rite,  I  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude  it  came 
along  with  the  Moorish  arcliitecture  and  carauanserais,  but 
it  is  evident  that,  however  it  came  to  be  introduced,  it  was 
inseparable  from  prayers  for  the  dead»  and  was  adopted  by 
the  e^rly  Christians,  who  adopted  many  others  of  the  pagan 
fintns,  and  accommodated  them  to  their  own  disciplinary 
ritual.  I  suspect,  however,  and  it  is  my  own  conjecture, 
tfaat^bese  crosses,  set  up  in  such  numbers,  are  the  works  of 
those  pious  persons  who,  every  year,  flock  to  one  of  the 
shrines  of  the  Vii^n  of  Chmchinguirn^  whose  effigies  are 
muhipli^  and  spread  among  the  Dominican  churches,  in 
those  regions,  and  of  which  some  account  will  be  given 
when  we  reach  Nimocon,  or  JEmmacon^  where  her  ladyship 
detained  us  for  a  night,  and  obliged  us  to  see  her  procession 
and  a  bull-fight . 

On  the  sides  of  this  and  other  paramos  farther  south,  a 
plant  grows  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  its  cream-coloured 
hue  to  the  surface  on  which  it  flourishes.  I  have  lost  a  spe- 
cimen  and  the  notes  made  on  seeing  it,  and  forgotten  its  po- 
pular name,  but  its  structure  is  of  peculiar  beauty.  The 
stem  is  short,  and  the  leaves  incline  outward,  showing  a 
surface  covered  wit^  a  long  yellov(r  coat,  which  has  the  fed 
of  fine  velvet,  the  leaves  are  from  seven  to  ten  inches  long, 
and '  two  broad,  terminating  abruptly  round.  It  is  much 
used  for  cushions,  for  sophas,  and  for  beds,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cold  regions  only,  where  we,  though  much 
preferring  the  hammock  for  repose,  were,  from  the  want 
of  a  pallet  or  blankets,  glad  to  occupy  sqch  beds.  The  cold 
was  so  unpleasant  in  descending  diis  long  paramo,  that  I 
made  another  attempt  to  walk  down,  and  had  been  so  braced 
by  the  cold  that  I  made  considerable  way,  and  was  more 
than  a  mile  ahead  of  my  companions ;  having  lost  sight  of 
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them,  I  halted  under  the  rays  of  a  warm  sun  until  I  feltun-* 
easy  at  their  delay ;  however,  they  came  in  sight ;  in  fact^ 
the  only  inconvenienee  Elizabeth  felt  in  the  journey  was  on 
diis  occasion,  she  was  so  overcome  that  she  fainted,  her 
brother  was  fortunately  with  her,  and  as  we  had  some  wine 
in  our  travelling  beaufette^  and  what  with  her  good  spirits,  it 
was  over  in  a  few  moments.  It  was  the  last  time  she  at- 
tempted to  walk  down  a  cold  paramo,  and  the  security  and 
ease  of  her  mule  was  thenceforward  preferred*  We  were 
very  anxious  to  reach  Muchachees,  but  it  was  yet  two  leagues 
off,  and  the  night  dark,  and  we  determined  to  descend  to 
Chocopa^  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  where  we  obtained  a 
house,  made  a  good  fire,  and  had  some  small  but  excellent 
potatcjes  boiled,  roasted,  and  fried,  with  an  excellent  corned 
tongue,  which  had  been  forgotten  until  sharp  appetites  re-, 
called  it,  and  we  completed,  with  a  bottle  of  good  Spanish 
wme,  a  rough  but  a  most  delicious  supper.  The  cold  of 
this  night  was  very  disagreeable,  and  we  cghtrived  to  make 
some  palatable  flip  with  aguardiente  and  pattellas,  that  is 
cakes  of  sugar,  in  our  calabash  turtumas:  this  flip  served 
some  of  us  in  some  measure  instead  of  a  blanket.  Our  re- 
pose was  however  so  comfordess,  that  we  moved  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Chocopa,  and  at  six  we  enter, 
ed  Muchachees,  where  we  were  surprized  to  find  a  deputy 
of  the  alcalde  looking  out  for  us.  The  first  alcalde  had  beea 
obliged  to  be  absent  at  this  moment,  but  had  instructed  his 
deputy  to  bestow  on  us  every  attention,  and  provide  wliat- 
ever  we  should  want  We  were  indeed  compensated  by  his 
kindness  and  hospitality  in  a  very  comfortable  house,  for  our 
sufferings  on  the  paramo  and  the  preceding  night. 

When  some  leagues  distant  from  Muchachees,  we  were 
all  struck  by  the  chiuige  of  colours  in  the  apparel /of  all  de* 
scriptions  of  people,  young  and  old.  Jn  our  journey  hither- 
to, the  garments  of  both  sexes  were  light,  of  white  or  gay 
colours ;  coarse  cottons,  or  linens,  on  the  men ;  muslins,  ca« 
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licoes,  or  Bilks,  on  the  women.  We  now  saw  no  one  in  light 
dotfaing ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  general  mourning  had  taken  place 
for  *some  great  calamity :  the  females  were  uniformly  in 
black,  or  a  few  in  blue  petticoats,  and,  where  they  were 
not  black,  w<»e  a  black  broad  scarf  like  a  shawl ;  they  had 
tbeh*  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  a  black  or  a  blue  cloth 
mantUla.  I  mentioned  my  surprize  a$  this  change  to  the  al* 
calde,  and  was  more  surprized  that  what  his  good  sense  ex-t 
plained  had  not  occurred  to  me.  He  said  that  the  garments 
and  fabrics  worn  in  the  warm  vallies,  would  not  resist  the 
cold,  and  dark  colours  were  best  adapted  to  garments  which 
do  not  wash  with  convenience^  nor  every  day ;  that  comfort 
and  economy  dictated  the  habits  which  had  been  so  remark- 
able to  us,  only  because  suddenly  seen  after  being  among 
light  garments  so  long ;  indeed,  our  experience  during  the 
.two  last  days  instructed  us  not  only  to  augment  our  own 
clothing  while  in  the  cold  regions,  but  to  relinquish  our  fa« 
vourite  hammocks,  and  take  up  with  bedsteads  of  rude  work- 
manship, in  which  generally  an  ample  ox  hide,  stretched  and 
nailed  across,  served  the  purposes  of  a  sacking  bottom. 

The  second  alcalde,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
principal,  requested  us  not  to  have  any  thing  cooked  by  our 
own  people,  but  that  our  man  Pedro,  as  best  acquainted  with 
what  was  most  agreeable  to  us,  should  direct ;  and  it  was 
done  with  such  evident  kindness  and  desire  (o  please,  that 
it  was  at  once  agreed  upon ;  a  most  excellent  supper  was  in- 
deed provided ;  there  could  be  no  better,  nol*  better  cured 
corned  pork  of  that  size  we  denominate  a  shoat^  with  good  bro- 
ccdi,  and  fine  potatoes,  roast  and  fricaseed  poultry,  excellent 
wheaten  rolls,  more  Canary  wine  than  we  could  consume,  and 
so  acceptable  that  it  was  not  necessary  "  to  think  it  was  Bur- 
gundy,''  though  it  cost  where  we  were  almost  as  much  as 
twelve  shillings  a  quart,  and  was  worth  more;  for  what 
makes  wcMrth  but  the  use  or  satisfaction  which  it  produces* 

Our  attendants  were  as  well  treated  as  ourselves,  and  our 
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mules  were  supplied  not  only  with  abundance  of  green  bar« 
ley,  but  with  Indian  meal.  Our  night's  repose  was  comfort- 
able,  as  blankets  were  abundant,  and  we  rose  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  28th  December,  and  had 
scarcely  appeared  when  an  excellent  breakfast  of  both  coflfee 
and  chocolate,  with  cakes  fresh  and  wdl  baked, .  some  Bo- 
Ic^^  sausages  without  garlic,  and  some  very  excellent  fruit 
which  the  alcalde  had  sent  for  in  the  preceding  night  to  the 
lower  regions :  and  the  fine  young  man  greeted  us  on  our 
evident  recovery  from  the  previous  day's  fatigue,  with  such 
sociaUe  kindness,  as  merits  to  be  remembered,  at  least  I 
shall  not  forget  it  very  soon. 


OHAPTER  XX. 

Hospttftlity.— Lewre  Hacbachees.-^Meettlie  senior  akaMe-rbis  kiiuine8ft.-«iril* 
Ii^  of  Mucabichi. — Wheat  mountabr-reaping'— a  warmer  climate-^cotton- 
trees— some  account  of.— -Tabay— turbulent  Chama«— Plateau  of  Merida.*— Go- 
vernor Paredea— Bumptuous  accommodation  and  entertainment — surprised  by 
an  alarm  of/re,/re^false  alarm-— Iaug|iablc*~'*ccooiitedfor. — Bierranfvuim 
of  Merida— its  ices  on  the  table,— >give  zest  to  our  wine. — Military  gentle- 
men.-^The  Spaniards  in  our  road — an  escort  ordered  for  us. — ^Visitors— their 
inquiries  gpr«tifie^.-^Tempe]satare* — ^The  effects  of  the  Earthquake. — ^Popuhu 
tion — several  sources  of  error  concerning  it. — ^Archbishop  Goi^ra. — ^Repre- 
sentative goTeriynent. — Democracy  perverted. — Rivers  near  Merida. — Vin- 
cente  at  a  fandango— in  durance  vile.— A  reiresco  before  parting,  on  the  30th 
December,  delays  us  to  one  o'cIocIl— Detenni&ed  to  sleep  at  Exido. 

Our  repose  at  this  place  was  very  pkasing^^we  were 
furnished  with  bedding«>clothe8  more  than  ^e  required :  it 
was  with  some  repugnance  I  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  nor 
should  I  have  risen  till  an  hour  later,  had  not  the  kindness 
of  our  host  rendered  the  respect  of  waiting  on  him  a  matter 
of  propriety.    He  had  provided  us  not  only  with  as  good  a 
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breakfast  as  we  could  have  found  in  Philaddiphiai  but  the 
chocolate  and  the  coffee  were  smoking  on  the  table*  We 
partook  of  the  repast  with  most  grateful  and  pleasant  feel- 
ings— and  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  had  placed  on  our 
mules  a  quantity  of  eggSi  and  a  pair  of  roasted  fowls,  with 
slices  of  nice  corned  pork,  carefully  and  neatly  wrapped  up. 

We  left  Muchachees  at  eight  o'clock,  and  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  miles  when  the  senior  alcalde  met  us,  in  full  gaU 
lop,  on  his  return ;  he  saluted  us  kindly,  prayed  us  to  return 
aqd  spend  at  least  a  day  at  his  house,  and  he  would  introduce 
to  us  some  company,  whom  we  should  be  as  much  pleased 
with  as  they  would  be  with  us.  We  declined  returning  at 
that  time,  and  expressed  our  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness, 
with  which  his  &ithful  representative  had  entertained  us» 
He  renewed  his  request  that  we  would  spend  a  few  days  with 
him,  and  I  was  obligied  to  assure  him  I  had  been  on  the 
road  already  twenty  days  longer  than  was  consistent  with  the 
a&irs  I  had  in  charge.  This  was  nearly  the  last^  and  cer^ 
t^nly  among  the  best  of  the  alcaldes  we  had  met ;  from  thiS: 
point,  the  alcaldes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  became  only  se- 
condary among  our  heritable  entertainers,  until  we  passed. 
Tunja. 

We  passed  Arough  Mucabiehi,  near  which,  entering  st. 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  of  very  steep  sides, 
we  saw  reapers  at  work,  in  a  position  that  was  entirdsii  new 
and  unheard  of  by  me.  The  houses  or  cottage^  which 
were  but  few,  stood  on  the  more  depressed  side  of  the  pass ; 
we  entered  one  of  those  cottages  to  procure  potatoes  or  milk,, 
and  indulge  curiosity ;  the  woman  of  the  house  spoke  to  her 
husband  from  the  door ;  he  stood  with  his  back  towards 
her,  on  the  steep  side  of  the  moufttain,  where  he  was  reaping 
some  very  fine  wheat  The  mountain  side  was  ranged  in 
steps,  running  level  along  in  front,  the  wheat  had  been  sown 
on  those  steps,  and  the  reaper  commencing  below^  cut  and 
left  the  cut  straw  to  a  small  boy  or  a  girl  to  be  tied  up  in 
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sheaves ;  the  lower  step  being  cleared,  he  proceeded  to  the 
next  above,  and  so  in  succession  to  the  top.  The.  sides  of 
the  mountains  of  Merida  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  wheat, 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  republic,  were  there 
roads  to  transport  it.  But  seaports  are  too  distant,  where 
the  roads  are  either  impassable,  dangerous,  or  tedious  to 
travel,  or  wl^re  there  are  no  roads  at  all.  Our  route  was 
now  a  gentle  descent,  the  presence  of  wheat  was  an  indica- 
tion of  a  temperate  climate ;  but  it  soon  became  warm,  as 
we  descended,  the  mountains  on  our  left  had  wound  off  to 
the  south-east,  and  that  on  our  right  was  now  less  elevated, 
and  its  base  was,  in  some  respects,  like  those  of  the  valley  of 
Aragua,  throwing  out  short  limbs  or  promontories,  standing 
out  more  or  less  advanced  from  the  main  ridge.  Winding 
round  the  bluff  of  one  of  those  projections,  the  ground  be- 
came depressed  and  flat  on  our  left,  and  covered  here  and 
there  with  large  fragments  of  dispersed  rocks,  among  which 
trees  appeared,  bearing  a  flower  in  great  profusion,  that  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Snowbalt^ 
{Hydrang^  hartensiS' )  The  space  between  the  rocks  on  the 
left,  and  the  bluff  on  the  right,  now  became  narrow,  and,  as 
the  passage  opened,  several  neat,  small  cottages  stood  before 
the  sun,  and  in  their  front  the  trees  in  blossom  :  a  little  girl, 
of  about  eight  or  ten,  skipt  across  the  road  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching, and  mounting,  with  the  agility  of  a  goat,  the 
rocks  beneath  those  trees,  which  grew  in  the  narrow  intervals 
that  separated  the  rocks.  The  tree  was  about  the  size  of  an 
<Hxlinary  apple*tree,  but  with  an  erect  stem,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  the  lower  branches  about  five  feet ;  the 
extent  and  elevation  of  the  branches  varied ;  but  the  shape 
was  rather  inclined  to  that  of  the  thick  end  of  an  egg,  than  a 
sharper  cone ;  I  halted,  and  seeing  the  little  girl  with  two 
small  baskets  on  her  arm,  into  which  she  sorted  the  flowers 
she  picked,  I  halted  till  she  had  concluded,  and  followed  her 
across  the  rt)ad*    Her  baskets  were  filled,  and  the  flowers  she 
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plocked  were  of  two  kinds,  one  was  filled  ysn&i  pods  of  cot* 
On,  already  ripe,  and  requiring  only  exposure  to  llie  sun  to 
be  wrought  and  cleaned  s  the  other  basket  contained  pods  not 
so  ripe,  but  whidi  were  laid  on  a  bed  of  dean  snow-white  cot-i 
ton  to  complete  its  ripening  by  the  sun.  The  litde  girl,  and 
thane  were  several  other  females,  placed  herself  on  her  mat, 
and  very  unconcernedly  continued  her  operations,  opening 
two  pods  at  the  same  time,  urith  the  thumb,  and  over  the 
fone-finger  of  each  hand,  discharging  the  seed  into  a  basket 
placed  for  the  purpose,  and  forming  the  product  oC,  each  pod 
into  a  long  flat  layer,  upon  which  she  successively  laid  others ; 
and  when  the  pile  was  of  the  purposed  size  it  was  twisted 
into  a  knot-like  shape,  and  placed  among  others,  and  covq:ed 
over.  Though  these  were  not  the  first  cotton-trees  I  had 
seen  on  the  route,  I  had  not  attended  to  them  so  circum- 
stantially  as  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  avoid  observing 
that  the  botanical  boodcs  are  veary  deficient  as  to  this  tree ; 
'  diere  seems  to  be  a  doubt  entertained  in  some  of  ^  them, 
that  cotton  grows  on  trees  as  large  as  the  ordinary  apple* 
tree,  because  the  plant  which  produces  cotton  in  Macedonia, 
and  in  the  United  States,  is  an  annual  plant  The  cotton- 
tree,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  benefit  by  more  care  and  cuU 
tivation.  But  as  it  b,  no  culture  is  applied,  the  tree  grows 
firom  the  setd,  and  when  mature,  besides  two  crops  in  the 
year,  that  of  spring  and  &11,  it  is  a  perpetual  producer. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Tabay,  stand- 
ing on  a  sloping  plain,  which  lay  spread  below  us,  and  the 
turbulent  Chama  in  the  distance  on  our  left,  bounding  over 
rocks  and  frothing  with  its  noise,  as  it  tumbled  headlong  to 
south-west.  We  reached  Tabay  at  two  o'clock,  and  dined 
on  our  own  provisions,  and  as  the  atmosphere  was  warm,  did 
not  move  until  four  o'clock,  so  that  it  was  nearly  dusk  when 
we  reached  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Mouhoon,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  west,  and  discharges  its  periodical  flood  in 
the  rainy  season  into  the  Chama.    The  loity  platform  on 
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wluch  stands  the  city  of  Merida,  has  its  eastern  fade  defined 
by  this  river,  and  in  order  to  reach  that  city,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  some  distance  up  the  Mouhoon  valley,  in  order  to  gsdn 
the  broad  path  which  is  cut  out  of  the  upright  bank,  dmt 
leads  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  plateau  above.  We  gained 
this  elevation,  said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  plain  from  which  we  ascended.  The  sergeant 
proceeded  to  the  city  about  a  mile  distant,  and,  knowing  the 
place  had  a  governor  and  military  staff,  wt  proceeded  in  that 
direction.  Governor  Paredes  ordered  a  sumptuous  house  for 
our  reception,  the  apartments  were  well  lighted,  handsome 
beds  were  prepared  for  us  all ;  and  in  an  hour  after  our  arri- 
val, to  ample  table  was  covered  with  fine  damask  linen,  and 
a  supper  in  the  handsomest  style ;  the  governor's  servants 
waited ;  hb  buder  intimated  that  we  should  oblige  the  gene- 
ral by  calling  for  any  wine  we  preferred.  An  aid  of  the  go- 
vernor spent  the  evening  and  supped  with  us,  and  delivered 
a  compliment  upon  our  safe  arrival  from  the  governor,  and 
that  he  would  wait  upon  us  next  day.  We  were  ready  for 
repose  at  ten. 

The  house  we  occupied  in  Merida  was  public  property^ 
and  kept  in  better  condition  than  any  I  had  seen  since  we  left 
Valencia.  As  the  bed  was  comfortable,  and  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  rest,  I  took  no  heed  of  waking  early,  but  soon  after 
dawn,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  cry  of  "jffr^  /  Jire/  JtreP"* 
as  distinctly  as  it  is  heard  in  Philadelphia.  I  started  up,  un- 
conscious for  the  instant  where  I  was,  and  it  was  only  on  go- 
ing to  a  window  which  opened  on  a  small  patio,  I  recollect- 
ed I  was  in  Merida ;  I  was  turning  about  in  the  same  un- 
heeding manner,  when  the  same  voice  screamed  ^'  Colonel 
Todd!  Colonel  ToddP^  I  knew  the  colonel  must  by  that 
time  be  at  Bogota,  and  I  must  have  looked  rather  sheepish, 
when  I  found  myself  thus  surprized  by  a  parrot.  In  fact, 
Colonel  Todd,  on  his  route  to  Bogota,  lodged  in  the  same 
place ;  Colonel  Lyster,  of  the  Colombian  army,  accompanied 
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him ;  and  being  delayed  there  by  the  indispodtion  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  colonel's  secretary,  Lyster,  in  his  waggery,  had 
taught  the  parrot  those  words.  There  \vas  a  pair,  and  they 
were  certainly  amusing ;  their  colloquies,  kept  up  in  imita- 
tion of  two  scolding  women,  were  most  laughably  true  in 
word  and  spirit.  The  repose  of  Sunday  was  necessary  to 
me,  and,  having  made  a  perfect  change  of  apparel,  for  the 
climate  here  is  warm  as  at  Caracas,  I  amused  myself  with 
writing  letters  to  home  and  to  our  friends  at  Caracas  and 
elsewhere.  Our  morning  repast,  coffee  and  chocolate,  with 
fine  cream,  good  bread,  and,  what  I  preferred  to  all,  abun* 
dance  of  exquisite  fruit.  At  two  o'clock  the  governor  was 
pleased  to  visit,  with  his  suite,  and  did  us  the  honour  of  din- 
ing with  us. 

From  the  window  of  the  dining  room,  directly  to  the 
south,  the  Sierra  Nevada^  of  Merida,  was  so  distinctly  be- 
fore us,  that  it  seemed  less  than  two  miles  distant :  the  snow 
is  never  absent  from  this  lofty  cluster ;  but,  at  the  moment  we 
saw  it,  a  greater  part  than  usual  of  the  south-west  face  was 
exposed,  and  its  black  soil  uncovered  ;  cliffs  were  distinctly 
visible  on  the  margin  of  the  snow,  made  distinct  by  the  sha- 
dows of  the  vertical  edges,  chasms  having  apparently  fallen, 
and  masses  rolled  lower  down  which  were  also  visible ;  the 
governor  had  sent  mules  for  snow  the  preceding  evening, 
and  a  tray  full  of  it  gave  zest  to  some  excellent  wine,  which 
the  warm  temperature  of  the  city  made  desirable  and  delight- 
ful. The  computed  distance  of  the  white  caps  of  the  sierra  is 
five  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  the  travelling  distance  to  the  line  of 
congelation  seven  miles.  The  town  major  of  Merida  wasanEng- 
lish  gentieman.  Major  Hodgkinson,  who  had  served  in  several 
campaigns,  was  very  communicative,  and  from  whom  we 
experienced  very  kind  attention ;  the  military  commandant 
of  the  province.  Colonel  Charles  Castelli,  a  native  of  Savoy; 
he  had  come  to  Merida  to  communicate  with  the  gene- 
ral on  the  movements  of  Morales ;  he  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
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signified  that  the  governor  was  apprehenttve  of  some-  iocon* 
vcnience  to  us  on  the  road,  as  it  was  supposed  the  Spanish 
general  had  taken  a  position  oqi  the  only  route  over  which  we 
couid.  travel ;  that  if  we  should  choose  to  remain  some  time 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  governor,  if  not,  an  escort  would 
be  iM*ovided  for  us,  and  he  would  give  xAe  an  order  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  St  Juan  de  Lagunillas,  to  furnish  the 
troops,  and  to  the  officers  in  succession,  till  we  should  reach 
Pamplona,  which  he  kindly  presented  when  we  were  about 
to  depart ;  Colonel  Castelli  set  off  before  us  with  the  view 
of  calling  in  troops  to  unite  with  the  troops  further  south  in 
expelling  the  enemy  from  the  province. 

We  were  honoured  with  the  visits  of  several  distinguished 
persons,  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  whom  we  found  very 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  revohition,  and  solicitous  for  infiirm- 
ation  concerning  the  United  States.  They  expressed  some 
surprise,  when  we  informed  them,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries^ 
that  so  many  religious  sects  should  live  in  concord,  and  that 
the  clei^  wore  no  costume  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
laity;  that  the  Catholic  priests  dressed  like  the  priests  of 
other  sects ;  and  that  Congress,  having  chaplains,  selected 
them  without  discrimination  of  sects.  Catholic  and  Calvinist, 
Lutheran  and  Unitarian,  which  excited  great  surprise ;  and 
particularly  that  doctrinal  disputes  produced  no  serious  quar« 
rels,  no  interference  of  the  public  authorities,  nor  iH-blood 
among  the  disputants,  more  than  any  civil  or  political  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  as  I  could  not  account  for  it  in  a  better  way^ 
I  told  them  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  representative  system, 
which,  being  founded  on  the  equality  of  men  in  society^  se» 
parated  the  concerns  of  another  world  from  the  present ;  that 
by  leaving  every  man's  religious  opinions  to  be  accounted 
for  to  heaven,  men  were  more  tolerant  and  liberal,  because  the 
sectarian  c^inions  of  one  man  did  not  render  his  elective  suf- 
frage of  more  or  less  consequence  than  that  of  another.  They 
were  as  much  surprised  at  an  anecdote  I  gave  them,  of  Dr. 
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having  noininatied^  and  obtidned  the  appointment^ 
torn  the  Pope»  of  the  fiiBt  American  CadioUc  bishop.  Some 
of  the  citizens  who  were  present,  expressed  their  admiration  oi 
the  institutions  which  pix)duced  so  much  concord,  with  en» 
tfansiasdc  applause,  and  some  of  the  clergymen  concurred. 
One  of  them  said  to  another,  *^  What  would  such  a  pers&ir 
think,  if  he  heard  this  ?"  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  city  vu 
Mted  my  dau^ter,  and  invited  her  to  ^nd  some  time  in 
Merida^  and  as  an  inducement  assured  her  she  would  find 
no  part  of  Colombia  so  beautiful  as  Merida^  nor  so  fine  a 
climate.  Indeed  the  diermometer  was  at  this  time  at  70  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  lower  than  at  Caracas,  where^ 
78  was  the  medium,  as  68  was  the  medium  at  Bogota  while 
we  were  there. 

In  noticing  the  Angular  appearance  of  the  banks  of  the 
Motatan,  I  made  alkision  to  tiit  elevated  jdateau  of  Merida^ 
and  its  steep  banks.  This  city  stands  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  firom  the  margin  of  its  southern  «de,  in  front  of  whichk 
the  turbulent  Chama  rolls  over  its  rough  bed,  at  the  foot  of 
the  snow«capt  Sierra^  its  course  south-west ;  the  streets  of 
the  city  cross  at  rectangles,  are  very  narrow,  but  streams  of 
pure  water  gush  along  the  centre  of  the  streets,  for  which 
well*conoeived  chamiels  are  constructed,  of  two  feet  or  more 
wide,  over  which  flag-stones  are  laid  at  the  crossings ;  and 
the  city  has  a  cool  and  cleanly  appearance.  I  saw  no  houses 
higher  than  one  story ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  earthquake  of 
1812  had  not  yet  been  redeemed,  nor  removed  only  from 
the  streets.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  our  arrival,  that 
the  remains  of  the  bishop,  who,  with  his  congregation,  found 
a  grave  m  the  crumbled  earthen  walls  of  his  church,  were 
dug  out  for  a  religious  interment  The  walls  are  of  the 
same  ingredient  as  elsewhere,  piia^  or  earth,  l^eaten  into  the 
shape  of  walls.  The  mortality  has  been  exaggerated  here 
as  well  as  at  Caracas ;  the  diference  between  the  present  state 
of  the  peculation  and  Mote  the  revolution  cannot  be  ascrtb- 
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cd  to  thi  earthquake ;  though  zealots  advene  to  the  revdlu- 
lion  have  laboured  to  make  the  imfMUsion  that  divine  ven« 
geance  was  thus  indicated  against  the  revdt.  This  city  has 
suflfered  much  from  the  dq>iredations  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  population  had  retired  to  the  south-east- 
em  and  southern  vaUeys,  and  to  the  west,  before  the  earth- 
quake occurred;  and  this  diminution  of  numbers  by  the 
diange  of  habitation  has  been  placed  to  the  Ices  side  of  the 
earthquake.  I  must  observe  here,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  find  data  for  the  state  of  populaticxi  in  the  places  I  have 
passed  through,  but  it  is  not  in  such  passing  and  casual  en- 
quiries that  inftnrmation  so  important  can  be  procured  that 
should  be  relied  upon.  The  state  of  society  has  been,  during 
the  revolution,  and  is  still  fluctuating,  and  must  continue  so 
for  some  time ;  under  the  monarchy  the  same  system  was 
pursued,  as  for  centuries  by  the  English,  till  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  in  Ireland ;  the  inhabitants  were  studiously  kept 
in  ignorance  of  their  own  numbers,  and  taught  to  believe 
they  did  not  amount  to  one^third  of  their  actual  population. 
The  government  of  Spain  was  also  deceived  itself,  for  there 
were  local  interests  which  prevented  a  complete  knowledge* 
There  was  always  a  kind  of  organization  of  militia  under  the 
Spanish  rule ;  and  there  were  districts  over  which  captains 
were  placed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  returns  of  the  males 
between  fourteen  and  fifty ;  and  it  was  upon  these  returns 
that  drafts  were  made  upon  an  exigency.  There  was  an  ex- 
treme disinclination  to  appear  on  those  returns,  and  the  cap- 
tains made  a  lucrative  advantage  of  it,  by  exacting  money 
for  not  entering  names  of  persons  who  were  able  to  pay  for 
being  omitted  on  the  returns;  and  the  abuse  was  very  gene- 
ral. There  was  another  resort,  that  of  the  clergy  distributed 
in  parishes  or  missions ;  as  the  revenue  of  the  bishops  was 
derived  from  the  income  of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  who  had 
cures,  or  the  charge  of  the  souls  in  districts,  were  obliged 
to  make  returns  of  their  communicants,  as  well  as  of  those 
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who  n^kcted  communion ;  had  these  returns  been  faitbfuU 
ly  made,  they  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  best  means,  as 
the  system  of  confessional  tickets  kept  die  parochial  popula* 
tion  constantly  under  the  subjection  and  terror  of  its  pastor. 
When  an  individual  went  to  confession  and  received  the 
sacrament,  a  ticket  was  given ;  which  he  was  obliged,  under 
pain  of  spiritual  displeasure,  to  preserve ;  it  was  dated,  and 
always  told  whether  the  individual  had  attended,  ^^  at  least  at 
Easter,''  as  is  the  disciplinary  order.  The  pastor  also  visited 
his  flock  at  their  homes  to  administer  spiritual  comfort, 
and  he  never  failed  to  inquire  for  the  tickets  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  to  exact  penance  on  defalcation ;  the  ticket  of 
the  last  year,  was,  at  the  confession,  changed  for  one  of  the 
new  year.  The  curates,  probably  thinking  that  they  were  as 
well  entitled  to  more  of  the  revenue  than  the  superior  was 
disposed  to  allow,  escaped  the  trouble  and  displeasure  of 
disputation,  by  omitting,  on  his  returns,  a  great  portion  of 
those  for  whose  souls  they  laboured ;  and  thus  the  reports  of 
the  bishops,  which  they  were  called  to  make  to  the  arch-bish* 
ops,  to  whom  they  were  suffragans,  were  also  reduced  in  the 
a^;regate.  It  is  related  that  a  practice  of  some  pious  fe* 
males,  in  the  article  of  tickets  of  confession,  sometimes 
made  the  returns  more  ample  than  they  really  were,  as  more 
than  one,  often  half  a  dozen  confessors  travelled  over  a  large 
district ;  those  old  ladies  having  confessed  to  t^eir  pastor, 
under  their  own  names,  sometimes  made  a  confession  to 
others  of  the  itinerants,  under  the  names  of  others  with 
whom  they  had  previously  stipulated  for  the  purchase  of 
these  extra-confessional  testimonials.  As  this  practice  was 
confined  to  females  it  was  not  always  discovered,  but  the 
number  must  very  little  afiect  the  reports  of  the  pastors. 
Another  difficulty  was  in  the  cabikhst  or  corporations,  the 
members  of  which  being  elected  by  sufirage,  obliged  their 
fiiends  by  omitting  their  names,  when  contributions  or  ser- 
vices were  in  question,  and  when  called  upon  for  the  popu^^ 
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lation  of  their  districts  had  aa  interest  also  in  diminiUiing 
the  returns.  So  that,  though  Spain  was  deceived,  her  poli* 
cy  in  diminishing  numbers  was  favoured  even  by  the  frauds 
of  evety  class  of  functionaries  who  were  competent  to  afford 
accurate  information*  Humboldt,  whq  frankly  acknow- 
ledges that  his  statistics  of  peculation  were  derived  firtHti 
official  papers,  thus  had  to  form  his  estimates  from  data  that 
were  in  their  very  inception  false ;  for  which  he  is  not  to  be 
censured,  because  there  were  no  other  means  to  obtain  even  an 
approximation.  The  jusdy  celebrated  archbishop  and  vloe* 
roy,  Antonio  Caballero  y  Gongara^  who  became  viceroy  in 
1783,  undertook  to  overcome  all  those  abuses,  and  not  only 
to  make  a  complete  survey  and  map  of  the  viceroyalty,  but 
to  accomplish,  by  means  of  the  curates,  a  true  state  of  the 
populauon,  both  of  which  he  accomplished ;  accident  placed 
a  duplicate  original  of  this  map  under  my  notice  several  years 
ago ;  for  the  convenience  of  transportation,  by  post,  it  was 
cut  into  parts  in  order  to  be  lent,  but  there  remabs  only  that 
part  which  embraces  Guayana  and  Cumana  in  my  possession^ 
the  parts  borrowed  have  never  been  returned,  and  are  very 
probably  lost.  The  population,  at  that  period,  was  much 
greater  than  what  Humboldt  has  allowed,  even  in  his  latest 
corrected  estimates,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  tierritory 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes  had  been  omitted  in  his  former 
statements.  It  is  only  in  a  few  provinces  that  a  close  esti- 
mate has  ever  been  made  and  published  before  the  revolu* 
tion. 

The  new  form  of  government  is  calculated  to  assure  more 
faithful  returns.  The  citizen,  where  he  has  a  right  of  suf-* 
frage,  will  assert  it ;  it  is,  indeed,  truci  that  in  this  respect  the 
principle  of  filtration,  so  fatal  to  the  French  in  their  revolution, 
and  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  mainly  attributed  the 
&ilure  of  the  French  republic  i  because  tliere  was  no  respon<- 
sibility  directly  to  the  people ;  they  voted  only  for  a  new 
kind  of  aristocraey^  who  disregarded  the  wishes  of  those  who 
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composed  the  people ;  and  the  assemblies  thus  constituted, 
were  the  mere  mstruments  of  conflicting  cabals,  which  were 
multiplied  in  every  department,  and  made  the  constituent 
assembly  itself  a  mere  engine  of  numerous  cabals.  The 
enemies  of  representative  government,  however,  have  so  lit<- 
tle  regard  for  facts,  and  arb  so  disingenuous  or  feeUe  imnd* 
ed,  as  to  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  French  republic  to  demo'- 
cracy — when  die  real  principle  of  democracy,  that  is,  repre- 
sentation by  equal  and  iree  suffrage,  was  utterly  cast  out  in' 
every  public  assembly  from  beginning  to  end : — ^ruin  fol* 
lowed  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  thust  follow  every* 
where  when  free  universal  suffrage  is  wantonly  or  perfidiouedy 
abrogated  or  refused  In  noticing  the  constitution  of  Co* 
lombia,  I  shall,  perhaps,  speak  more  on  this  subject.  It  has 
come  in  here  as  an  incident  arising  in  conversation  connect- 
ed with  population. 

Four  rivers  mark  the  outline  of  the  plateau  on  which  Me* 
rida  stands ;  this  plateau  forms  a  quadrilateral  parallelogram, 
or  lozenge,  of  which  the  Mohoon,  the  Chama,  the  Alvace* 
jes,  and  the  Montalvan,  form  the  sides.    On  the  south  front 
&cing  the  Chama,  the  bed  of  the  river  exceeds  a  mild  and  a 
half,  but  in  the  dry  season  the  stream  plunges  along  the 
left  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  in  a  south- 
west direction,  occupying  about  one-sixth  of  its  flooded 
bed ;  on  the  Merida  side,  the  face  of  the  bank  is  steep,  per- 
pendicular, and  composed  of  a  grey  earth,  refiuted  to  be  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  dry  bed  of  the  river ;  from 
the  town  there  is  a  gentle  slope  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  edge  of  this  steep  bank,  which  is  covered  with  rich  ver- 
dure to  the  very  acute  brink,  and  the  plain  generally  has  a  gra* 
dual  inclination  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  the  Chama. 
One  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  earthquake  of  1812, 
is  a  crevice  on  the  &ce  of  this  steep  bank,  fronting  the  Chama ; 
it  is  a  simple  opening  of  the  edge  of  the  natural  rampart, 
and,  for  about  half  a  mile  inward,  is  wedge-shaped,  broad, 
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and  open  at  the  summit,  dosing  to  an  acute  point  below. 
This  crevice  was  produced  by  a  ^ngle  shock  ;  the  rest  oi 
the  platform  retained  the  form  it  still  holds ;  and,  considering 
the  materials  of  the  steep  bank,  it  appears  unaccountable  that 
the  earth  had  not  changed  its  vertical  form. 

Our  baggage  had  not  reached  us  the  night  of  our  arri-, 
val  at  Merida,  but  arrived  the  next  morning,  only  leaving 
Vincent  in  custody  of  the  alcalde  of  the  village  of  Tabay. 
I  dispatched  the  sergeant  to  inquire  concerning  him ;  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  detained  the  baggage  in  order  to  show  his 
Caracanian  sigie  of  dancing ;  and,  having  indulged  over- 
much in  guarapQy  his  gallantry  alarmed  some  of  the  paisanos 
of  Tabay ;  who,  threatening  to  flog  him,  Vincent  drew  his 
sabre,  like  the  Knight  of  Mancha,  and  was  about  to  vindi- 
cate his  gallantry  in  presence  of  some  Seiiorita  del  Toboso, 
when  the  alcalde  thought  fit  to  trip  up  his  heels  and  treat 
him  like  the  woful-faced  knight.  He  H^as  disarmed,  and 
placed  in  **  durance  vile."  I  was  satisfied  Vincent  merited 
worsie  than  he  got,  but  I  did  not  like  that  my  sword  should 
be  taken  and  kept,  though  it  were  through  my  servant.  I 
explained  the  matter  to  the  governcx*,  who  kindly  proposed 
to  let  Vinqent  remain  a  short  time  in  custody,  and  that  the 
governor  would  send  the  sword  forward  after  me. 

Had  we  been  disposed  to  remain  a  month,  we  should  have 
gratified  these  hospitable  people,  particularly  the  worthy 
veteran  Paredes :  we,  however,  lingered  on  in  conversation, 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  December,  that  it  gave  these 
good  people  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a  refrescoy  some 
fine  fruit  and  claret :  and  it  virus  one  o'clock  before  we  could 
separate  ;  I  determined  to  go  as  far  as  Exido,  about  four- 
teen miles,  and  move  early  the  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Exido  an  old  town— rich  country— a  civil  alcalde— depart  first  of  January-*ap- 
prehensions  and  false  news— La  Lagoanillas— lake  of  natron— some  account  of 
—l7roa—Jlf«—CAtmo—lu3Euries— revenues— floods  of  the  Cordillera— move 
forward — noisy  river — tremendous  path— liira6iVa—-£stanques— rumour- 
reach  Bayladores — silent  as  death. 

a 

We  reached  Exido  at  five  o'clock,  and  were  surprized  to 
find  a  town  of  some  antiquity,  though  it  consisted  of  few 
streets ;  we  entered  the  plaza,  which,  though  paved  and  spa- 
cious was  nearly  covered  by  the  verdure,  and  with  less  indus- 
try than  better  knowledge  proved  to  prevail  there ;  the  houses 
also  were  principally  of  two  stories,  and  the  inhabitants  all 
husbandmen.  The  town  had  the  appearance  of  a  gradual 
decay,  but,  like  others,  had  been  left  without  a  principal 
part  of  its  population,  who,  removing  first  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  had  many  of  them  taken  root  elsewhere ;  but  the 
alcalde,  who  was  a  shrewd  experienced  man,  observed  that 
the  country  all  round  was  too  fine  and  fertile  to  be  long  with- 
out inhabitants.  We  had  quarters  in  the  alcalde's  house,  and 
he  provided  us  with  some  of  the  finest  fruit  for  immediate  use, 
and  a  basket-full  to  carry  away.  The  first  of  January,  1823, 
we  moved  early,  the  alcalde  giving  us  the  news,  with  a  cau- 
tion, which  displayed  his  good  nature  and  his  apprehensions 
— it  was  that  Morales  had  entered  Bayladores,  a  town  only 
four  stages  distant  on  our  route,  and  this  proved  to  be  true. 
It  was  sufficiently  distant,  however,  not  to  give  us  imme- 
diate apprehensions,  and,  as  we  had  orders  for  an  escort  at 
the  next  post,  we  pushed  across  the  plain,  and  at  two  o'clock 
we  entered  San  Juan  de  Laguanillas^  on  the  Rio  Gonzales, 
a  stream  tributary  to  the  Zulia.  There  was  a  picket  guard 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  under  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  to 
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whom  we  presented  ourselves  with  an  enquiry  for  tbe  com- 
manding officer,  who  was  absent ;  and  after  more  than  an 
hour's  delay,  he  not  returning,  we  sought  for  the  alcalde, 
who  gave  us  wretched  accommodations  in  his  pulpureia^ 
where  we  hung  up  our  hammocks.  The  place  was  much 
crowded  with  fugitives  from  Maracaibo  and  other  contiguous 
places,  a  Seiior  Limares,  who  had  learned  something  about 
us,  insisted  on  our  partaking  of  dinner  with  him ;  and  a  very 
good  entertainment  (for  the  place)  was  provided,  with  excel- 
lent  Unto  wine.  Several  ladies,  fugitives,  with  their  children, 
were  in  this  village.  It  was  my  intention  to  visit  the  celebrated 
lake  of  natron,  which  b  contiguous  to  this  t6wn,  but  it  was  not 
practicable  under  tl^e  military  circumstances  of  the  couutry, 
and  we  excited  the  alcalde,  who  required  some  spirit  to  move 
him^  to  provide  mules,  which,  he  assured  ust  we  should  have 
a  la  maflanat  which)  though  it  originally  signified  in  the  mam* 
ingi  sometimes  signifies  next  week,  and  very  often  never ; 
I  had  resort  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  did  not  put  it 
o£F  a  Id  mahana ;  the  officar  of  our  escort  waited  on  us  to 
know  the  hour  at  which  we  proposed  to  depart.  It  was 
arranged,  that  we  should  move  at  four  o'ckx^k  in  the 
morning,  and  the  escort  an  hour  before  to  meet  us  at  a  pcHut 
designated* 

The  town  of  St.  Juan  de  la  LaguaniUas,  derives  its  name, 
St  John  of  the  little  lake,  from  a  remarkable  lake,  at  a  short 
distance  firom  the  town.  I  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
its  general  history,  as  a  source  of  singular  luxury,  in  several 
parts  of  Venezuela,  and  that,  during  the  Spanish  rqle,  it  had 
been,  coeval  with  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  also  nxMiopo* 
lized  and  ihade  a  source  of  royal  revenue  ;  the  state  of  things 
in  relation  to  the  Spaniards,  the  circumstances  of  the  guaid 
ao  generously  provided  for  our  escort,  rendered  it  not  practi^ 
cable ;  I  made  some  enquiries,  on  the  spot,  of  some  intelli- 
gent persons,  who  were  exiles  from  Maracaybo,  and  from 
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the  officer  of  our  escort,  irom  which,  and  the  account  given 
by  PalacioSf  I  derive  what  I  shall  here  state. 

The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  better  than  four  hundred 
yards  long,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  On  the  east 
side  it  is  three  or  four  &thonis  deep  when  the  floods  from 
the  adjacent  mountains  come  down  ;  and,  although  the  eva- 
poration at  the  warm  season  is  considerable,  the  lake  is  never 
dry,  nor  so  much  diminished  as  would  be  deemed  probable* 
On  the  west  side  it  is  shallow,  but  has  a  descent  gradually 
deeper  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards ;  and  it  is  on  this 
sloping 'depth,  that  the  operation  of  collecting  the  Uroa^  or 
natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda  takes  place ;  for  upon  chemical 
analysis  it  appears  that  this  substance  resembles  in  its  compo-* 
»tion  the  natron  of  Egypt  and  of  Fezzan.  The  accounts 
verbally  given  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  of  Palacios, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gold  washings,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  the  modes  of  collecting  the  Uroa  may  be  different 
with  different  persons.  1  shall,  however,  notice  both  as 
the  natural  products  of  those  countries  become  every  day 
objects  of  greater  interest,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

According  to  the  verbal  information,  the  uroa  is  found  in 
prismatic  crystals  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  not  of 
equal  thickness,  nor  equally  heavy  ;  I  could  not  learn  whe- 
ther the  sides  of  the  crystals  were  of  equal  numbers,  nor  in- 
deed of  how  many  sides,  only  that  they  were  angular,  and  ra- 
ther flat  than  uniform  in  their  thickness.  A  class  of  the  abori- 
gines, some  of  whom  were  at  the  alcalde's  posada,— a  very 
portly  muscular  race  of  men, — and  they  are  all  so  described ; 
those  who  work  at  the  lake  are  called  Huragueras^  and  their 
labour  was  thus  described :  they  carry  some  very  rude  imple- 
ments, such  as  a  stake,  shod  with  a  sharp  iron ;  a  sort  of 
scoop  or  shovel ;  some  hoes,  with  long  handles ;  and  a  sort 
of  little  boat  (piraugtdtas)^  which  they  put  afloat  when  they 
go  to  work,  and  the  use  of  which  will  presently  be  seen. 
As  described  to  .me,  the  workmen,  either  from  some  skill 
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real  or  imaginedi  select  a  space^  which,  with  a  few  comrades, 
they  mark  off  by  stakes  driven  into  the  bottom,  and  within 
which  noother  party  encroaches.  The  first  process  is  to  remove 
a  coat  of  mud,  which  is  drawn  inward,  and  conveyed  in 
the  piraugtdias  to  the  shore,  where  it  is  heaped  up  ;  this  be- 
ing removed,  the  crystallized  natron  is  said  to  be  found  in  a 
hard  crust,  that  requires  force  to  break  it,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  iron-shod  stakes ;  the  masses  thus  broken  are 
collected  and  taken  up,  and  in  like  manner  carried  to  the 
bank,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  till  the  working  hour  is  over, 
when  it  is  removed  into  houses  prepared  for  its  preservation. 

Under  the  royal  power  an  officer  was  appointed,  by  whose 
direction  the  operations  were  conducted;  magazines  were 
provided  where  the  uroa  was  deposited  under  his  direction, 
and  whence  it  was  distributed  to  government  depots  in 
the  provinces,  where  it  was  in  demand.  At  that  period  the 
collection  took  place  only  every  second  year»  and  continued 
then  only  two  months.  Since  the  revolution,  the  royal  offi- 
cers disappeared,  and  private  individuals  have  appropriated 
the  product  to  their  own  emolument,  and  work  it  every  year 
at  the  fit  season. 

The  other  account  agrees  in  general  with  this,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  royal  period.  At  that  time  the  Huragueras  were 
divided  into  squads  of  eight  or  ten,  and  staked  off  the  ground 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account,  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  mud  first  removed,  and  the  Huragueras  are  described 
as  diving  for  the  lumps  of  the  natron  which  they  disengage : 
the  operation  is  represented  as  very  pernicious  to  health,  and 
that  the  hair  of  the  Huragueras  becomes  reddish.  At  that 
period  the  product  of  the  two  months  in  two  years  averaged 
fifteen  hundred  weight ;  triple  the  quantity  has  been  collect- 
ed since  the  revolution,  and  it  has  been  worked  every  year. 
Under  the  royalty  Venezuela  consumed  the  whole  amount, 
it  being  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  was  issued  at  a  real  the 
pound  (twelve  and  a  half  cents). 
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The  uraa  was  CGnoected  with  another  luxury  called  ma^ 
prepared  from  tobacco.  A  heap  of  the  ripe  tobacco  leaves 
mixed  with  the  leaves  of  other  green  plants,  was  exposed  to 
fermentation,  and  in  that  state  yielded  by  compression  a  dark 
reddish  liquid,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  deleterious^ 
and  the  flavour  very  acrid  or  pungent.  This  liquid,  called 
itmriry  reduced  to  a  syrup,  was  called  tno^  which  being  incor- 
porated in  the  proportions  of  one  ounce  of  uroa  dried,  roasted 
or  pulverized,  formed  what  was  called  nuhdulce^  or  sweet  mo  ; 
if  the  proportion  of  uroa  to  mo  was  two  ounces  or  more  to 
the  pound,  then  it  was  called  ehimo. 

In  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Varinas,  and  Caracas, 
these  different  kinds,  uroa^  mo^  mo-dulce^  and  chimo^  were 
articles  of  luxury  in  very  considerable  demand,  and  were 
kept  in  boxes  of  horn :  I  did  not  learn  how  the  various  kinds 
were  used,  only  that  some  people  took  a  small  quantity  from 
the  boxes,  and  used  it  as  men  chew  tobacco,  or  as  the  orien- 
tals chew  betel^  and  like  betel  it  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
nervous  system,  produces  copious  saliva,  and  a  light  delirium 
of  agreeable  sensation,  which  the  betel  also  certainly  does ; 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  mo,  or  any  of  its  family,  and 
must  confess  myself  sceptical  on  this  point. 

In  1804,  six  years  before  the  revolution,  these  articles  be- 
ing comprehended  in  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  altogether, 
after  defraying  all  chargesi  yielded  700,000  dollars  to  the  re- 
v^ue ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this 
amount  belonged  to  the  natrgn  branch  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  republic  has  not  yet  brought  the  income  to  the  public 
treasury ;  but  it  was  among  the  objects  of  finance  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  treasprv,  and  of  a  committee  of  con- 
gress. The  government  of  Colombia  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  displays  its  discretion  and  moderation ;  persons 
who  have  laid  pretensions  to  this  and  other  objects  upon  a 
mere  pragmatic  assumption,  sometimes  construe  the  revolu- 
tion as  a  measure  of  personal  aggrandizement^  and  trouble 
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themselves  very  little,  if  at  all,  about  rights  or  social  princi- 
ples of  government ;  the  government  is  fully  aware  of  this, 
but  magnanimously  prefers  moderate  courses,  though  pos* 
sessed  of  perfect  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  transgressions. 

Palacios  says,  that  the  environs  of  this  place,  and  the 
roads  near  Merida,  and  the  Albarrigas,  as  well  as  some 
mountains  adjacent,  have  a  peculiar  richness  of  verdure; 
and  that  certain  plants,  particularly  the  JRosa  de  Muerto^  are 
found  there ;  and  that  similar  appearances  and  products  mark 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  salt-quarries  of  Zipiquira  and  oi 
Enimacon.  The  beauty  of  the  open  grounds  near  Merida, 
and  adjacent  to  La  Laguanillas,  is  unquestionable ;  but  I 
found  it  not  confined  to  particular  spots  there,  nor  at  Eni- 
macon,  Zipiquira  itself,  in  the  distance,  looked  very  dreary 
to  me ;  but  the  plains  around  were  rich  in  verdure. 

The  Cordillera,  which  shows  its  eternal  snow  in  front  of 
Merida,  is  yet  visible  at  Laguanilla,  and  its  branches  seem 
here  detached  and  cut  into  groups  and  lofty  steeps.  The 
.floods^  from  these  sublime  heights,  plunge  into  the  lower  re- 
gions on  both  sides ;  those  of  the  north  side,  upon  which 
our  course  lay,  poured  out  the  turbulent  Chama,  which  was, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  swelled  with  the  waters  of  the  Gon- 
zales, and,  on  our  route,  the  roar  of  the  Chama,  like  the  rush 
of  a  great  cataract,  was  constandy  in  our  ears,  till  we  found 
it  forcing  its  roaring  torrent  over  tremendous  rocks,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  torn  from  the  mountains  by  its  rage  in 
the  valley  leading  to  Estanques.  The  floods  oa  the  south 
side  of  Cordillera  are  more  numerous ;  they  tear  the  face  of 
the  Cordillera  into  vast  vertical  trenches,  cutting  its  sides 
across  at  short  distances,  and,  by  this  means,  compelling  the 
traveller  to  ascend  the  loftiest  grounds,  because  roads  along 
these  torn  sides  would  be  impracticable,  unless  upon  the  line 
of  their  direction  to  their  union  with  the  Apure  and  Casi- 
nare. 
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Accoiding  to  our  arrangement  we  were  mounted  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  moon  beuig  very  bright,  we  rode  with  great 
pleasure  through  the  mazes  of  this  beautiful,  but  wild,  re- 
gion, when,  turning  the  point  of  a  tremendous  rock,  we 
were  surprised  with — "  Quien  vive  ?'* — who  comes  there  ?  it 
was  the  challenge  of  the  rear  guard  of  our  escort,  we  there- 
fore answered  ^*  Colomlriano^^^  which  is  the  favourite  response ; 
paisano^  answering  to  citizen  oc  countryman^  is  also  usual, 
and  well  received.  We  soon  overtook  the  escort,  who  were 
htrt  all  in&ntry.  Our  appearance,  any  where  else,  would 
have  been  a  fine  subject  for  the  humorist.  But  we  were  all 
in  fine  spirits,  the  Spaniards  notwithstanding,  unaware  that  we 
were  approaching  by  much  the  most  hazardous  part  of  our 
road.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  escort  gave  us  advice 
how  to  act,  and  signified  that  there  was  a  long  pass  in  the 
mountain  in  which  only  one  could  move  at  a  time,  and  he 
must  send  his  men  forward,  so  as  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
persons  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  sun  was 
beaming  on  the  tops  (^  die  Sierra  as  we  readied  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  leading  towards  £stanques.  The  hoarse  roar  of 
the  Chama  had  been  heard,  but  yet  in  the  distance  ;  it  ran 
away  from  Merida  like  a  growling  bear, — here  it  made  an  up- 
roar that  stunned  us.  An  opening,  such  as  if  a  mountain  of 
rock  had  been  cleft  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  and  each 
summit  had  reclined  backward  without  moving  the  base,  had 
tumbled  stupendous  rocks  into  the  chasm,  under  and  over 
which  the  water  forced  its  way  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and 
forming  a  cascade,  poured  a  vast  volume  into  a  great  bason 
formed  by  its  own  power. 

The  face  of  the  lofty  plain  over  which  we  marched  breaks 
abruptly  across  the  valley ;  on  the  right  side  a  lofty  mountain 
gave  a  savage  aspect  to  the  east ;  and  quite  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  but  just  rent  from  its  side,  there  lay,  some  forty  roods 
across  the  valley,  the  immense  debris,  which  had  cast  itself 
down.  The  descent,  from  the  plain  we  stood  upon,  appeared 
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impracticable,  but  the  mules,  accustomed  to  the  route,  soon 
moved  to  a  gap  which  appeared  to  be  dug  out  of  the  deep 
side  of  the  precipice,  consisting  of  the  fragments  and  frac- 
tures  of  a  kind  of  free*stone,  wrought  into  winding  lines  of 
descent  and  landings,  which  we  all  succeeded  in  descending 
safe.  At  the  bottom  a  vast  rock  spread  for  many  yards,  and 
extended  its  flat  surface  to  the  left,  beneath  which  edge  the 
bason,  into  which  the  Chama  discharged  its  torrent,  a  deep 
broad  volume  of  transparent  water  rushed  through  a  channel 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Across  this  sublime  cur* 
rent,  and  thirty  feet  above  its  surface,  four  trees,  of  about 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  were  laid,  the  small  and  lai^ 
ends  alternate ;  upon  those  trees  a  bed  of  brush* wood  fiig- 
gots  was  laid  cross- wise  over  the  whole  extent,  and  gravel 
and  earth  had  been  laid  on  those  faggots,  and  beaten  into  an 
even  pathway.  This  was  our  only  way  of  passing,  and  it 
was  without  hand-rail  or  any  other  side  security.  Elizabeth, 
whose  confidence  in  her  mule  was  well  founded,  pushed  up 
to  the  bridge,  and  went  over  perfectly  unconcerned,  and  we 
all  followed,  though  I  must  confess  not  without  apprehen* 
sion ;  what  with  the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  rapid  race  of  the 
current  underneath,  through  which,  though  deep  and  rapid, 
the  coloured  pebbles  could  be  distinctly  seen,  the  height  and 
nakedness  of  the  kind  of  bridge,  and  the  trees,  giving  an 
elastic  action  to  the  tread  of  the  mule,  made  it  really  formid- 
able. No  accident  whatever  occurred;  when  we  gained 
the  left  bank  we  procured  some  fresh  water,  and  halted  to 
refresh.  The  officer  of  the  escort  was  heard  to  whistle,  and 
presently  some  of  those  he  had  detached  in  advance  answer* 
ed  and  returned,  and  informed  us  the  pass  was  clear,  and 
that  we  should  find  them  at  the  other  extremity. 

We  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  Sierra,  over  a  tolera* 
ble  mountain  pathway,  through  a  copse  or  scrubby  wood. 
The  Chama,  after  escaping  through  the  defile,  spread  its  wa- 
ters more  to  the  right  and  left,  and  had  ivrought  a  deeper 
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bed  beneath  the  steep,  whose  sides  we  were  now  ascend* 
ing  gradually,  until  we  cleared  the  copse  : — ^the  broad  bed 
of  the  Chama,  which  it  occupies  in  flood  times,  was  now 
exposed,  covered  with  several  layers  of  loose  rounded  rock 
and  stone.  The  path  we  had  ascended  was  formed  on  the 
left  by  the  scarp  of  the  mountain,  out  of  which  it  was  exca- 
vated ;  and  on  the  right  by  the  dwarf  trees  ;  we  were  soon  at 
the  upper  extremity,  and  a  sort  of  shelf  cut  from  the  clayey 
side  of  the  Sierra,  sufficient  for  one  mule  to  pass,  was  our 
only  road.  The  side  of  the  mountain  has  been  here  and 
there  washed  into  ravines,  and  the  adjacent  sides  rounded 
into  those  ravines,  the  path  becomes  a  succession  of  winding 
curves,  each  terminating  in  the  sliarp  indenting  of  the  ra- 
vines, and  renewing  a  new  iHt)jecting  curve*  The  sides  of 
the  rounded  mounds,  and  the  whole  range,  upon  which  the 
path- way  or  shelf  lies,  b  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  current  of  the  Chama,  and,  while  riding,  I  took 
from  the  bank,  on  my  left,  a  handful  of  the  soil,  and  shifting 
it  to  my  right,  extending  my  right  arm,  the  soil  fell  directly 
into  the  Chama.  To  stand  even  at  a  window,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  sometimes  affects  the  head ;  but  here  it  was  rid- 
den without  any  dizziness  or  disquietude ;  the  mule  would 
sometimes  stoop  over  the  very  verge  of  tlie  steep  to  pluck 
some  wild  plant  growing  there.  But  this  ease  and  com- 
posure I  attribute  entirely  to  the  confidence  which  cannot 
but  be  the  consequence  of  security  in  the  mule,  after  some 
days  experience. 

As  our  ride  was  of  necessity  in  Indian  file,  and  very  slow^ 
we  occupied  much  time  in  this  passage ;  but  we  had  not  yet 
completed  it.  When  we  had  passed  the  last  curved  protru- 
sion of  the  Sierra,  we  had  to  descend  about  forty  yards,  and 
to  gain  a  rock  about  twenty  feet  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain shelf  path.  The  connexion  between  the  main  rock, 
was  a  narrow  ledge  which  seemed  to  be  a  large  slab  of  twen- 
t3'-three  or  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  from  eleven  to 
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twelve  inches  thick ;  this  slab  stood  on  the  edge  in  about 
ah  angle  of  45^  with  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  its  farther 
end  against  the  rock  we  had  to  reach :  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain  just  beyond  this  flat  rock,  and  covering  a  front 
larger  than  the  face  of  the  remote  rock,  a  torrent  plunged 
from  the  mountain,  the  action  of  which  appeared  to  have  per* 
forated  the  rock  standing  on  the  edge,  and  an  opening,  which 
appeared  lai^er  than  the  dimensions  of  a  puncheon,  gave  a 
projecting  spout,  which  fell  in  a  beautiful  cascade  on  the 
north  side  of  the  main  rock,  while  the  rest  of  the  Chiquit^ 
that  descended  the  mountain,  found  its  way  into  the  Chama 
on  the  south  side.  We  had  to  pass  to  this  rock,  upon  this 
narrow  ledge,  above  this  f(Htnidable  sluice  and  cascade. 
The  officer,  in  chai^  of  the  escort,  had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  see  us  approach  this  place^ 
and  he  saw  us  pass  it  almost  widiout  an  emotion,  while  he 
acknowledged  that  he  trembled  for  our  safety  on  that  pas- 
sage. I  alighted  and  measured  that  end  of  the  ledge  next 
to  the  rock  outside,  and  found  it  eleven  inches ;  it  was 
not,  however,  throughout  so  narrow,  but  it  \vvts  not  much 
broader  in  any  part.  After  the  congratulations  of  our  mili- 
tary companion,  we  moved  for  Estanques,  within  sight  was 
one  of  those  modes  of  passing  rivers  by  suspension,  which  is 
called  a  Tarabita.  There  are  many  forms ;  this  across  the 
Cliama  was  a  mile  north-east  of  Estanques,  and  above  the 
point  where  the  river  abruptly  turns  off  at  a  right  angle 
with  its  previous  course,  and  travels  north  to  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo.  A  stout  rope  of  ox-hides  attached  to  a  very 
large  tree  on  the  right  bank,  was  carried  to  the  left  bank, 
and  attached  to  a  ki^  timber  artificially  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  having  in  front  a  mass  of  rocks  piled  or  placed  as  a 
buttress ;  two  rings  of  the  bejuco^  of  the  size  of  a  horse 
collar,  were  woven  loose  on  the  rope,  a  small  line  from  each 
side  was  attached  to  each  of  those  rings,  and  a  basket*like 
machine  was  slung  to  that  ring  which  was  on  the  side,  from 
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which  the  passage  was  to  be  made,  the  passenger  placed  himself 
sitting  or  lying  down  in  this  suspended  basket ^  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  other  side,  the  ring  was  drawn  along  the  rope  to 
the  opposite  side ;  they  had  a  capstan»like  windlass,  on  the 
left  side,  which  was  to  tighten  the  main  rope,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  transportation  of  a  man  and  horse,  or 
two  or  three  persons  at  a  time.  Bolivar  crossed  a  division 
of  troops  at  this  Tarabita,  and  the  bridge  of  four  trees  thrown 
across  the  abyss,  where  the  Chama  enters  the  valley,  was 
constructed  under  his  direction,  the  Spaniards  having  de- 
stroyed a  Tarabita  that  stood  formerly  where  this  temporary 
bridge  of  trees  now  is. 

I  have  been  often  surprised  that  no  stand  was  made  at  thb 
extraordinary  pass  by  either  party  during  the  war.     The 
Chama  is  not  to  be  waded  over,  as  its  stream  is  not  only 
deep  but  impetuous,  and  a  few  men  posted  at  either  end  of 
the  shelf-path  might  defy  twenty  times  their  number.     We 
reached  Estanques  before  noon,  and  resolved  to  sleep  there. 
This  Estanques  is  not  a  public  town,  but  a  private  Hacien- 
da, or  cacao  estate,  and  the  steward,  in  charge  of  it,  conduct- 
ed us  to  the  best  apartment,  in  a  very  good  brick  two-story 
house.    There  was  a  range  of  huts,  and  some  scattered  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  it  struck  us  at  once  that,  although 
there  were  numerous  negro  women,  that  there  was  not  one 
man  to  be  seen,  and  there  were  no  other  inhabitants.    These 
poor  people  were  slaves,  and  not  embraced  by  the   law 
which  gave  immediate  emancipation ;  the  men,  upon  joining 
the  public  standard,  became  immediately  soldiers ;  a  spright- 
ly girl,  who  oflered  her  services,  with  some  fruit,  stated  that 
the  men  all  left  them  and  turned  soldiers,  and  she  spoke  it  as 
if  she  resented  it.   I  asked  why  she  did  not  go  too ;  she  said, 
she  wished  she  was  a  man,  and  she  would  not  belong  at  Es- 
tanques.     She  confessed  her  situation  there  had  nothing 
cruel  or  unfair,  but  then,  said  she,  one  would  like  to  see 
one^s  father,  or  one's  brother — or — and  she  turned  suddenly 
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round  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  idea  of — (xie's  sweetiieart 
to  be  guessed  at — and  did  not  Nature  speak  for  her  ? 

We  now  made  our  mess  common  to  our  brother  soldier, 
which  before  we  had  no  opportunity  to  do.  The  stock  laid 
in  at  Exido  was  good  and  ample ;  and  we  contrived  to  pur* 
chase  here  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  some  came  seca^  or  dry 
meat ;  and  we  added  to  our  own  cookery  some  sweet  yuccas 
and  apioSf  and  the  best  potatoes  we  had  yet  seen  in  Colom- 
bia. We  had  among  our  purchases  at  Exido  some  very  fine 
rice  in  a  neat  cloth  bag,  of  which  we  very  fortunately  got  the 
whole,  though  it  would  have  been  more  useful  between  Tu- 
cuyo  and  Merida*  The  common  hedge  trees  here  were 
orange,  and  loaded  with  delicious  fruit ;  we  ate  and  slept 
comfortably. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning,  we 
moved,  the  escort  having  preceded  us  an  hour,  as  we  delayed 
to  have  coffee  and  chocolate,  with  some  rice  and  fruit,  and 
meant  to  carry  some  dressed  rice,  which,  with  sugar  and 
some  nutmegs,  mace,  or  doves,  which  we  had,  we  could  ap- 
pease the  appetite  without  halting.  Our  route  lay  through 
some  cane-brakes,  and  sandy-bottomed  rivulets  in  a  multi* 
tilde  of  windings,  where  no  stranger  would  expect  to  find  a 
road.  These  numerous  rills  have  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains whose  skirts  we  were  traversing,  and  contribute  to  the 
little  river  Estanques,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hacienda,  which, 
after  flowing  a  mile,  unites  in  the  stream  of  the  Chama.  We 
pursued  this  vegetable  labyrinth  for  more  than  three  hours, 
on  the  margin  of  the  Estanques  for  a  short  time,  then  cros- 
sing it  on  a  well-constructed  and  raised  platform  of  plank, 
serving  as  a  bridge,  with  a  good  firm  hand-rail  on  each  side, 
ascending  through  forests,  whose  sometimes  prostrate  trees 
arrested  our  progress  and  compelled  to  a  circuit.  At  four 
o^clock,  this  desultory  up  and  down  hill,  cool  moist  air,  and 
then  close  and  hot,  gave  us  a  relish  for  food  as  well  as  tem- 
porary rest ;  our  sergeant,  who  had  not  the  use  of  his  speech 
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SO  much  since  we  had  the  escort,  now  coming  where  he 
knew  the  people ; — ^the  officer,  with  a  trusty  sergeant  and  two 
men,  whom  he  caused  to  be  mounted  at  an  adjacent  Haci- 
enda, passed  in  advance  to  reconnoitre.  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  news  which  every  passenger  on  the  road  could 
give  us,  as  to  what  Morales  had  done,  what  he  was  doing, 
and  what  he  meant  to  do ;  that  he  was,  according  to  a  dozen 
persons,  at  a  dozen  different  places  at  the  same  day*  Though 
all  these  stories  were  contradictory,  yet  some  one  of  them 
might  be  true ;  and  as,  among  other  places,  the  newsmon- 
gers said  he  had  possession  of  Bayladores,  and  it  was  our 
next  halting- place,  the  officer  had  very  judiciously  deter- 
mined to  reconnoitre,  and  the  sergeant  led  us  up  a  steep  as- 
cent, where  no  one  could  expect  to  find  a  human  habitation, 
but  it  led  into  a  very  fine  trapeche^  that  is,  a  sugar-mill  and 
plantation ;  here  we  had  some  refreshment,  and  among  other 
fruit  the  gtiava^  of  which  I  had  not  tasted  since  I  had  been 
in  Hindustan,  abundant  fine  oranges,  and  the  finest  pine-ap- 
ples I  had  ever  seen. 

We  had  rested  and  regained  our  elasticity  after  an  hour^s 
stay,  and  having  the  river  Bayladores  on  our  left,  we  moved 
forward  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  much  gratified  by  the  ci- 
vility we  experienced,  and  which  the  people  did  not  deem 
enough  to  gratify  ourselves ;  they  caused  some  bundles  of 
young  sugar-cane  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  sergeant,  for 
all  our  mules.  At  half  past  three  we  saw  the  town  of  Bayla- 
dores, at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  side  we  wer^  descending, 
and  we  found  it  totally  deserted. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Old  Bayladores,  account  of— deserted  by  inbabitantB— no  alcalde— muleteen — 
fears  of  the  Godas— alcalde  appears — vidette  from  Colonel  Gomez — account 
of  the  Spanish  diidsion— part  from  our  accomplished  officer  and  escort — Ce- 
bada — beautiful  country  and  fine  cultiTation — ^New  Bayladores — accept  a 
beckon  to  walk  in  from  a  venerable  planter — a  Frenchman — unites  the  nation- 
al politeness  with  Colombian  hospitality— perpetual  progression  of  crops— 
husbandry,  Tiews  of— moTc  on — ^reports  on  the  road— cold  night — ascend  the 
paramo— fiitigiung  route — met  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  sent  to  escort  ua — 
Colonel  Gomez  and  suite — ^fine  horses — ^reach  Gritja— alight  at  the  governor's 
— hoM  apprehensions— and  kindness— «spect  of  Oritja— zeal  and  effective  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  colonel—* kind  precautions  agunst  his  proposed  atni- 
tagem — and  its  success— nlepart  by  a  circuitous  route — %scort  of  cavalry  and 
infantry — gain  the  high  road — the  Spaniards  abandon  their  outposts — ^move  in 
security — meet  Colonel  Gomez— success  of  his  stratagem— and  his  amusing 
vivacity  in  rdation  to  it— anecdotes  of  him— £/  Cs^  posthouse*-mode  of 
business  and  aocommodations  there— Oriental  resemblances  again— peons- 
mode  of  disseminating  information — information  for  travellers  by  the  same 
route. 

Batladorbs  is  not  a  compact  town  with  regular  or 
intersecting  streets^  like  towns  generally  in  Colombia;  from 
the  hill  by  which  the  road  leads,  a  spacious  and  verdant 
sloping  plain  descends  to  the  south  a  good  broad  mile,  and 
in  some  places  more ;  the  river  of  the  name  meanders  in  a 
much  deeper  bed  with  a  steep  bank  on  the  north  side  and 
foot  of  the  Sierra,  which  is  washed  by  tlie  south  side  of  the 
ample  stream ;  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  being  north,  it 
appears  gloomy  as  it  is  elevated,  and  the  fcx'ests  by  which  it 
is  covered,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  have  the  aspect 
of  a  Sat  bog  rather  than  of  trees  of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  elevation.  It  is  not  a  uniform  front,  but 
shows  deep  recesses,  and  in  fact  numerous  gaps  or  open- 
ings ;  it  was  in  this  direction  and  through  those  cliSs  and 
clefts  the  population  had  retired,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
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live  and  dead  stock,  and  every  moveable  thing.  The  town 
occupies  the  upper  or  northern  side  of  the  north  bank  ;  and 
the  houses  stand  detached,  but  presenting  their  fronts  in  a 
sort  of  semicircle  to  the  plain.  As  we  descended  towardSvthe 
plain  we  could  overlook  several  of  the  houses— -but  the  si- 
lence of  the  grave  was  there — not  a  cow,  goat,  hog,  horse, 
mule,  nor  ass — ^the  cocks  and  hens,  the  turkeys  and  the  ducks, 
everywhere  else  so  noisy  and  numerous— -had  emigrated 
too;  all  appeared  to  have  died  or  gone  to  roost  The 
houses,  as  we  came  in  front,  were  stockaded  in  a  most  ex* 
Calient  military  style,  the  stakes  with  sharpened  angular 
points;  well  laced  and  braced  together;  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  pita  walls,  which  were  easily  perforated,  and 
loop-holes  for  muaquetry  wer6  apparent  on  all  aides — but 
tfK^e  who  made  the  stockades  and  the  loop-hdes^  were  not 
there — ^they  were,  God  knows  where,  in  the  mountainsi 
lodiing  down,  per|)ap6,  for  th^  enemy,  whom  they  were 
numerous  enough — ^if  they  were  cannibals — to  devour.  We 
took  possession  of  the  town-house,  for  we  looked  in  vain 
fix*  die  alcalde,  perhaps  he  thought  it  better  to  go  with  the 
people  than  to  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  The  hired  mu- 
leteers, who  had  gossipped  a  little  on  the  road  with  the 
people  at  the  sugar-mill,  manifested  some  alarm  at  the 
hyperbole  retailed  by  the  newsmakers — they  have  a  great 
deal  of  Orientalism  in  their  commonest  stories,  the  language 
favours  it  from  its  flexibility,  and  perhaps  the  climate  may 
quicken  the  imagination ;  they  talked  of  returning  imme* 
diately ;  but,  though  our  sense  of  danger  was  not  so  acute, 
we  were  not  disposed  to  be  left  without  any  means  of  move- 
ment, and,  at  my  suggestion,  the  officer  of  the  escort  in- 
formed them  that  they  could  not  depart  until  we  were  pro- 
vided with  fresh  mules ;  and  advised  them  to  go  m  search 
of  the  alcalde,  or  mules  for  hire,  to  replace  their  own,  and 
they  accordingly  proceeded,  and  next  day  found  the  alcalde. 
The  officer  of  the  escort,  who  was  expert  and  well  adapted 
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to  the  service,  had  confidential  sddiers,  whom  he  divested 
of  all  things  military,  and  dispatched  to  reconnoitre,  which 
they  executed  faithfully,  and  returned  the  next  day  also. 

The  alcalde  visited  us  with  an  aspect  most  unmagisterial 
and  dolorous,  and  even  while  he  addressed  us  seemed  to  look 
round  fix>m  the  habit  of  fear,  and  while  he  laboured  to  oxi* 
ceal  his  apprehensions,  only  betrayed  hb  chicken-hearted- 
ness*  It  required  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  to  awaken  his 
senses;  and  his  first  information  was  that  he  knew  not 
where  to  procure  mules  for  us,  though  he  had  expected  us 
for  a  week ;  but  we  ii^sted  on  his  compliance  with  the  or- 
ders he  had  received,  which  our  commanding  officer  further 
enforced.  The  alcalde  believed  that  the  Spaniards  would 
return,  and  said  he  had  advices  to  that  effect ;  that  Colond 
Gomez,  commandant  at  Gtitja,  was  collecting  a  force,  and 
was  also  expected.  Our  officer's  information  was  diffirrent 
and  more  correct ;  the  Spaniards,  un^er  Colonel  Valdez, 
had  taken  a  position  at  Las  Puentes,  beyond  Gritja,  and 
Colonel  Gomez  was  at  Gritja  with  a  corps  of  observation. 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  wait  at  Bayladores  till  mules 
could  be  procured ;  the  sergeant,  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, foraged  and  provided  ample  subsistence;  we  em- 
ployed the  time  of  delay  in  chan^ng  our  linen,  and  new 
arranging  our  baggage  against  our  departure.  The  sei^;eant  ' 
procured  firuit,  poultry,  and  other  things,  and  we  were  well 
rested  and  fared  tolerably  by  the  time  the  alcalde  arrived 
with  the  alcalde  of  New  Bayladores,  a  man  of  spirit  and 
character :  a  suite  of  mules  came  after  them.  We  had, 
however,  so  arranged  our  baggage  during  our  stay,  that  we 
had  provided  places  to  conceal  our  trunks  in  the  event  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  I  had  passed  the  river  and 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  paths  to  the  mountain  more 
than  two  miles  on  the  other  side.  It  was,  however,  better  as  it 
turned  out.  The  road  was  clear,  and  a  vidette,  from  Colonel 
Gomez,  brought  us  intimation  that  the  road  was  open  through 
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the  forest  of  wild  boars,  and  all  the  way  to  Gritja,  and  an 
escort  of  cavalry  would  meet  us  at  a  position  designated,  and 
conduct  us  across  the  paramo.  We  were  now  to  separate 
from  bur  agreeable  fellow-traveller  and  his  escort,  who  as- 
sured us  he  would  with  pleasure  accompany  us  to  Bogota 
if  his  orders  permitted,  very  kindly  toc^  leave,  and  we  parted 
impressed  with  grateful  sentiments  and  merited  esteem; 
bis  conduct  was  perfectly  the  soldier ;  gentlemanly,  amiable, 
and  cool ;  his  understanding  cultivated ;  he  was  a  soldier 
from  sentiment,  and  acquainted  with  his  profession ;  but 
was  anxious  that  peace  should  enable  him  to  return  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  estate  he  possessed,  and — I  suspected  a 
more  tender  motive*  We  had  not  been  able  to  account  for 
the  change  of  conduct  and  deportment  in  the  alcalde  till  ^ve 
were  about  to  separate ;  the  officer  informed  us  that  the  vi- 
dette  of  Colonel  Gomez  had  rebuked  him  for  detaining  us, 
and  that  it  was  this  which  had  given  him  so  much  sudden 
alacrity ;  the  mules  were  at  our  door  earlier  than  we  required 
^li^^t  eggs  and  poultry,  fitiit  and  forage,  for  which  he 
would  receive  no  payment,  but  supplied  in  abundance ;  in  the 

'  gratification  of  being  able  to  move  secure,  and,  having  no- 
thing to  desire  now,  we  soon  forgot  the  alcalde  of  Old  Bay- 
ladores.    We  moved  forward,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  were  met 

•  oh  the  way  by  the  alcalde  of  Cebada,  who  also  came  to  escort 
us.  We  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  right  of  the  valley, 
and  had  a  delightful  day  and  charming  prospect  for  many 
leagues. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  now  passing  recalled 
to  mind,  from  their  resemblance  in  verdure  and  cultivation, 
those  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Montgomery  counties, 
Pennsylvania,  in  July ;  the  gradual  slopes,  and  rich  fields  of 
grain ;  fences  indeed  were  wanting  to  complete  the  resem- 
blance ;  but  the  waving  barley  and  wheat  looked  as  lively 
and  luxuriant ;  and  the  maize  was  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
points  of  sight  were  yet  too  remote  for  distinctness,  the  pic« 
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ttire  was  ^  mass,  in  which  the  parts  were  not  minutely  dis- 
cernible, but  by  the  tints,  and  the  occa»onal  motion  of  a 
very  gentle  breeze,  whidi  was  very  acceptably  shared  with 
us  in  our  pirogreas. 

We  readied  New  Bayladores  before  it  was  noon ;  its  ap- 
pearance had  newness  and  neatness  in  the  external,  and  pros- 
perity appeared  all  around  it;  the  houses  were  all  white- 
washed,  and  the  tiles  all  appeared  as  new  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  just  built ;  which  appeared  the  more  remarkable  from 
a  oomperison  with  the  older  town,  and  the  recent  presence 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  rarely  spared  any  thing  that  appesoed 
to  prosper.  I  noticed  die  contrast  to  the  alcalde,  who  only  re- 
plied by  that  universal  substitute  for  a  speech,  a  silent  shake 
of  the  head ;  I  did  not  know  whether  I  should  take  it  in  Sir 
Christopher  Hdtton^s  sense,  in  the  Cridc,  or  in  our  Indian 
interpretation — but  concluded  that  it  meant  to  say  prosperity 
and  nestoess  was  the  usual  effect  of  industry  judicioudy 
pursued,  and  a  good  police ;  perhaps  he  meant  more  than  it 
was  prudent  to  speak,  for  he  shook  hands  with  us  very  cor- 
dially when  we  set  forward,  the  sergeant  once  more,  with 
his  grenadier's  cap  and  his  lance,  leading  the  van. 

About  noon  a  welUIooking  stone  house,  of  two  stories, 
with  verandahs  above,  invited  our  attention,  and  the  venera- 
ble grey.haired  owner  beckoned  an  invitation  to  turn  our  • 
mules  inward,  and,  as  the  sun  shone  pretty  warm,  we  com- 
plied, and  our  mules  in  a  few  minutes  were  wallowing  in 
good  fodder.  The  old  gendeman  ccmducted  us  to  the  ve- 
randah in  front,  where  I  had  my  bammodc  slung  in  such  a 
portion  as  to  overlook  the  valley  and  the  mountains  to  a  ccm- 
siderable  distance ;  the  scite  was  happily  selected ;  our  veoera- 
ble  host  was  a  Frenchman,  above  seventy ;  tie  entered  into 
discourse  with  the  affability  of  his  own  country,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  taste  and  hospitality  of  Colombia ;  fine  sponge- 
cake, no  better  could  be  had  in  Paris,  cream-cheeae,  fresh 
and  well  made,  as  if  from  Philadelphia ;  mead,  not  to  be  ex  • 
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celled  any  where,  brisk  as  champaign ;  and  abundance  of 
sweetmeats  and  fruit,  were  handed  round  repeatedly.  We 
bad  directed  some  fowk  to  be  fricaseed,  but  the  coeinero  had 
loitered  and  talked,  and  we  looked  at  the  pictures  aibund  us  so 
long,  that  it  became  too  late  to  wait  for  them;  it  was  the  fault 
of  our  own  servants,  who  had,  naturally  enough,  attended  to 
good  things  present,  rather  than  to  the  pr^aration,  whichiy 
to  be  sure,  was  unnecessary,  and  I  left  them  to  follow,  pur* 
suing  my  journey.  This  old  gendeman  bad  been  settled  in 
that  position  more  than  forty  years ;  his  manners,  and  his 
example,  to  the  cultivators,  and  his  neutrality  in  every  vi- 
cissitude, had  saved  tum  from  entire  ruin,  and  the  earth  and 
the  climate,  which,  never  ceasing  from  production,  made 
him  rich,  who  spent  very  titde  compared  with  his  income. 

While  resting  on  my  hammock  I  could  discern  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  which  was  more  contiguous  than  in  the 
portion  from  which  the  fields  were  first  descried ;  and,  upon 
particular  inquiry,  I  found  that  every  process  of  agriculture 
was  in  q)eration  at  the  same  time*«-at  the  east  extremity  the 
mules  were  bearing  off  the  harvests  to  the  depots  behind  the 
dwelling ;  stacks  were  on  the  patch  of  ten  or  twenty  acres, 
next  adjoining-— another  patch  dbplayed  the  rows  of  sheaves, 
in  another  the  reapers  were  at  work,  and  the  young  people 
tying  them-*--&rther  on,  the  golden  harvest  tempted  the 
reaper — and  still  farther  west,  the  waving  grain  had  yet  its 
tinge  of  pale  green — and  fiuther  still  the  tint  was  more  deep, 
it  was  the  grain  in  the.  blade — another  patch  appeared  to 
show  like  green  threads  upon  a  cake  of  chocolate ;  and  next 
appeared  the  paisana  scattering  the  grain,  followed  by  a  range 
of  mules  abreast,  with  that  harrow  which  instinctive  reason 
provides,  in  the  thorny  brambles  of  the  thicket ;  last  patch  of 
all,  tiie  ptougbman  with  hb  rude  fi>rmed  plough,  though 
then  too  distant  to  be  particularly  described — ^this  was  the 
rotation  of  crops— and  upon  a  soil  which  never  had  any 
other  manure  than  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  and  its  own 
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natural  composition ;  the  prc^ression  unceasing  and  unin- 
terrupted ;  unless  the  hand  of  man  forgot  or  neglected  to  do 
his  duty.  But  the  Mrant  of  roads  to  transput  those  rich  har- 
vests rendered  their  mercantile  value  small-^wheat  cou(d  be 
had  here  for  about  a  real  and  a  half,  or  fifteen  cents  the 
bushel,  barley  for  ten  ;  pease,  vetches,  and  beans,  for  a  few 
cents.  The  people  on  the  road,  as  we  advanced,  were  not 
yet  apprised  that  the  Spaniards  had  moved  to  the  borders  of 
the  Cinegaj  and  we  were  so  sure  of  a  contradictory  account 
from  ever}'  successive  person  and  dwelling,  that  we  made  it 
a  matter  of  amusement  to  send  the  sergeant  and  Vincent  to 
make  enquiries,  and'  then  quieted  their  apprehensions  by 
stating  the  direct'  information  we  possessed ;  among  other 
tlungs  we  Were  told  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  Gritja — that  the  people  at  Gritja  had  declared  for  the  royal 
cause,  and  hoisted  the  royal  standard,  delivering  up  their 
governor,  who  was  in  the  Spanish  camp  :  there  was  one  part 
of  this  story  true,  but  it  was  not  a  volunteer  business — a 
brother-in-law  of  the  civil  governor  of  Gritja,  who  was  a 
steady  royalist,  had  formed  a  stratagem,  and  succeeded  in  seiz- 
ing and  carrying  off  his  republican  brother-in-law,  the  gover- 
nor ;  there  had  been  a  family  dispute  upon  some  division  of 
property  by  marriage,  and  the  royal  partizan  now  setded  the 
lawsuit,  by  demanding  forty  thousand  dollars  as  a  ransom 
for  his  prisoner,  which  the  governor  himself  afterwards  told 
us  he  had  paid,  our  quarters  being  witii  him  on  our  arrival 
at  Gritja. 

At  half  past  five  we  reached  a  farm-house,  where  we  were 
received  with  civility,  but  not  without  apprehensions,  which 
were  soon  dissipated  by  our  discourse ;  the  place  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  paramo,  the  air  cdd  and  biting,  and  bur  appetites 
pretty  keen ;  we  procured  some  potatoes,  had  some  chickens 
fricasced,  and  some  good  chocolate ;  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  closed  as  much*  as  possible^  but  the  night  was 
very  uncomfortable  with  all  the  clothing  we  could  apply. 
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The  valley  at  this  place,  though  deep  in  relation  to  the  pa* 
ramo  at  the  foot  of  which  it  extends,  b  about  forty  leagues 
from  north  to  south  and  south-south* west^  is  widest  at  the 
north,  and  narrow  to  the  foot  of  the  paramo,  from  which  we 
woe  not  more  than  twenQr  minutes  ride  distant*  We  rose 
late,  in  consequence  of  our  bad  night's  rest,  and  did  not  get  in 
motion  till  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  4th,  being  Sunday,  we  travelled  up  the  paramo, 
on  which  there  was  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a 
really  easy  road  since  we  left  the  valley  of  Aragua ;  we  reach* 
ed  the  summit  at  noon,  and  commenced  a  tedious  and  ha« 
zardous  descent,  from  the  steepness  of  the  mountain  and  the 
badness  of  the  footway,  winding  through  wilds,  and  shut  out 
from  sunshine  by  the  closeness  and  elevation  of  the  forest 
trees  on  the  lower  range  of  the  mountain  ;  pools  and  quag- 
mires difficult  to  pass  were  constandy  retarding  our  journey, 
and  tiring  our  mules  and  ourselves. 

We  were  soon  met  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  under  a  lieute- 
nant, sent  by  Colonel  Gomez  to  meet  us,  and,  a  few  miles 
farther  in  advance,  the  colonel  himself,  of  whom  we  had 
heard  much,  with  a  suite  of  six  young  officers,  in  gay,  gau- 
dy-coloured,  &ncy  military  dresses,  which  had  no  other 
unift)rmity  than  that  they  were  sleeve  jackets  and  loose  pan- 
taloons, and  Italian  caps ;  but  of  all  colours  of  the  rainbow : 
blue  jackets  with  yellow  pantalocHis,  yellow  jackets  with  red 
pantaloons,  and  jackets  with  green,  white,  red  or  yellow ; 
the  caps  wa:e  neat  and  fenciful,  but  alike  varied  a^  their  fea* 
thers  were  contrasted ;  they  rode  the  best  horses  I  had  hi- 
therto  seen,  about  sixteen  hands  high,  with  handsome  short 
heads,  neat  short  swelling  ears,  large,  bright,  prominent  eyes, 
a  well-formed,  full,  and  robust  arching  neck,  broad  breast,  a 
tapering  leg  and  thin  shank,  clean  fetlocks,  neat  grey  hoofs, 
rounded  haunches  and  buttocks,  and  tails  that  stood  out  in  a 
bunch,  and  spread  like  the  water  fix)m  a  fountain  almost  to 
the  ground,  and  with  which  they  could  .be  effectually  pro- 
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tected  from  winged  insects  if  there  were  any,  and,  being  thus 
unmutilated,  were  therefore  spirited  but  fine-tempered. 

It  was  half  after  four  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Gri^a ; 
we  did  not  enter  the  town,  which  was  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  but  passed  to  the  left  on  the  side  of  the  sierra,  and 
alighted  in  the  path  of  the  civil  governor's  house,  who  now 
came  out  to  receive  us,  and  who  afforded  us  every  civility. 
This  was  the  gentleman  who  had  been  ransomed  only  two 
days  before ;  he  told  us  his  story  with  natural  pathos,  and 
indicated  very  sensiUy  that  he  was  not  perfectly  confident 
of  being  yet  secure;  his  fiimily  had  fled  to  the  interior 
mountains,  with  their  cattle,  and  all  they  cot:dd  carry.  A 
pair  of  horses  stood  always  saddled  in  the  paHo^  teady  to 
prevent  this  Spanish  brotber-in*iaw  from  partitioning  the  pro- 
perty  a  second  time. 

A  good  plain  dinner  of  better  than  common  dried  bee^ 
with  potatoes  and  onions,  seasoned  with  spice,  made  an  ez« 
cellent  Irish  stew-*white  wheaten  bread,  good  v^^etable 
^;reens,  sallads,  and  fruit — some  guarapa  prepared  by  domes- 
tics for  private  use,  much  superior  to  that  of  the  posadas ; 
«nd,  as  the  Spaniards  had  carried  off  all  his  wine,  the  gover* 
4ior,  who  had  some  careful  servants,  had  preserved  a  few  fine 
cases  of  liquor,  from  which  he  brought  his  garde-de-vin  of 
aguardiente ;  I  took  some  with  fine  spring  water.  Though 
we  were  not  in  the  town  of  Gritja,  we  could,  as  the  sailors 
say,  **  chuck  a  biscuit  into  it"  firom  the  rear  of  the  gover. 
Iter's  house.  The  town,  which  lay  directly  beneath  our 
view,  pa*haps  three  hundred  yards  below  us ;  our  position 
immediately  over  the  south-east  angle,  the  lines  of  the  streets 
being  north  and  south,  and  crossing  east  and  west  a  spacious 
square  in  the  centre,  about  eight  streets  in  the  breadth  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  the  length.  The  whcrfe  town  handsomely 
tiled  and  of  one  story  high — a  handsome  church  stood,  as 
tisual,  conspicuously  above  the  rest.  But  the  silence  of 
<]eath  prevailed  in  the  town,  not  a  living  thing  was  to  be 
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seeiii  die  wbok  pqxulatiorii  reputed  to  be  about  nine  thou* 
sand,  had  fled  to  the  Paramos  in  the  south,  vrhich,  from  our 
position^  appeared  piled  one  over  the  other  on  our  left  tiH 
lost  in  the  cloudsi  or  diminished  into  narrow  grey  lines  of 
equivocal  light. 

The  colonel,  whose  animal  spirits  were  of  a  veiy  different 
temperament  from  the  poor  governor,  who  had  laughed  and 
chatted  with  us  on  the  way,  on  our  arrival  had  resigned  me 
Co  the  ^nn/ authority,  while  he,  and  his  fine  young  men,  be- 
stowed their  attentions  on  Lieutenant  Bache  and  bb  sister; 
and,  after  some  pleasant  repartees  with  the  governor,  he 
contrived  to  detach  me  from  the  company,  and  urged  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  say  any  thing  to  alarm  the  SeHorita^ 
but  thought  fit  to  apprise  me  of  our  situation,  and  his  inten- 
tions* The  Spaniards,  under  Valdez,  he  said  were  about 
seven  hundred  strong,  posted  at  La  Puente,  on  the  high 
rood  over  which  our  course  lay ;  his  care  wa&  to  protect  us, 
and  prevent  the  Spanish  maruiders  from  molesting  us ;  that 
he  had  ah^y  made  up  bis  mind  on  the  plan  he  idiould 
pursoei  and  we  might  rdy  on  our  safe^  for  the  night ;  but, 
teat  the  Skncriia  should  be  alarmed  at  the  noise  he  meant  to 
make,  he  thought  fit  to  let  me  know,  that,  about  two  hours 
after  midnight,  his  whole  force  would  be  in  motion,  and 
that  we  must  not  mistake  his  bugles  for  tit^ose  of  the  enemy ; 
that  an  officer  of  influence,  to  whom  he  particularly  intro* 
duced  me,  with  explanations  afterwards,  would  accompany 
us,  with  an  escort  of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  that  our  road 
would  be  circuitous  and  remote  from  the  highway,  and  that 
we  should  be  conducted  clear  of  the  enemy's  pickets  and 
every  danger*  The  colonel  and  suite,  after  spending  some 
pleasant  time,  departed  ;  and  taking  our  sergeant  with  him, 
put  six  fresh  mules  under  his  charge,  with  two  muleteers, 
whom  he  directed  to  obey  our  orders  implicitly.  The  mules 
were  placed  in  the  corcd^  with  forage  of  molocha  in  abun- 
dance ;  we  directed  to  have  the  ba^age  packed,  and  all 
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ready  by  two  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  and  went  to  rest  in 
perfect  security ;  about  two  o'clock,  indeed,  the  clangor  of 
bugles  was  heard,  not  at  a  single  poiqt  collected,  but  at  se* 
veral  points  near  and  distant ;  appearing  to  sound  and  an- 
swer, and  to  sound  and  answer  again  at  different  places ; 
it  was  too  dark  to  discern  distinctly,  but  the  cessation  of 
the  motion  of  objects  below,  and  the  gradual  decrease  of 
shrillness,  showed  that  the  bugles  were  hastily  passing  to 
the  north  of  us ;  according  to  the  impression  of  the  sound 
of  the  bugles,  which  never  ceased  while  we  were  in  hearing 
distance,  they  were  behind  the  mountains  to  the  north  before 
we  could  put  ourselves  in  motion  to  proceed  south-west. 
The  governor,  who  had  given  up  his  quarters  for  our  con* 
venience,  and  staid  at  an  adjoining  house,  appeared  with 
some  baskets  of  fruit  to  be  placed  on  our  baggage;  and 
displaying  every  kindness,  praying  for  our  safety  from  the 
barbarous  Goths  (Godas).  Our  commandant  of  the  escort 
was  on  the  ground  also  before  us,  and,  after  moving  about  a 
mile  with  him,  we  found  a  detachment  of  infantry,  and  in 
the  valley  to  which  we  descended  southward  and  eastward^ 
through  tremendous  ravines  and  precipices,  we  saw  the  ca- 
valry receive  orders  how  to  move  on  our  right ;  and  nov» 
proceeding  up  a  deep  narrow  glen,  we  wound  round  to  the 
south,  and  at  length  to  the  south-west,  ascending.  The 
commanding  officer,  who  minutely  knew  every  spot  of  these 
valleys,  intimated  that  there  were  some  Godas  in  the  line  of 
our  movement,  and  he  pushed  forward  in  advance.  Two 
fine  young  men,  out  of  uniform,  accompanied ,  him,  each 
carrying  a  loaded  musquetoon  on  their,  saddle  bows ;  they 
dashed  up  the  side  of  a  steep  mound,  and  passing  through 
a  thick  hedge,  a  well-looking  house,  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  beautiful  shrubbery,  presented  itself;  he  rode  up  to  the 
do(Mr,  and  I  followed  him ;  the  young  men  prepared,  with 
their  musquetoons  adjusted,,  to  meet  any  assault  or  punish 
insult:  the   house,  however,   was  closed,  its  tenants  had 
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eloped.  Some  excellent  poultry  were  taken,  but  the  value 
was  thrown  into  a  window,  and  we  passed  on  through  a 
winding  path,  crossed  several  very  steep  hills,  thick  forests, 
and  some  intricate  mazes  of  rank  vegetation.  About  one 
o'clock  we  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  the  summit  of  a 
beautiful  hill,  covered  with  a  dose-nipt  velvet  turf,  as  if 
sheep  had  sheared  it ;  the  cavalry  had  taken  a  different  track 
rom  ours,  in  order  to  apprize  us  on  our  approach  to  this 
summit,  which  overlooked  the  main  road,  and  appeared  in 
front  of  the  position  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  most 
advanced  pickets  of  the  Spaniards  the  night  preceding.  Our 
infantry  here  reposed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  horse- 
men soon  after  appcfared  in  view  on  the  road  below,  over 
which  our  route  lay.  We  immediately  descended,  and  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  Spanish  cooks  had  lighted  their 
fires,  which  were  still  smoking,  we  took  leave  of  our  ac* 
complished  lieutenant  and  his  escort,  and  he  pursued  his 
route  by  the  common  way  back  to  Gritja,  while  wc  conti- 
nued our  march  in  the  opposite  way. 

i^^ter  I  had  been  some  days  in  Bogota,  and  while  Ibten- 
ing  to  a  debate  in  the  senate,  the  lively  commandant  crf'Grit- 
ja.  Colonel  Gomez,  stood  for  a  moment  by  my  side,  seized 
my  hand  and  pressed  it ;  we  retired  into  the  corridor  sponta- 
neously ;  I  to  thank  him  for  his  goodness,  and  he  to  explain 
his  success.  His  plan,  as  he  before  indicated,  was  to  pro* 
duce  such  an  alarm  in  the  camp  at  La  Puente,  as  to  oblige 
Valdez  to  call  in  his  pickets,  by  which  means  our  passage 
was  doubly  secure ;  he  therefore  made  the  inordinate  cla- 
mour in  the  night,  with  a  view  that  the  emissaries  of  Val- 
dez in  the  neighbourhood  should  carry  the  news  to  the  camp 
of  his  being  in  motion  northward,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  think 
the  Colombians  meant  to  attack  his  rear,  and  thus  menacing 
him  in  that  quarter,  he  would  draw  away  his  pickets  from 
the  side  we  were  to  pass.  The  effect  was  such  as  he  had 
calculated.  Fighting  with,  four  hundred,  opposed  to  between 
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six  and  seven  hundred,  vrzs  out  of  hb  contemplation,  and 
he  carried  no  infantry  beyond  a  pass  upon  which  he  couki 
M  back  and  defend  himself;  but,  added  he,  you  have  rea« 
dered  us  a  great  service,  and  the  people  at  Gritja  consider 
your  daughter  as  one  of  their  guardian  angels ;  for,  before 
your  arrival,  Gritja  was  every  day  annoyed,  and  we  had  noC 
a  force  adequate  to  drive  the  Spaniards  away  until  you  came. 
The  number  of  our  bug^,  and  the  noise  we  made  with  them 
in  so  many  directions,  had  so  much  effect  upon  the  Sp»^ 
niudSf  that  they  decamped  from  La  Puente  the  next  day» 
and  our  |^ood  people  attribute  it  all  to  the  Schorita^  your 
daughter,  taking  from  me  all  the  merit  of  my  bugle-homa. 

Colonel  Gomes:  was  a  handsome  mulatto,  with  crisped 
hair,  his  stature  good,  and  limbs  neat,  but  his  complexioa 
was  rather  fair  or  cream-coloured  than  yellow,  liis  counter 
nance  open  and  of  an  unceasing  gaiety.  When  we  met  first 
we  halted  some  time  under  a  shade,  waiting  the  return  of  a 
boraeman  whom  he  had  sent  in  advance,  and  being  mounted 
on  a  fine  mule,  and  well  accoutred,  he  began  to  chat  and 
joke  with  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  a  Frenchnuin ;  asked  a 
thousand  amusing  but  no  impertinent  questions ;  talked  of  our 
country  and  his  own ;  of  the  two  revolutions ;  the  battles, 
and  the  blessings  which  they  assured ;  and  said,  Colombia 
had  never  been  fi^  if  Nordi  America  had  not  set  the  ex* 
ample*  He  had  signalized  himself  in  a  temporary  command 
at  Coro,  where  he  had  been,  he  said,  abandoned,  but  had  re- 
solved to  save  his  corps ;  and  though  he  knew  he  was  incom- 
petent to  resist  with  success,  he  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
and  enabled  himself  to  enter  upon  a  capitulation  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  granted ;  but  the  Spanish  officer  dictated  a 
treaty,  which  contained  conditions  over  which  Colonel  Go- 
mez  had  no  controul,  and  which  belonged  to  the  Congress 
alone.  He  intimated  the  fact  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  would  not  change  his'  predeterminations.  Gomez  sign* 
ed  ;  extricated  himself  and  his  force ;  explained  the  circum- 
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stances  and  the  views  which  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
dictation  of  the  convaition  by  the  Spaniard ;  all  that  was 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  was  ratified  and  fulfilled 
-«the  unauthorized  dictation  annulled.  The  reputation  of 
Gomez  had  been  high  before  as  a  psutizan  officer ;  here  his 
intelligence  marked  him  out  for  higher  trust,  and  he  only 
wanted  a  force  equal  in  number  to  Valdez,  or  within  a  hun* 
dred  of  him,  he  said,  to  give  a  good  account  of  him,  which  I 
verily  believe. 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  casa  de  postas  at 
£1  Cobre^  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  a  copper  mine  in 
the  adjacent  sierra.  This  post-house  was  a  mere  hut,  of  about 
twelve  feet  long  by  nine  broad,  yet  a  partition  separated  the 
interior,  forming  one  room  of  seven  feet,  and  another  of  about 
five  feet  breadth.  The  room  of  five  feet  was  the  identical  apart* 
ment  of  the  administrador  de  las  postas^  or  the  post-office.  The 
eaves  of  this  thatched  casa  extended  a  little  more  than  a  yard 
beyond  the  outer  clay*composed  walL  The  line  of  direction 
of  its  length  was  north  and  south ;  the  door  entrance  was  on 
the  west  side  into  the  larger  room,  and  a  window,  or  hole  in 
the  wallf  of  two  feet  square  on  the  east  side,  was  the  avenue 
of  business  for  this  national  establishment  Huts  of  this  kind 
are  established  throughout  the  country  where  towns  are  re- 
mote from  each  other,  at  such  distances  as  the  form  of  the 
road,  flat  or  steep,  rough  or  smooth  on  the  route,  renders 
convenient  for  the  performance  of  a  journey  by  the  couriers, 
in  a  period  which  corresponds  with  the  celerity  of  transport- 
ation, and  the  capacity  of  the  couriers  to  travel.  In  every 
respect  it  is  the  prototype  of  the  datvk  of  Hindustan,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence  of  terms,  the  man  who  carries  the  pack- 
*  et  of  letters  in  Colombia  and  in  Hindustan,  is  called  a  peon^ 
and  he  carries  his  charge,  when  of  the  same  size,  in  the  very 
same  way ;  he  also  moves  indifferent  to  weather,  rain  or  sun- 
^ine,  dark  or  light ;  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  stage, 
he  wipes  himself  of  dust,  rain,  or  sweat,  and  goes  to  sleep, 
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awakes,  dresses,  and  eats  his  meal,  and  goes  to  sleep  again, 
till  the  correOf  which  he  is  to  bear  in  return,  is  ready  to  be 
dispatched  for  the  place  whence  he  came  the  preceding  day. 
El  Cobre^  notwithstanding  the  dimensions  of  the  axsa  and 
its  eamera  de  occupacion^  is  what  we  call  a  central  point,  or 
distributing  office,  as  many  routes  meet  there ;  but  I  seldom 
saw  a  mail  much  more  bulky  than  a  common  pocket-book. 
Since  the  republic  has  been  established,  however,  the  addi* 
tion  of  official  dispatches  has  been  more  constant  and  fre* 
quent,  and  their  weight  more  heavy ;  printed  official  books, 
laws,  and  an  increasing  number  of  newspapers,  swell  their 
magnitude,  and  increase  their  number ;  more  than  one  peon^ 
therefore,  is  empldyed  on  the  same  route,  and  on  the  same 
day,  who  start  at  different  times :  the  government  papers  are 
first  dispatched ;  the  habitual  distinction  of  great  from  smaU 
men,  gives  the  preference  of  dispatch  to  the  packets  ef  great 
men ;  the  newspapers  have  the  next,  and  the  small  men  or 
the  unknown  are  the  last  in  rotation  ;  hut  peons  are  dispatch* 
ed  in  every  direction  as  soon  as  a  packet  is  ready ;  a  way- 
bill is  prepared,  and  its  duplicate  filed ;  an  open  paper  is  car- 
ried for  the  inspection  of  the  municipal  and  military  officers 
on  the  route,  who  sign  it  successively  as  it  reaches  them,  at 
once  to  serve  as  a  cheeky  by  which  the  orders  they  receive 
are  acknowledged,  and  to  authenticate  the  paper  to  the  next 
magistrate.  The  government  has  employed  this  flying  dis- 
patch with  infinite  advantage  during  the  revolution,  in  circu* 
lating  popular  information,  victories,  and  other  useful  mat- 
ters. On  many  occasions  duplicates  and  triplicates  were  thus 
issued,  and  intendants,  commandants,  and  alcaldes,  were  re- 
quired to  multiply  and  circulate  copies,  and  to  post  them  up 
at  churches  and  other  public  places.  The  provincial  magis- 
trates use  them  in  the  same  way  within  their  jurisdiction ;  a 
governor  writes  such  an  event  has  taken  place ;  such  persons 
are  on  the  road ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  vi^s  by  this  means 
our  approach  was  so  constantly  anticipated,  and  such  sig- 
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tial  hospitality  and  attenticxi  bestowed  on  us  so  unifixinly 
and  unexpectedly. 

The  climate  at  El  Cobre  |s  not  very  wann.  The  camera 
of  the  admimstrachr  was  by  no  means  too  large  for  himself — 
the  trunks  of  my  young  companions  were  therefore  placed  in 
the  camera  matfor^  and  by  means  of  their  blankets  and  cloaks 
converted  into  a  dormitoxy ;  as  for  myself  I  resolved,  with  San* 
cho  Panza,  to  hacer  rosea  del  galgo — ^to  make  the  best  I  could 
of  it,  and  hung  my  hammock  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  casa : 
the  sergeant,  kindly  conceiving  that^he  could  serve  better  as 
a  curtain  than  the  open  air,  hung  his  hammock  outside  mine. 
The  mules  were  attached  by  their  halters,  and  suitable  long 
ropes,  which  are  among  the  necessaries  of  the  traveUer,  to 
stakes  fixed  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  afford  grazing  ground  to 
each,  and  prevent  straying— ^nd  the  muleteers  and  servants 
slept  in  sight,  each  upon  one  cow-hide,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quired, sheltered  by  another,  in  sight  of  the  mules,  to  prevent 
stealing — ^which  sometimes  happens. 

The  young  folks  found  that  their  dormitory,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  floor,  was  not  as  comfortable  as  their  hammocks, 
for,'  although  there  were  neither  flies  nor  mosquitoes,  the 
ants  are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
troublesome  in  such  circumstances.  I  slept  as  comfcxtably  as 
I  wished,  though  the  curtain  furnished  by  the  intervention 
of  the  sergeant,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  much  mitigated  the 
coldness  of  the  night 
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Moving  magasinet— CooNnisiary  of  lubiistencd — tamj  in  bivouac^^\iSa\j  of 
the  troop9— ^amp  fare  and  recreation! — ^the  Post-house  of  ChaUomar — ^Engfiah 
oAcep— General  tTrdaneta^-pc^teneis— wnexpccted  adventure — a  imw  lighP^ 
lioapitality — liniita  to  traveUera-^move  fot  Tmtibm — aublime  disorder  of  the 
Cordillera — avoid  San  Cristoval — ^refresh  at  Tariba — ^reach  Capacho— popu- 
lation—singular  sdte — anta^Ieave  Capacho— geology-— mrblime  aspect  <if 
the  nonotainft— new  aspects  from  flm  Sierra— exhilanting  atwospbere-  ef 
iects  on  the  vision  and  imagination — ^lag  behind — ^fatiguing  descent  to  the 
Tachira — appearance  like  a  river  of  milk— -old  boundary  revolutionized— 
Antonio  de  Cucuta— well  built  town— industrious  people— change  of  curren- 
cy-—knowledge  requisite  for  travetters^^corrency  pernicious  to  the  indnatriooft 
classes— a  tax  in  favour  of  the  cunning — policy  calls  for  a  remedy — Rosario 
de  Cucuta — well  lodged — ^fertile  valleys  around—- the  mountain  aspects  savage 
and  wild. 

Wb  found  it  impracticable  to  move  before  nine  o'dock^ 
bat  t^  ten  we  vnre  at  the  summit  or  lofty  nde  of  the  som- 
mit  of  the  Paramo ;  yrhere,  though  die  wind  from  the  aoudi* 
east  was  piercing,  the  track  was  good.  We  had  passed 
some  very  numerous  droves  of  die  finest  homed  catde  I  had 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  world,  grazing  on  the  natural  pastures^ 
where  the  ftu-ests  had  left  spaces  of  great  extent  unencroocb- 
ed  upon.  We  had  bivouaced  and  slept  near  one  of  these 
droves,  and  so  near  as  to  hear  the  drovers  occasionally  kuigh* 
ing  and  singing  as  they  watched ;  thb  day  we  met  a  still 
more  numerous  drove,  and  an  European  gentleman  in  black, 
well  mounted  and  equipped,  accompanied  them.  An  ex- 
change of  courtesies  was  natural  in  die  midst  of  an  immense 
forest,  and  in  the  lofty  depths  of  the  Cordillera ;  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  such  incidental  meetings,  cannot 
well  conceive  the  pleasure  they  produce ;  strangers  are  in 
an  instant  acquainted,  and  their  conversation  would  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  years  of  intercourse.    This  genUeman  was 
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the  commissary  of  subsistence  to  the  army  of  General  Ur- 
daneta,  who,  he  said,  we  should  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  Pa- 
ramo :  he  was  going  in  advance,  and  there  are  my  maga' 
zmes  transporting  themseboesj  as  he  jocosely  observed,  and 
that  tfds  kind  of  commissariat  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense 
compared  with  the  wagon  train  of  European  armies:  in 
fiict,  die  army  had  no  other  ba^;age  but  the  mules  which 
bore  ammunition,  which  was  secured  in  water-proof  casks, 
covered  with  cow-hides.  The  system  was  excellent.  A 
calculation  of  the  average  consumption  of  beef  was  first 
made  according  to  the  force  to  be  supplied  to  the  army  and 
^  followers ;  droves  were,  upon  these  returns,  drawn  firom 
the  plains,  and  detached  to  grazing  grounds  on  the  proposed 
line  of  march,  where  the  cattle  became  fat  and  heavy  before 
they  were  required  for  subsistence. 

About  two  o'clock,  descending  through  that  part  of  the 
mountain  called  the  Forest  of  WiMBoars^  we  perceived  the 
smdke  cS  several  fires  rising  above  the  forest  trees,  and  the 
monotonous  ratde  or  cadence  of  the  macara^  a  sort  of  time 
instrument,  to  which  the  paisanos  dance ;  of  which  some 
notice  will  be  taken  when  we  reach  Cucuta,  We  soon  dis- 
cerned the  corps  d^armie  of  General  Urdaneta,  in  bivouac 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  in  the  woods  adjacent.  We 
had  to  ride  close  by  several  of  their  fires,  and  found  their 
hatMts  and  manners  so  kind  and  civil,  that  we  could  not 
but  compare  them,  and  to  their  advantage,  with  soldiers  we 
had  seen  elsewhere,  whose  rudeness  and  vulgar  impertinence 
had  no  imitators  here.  Three  or  four  saplings,  tied  about 
four  or  five  feet  koxa  the  ground  and  extended  below,  form- 
ed the  area  of  the  kitchen  ;  a  bri^  fire  between  served  for 
boiling,  roasting,  or  broiling ;  and  the  companies,  formed 
into  squads  or  messes,  distributed  the  duties  of  the  mess 
between  them.  Catde,  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  returns, 
were  slaughtered  at  convenient  points,  and  the  portion  d[ 
each  mess  supplied  and  carried  to  the  fires ;  and,  as  the 
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Utensils  are  few  and  rude,  the  repast  is  easily  prepared  and 
disposed  of;  though  here,  and  in  all  places  where  subsistence 
of  vegetables  is  abundant,  soups,  yuccas,  aracatchas,  apioa^ 
and  the  never-sadating  plantain,  composed  messes  often  such 
as  would  gratify  an  epicure.  Those  squads  which  happened 
to  dispatch  their  meal  first,  were  at  diffbrent  points  recreating 
themselves,  and  it  was  among  these  we  heard  the  macara^ 
while  we  now  saw  males  and  females  dancing  a  galeran  or 
a  bolera;  in  other  points  the  guitar,  scarcely  audible,  but  yet 
tinkling  beneath  the  huge  forest  trees ;  and  the  song,  in 
which  Colombia  and  Bolivar  never  failed  to  form  the  burden. 

The  spectacle  was  highly  interesting;  and,  as  many  of 
the  fires  were  lighted  on  the  road,  we  were  obliged  in  cour* 
tesy  to  make  a  sort  of  wandering  march,  which,  being  more 
slow  than  it  would  have  been  with  a  clear  path,  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  and  seeing  better  than  if  we 
liad  travelled  in  a  right  line.  The  forest  trees  were  d[  aa 
immense  height ;  and,  whether  they  •  grew  so  naturally,  or 
the  soldiers  had  cut  away  the  lower  branches  for  fuel,  the 
stems  appeared  in  all  their  magnitude,  and  the  under  space 
clear,  but  with  a  dim  light,  as  if  a  curtain  were  spread  above* 
The  soldiers  every  foot  of  the  way  were  cheerful,  civil,  and 
good-natured,  and  often  cleared  the  path  for  our  passage^ 
exchanging  jokes  with  our  never-tiring  sergeant. 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  bivouac  stood  the  Gua  de  ku 
Postas  of  Challomar,  with  its  longest  front  along  the  valley 
and  its  gabel  end  to  the  road  :  it  was  exactly  such  a  house  , 
as  that  of  £1  Cobre,  but  was  surrounded  by  crouds  of  mili- 
tary men  of  every  rank,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  :  it  was 
perfectly  picturesque,  and  we  must  pass  through  the  loose 
array.  An  English  officer,  who  proved  to  be  Major  Frazer, 
of  the  staff  of  General  Urdaneta,  seeing  us  advance,  very  po- 
litely approached,  complimented,  and  made  enquiries,  and 
gave  us  the  news,  and  I  waited  on  the  general  to  pay  my 
respects  and  oflfer  my  passports,  which  he  politely  declined 
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to  sec,  as  he'  appeared  to  be  apprised  who  we  were :  he 
invited  us  to  alight,  and  partake  of  his  camp  fare.  He 
made  some  enquiries  of  what  I  had  heard  at  Merida,  Gritja, 
and  along  the  road,  and  I  related  to  him  all  I  had  heard ;  and 
we  parted,  urging  our  mules  to  make  up  for  the  delay.  The 
route  was  more  intricate  and  mazy,  and  the  forest  evidently 
deeper,  and  more  dark  and  humid,  and  the  plain  was  yet  far 
distant.  The  sergeant,  who  knew  the  way  well,  pushed 
ahead,  and  the  mules  were  evidently  becoming  feeble  from  the 
long  descent,  pressing  the  whole  weight  on  their  fore  feet ;  we 
ivere  winding  through  a  gravelly  avenue,  over  which  trickled 
a  light  rill,  when  the  sergeant  gave  a  shout,  and  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  gap  of  a  thicket,  which  proved  to  be  merely 
a  hedge,  where  the  stranger  would  never  expect  to  find  a 
human  habitation ;  we  followed  through  the  brake,  when  a 
spacious  cottage  opened  upon  us  in  the  area :  before  the  door 
vere  spread  dry  hides,  loaded  with  coffee,  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  drying ;  and  in  front  the  elegant  coffee  plantation  spread 
deep  and  wide,  and  adorned  with  numerous  banana  trees. 
There  was  a  second  cottage,  that,  with  an  interval  between, 
crossed  the  direction  of  the  front ;  and  a  delicious  rivulet, 
which  served  to  irrigate  the  coffee  field  and  the  gardens  ad- 
jacent, murmured  over  a  bed  of  dark  green  and  gray  pebbles. 
We  were  shewn  into  the  first  house  by  the  good  dame, 
who  had  instantly  recognized  the  merry  sergeant  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  soon  possessed  herself  of  the  relations  of 
our  party.  The  sergeant  here  purchased  eggs,  a  fowl,  and 
a  young  turkey,  which  was  roasted  to  serve  for  the  next 
day's  feast  in  the  wilds ;  and  night  came  upon  us  before  we 
had  well  quaffed  our  chocolate.  Our  hammocks  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  discipline,  taken  their  proper  places,  but 
it  was  now  so  dark  we  could  not  know  which  was  which : 
the  good  SeSora  soon  removed  this  inconvenience,  arid  ex- 
cited our  amusement  by  the  novelty  and  style  of  her  illumi- 
nation.    The  fibre  of  a  plant  about  the  size  of  a  stem  of 
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hay,  bad  been  employed  to  connect,  as  on  a  string  of  beads, 
a  number  of  the  beans  of  the  Pabna  Christie  or  castor-oii 
plant.  The  seeds  woe  quite  dry,  and  by  means  of  a  bodkin 
they  were  perfinrated,  and  the  fibre  or  straw  was  passed 
through  them :  this  string  of  beans  hung  from  her  hand,  with 
the  lower  bean  lighted,  and  it  cast  forth  a  flame  as  pure  smd 
brilliant  as  an  ai^nd  lamp.  There  were  perhaps  forty  beans 
on  the  string,  but  the  blaze  did  not  extend  at  once  above 
that  bean  which  gave  light,  until  it  dropped  off  in  charcoal, 
and  the  next  bean  continued  to  catch  the  fire  and  shew 
the  like  bright  light  in  succession. 

,  We  were  very  kindly  entertained,  and  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  gratify  the  giver  as  much  as  those  who  received 
the  favours :  no  compensation  would  be  taken  for  some  fine 
oranges,  and  sweet  l^nanas :  a  service  of  coffee  by  the  wor* 
thy  Seiiora  in  the  morning,  she  iniflsted  shoukl  be  consi* 
dered  as  an  evidence  of  her  pleasure ;  and  she  proceeded  to 
give  hearty  thanks  to  Santa  Maria  with  great  ardour  and 
satis&ction,  when  the  sergeant  told  her  we  should  all  retura 
that  way  in  three  or  four  months ;  which  was  in  fact  my  in« 
tention,  depending,  however,  on  the  course  of  the  business 
which  I  was  entrusted  with.  I  had  travelled  too  much  in 
various  parts  of  the  wcM'ld  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  use* 
fulness  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  little  trinkets,  plain 
knives  and  scissors,  needles,  thimbles,  small  tapes,  bobbins^ 
sewing  thread,  gimp,  and  a  few  cards  of  mother  of  pearl  but* 
tons,  to  be  used  as  presents  according  to  the  person  to  be 
complimented  :  I  had  here,  as  on  other  occasions  before  and 
afterwards,  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  satisfaction  which 
little  arUcles  of  this  description  afforded.  The  children  here 
were  young,  and  of  course  gratification  more  than  use  was 
to  be  consulted ;  however,  the  SeSora  was  particularly  {deased 
with  the  largest  scissors  and  a  plated  thimble.  I  had  not  an 
adequate  anticipation  of  the  obligation  she  appeared  to  think 
conferred  on  her ;  and  I  am  the  more  particular  in  tlus  in- 
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Stance,  because  future  travellers  may  by  ttmilar  means  ren- 
der diemsdves  and  others  acceptable.  Indeed,  I  only  re- 
gretted that  the  articles  were  not  of  more  value,  where  such 
civilities  had  been  bestowed  so  dbinterestedly,  and  in  a  si- 
tuation which  was  so  secluded  as  to  s^m  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  for  I  should  never  have  expected  to  find 
a  human  habitation,  much  less  a  fine  prosperous  coflfee  plan- 
tation, in  the  midst  of  this  wild*  We  had  gone  to  rest  early, 
and  rose  late ;  and  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  set  out  for 
Tariba. 

The  mountain  regions  of  the  Cordillera  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  to  the  traveller,  from  any  thing  to  be  found  in 
written  description.  The  Cordilleras  are  usually  depicted  as  a 
long,  uninterrupted,  10%,  single  range.  No  just  conception 
can  be  formed  from  such  an  idea.  I  should  rather  say  that^ 
though  in  a  certain  sense  continuous,  they  are  continually  bro- 
ken ;  that  is,  as  the  Cordilleras  are  known  to  be  elevated  at  Pa- 
tagonia,— nay,  that  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  an  original  part  of  the 
range  as  much  as  the  Sierra  of  Santa  Marta  or  the  Brigantine,. 
yet  that  it  is  not  an  unbroken  nor  a  single  range ;  and  tiiat,. 
even  where  supposed  to  be  single,  more  particulariy  beneath 
die  equator,  the  CordSkras  really  consist  of  numerous  distinct 
groups;  that  tiiey  are  intersected  in  all  directions  by  valleys 
and  plains ;  and  that  their  real  character  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  like  a  great  table-land  or  platform,  upon  which  had 
been  piled  a  mound  of  mounds,  within  which  another  table- 
land was  elevated,  and  other  mounds  or  mountains  thrown 
in  every  direction  across  and  around  its  margin,  and  still  an- 
other and  another  within  these,  till  they  terminate  in  such 
plains  as  those  of  Bogota  and  Quko.  Should  not  this  work 
swell  beyond  my  intention,  I  shall  ofier  some  more  particu- 
lar thoughts  on  tins  subject,  which  were  indeed  already  writ- 
ten before  I  left  Colombia. 

The  valley  into  which  we  had  now  descended  presented 
very  remarkable  appearances.    The  waters  of  thb  valley 
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appeared  to  hesitate '  between  the  choice  of  the  oceans  into 
which  they  should  enter ;  the  prolongation  of  the  ridges  of 
Merida,  of  which  those  we  had  just  passed  was  a  continuation, 
seemed  here  to  wind  away  to  the  south  and  south-east  and 
disappear ;  but  it  was  only  a  seeming ;  though  too  remote 
to  be  distinctly  perceptible,  they  were  there ;  but  mountains 
and  hills  and  plains,  diminished  by  distance  and  comparison, 
occupied  the  vast  space ;  and  have  the  lofty  barriers  of  the 
Chisga  and  the  Albaracin  for  their  borders.  We  were  here 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sierra,  but  the  rio  Tartba^  which  we 
crossed  as  a  rivulet,  and,  which  would  seem  to  seek  its  bed 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  pursues  a  diflferent  course,  and  uni- 
ting with  other  streams  augments  the  volume  of  the  Apure. 

The  ordinar}'  road  here  leads  by  San  Cristoval,  but  to 
save  a  few  leagues  we  crossed  the  Tariba,  leaving  that  place 
on  the  left,  and  struck  off  north-west,  taking  the  route  of 
Capacho.  We  rested  and  refreshed  at  Tariba,  and  fell  in 
with  a  French  medical  man,  attached  to  the  army,  who,  like 
others  of  the  profession,  complainqd  of  the  healthiness  of  the 
climate,  where  he  said  they  were  professionally  starving  in 
the  midst  of  abundance.  Facts  like  these  speak  more  than 
a  dissertation.  Tariba  had  been  a  pretty  place,  but  has  been 
"scratched  by  the  war'* — ^the  country  in  the  vast  view 
around  it,  south-east,  south,  and  west,  is  luxuriant,  and  the 
temperature  as  agreeable  as  that  of  Caracas. 

After  a  repose  of  two  hours,  soliciting  the  alcalde  for 
mules  in  vain,  as  Capacho  was  reported  to  be  only  three 
leagues,  and  whether  the  leagues  were  three  or  four  miles 
long,  could  not  occupy  more  than  three  hours,  we  determi- 
ned to  retsun  the  niules  we  had,  and  pay  extra  for  them ; 
a  few  reals  and  some  guarapa  reconciled  the  muleteers,  and 
we  reached  Capacho  by  five  o'clock. 

The  scite  of  this  place  is  the  summit  of  a  hill  composed 

"  wholly  of  a  ferruginous  sand  stone,  a  naked  rock,  upon  which 

verdure  is  to  be  found  only  in  small  holes  or  fissures ;  open 
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around,  but  steepest  on  the  north  and  west,  in  which  direc- 
tion the  prospect  is  wild  and  forbidding.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  a  spacious  church,  of  rude  but  firm  structure ;  and  there 
are  some  tolerably  good  houses  of  the  kind ;  and  a  consider- 
able number  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  where  any 
thing  like  a  level  appeared  to  invite  residence — if  ^  invite  it 
could.  The  whole  visible  population,  here,  were  purely  of 
African  descent ;  excepting  at  Estanques,  I  had  not  seen 
an  exclusively  African  population  any  where  in  my  course, 
and  in  the  whole  country  not  so  many  as  here.  They  were 
all  free  peq)le,  and  they  had  no  habits  but  those  of  the  other 
population  of  the  country.  They  were  civil,  unabashed  by 
the  presence  of  strangers,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  rendering 
kindness.  They  were  better  clad  than  the  rock  they  appeared 
to  fatten  upon,  but  they  pointed  to  the  plantations  and  fields 
around  as  the  means  of  their  prosperity.  An  uncommonly 
fine  breed  of  hogs  strayed  round  diis  rocky  eminence ;  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit,  through 
the  voluntary  agency  of  these  innocent  people*  But  it  was 
to  me  unaccountable  why  such  a  spot  should  be  selected 
for  habitation  in  die  midst  of  a  country  so  beautiful.  There 
was  no  alcalde,  and  we  stood  in  need  of  none ;  an  obliging 
young  woman  pointed  out  a  vacant  house,  and  it  was  the 
best  in  view,  and  there  we  hung  up  our  hammocks,  and 
went  through  the  usual  course  of  fricasee  and  chocolate. — 
The  only  mode  in  which  I  could  form  a  rational  conjecture 
of  the  motive  for  making  this  rock  a  residence,  vtras  the  mul- 
titudes of  red  ants,  which  are  more  than  commonly  numer- 
ous in  the  adjacent  country,  and  whose  labours,  in  elevating 
mounds  of  earth  much  larger  in  proportion  to  their  own 
bulk,  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  man,  are  manifest  in 
many  parts  of  the  country*  The  absence  of  every  thing  like 
soil  or  vegetation,  on  this  rock,  seemed  to  protect  it  from 
the  ants ;  where  the  population  were  so  sleek  and  shining  that 
they  seemed  to  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  probably 
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selected  thQ  pboe  as  a  refuge  fixnn  those  insects.  Numerous 
goats  in  equally  good  condition  with  the  other  inhabitants 
nvere  also  there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  January  we  descended  firom 
the  sterile  side  of  Capacho,  into  a  ravine  of  ai^aceous  and 
chalky  rock,  which  was  dissolTed  and  discoloured  the  water 
that  oozed  out  of  the  spongy  sod  of  brown  and  dark  grass 
which  covered  the  slopes :  the  course  of  this  day's  journey 
would  have  afforded  ample  occupation  to  satisfy  the  curiosiQr 
of  the  zealous  geol<^st  for  a  month  or  more.  The  diver- 
sity of  the  strata  which  were  presented  on  the  sides  of  ravines 
and  declivities  of  mountains  was  infinite ;  we  travelled  down 
the  sides  o(  lofty  slopes  or  ranges  of  the  trap  formation,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  sandstone,  tinged '  with  oxid  of  iron, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  art,  and  the  resemblance  of 
the  semicircular  stairs  leading  to  some  vast  edifice ;  the  re- 
^laily  flat,  planes  and  vertical  edges  giving  the  semblance 
of  stairs;  and  the  breaches  of  thb  regukirity  in  die  pcolonga* 
tion,  or  extremities  of  those  ranges  of  stairs,  corresponding 
-with  the  appearance  of  ruins  in  works  of  art ;  in  other  places 
^here  the  flow  of  a  mountain  stream  had  undermined  the 
face  of  a  precipice,  and  the  bank  in  a  mass  fell  forward,  leav- 
ing the  upright  section  exposed,  twenty  difierent  strata  ap-* 
|)eared  in  horizontal,  but  varying  lines,  exhibiting  anthracite 
<:oal  of  a  glittering  fracture,  a  dull  carbon,  a  fleecy  white 
-earth,  ochreous  earth ;  strata  of  siliceous  gravel,  and  quartz, 
in  vast  fair  masses :  indeed^  the  ideas  here  given  rehrte  only 
to  what  was  seen  in  the  mere  passing,  without  dismounting 
cr  any  effort  to  collect  specimens,  which  could  not  be  ad« 
vantageously  carried  and  preserved. 

The  country  now  had  totally  changed  its  aspects ;  vast 
headlands,  ravines,  discoloured  rocks,  and  gloomy  steeps, 
from  which  field  and  forest  appeared  to  be  excluded*  It 
seemed  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  the  great  members  and  de- 
tached heads  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Andes,  which  bad 
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met  there  to  open  their  reservoirs,  to  distribute  and  send 
forth  east^  west,  north,  and  south,  their  peiiodical  floods,  to 
cherish  and  diffuse  vegetation  and  health,  and  temper  the 
elimates  around  and  beneath  them,  though,  in  their  presence, 
eternal  disorder  and  sterility  seemed  to  prevail,  tiooking  to 
the  west  of  north,  the  great  master  chain  of  Perija  opens  its 
vast  arms,  and  relieving,  by  its  sublime  shadows,  the  nume- 
rous lowly  valleys,  whose  richness  and  fertility  it  protects 
and  conceals :  farther  north  of  the  west,  the  mountains  of 
Socorro  appear;  the  intervening  elevated  plain  of  Giron^ 
separated  by  its  own  peculiar  paramo ;  marked  on  its  south* 
em  side  by  the  mazy  current  of  the  dull  Gallinazo,  and  far* 
ther  north,  Orcana,  east  of  which  the  lofty  paramo  forms 
a  long  receding  curve,  whose  horns  are  eastward.  From 
the  northern  side  of  this  vast  curvature,  which  is  the  loftiest 
of  the  region,  the  snow-capped  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta  rises 
above  the  clouds,  in  nearly  a  northern  direction,  casting  bold 
shadows  as  the  noon  is  distant  in  the  advance  or  retirement 
of  the  planet  of  day,  over  forests,  cliffs,  and  countless  rivers, 
which  flow  eastwaid  to  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  or  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  west  into  the  Magdaleoa,  holding  in  temperate 
richness  and  beauty  the  valley  Du  Par,  and  those  fertile 
plains  which  must,  ere  long,  become  the  seat  of  a  rich  agri- 
culture, and  an  innumerable  population. 

Returning  to  the  point  of  view,  the  line  of  the  river  Ta- 
chira  Qn  one  side,  and  the  Sulia  on  the  other,  mark  the  north- 
east features  of  the  magnificent  groups,  which  take  the  dis« 
criminative  names  of  the  Sierra  of  Gritja,  Ptdraza,  Merida, 
and  Truxillo,  over  and  along  which  we  had  travelled  ;  white 
to  the  south  the  chains  take  the  names  of  Almozadera,  Panu 
plona,  Chita,  Zoraca,  Chisga,  Guachenuque,  and  Chingasa, 
significantly  called  also  the  rid^  of  the  winds ;  besides  nu- 
merous others,  wMch  take  the  names  of  towns  or  cities  con- 
tiguous. 

AA, 

Mm 
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When  ^ve  gained  the  proud  eminence,  the  prospect  con- 
tinued to  offer  objects  more  sublime  and  new  ;  the  forests 
again  began  to  appear  and  thrust  aside  the  rocks,  or  cast  a 
green  veil  over  their  rude  deformities ;  light  and  shade  were 
here  accidentally  caught  in  agreeable  unity ;  dnd  the  glit- 
tering cKfl^,  relieved  by  the  softened  verdure,  made  the  pic- 
tures at  once  beautiful  and  sublime ;  and  in  some  instances, 
which  were  not  rare,  where  the  vast  faces  of  steep  rocks  had 
been  bared  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  they  sometimes  pro- 
duced, from  accidental  lines  of  dilapidation  by  the  atmos* 
phere,  forms,  like  vast  ranges  of  fairy  palaces  or  structures, 
such  as  might  have  been  originally  formed  by  the  Titans  and 
the  Giants,  whom  the  poets  and  mythologists  have  made  to 
aspire  to  scale  heaven.  This  was  not  the  only  impression 
acting  upon  the  imagination.  In  another  place,  from  posi- 
tions more  elevated,  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  the 
light  gleaming  obliquely  over  the  distance,  the  scene  ap- 
peared to  bear  a  kind  of  flatness  or  depression,  with  shadows 
here  and  there,  but  more  fantastical  than  the  shades  upon  a 
well-executed  map,  spreading  their  immensity  so  broad  and 
vast  that  the  head  became  dizzy,  as  if  on  a  precipice,  and  the 
pulsation  became  quicker,  from  surprise  and  pleasure :  such 
a  vision  was  not  durable ;  a  change  of  light  destroyed  the 
whole  scene,  and  revealed  the  really  broken  and  wild  aspect, 
which  a  nearer  approach  realized. 

I  had  loitered  unconsciously  behind  on  this  occasion, 
which  rarely  happened,  and  when  I  awoke  from  this  trance 
of  the  senses,  I  had  to  hurry  along  down  the  sloping  and 
rugged  ravines,  which  the  caprice  of  nature  had  formed,  and 
man,  not  less  capricious,  had  converted  into  a  road  to  the 
valley  of  Cucuta ;  where,  as  if  some  of  those  genii,  who  live 
in  romance,  bad  determined  to  sport  with  the  susceptibility 
already  produced,  presented  among  a  diversity  of  streams  of 
limpid  water  wrestling  over  the  pebbles  of  the  valley,  a  stream 
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90  full  and  gently  flowing,  and  so  exactly  coloured^  as  to 
soem  a  river  of  milk ;  we  crossed  it»  but  its  chalky  cdour 
only  indicated  the  resemblance,  the  valley  was  too  warm  for 
the  play  of  the  imagination ;  and  we  soon  entered  the  peb- 
bled b^d  of  the  Tachira,  which  spread  over  the  opening 
^ce  in  numerous  rivulets.  This  was  the  boundary,  and 
the  Tachira  the  line  which  separated  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Vicerqyalty  of  New  Granada  and  the  Captain  *generalcy  of 
Caracas,— -a  boundary  which  no  longer  exists  politically,  tor^ 
by  the  new  distril>ution  of  departments,  provinces,  and  can* 
tons,  it  now  takes  a  different  arrangement.  St.  Antonio  and 
Rosario  de  Cucuta,  which  the  Tachira  separated,  are  no  long-^ 
er  under  different  jurisdictions  ;  they  belong  to  the  Intend- 
ancy  of  Boyacca,  province  of  Pamplona,  and  form  part  of  the 
same  canton. 

We  reached  Antonio  de  Cucuta  about  four  o'clock,  and 
the  descent  was  so  fatiguing,  that  we  entered  a  well  looking 
fndpureia^  where  we  rested  an  hour ;  and  had  some  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  that  there  was  already  an  evident  diHerence 
of  manners,  an  appearance  of  regular  industry,*  the  houses 
more  lo%  and  better  constructed.  We  thought  it  becoming 
to  purchase  some  articles  merely  to  applogize  for  our  intru- 
sion, but  the  female  of  the  house,  who  had  been  industrious. 
ly  occupied  in  rolling  cigars,  while  she  spoke  and  even  ask- 
ed questions  without  interrupting  her  work,  or  abating  her 
civility,  said  it  was  not  necessary  we  should  purchase  any 
thing,  as  we  had  paid  her  a  compliment  in  preferring  her 
house  to  rest ;  she  directed  a  girl  to  procure  what  we  want-^ 
ed,  some  good  fruit  and  some  sugar.  We  had  been  pre- 
viously, at  our  departure  from  Caracas,  apprized  that  the  sil- 
ver currency  of  Venezuela  called  Maquitma  woukl  pass  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tachira  only,  and  would  not  be  receiv- 
ed on  the  west  ^de ;  we  had  provided  by  estimation  Maquu 
tma  suftcient  fqr  the  journey,  and  had  guessed  pretty  well, 
for  we  had  not  much  unspent ;  it  was  received,  however, 
but  with  ain  intimation  that  it  would  not  be  received  at  the 
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odier  $ide  of  the  river,  and  was  not  much  desired  here^p- 
tliottghy  as  strangers^  she  would  oU^  us.  The  ideas  cod- 
cemiDg  money  here,  Aough  in  a  rude  stale  of  society,  com- 
pared with  countries  highly  commercial,  take  a  more  ratioo<> 
al  direction  than  in  other  places.  At  Caracas  the  Ihubioan 
varies  in  exchange  for  silver  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  dol- 
lars and  a  half;  though  there  is  some  knavcr}'  in  this  varia^ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  kinds  of  money,  as  the  true 
ifdation  is  sixteen  of  silver  for  one  of  gold,  of  the  standard 
twenty-two  carats  fine  ;  the  principal  caose^s.  the  establi^ed 
abuse  covered  by  this  wretched  currency  called  Maquitom* 
It  is  in  shape  as  the  varieties  of  angular  pieces  into  which  a 
coin  less  than  a  quarter  dollar  may  be  cut ;  giving  one  round 
edge  and  two  sharp«angled  sides — ^from  which  the  West  In» 
dian  term  tni  is  derived  ;  the  maquitina  consisting  of  such  ^ 
bits,  and  these  take  the  denomination  of  the  parts  of  a  dollar, 
as  the  reali  or  eighth  of  a  dollar^  or  twelve  and  half  cents  \  the 
tnediu^  or  half  real ;  tlie  qtmrtiUa^  or  quarter  real.  This  vtcious 
cuFrency  is  very  impure.  It  is,  in  other  transactions  than 
^mall  retails^  put  up  in  bags  of  ten,  twenty,  or  any  round 
number  to  an  hundred  dollars ;  the  sum  is  rated  by  thecur». 
rent  denomination ;  b,ut  as  one  real  may  be  cut  into  five  in- 
stead of  four  bits,  and  each  bit  passes  for  a  fourth,  instead 
of  a  fifth,,  the  value  in  tale,  tested  by  the  value  of  the  pure 
coin  in  weight,  may  amount  to  an  average  loss  of  one  fifth,  or 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  :  when  doubloons,  therefore, 
are  sought  or  given,  this  vicious  currency  makes  the  difisr- 
cnce  in  appreciation  ;  and  that  it  should  be  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  bits  are  not 
deficient ;  though,  from  my  own  observation,  they  are  much 
more  so  than  is  generally  supposed.  Generally  <me  hun- 
dred hard  dollars,  if  exchanged  for  Maquitina  at  the  current 
estimation,  will  not  be  worth  seventy- five  dollars  tested  by 
weight  and  purity.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  usage  being 
established,  and  no  one  appearing  dissat'isfied  at  being  so 
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cheated,  the  fraud  becomes  innocent ;  so  it  was  attempted 
to  be  justified  to  me  by  wie  of  the  concerned;  but  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  it  is,  when  sanctioned  or  tolerated  by  a  go- 
vernment, and  institutions  -established  and  supported  by  go- 
vernment for  the  support  of 'this  fraudulent  currency,  it  is  a 
connivance  in  favour  of  the  opulent  to  the  plunder  of  the 
poor— ^it  is  privilege  for  the  knowing  gambler  to  cheat  the 
ignorant  and  unsuspicious. 

In  treating  of  the  money  and  mint  of  Colombia,  I  may 
probably  take  some  farther  notice  of  this  pernicious  curren- 
cy ;  which  requires  of  the  government,  in  justice  to  its  own 
character,  ^and  the  interests  which  it  is  their  duty  under  a 
representative  government  to  protect,  to  apply  an  efiective 
remedy,  which,  reinforced  by  the  banking  sjrstem  so  unfitly 
and  unfortunately  introduced,  may  entail  evils  not  less  af- 
flicting to  the  public  and  to  families,  than  the  thraldom 
which  the  revolution  has  desti'oyed. 

After  resting  at  Antonia  de  Cucuta,  and  chatting  with  the 
agreeable  people  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  who  came  in 
actuated  by  a  curiosity  no  way  impertinent  nor  unpleasant, 
we  crossed  the  principal  stream  of  the  Tachira,  and  reached 
Rosario  de  Cucuta  about  half-past  five  o'clock,  being  the 
10th  January. 

The  alcalde,  here,,  was  not  to  be  found.  I  dispatched  the 
sei^eant  to  St.  Joseph,  the  head  quarters  of  die  military 
commandant,  and  sent  by  him  the  letter  of  General  Clemen* 
te,  and  the  sergeant  returned,  before  it  was  yet  night,  with 
an  order  to  provide  us  with  the  best  accommodations  of  the 
ciQr,  and  whatever  we  should  else  require.  We  were  ac- 
cordingly conducted  to  as  good  a  house  as  there  was  in  Cu- 
cuta, in  sight  of  the  Plaza ;  where  we  had  ample  and  com- 
fortable accommodations.  It  had  been  the  house  of  Pedro  So- 
po,  a  French  gentleman  long  resident  there,  but  who  having 
attached  himself  to  the  Bourbons,  fled,  and  the  property  was 
confiscated.  The  house  was  in  the  usual  oriental  style, 
with  an  ample  patioj  good  lodgbg  apartments,  spare  rooms 
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for  accommodation ;  a  very  st>acious  interior  corridor  and 
dining  room,  and  a  private  chamber  lighted  firom  the  street. 
The  cocineria  was  out  of  sight,  but  with  abundant  room, 
and  though  it  had  suffered  from  the  confiscation,  there  re» 
mained  evidence  that  Part  de  THver  had  due  homage  under 
its  original  possessor,  though  the  stew-boles  were  now  nei- 
ther whole  nor  cleanly.  In  the  spacious  yard  or  area,  to  the 
rear  of  all,  there  stood  by  much  the  largest  tamarind  I  had 
ever  seen.  In  Bengal  the  tamarind  tree  rarely  rises  to  fif- 
teen feet  high,  nor  its  stem  to  more  than  four  or  five  in^dies 
diameter ;  this  beautiful  tree  was  between  forty  and  fi%  feet, 
and  the  stem  twenty-two  inches  diameter,  at  four  feet  firom 
the  ground.  It  was  clustering  in  fine  firuit,  abundant,  but 
not  yet  ripe. 

This  valley  rivals  Barquisimeto,  in  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  ,the  number  of  its  plantations  of  cacao,  co&e,  sugar ; 
and  the  usual  products  of  the  warm  climates,  oranges,  le* 
mons,  limes,  pine*apples»  and  the  numerous  fcvit  of  the 
country,  were  here  in  the  utmost  perfection  and  abundaooe, 
though  the  mountains  appear  wild  and  savage« 
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RosAiio  de  Cocuta — ^rich  country— cultiTator»—cbAn£^efl— incidents  at  Cucuta— - 
the  Indians,  excellent  husbandmen  and  labourers — go  to  a  fandango— mi- 
nute account  oP*-«olumn  of  troops — an  intenriew— departure— Valley  of  De- 
solation— an  inhospitable  occurrence— ascend  a  dreary  road — post-house  at 
Saltikal — cold,  comfortless  night— depart  early  without  food — Alanadero — 
ascend  a  luxuriant  mountain— -bivouac  and  sleep — ^Indian  population— enter 
Indian  cottage— kindness— feast<—CAopo — ^fine  cabbages— adventure  and  ^ 
parture— Witches  in  a  fog — ^Pamplona— first  impressions — source  of  the  Sulia 
—antipathy  to  fires. 

The  roadi  after  crossing  the  Tachira,  and  leading  to  Ro- 
sario  de  Cucuta,  which  is  something  more  than  two  miles 
distant,  is  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  forest  trees  are  loftjr^ 
like  those  of  ail  the  warm  valleys.  The  parroquets,  in  nu« 
merous  flocks,  flit  across  and  along  the  woods,  aod  give  an 
infallible  indication,  by  their  discordant  screams,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  cacao  plantations ;  they  are  never  separate,  it  would 
appear.  Sugar-mills  and.  refineries  abound .  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  their  riches  are  evident  in  the  magnitude  oi 
the  structures  for  the  conservation  of  the  productions,  as 
well  as  in  the  fashion  and  size  of  the  dwellings.  The  effects 
of  war  were  indeed  evident,  but  it  was  also  evident  that  na- 
ture was  too  bountiful,  and  the  people  here  too  industrious 
and  numerous,  for  those  effects  to  remain  very  long  visible. 
Every  thing  was  already  in  movement,  and  the  proverbial 
gaiety  of  the  population  was  palpable,  though  not  so  much 
so  in  Rosario  as  in  Antonio,  and  the  rural  habitations.  The 
mills  here  were  the  best  I  had  seen  since  I  left  San  Mateo. 
The  families  of  palm  trees  were  here  more  numerous  than  I 
had  before  seen  them  on  this  journey,  and  more  flourishing, 
giving  an  oriental  aspect,  at  least  to  my  perceptions,  and 
made  the  landscape  very  much  more  agreeable  than  other- 
wise it  would  be  to  me. 
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Rosario  is  not  so  extensive  hor  so  busy  a  scene  as  Anto- 
nio de  Cucuta.  The  streets  are  much  wider  than  at  the  latter, 
though  both  have  the  usual  excellent  pavement.  The  streets 
here  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  houses  are  not 
generally  so  spacious,  though  there  are  apparendy  more  of 
two  stories.  The  stillness  of  the  towns  in  such  a  country, 
at  this  season,  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  its  want  of  po- 
pulation. The  plantations  afford  more  enjoyment  and  agree* 
able  occupation ;  it  is  as  quiet  every  day  as  Philadelphia  ot 
a  Sunday,  but  very  unlike  Philadelphia  at  night*  After  ele* 
ven,  in  Philadelphia,  the  only  evidence  of  a  town  to  the 
hearing,  is  the  occasional  drone  of  the  watchman  calling  the 
hours.  In  Cucuta,  the  evening  sets  in  with  the  buzzing  noise 
of  a  gay,  prattling,  moving  crowd.  The  streets  are  allalive^ 
and  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  carpet 
of  short  grass,  on  which,  if  the  moon  shines,  as  it  happened 
to  do  when  we  were  there,  the  space  appears  alive  with  a 
playful  population ;  the  guitar,  the  tambour,  and  the  mara- 
ca,  or  cadence  calabash,  are  heard  on  every  side,  as  if  the  peo* 
pie,  dead  all  day,  had  risen  to  dance  and  sing  all  night*  I  had 
been  impressed  with  other  ideas,  by  perusing  some  writ- 
ings of  Palacio  Faxar ;  and  my  observations  in  this  plaoe 
afforded  me,  upon  a  comparison  with  his  account,  proof  tb^ 
the  revolution  had  already  antiquated  his  account  of  Cucuta, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  British  Jour- 
nal of  Sciences,  p.  337 ;  for,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  written  descripdons,  published  in 
1817,  those  descriptions  would  not  now  in  many  cases  apply ; 
and,  from  what  I  have  seen  there  and  elsewhere,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, that,  as  has  happened  in  the  United  States  since  the  re-> 
volution,  the  accounts  which  n\ay  now  be  ^ven  of  the  wealth, 
population,  arts,  society  and  manners,  will  so  continue  to  change 
in  successive  periods,  as  that  the  account  of  any  one  antecedent 
period  of  three  or  four  years  will  not  be  suitable  to  describe 
the  circumstances  at  any  subsequent.    The  face  of  nature 
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and  its  grand  anatomy,  the  climate,  and  its  riches,  will  be  of 
the  same  character ;  but  all  things  that  depend  upon  institu- 
tion must  undergo  a  still  more  extraordinary  change  and 
amelioration  than  the  United  States,  because  nature  has  done 
more  for  Colombia,  and  man  has  yet  every  thing  to. do: 
mdeed  the  old  institutions  appear  to  have  been  intended  to 
retard  rather  than  to  profit  by  the  bounties  of  nature. 

Our  quarters  were  contiguous  to  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  the  house  was  very  spacious ;  the 
pavement  which  sloped  from  the  corridore  into  the  patio, 
shewed  the  name  of  Sopo,  and  the  date  of  the  building,  as 
I  supposed,  which  were  displayed  in  round  white  pebbles 
<m  a  ground  of  blue.  An  aged  female  mulatto,  whose  limbs, 
though  lusty,  appeared  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  volume  of 
material  flesh  and  blood  and  bacon,  which  she  carried  about 
her  not  very  well  concealed,  had  taken  possession  of  the  kit- 
chen, that  she  occupied  since  the  flight  of  her  master,  and 
which,  she  said,  she  meant  to  hold  till  he  returned,  or  she 
should  die ;  the  remainder  of  her  story  was  an  eulogy,  and 
by  good  accounts  a  well  merited  one,  on  the  generosity  and 
kind-heartedness  of  Senor  Sopo;  she  had  no  comfort  now 
but  in  doing  as  he  did,  shewing  every  kindness  in  his 
power  to  the  passing  stranger^and  his  neighbours  all  around. 
Repulsive  as  her  loose  attire  and  looser  flesh  were,  the  con* 
solement  of  her  being  heard  and  permitted  to  speak  of  her 
former  master's  virtues,  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  possi- 
ble but  to  sympathise  with  her,  when  her  feelings,  overcome, 
found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

We  had  notified  the  alcalde  th^t  we  proposed  to  depart  the 
next  day,  and  requested  mules,  which  he  promised  a  la  mafta" 
na,  but  that  mahana  was  succeeded  by  another ;  the  sergeant 
equipped  in  his  full  regimentals,  grenadier's  cap,  and  a  bright- 
hilted  sabre,  I  dispatched  to  the  superior  officer  of  the  district, 
whose  residence  was  at  San  Jos6,  about  four  miles  north. 
I  addressed  him  a  note,  with  some  papers,  that  were  calcu- 
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hted  to  obtain  his  attention,  and  he  returned  a  very  flatter- 
'  ing  answer,  with  an  intimation  of  dissatisfaction  at  che  ne- 
gligence of  the  alcalde,  signifying  to  him  by  letter  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time,  and  that  notice  would  be  taken  of  it«  A 
perempt(»y  order  accompanied,  to  furnish  whatever  mules 
we  required,  and  any  thing  else  the  country  afforded  which 
we  stood  in  need  of. 

This  city  will  be  ever  mem(Hable  as  the  place  in  which 
the  constituent  congress  of  Colombia  formed  the  constitutioa 
in  1820-21 — by  which  that  union  was  confirmed  that  had 
its  basis  in  itit  fundamental  law  promulged  at  Angostura  in 
1819.  This  paper,  as  well  as  tluit  of  the  same  tide  enacted 
in  this  place  by  congress  in  1821,  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, (No.  I.  IL)  as  they  are  very  frequently  referred  to, 
and  sometimes  confounded  with  the  constitutions. 

Seiior  Palacio,  in  his  notices  on  the  valleys  of  Cucuta, 
which  are,  in  some  particulars  that  relate  to  the  country,  true 
at  this  day,  but  have,  in  other  respects,  undergone  a  total 
change — says,  '*  the  native  Indians  of  Cucuta  are  a  de- 
graded, poor,  neglected,  almost  forgotten  race  of  beings, 
which  is  indeed  the  case  of  the  whole  race  of  Indians,'^  and 
he  generously  suggests  what  should  be  done  to  restore  them 
to  the  condition  of  men.  The  revolution  has  gone  farther 
than  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  amiable  patriot.  All  that 
existed,  connected  with  labour  and  the  disparity  of  condition, 
has  disappeared.  The  Indian  is  a  citizen,  and  negro  slavery 
has  nearly  ceased.  The  Indians  are  no  Icxiger  degraded, 
poor,  or  forgotten ;  they  compose  the  great  mass  of  labour- 
ers now,  and  very  few  of  African  descent  are  to  be  found ; 
and  I  say  here,  lest  I  should  overlook  it  in  the  multitude  of 
facts  that  every  where  crowd  upon  the  discerning  observer, 
that  I  have  no  where  known  better  labourers,  men  who  work 
with  more  earnestness  wherever  I  have  seen  them  employed ; 
no  men  in  any  country  work  with  more  apparent  earnest- 
ness and  contentedness ;  and  no  where  have  I  witnessed  such 
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heavy  burdens  borne  as  by  the  aborigines,  men  and  women, 
in  all  parts  of  Colombia  that  I  have  visited.  Indeed  I 
have  not  any  where  known  people  so  uniformly  muscular,  and 
whose  bodies  and  limbs  indicated  more  strength.  I  have  not 
been  much  among  the  tribes  called  uncivilized,  but  speak  of 
those  whom  I  have  found  in  the  cities  and  on  the  highways, 
whose  huts  I  have  visited,  and  whose  labouriousness  and 
contentment,  and  consciousness  of  the  freedom  to  which 
they  are  restored,  manifests  itself  in  their  conduct,  and  their 
eagerness  to  bestow  kindness  and  good  offices. 

In  this  climate  the  nights  are  delicious — the  industrious 
classes,  as  well  as  the  opulent,  enjoy  them ;  the  latter  in  their 
ample  halls ;  the  former  under  the  more  ample  canopy  of 
of  heaven.  On  the  great  square,  which  our  quarters  over- 
looked, the  evening  gray  light  never  escaped  before  the 
groups  of  both  sexes  assembled,,  and  the  music  of  their 
guitars,  and  other  stringed  instruments  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, were  heard  like  distant  serenades.  Soon  a  more  em- 
phatic, but  less  harmonious  cadence  was  heard ;  it  was  the 
indication  of  the  dance ;  the  JimdangOi  various  dances  called 
foltasy  the  bolero^  or  pas  seul,  the  capuchin^  and  the  galeron. 
Of  these  I  have  been  a  spectator  in  different  places ;  here  I  saw 
only  the  galeron^  which  was  not  exactly  such  as  b  described 
by  Palacio.  On  one  evening  of  many,  I  walked  with  Eliza- 
beth to  see  one  of  those  dancing  parties,  and  wearing  straw 
hats  like  all  the  group,  and  otherwise  plain  in  our  apparel, 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  see  the  whole  group,  and  to  ob- 
serve their  pastime.  Though  the  moon  was  high  and 
bright,  there  were  numerous  tapers.  The  tones  of  the  gui- 
tar were  suspended ;  and  the  cadence  of  the  macara  took 
its  place*  This  instrument  is  nothing  more  than  a  ripe  ca- 
labash, from  which  the  internal  substance  had  been  extract- 
ed so  as  to  leave  the  firm  shell  clean  and  hard.  Some  seeds 
of  maize  are  placed  in  the  shell ;  the  neck  stopped,  and  this 
constitutes  the  macara  to  which  the  galeron  was  danced,  as 
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I  shall  describe  it  The  sounds  being  the  repetition  of  a 
few  simple  notes,  which,  though  rude  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
ductipn  and  emphasis,  admitted  of  a  regular  cadence. 

A  sprightly  lass  of  about  sixteen,  attired  in  a  handsome  bos- 
gtdna  of  black,  (a  sort  of  gown  and  petticoat,)  as  soon  as  the 
circle  was  formed  and  the  macara  began  to  play,  moved 
airily  into  the  arena,  and  commenced  a  aeries  of  evolutions  in 
mazy  circles ;  she  held  the  side  skirt  of  her  basquina^  and  her 
body  and  neck  made  many  graceful  inflections  as  she  ap- 
peared  to  swim  over  the  surface ;  for  no  foot  or  step  was 
perceptible,  and  her  action  seemed  to  be  like  that  of  a  figure 
suspended  by  a  cord  in  the  air,  only  that  there  was  grace 
and  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  movement.  This  was  the 
characteristic  mode  of  all  the  females  who  succeeded ;  the 
order  I  shall  now  describe :  the  first  sefiorita  who  entered 
had  been  but  two  or  three  minutes  in  motion  when  a  gallant 
mozOf  or  youth,  in  a  short  blue  cotton  coat,  osnaburg  trow- 
sers,  and  good  leather  shoes,  moved  into  the  circle;  the 
young  lady's  basquina  appeared  to  corroborate  the  sarcasm, 
that  ladies  have  no  feet ;  she  sailed  round  the  arena,  and  he 
pursued,  in  good  time,  and  with  some  movements  which 
we  should  call  steps ;  she  fled  in  mazes,  and  he  followed  in 
cadence ;  till,  suddenly,  the  damsel  escaped  into  the  crowd, 
leaving  the  pursuer  to  dance,  alone ;  but  another  female,  of 
about  the  same  age,  in  a  calico  garment,  entered  the  lists ; 
her  basquina,  however,  was  not  so  low  as  to  conceal  that  she 
danced  in  her  wedding-stockings ;  she  too  sailed  with  no  less 
ease  than  if  she  had  the  wings  and  the  balance  of  a  hovering 
kite,  who  was  about  to  pounce  upon  a  chicken ;  she  had  made 
but  a  few  turns,  when  the  youth  sprung  from  the  circle ;  and 
another  young  '^  squire  of  low  degree,"  put  his  best  foot  fore- 
most, and  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  deserted  and  now 
flying  nymph ;  thus  performing  movements  for  which  diey 
have  a  nomenclature  as  significant  as  those  who  boast  of 
higher  science ;  their  los  races^  or  retirings ;  their  mavemiento 
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contrario  ;  their  paso  chaseo^  &c»  This  dance,  from  the  rude 
examples  here  disfdayed,  had  something  pantomimic,  a  sort 
of  ballet  of  action  with  a  subject,  in  which  transactions  of 
life  were  intended  to  be  depictured  by  a  sort  of  allegory ; 
some  of  the  persons  appeared  to  act  a  part,  to  repel  approach, 
and  to  fly  from  pursuit,  to  evade  and  to  disappoint ;  disdain 
and  repulsion,  solicitation,  and  flattery  on  the  other  side ; 
the  flight  being  alternate,  and  the  pursuit  as  the  sexes  entered 
on  the  arena,  she  flying  upon  wings  concealed  beneath  her 
basquina ;  he  sometimes  in  his  only  shirt  and  pantaloons, 
clean  washed,  the  tails  of  that  shirt  displaying  the  needle- 
work, in  coloured  threads,  perhaps  of  the  dulcinea  after 
whom  he  travels  in  the  mazy  dance,  with  or  without  shoes, 
fcHT  it  is  about  ten  to  one  that  there  are  many  in  the  company. 
I  was  figuring  in  my  mind  some  comparisons  of  the  gaieron 
with  the  rural  dances  of  some  other  countries,  and  commu- 
nicating my  comparisons  to  Elizabeth,  who  held  me  by  the 
arm,  when,  to  our  mutual  surprise  and  amusement,  our 
Caracanian  valet,  Vincente^  equipped  in  his  best  shirt  and 
breeches,  *^  made  a  leg"  to  the  coquette  on  the  tapis,  from 
whom  her  squire  had  just  escaped.  It  was  clear  that  Vin- 
cente  had  determined  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  Caracas, 
9nd  to  defend  its  superiority  against  all  comers ;  and,  as  in 
other  places,  tliere  is  a  kind  of  merit  in  dancing  long,  as  in 
dancing  well,  Vincente  would  not  give  way,  but  would  pur- 
sue the  lass  who  had  commenced  the  pursuit  of  him :  Vin- 
cente was,  though  not  so  robust  as  his  countrymen  gene- 
rally, a  well  built  fellow,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  best  dressed 
man  in  the-  company ;  the  fair  one  he  encountered*— for  she 
was  as  fair  as  himself— appeared  disposed  to  dispute  the 
ground  by  time,  as  well  as  execution ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  field ;  only  to  afibrd  a  heroine  more  disciplined 
to  renew  the  encounter ;  and  he,  who  had  triumphed  over 
the  ariero  of  Valencia,  was  compelled,  like  other  great  he- 
roes, to  strike  to  a  damsel,  in  a  somewhat  worn  green 
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basjuina^  who  fiiirly  danced  him  out  of  die  ring,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  laughter-loving  gay  paisanas  of  Cucuta. 

We  came  away  certainly  without  any  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  pleasures  of  these  innocent  people.  The  deco* 
rum  which  prevailed  uniformly ;  the  decent  respect  towards 
each  other ;  the  general  desire  so  conspicuous  to  [rfease  and 
be  pleased,  was  truly  agreeable.  I  have  not  seen  many  coun- 
tries in  which  a  corresponding  class  could  meet  and  part  so 
rationally,  and  without  any  cause  of  dissatis&ction ;  I  have 
-seen  such  assemblies  in  other  countries  disturbed  by  rude- 
ness or  vulgarity,  or  by  some  of  those  who,  presuming  to  be 
their  superiors,  deemed  enjoyments  and  recreation  an  invauon 
upon  the  privil^s  of  a  degree  more  elevated :  there  was 
nothing  of  this  nature  at  Cucuta ;  indeed,  in  the  whole  tour 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  quarrels  or  indecorum,  but  real  happi- 
ness in  these  little  rural  parties. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  a  column  of  infantry  altoge- 
ther about  one  thousand  effectives,  passed  by  our  quarters, 
being  on  their  route  to  join  Gen.  Urdaneta.  The  troops 
were  very  well  equipped,  and,  as  they  marched  on  the  diagonal 
of  the  square,  appeared  to  advantage.  After  dusk  some  offi- 
cers were  passing  well  mounted,  one  of  them  addressed  me 
in  English,  enquiring  for  the  alcalde ;  I  replied  with  a  sot 
<]ier's  familiar  tone,  that  he  had  better  take  up  his  quarters 
where  we  were,  first,  and  look  for  the  alcalde  afterwards,  as 
the  house  was  ample  enough  to  afibrd  quarters  for  the  staff 
•of  the  column.  He  adopted  the  advice,  rode  at  once  into 
the  patio  with  his  companions;  we  furnished  lights,  and 
whatever  else  we  could,  and  the  establishment  was  complete. 

It  was  Dr.  Mayne,  a  respectable  physician  attached  to  the 
army,  a  fine  manly  figure,  and  a  jovial  soul ;  who  handed  me 
an  immense  powder  horn,  requesting  me  to  taste,  and  which 
I  found,  instead  of  gunpowder,  loaded  with  Holland  gin. 
After  exchanging  our  news,  we  parted ;  he  moved  in  the 
morning.    He  has  married  in  Colombia  since. 
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We  left  Cucuta  the  14th  of  Januaijjt  at  half  past  eleven. 
There  are  two  roads,  one  north  through  San  Jos^,  and  the 
other  west,  which,  being  not  so  circuitous  by  three  or  four 
miles,  the  sergeant  injudiciously  preferred.  We  passed  a  noazy 
dourse,  leading  through  a  valley  which  presented  the  wildest 
picture  of  nature  in  disorder,  that  I  ever  witnessed.  We  had 
not  anticipated  such  a  prospect,  much  less  the  hazard  and 
difficulty  of  passing  through  it.  Our  steps  could  not  be 
chosen,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  mule  was  our  only  security. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  both  sides,  presented 
such  a  state  of  disorder  as  would  induce  a  presumption  that 
there  had  been  some  recent  subterranean  explosion  throu^* 
out  the  three  tedious  miles  of  its  length ;  the  rocks  of  every 
magnitude  appeared  as  if  newly  torn  asunder,  and  left  in  the 
positions  we  found  them,  ready  at  every  step  to  roll  from 
their  impending  positions  towards  the  lower  fragments,  over 
which  our  poor  mules  scmmbled  with  evident  pain,  but 
admirable  patience.  We  very  soon  regretted  that  we  had 
not  psdd  our  respects  to  the  officer  at  San  Jos§ ;  but  we  at 
lei^th  gained  a  smooth  sandy  level,  which,  with  the  aptitude 
of  mankmd  to  forget  their  pains  when  succeeded  by  plea- 
sures, we  soon  left  behind,  and  perhaps  er^oyed  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  day's  journey  with  the  more  satisfaction. 

About  half  after  four,  the  country  assumed  a  singular  and 
luxuriant  appearance ;  a  small  river  skirted  by  sloping  banks, 
like  scarp  and  counter-scarp  of  a  military  fosse,  and 
.r^;ukir  as  if  wrought  by  the  direction  of  an  engineer,  formed 
the  side  of  the  route,  on  the  upper  level  of  which  we  travel- 
led, about  forty  feet  above  the  margin  of  the  stream.  We 
soon  entered  a  closer  woody  region,  and  a  narrow  humid 
lane  to  the  south,  into  which  we  had  advanced  about  half  a 
mile,  when  the  sergeant  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  left,  and 
plunged  into  another  descending  lane,  and  galloped  through  a 
dark  overshaded  thicket,  but  with  a  clear  path.  We  followed 
implicitly,  and  very  soon  gained  an  opening,  where  stood  a 
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very  spacious  hacienda^  and  adjoining  it  a  handsome  church. 
We  rode  up  to  the  hacienda^  and  dismounted. 

This  [dace  was  in  charge  of  an  overseer^  who  sat  on  bis 
bench  immoveable  as  the  bust  of  the  saint  over  the  church 
door.  Upon  being  civilly  addressed,  and  requested  to  aflbrd 
mere  lodging,  and  for  which  we  should  pay  what  he  might 
require,  he  declined  permission  in  a  very  coarse  style.  We 
were  still  standing  below,  when  the  seigeant  returned  with 
the  refusal.  It  was  not  prudent,  if  it  were  practicable,  to 
pursue  our  route  at  so  late  an  hour.  1  enquired  of  some  of 
the  domestics  wha:^  the  curate  or  clergyman  belonging  lo 
the  church  lived ;  the  surly  boor  forbid  the  domestic  to  an« 
swer ;  and  the  poor  fellow  retired,  distincdy  muttering  ^^  GodaJ^^ 
For  the  moment  the  expression  did  not  strike  me.  Some 
letters  had  been  placed  in  my  hands,  and  one  for  the  owner 
of  this  place ;  I  took  it,  and  handed  it  to  this  boorish  agent ; 
but  either  he  could  not  or  would  not  read.  Night  was  at 
hand,  and  I  undertook  to  civilly  remonstrate,,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  farther  that  night ;  that  we  wanted 
nothing  but  a  place  to  rest  in  our  own  hammocks,  and  would 
be  content  to  sleep  in  the  corridor.  He  seemed  immoveable. 
A  conduct  so  unlike  any  thing  I  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the 
country,  so  unlike  the  proverbial  civility  and  hospitality  ex- 
perienced  every  where  else,  was  mortifying.  I  remonstrated 
again,  and  signified  that  I  should  represent  his  conduct  to 
his  superiors ;  be  then  retired.  I  followed  along  the  spacious 
galler)',  saw  several  ample  vacant  rooms,  and  ordered  the 
domestics  to  bring  up  our  baggage,  and  desired  the  sergeant  to 
see  to  forage  for  the  mules,  and  secure  them  in  a  coral  for 
the  night.  A  household  servant  was  requested  to  bring  some 
fresh  water,  and  was  about  to  do  so  kindly,  when  she  was 
scolded  and  forbidden.  The  hammocks  were  now  hung 
up,  our  trunks  placed  in  view ;  and  Pedro  passed  to  the  usual 
fire-place,  to  prepare  our  chocolate,  and  cook  our  repast, 
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which  it  was  very  vbible  afforded  much  amusement  to  the 
dome^cs,  who  were  numerous.  We  had  some  wax  candles, 
which  are  often  convenient  for  travellers  in  such  circumstances, 
and  the  sergeant  lighted  a  couple ;  and  we  sat  some  titne 
talking  or  reading,  and,  indeed,  joking  at  this  unusual  inhos- 
pitality. 

The  surly  boor  who  had  behaved  in  this  ungenerous  man- 
ner, now  found  the  use  of  his  tongue,  and  approached  us  in 
a  manner  so  mean  and  servile,  that  I  repaid  him  by  a  con- 
temptuous silence.  The  sergeant,  more  a  man  of  the  world, 
rallied  him,  and  accepted  for  himself  the  eggs  and  fruit, 
which  had  been  tendered  to  us,  and  refused ;  they  proved 
more  acceptable  the  next  day,  as  the  sergeant  very  shrewdly 
anticipated.  The  servants  of  the  house  now  brought  water, 
which  we  wanted  for  mere  cleanliness,  and  in  this  intercourse, 
a  smart  ^1  whbpered,  pointing  at  the  overseer,  *^  Gothf^^"^ 
which  in  the  morning  we  found  to  be  the  paiss-wcxd  among 
those  who  conversed  with  our  people.  In  fact  the  circnmi- 
stance  of  his  moroseness  was  thus  intended  to  be  explained ; 
the  domestics  denominated  him  a  Spaniard  or  Goth,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  his  rudeness ;  and  certainly  appearances  corroborated 
the  impression.  We  slept  comfortably,  and  took  care  -  to 
breakfiist  before  we  moved,  which  was  not  till  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

Our  route  was  indeed  a  labyrinth  from  which  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  sergeant  could  alone  extricate  us 
without  difficulty  ;  the  ascent  was  steep,  and  rough,  and  hur- 
ried ;  the  summit  elevated,  wild,  cold,  and  raw ;  and  the  Cor- 
dillera broken  into  groups  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  se- 
parated by  vast  valleys  or  ravines ;  nothing  was  distinct,  but 
magnitude  and  disorder.  We  at  length  gained  what  may  be 
described  as  the  rump  of  a  distinct  ridge,  woody,  separate, 
and  prolonged,  as  if  thrown  upon  a  vast  plain  in  its  centre, 
the  plain,  at  each  side,  forming  lovely,  verdant,  sun-lighted, 
lawns  of  great  extent  and  level ;  while  the  clouds  wrapt 
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about  us  were  chilly,  humid,  and  unpleasant  We  passed 
along  the  spine  of  this  ridge,  and  at  length  reached  the  post- 
house  of  SaltikaL  The  clouds,  in  which  we  travelled,  had 
proved  to  us  a  "  Scots  jnist,^^  for  they  "  wetted  our  jackets," 
and  rendered  water,  to  wash  our  faces  at  least,  wholly  unne- 
cessary. This  ascent  might  have  been  avoided,  were  it  not 
for  the  notion  of  shortening  distance.  Roads  lay  at  both 
sides  on  the  plains  below,  and  while  the  moist  curtain  that 
hid  from  us  the  sun^s  rays  chilled  us,  we  could  see  the  plams 
below  bright  and  warm  as  the  scenes  in  a  theatre ;  and  we 
could  perceive  the  youth  on  the  velvet  green  running  races 
and  at  other  sports,  under  a  bright  sunshine,  though  they 
did  not  appear  larger  than  flies  on  a  carpet. 

The  administrador  of  the  post  presented  himself,  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  the  sole  lord  of  these  upper  regions,  having, 
besides  the  post*office,  a  well  stocked  pulpureia,  and  a  sepa- 
rate house  for  his  own  residence,  he  assigned  the  post-house 
to  us  for  our  accommodation.  I  had  yet  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  insects,  nor  even  seen  a  midge,  or  fly,  or 
musquito,  nor  any  thing  resembling  them,  till  we  found  the 
gnats  making  sharp  trespasses  on  our  faces ;  in  fact,  they  were 
blood-suckers :  the  place  was  a  hovel  not  very  clean,  but  as 
our  hammocks  placed  us  above  the  Boor,  we  did  not  suffer  ia 
that  particular ;  but  we  spent  a  very  disagreeable  night,  from 
the  number  and  pertinacity  of  the  gnats  of  Saltikal.  We 
rose,  therefore,  very  early,  and  but  little  refreshed.  There 
had  been  a  pretty  heavy  rain  in  the  night,  that  made  the 
freshness  of  the  verdure  around  delightful ;  we  could  see  the 
handsome  (perhaps  it  was  more  handsome  at  a  distance  in 
comparison  with  the  feelings  we  experienced  at  Saltikal) — 
town  of  Alinadero  distinctly  below  us  ;  and,  from  what  we 
saw  and  felt  at  Saltikal,  and  what  we  saw  and  heard  of  the 
valleys  on  both  sides,  I  should  advise  the  traveller  rather  to 
go  a  league  or  two  round  on  the  plain,  and  sleep  at  A  Una- 
dero;  rather  than  encounter  the  gnats  and  the  sleepless  stye 
at  the  post-house  on  the  ridge  of  Saltikal. 
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The  descent  from  this  disagreeable  place  is  worthy  of  the 
place  itself)  a  rude  ravine  scooped  out  of  a  slippery  soil ;  steep 
and  dangerous  to  descend ;  and  so  eager  were  we  to  escape 
fix>m  the  place^  that  we  preferred  gc»ng  without  breakfast. 
We  gained  the  valley  safely,  and  passed  a  tolerable  path^ 
leaving  Alinadero  on  our  left,  and  after  two  hours  ride  had 
to  ascend  another  ridge,  but  glowing  with  kindly  warmth 
and  luxuriance  ;  the  ^des  of  the  slopes  were  picturesque, 
and  the  cultivation  was  extensive  and  unexpected.  Snug 
cottages  were  numerous.  Spacious  plots  of  apio^  that  is  ce« 
lery  which  bears  a  root  as  large  as  the  common  beet,  but  of 
a  yellow  texture ;  neat  bamboo  fences,  behind  which  the 
pine-apple  displayed  all  its  richness,  in^very  stage  of  growth, 
its  scaly  cones  and  crested  tufts  giving  the  various  hues 
which  it  displays,  from  pale  emerald  to  deepest  topaz,  and 
garnished  and  guarded  with  armed  blades,  rivalling  in  magni* 
tude  and  surpassing  in  beauty  the  native  aloe,  or  agave.  We 
gained  a  spot  where  shade  and  prospect,  and  a  beautiful 
rivulety  induced  us  to  take  refreshment  and  rest ;  and  we 
accordingly  bivouacedj  breakfasted,  and  took  a  sleep.  We 
found  much  benefit  from  our  short  repose,  and  proceeded 
with  new  alacrity.  The  difference  between  the  beauty  and 
and  luxuriance  here  present,  compared  with  Saltikal,  I  could 
not  account  for :  perhaps  it  may  be  the  greater  elevation  of 
Saltikal,  though  I  could  not,  from  merely  passing  both,  sup- 
pose any  difierence  of  elevation.  Our  route  was  here  very 
agreeable.  The  population  was .  entirely  aboriginal,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Indian  family  in  a  state  of 
very  prosperous  civilization. 

We  were  all  attracted  by  a  neat  and  ample  cane  fence  on 
the  right  side  of  our  path,  as  we  ascended  a  knoll  on  the 
mountain;  it  was  placed  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the 
sierra,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  lofty  clump  of  forest  trees 
sheltered  its  north  side  for  some  distance;  the  interven- 
ing space  appeared,  some  part  in  cultivation,  and  a  larger. 
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part  as  if  recently  deprived  of  its  productions.  As  W€  moved 
dioDg  the  fence  side,  a  very  humble  cottage  appeared  with  th^ 
thatched  slope  to  the  road ;  at  the  extremity  a  hatch,  or  cane 
wicket,  opened  to  the  west  end  of  the  cottage,  and  led  into 
a  fenced  space  which  may  be  called  the  patio.  I  determined 
to  enter,  and  all  our  par^  but  the  baggage  followed.  A 
comely  cheerful  Indian  presented  himself  in  a  good  white 
shirt  and  pantaloons,  and  paragattas  on  his  feet ;  he  smiled, 
and,  without  any  sort  of  surprise,  pointed  out  to  us  the  shel- 
ter of  the  roof^  which  being  higher  within  than  toward  the 
road,  formed  a  really  convenient  though  rude  corridor ;  and 
he  wished  us  all  to  dismount  ^  I  had  already  done  so ;  and 
his  wife*  with  a' small  boy  and  another  child,  was  there  en- 
gaged with  a  pot  of  better  than  ordinary  earthenware,  that 
contained  about  two  gallons,  which  she  was  employed  in 
stilting  a  soup,  the  fragrance  whereof  was  very  agreeable. 
The  pai$ano  had  provided  some  rude  seats  for  us,  but  be- 
stowed his  first  civility  on  Elizabeth ;  the  little  boy  was 
dispatched  on  some  errand,-  while  the  good-natured  squaw 
was  occupied  with  her  cookery,  and  casting  repeated  glances 
at.her  guests:  the  business  at  the  fire  was  concluded  very* 
soon,  and  the  pot  placed  on  a  sort  of  mat  on  the  floor  of  the 
shaded  place  where  we  sat ;  she  then  produced  some  totu^ 
masj  or  bowls  of  calabash,  with  pieces  of  the  same  material 
fashioned  as  near  as  po^nble  like  spoons;  a  smaller  bowl> 
it  was  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  in  which  was  inserted 
rudely  a  handle  of  cane,  served  for  a  ladle,  and  with  wb^di 
she  nearly  filled  a  small  bowl  and  handed  it  to  Elizabeth, 
and  to  each  of  us  successively.  Some  arepa  bread,  with  a 
little  straw  basket  of  lime&  were  placed  on  a  neat  white 
straw  mat,  and  the  obligations  of  a  corre^>onding  civility 
required  us  to  partake  of  what  had  been  so  kindly  shared. 

The  pot  was  covered  with  a  greenish  scum,  and  some*&t 
appeared  floating  in  various  sized  spangles  on  the  sur&ce. 
As  it  was  evidently  the  food  prepared  for  themselves,  diere 
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could  be  no  apprehension  of  any  thing  but  the  flavour  of 
the  mess.  I  tasted  it  freely,  and  was  very  much  satisfied  vi^ith 
its  composition  and  taste,  and  my  companions  were  not 

'  backward.  The  sergeant,  who  had  been  familiar  with  all 
the  concerns  of  the  country  ^  I  must  confess,  encouraged 
me,  as  he  too  had  his  bowl,  and  feasted  with  evident  satis- 
faction. Had  we  not  taken  a  hearty  meal  after  leaving  Salti- 
kal,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  found  the  soup  still 
more  delicious.  However,  we  took  sufficient  for  the  occa^on, 
and  we  had  just  finished  when  the  little  boy  returned  laden 
with  fine  pine*apples  and  oranges,  and  some  smaller  fruit,  of 
which  I  had  not  seen  any  before  or  since.  We  ate  of  them 
all,  and  the  sergeant  was  (nothing  loth)  requested  to  carry 
with  us  the  pines  that  remained. 

The  composilioo  of  the  soup  was  of  difierent  vegetables, 
and  a  small  portion  of  tajo^  or  sun-dried  beef;  the  plantain 
cut  in  pieces ;  the  white  yucca,  the  apio^  or  root  of  the 
celery,  some  spices  like  pimento,  and  ginger,  and  abun- 
dance of  red  pepper ;  bruized  maize  supplied  the  place  of 
barley,  and  some  aromatic  herbs,  of  which  I  could  not  guess 

'  the  name  nor  the  resemblance.  It  was  the  common  fare  of 
the  family,  and  the  good-natured  paisano  appeared  delighted 
with  our  satis&ction.  Upon  parting,  I  tendered  him  some  of 
the  current  silver  money,  for  our  &re,  as  well  as  for  some 
guarapOf  which  was  spontaneously  presented  also.  The  ho- 
nest native  looked  as  if  he  doubted  when  I  presented  the 
money,  and  absolutely  refused  to  accept  so  much.  The 
pine-apples  were  alone  worth  a  dollar,  even  there  where  they 
are  so  abundant,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  some  little 
trifles  I  had  given  the  children  were  more  than  ample  com- 
pensation ;  we  placed  the  money  on  the  floor,  and  a  hearty 
shaking  of  hands  closed  our  intercourse.  The  poor  people 
came  after  us  upon  the  road,  and  remained  till  we  were 
concealed  firom  their  view  by  the  luxuriant  foliage. 
We  reached  Chopo  about  three  o'clock,  passing  over  a 
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country  perfectly  new  and  romantic,  in  its  bold  forms ;  long 
mounds  of  earth,  with  slopes  of  rubble,  and  verdant  plats 
less  steep  beneath  on  our  left,  and  a  vast  luxuriant  qountry 
in  our  front  and  on  our  left,  of  which  the  boundaries  were  not 
visible;  on  our  right  shaggy  forest^  of  lofty  trees.  We 
entered  the  margin  of  a  deep  ravine,  to  which  the  descent 
was  unexpectedly  long  and  tedious,  but  at  length  we  reach- 
ed a  small  rivulet,  the  bed  of  a  frequent  torrent;  on  the  sides 
were  cottages,  and  in  the  neat  gardens  behind  them  fine  cab- 
bages of  three  different  kinds  were  flourishing,  the  first  that 
I  kid  seen  in  the  state  of  vegetation ;  Savoys,  white  sugar- 
loaf  cabbages,  and  the  large  spreading  kale ;  there  were  others, 
but  I  could  not  discern  them  so  distincdy ;  but  some  of 
these  we  purchased,  which  were  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
Philadelphia  market.  Having  crossed  the  ravine,  and  ascend- 
ed to  the  right  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  Chopo  is  scat- 
tered in  detached  hamlets,  there  appeared  at  first,  not  a  living 
being ;  we  passed  between  the  ledges  on  which  the  houses 
were  perched,  and  saw  a  few  women,  but  women  only, 
and  apparently  much  alarmed ;  at  length,  seeing  a  lady  in 
company,  some  of  them  appeared  to  wait  our  approach ; 
but  still  women,  and  women  only :  the  fable  of  the  Ama- 
zons seemed  to  be  here  realized.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
an  alcalde,  for  none  appeared,  and  loth  to  intrude  upon  those 
disconcerted  females,  lest  we  should  ofiend  or  more  affright 
them,  we  enquired  for  the  curate,  and  the  church  was  point- 
ed  to,  at  some  distance ;  thither  we  repaired,  but  even  there 
too  all  was  silence  ;  not  even  a  woman  was  there.  We  at 
once  occupied  an  apartment,  and  prepared  for  refreshment 
and  repose. 

The  sergeant  had  set  out  in  search  of  a  supply  of  poultry^ 
eggs,  and  vegetables,  of  which  he  purchased  a  good  store ; 
he  brought  also  an  explanation  of  the  appearances  in  Chopo. 
A  conscription  had  taken  place  in  that  village  a  few  days  be- 
fore for  its  quota,  to  recruit  the  army  of  General  Urdaneta ; 
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we  had  passed  the  very  men  on  the  road,  and  had  noted 
them  for  the  usual  stiffness  and  constraint  of  recruits,  with 
their  straw  hats,  their  long-tailed  shirts,  with  rough  embroi- 
dery on  the  tails.  Those  who  did  not  like  gunpowder  and 
glory,  or  preferred  a  wandering  and  fearful  life  in  the  moun- 
tains to  serving  their  country,  had  fled,  leaving  the  women 
in  chai^  of  the  domestic  gods.  One  man  at  last  appeared, 
who  stole  his  way  to  our  temporary  lodging  ;  he  was  one 
of  those  whose  fdc  simile  is  to  be  found  in  every  country, 
who,  having  no  qualities  to  endear  or  attach  them  to  society, 
live  by  preying  upon  it.  He  pressed  the  sergeant  to  employ 
him  for  some  service,  who  gave  him  two  reals  to  purchase 
more  eggs,  very  judiciously  concluding,  that  his  company 
might  cost  ten  times  less  that  way  than  a  longer  stay ;  but,  con- 
trary to  the  sergeant's  expectations,  the  fellow  returned,  and 
presented  eighteen  eggs.  The  sergeant  detected  him  in  con- 
cealing the  residue  of  two  dozen,  and  the  fellow  had  the  au- 
dacity to  demand  another  real,  though  he  had  taken  six  eggs ; 
the  sergeant,  seeing  the  design  to  cheat  the  old  soldier,  re- 
solved to  match  him,  and  to  get  rid  of  him  at  once ;  under 
colour  of  giving  him  more,  he  obtained  two  reals  back,  and 
then  seized  upon  the  six  eggs  the  feUow  had  secreted* 
threatening  him  with  the  cahboso^  or  jail,  and  proceeded  to 
uncoil  one  of  the  baggage  ropes,  threatening  to  tie  him ;  the 
sergeant  anticipated  what  followed — the  fellow  sprung  from 
the  grasp  of  Vincent,  bounded  at  a  single  vault  over  the  pita 
fence,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  out  of  sight  in  the  valley, 
leaving  all  the  eggs,  of  which  he  had  robbed  a  woman  of  the 
village,  and  the  money  tie  had  by  his  own  roguery  failed  to 
rob  us,  behind  him.  The  sergeant,  instead  of  pursuing  this 
knave,  went  in  search  of  the  place  the  eggs  had  been  pro- 
cured, and  found  the  fellow  had  asserted  that  we  demanded 
them,  and  would  make  no  payment ;  that  she,  through  fear, 
had  sent  the  eggs,  not  expecting  payment.  The  sergeant 
paid  her,  and  satisfied  her  we  had  not  any  concern  with  the 
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knave ;  but  she  added  that  he  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbour* 
hood.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting  so  well  rid  of  hiiii»  as  the 
sergeant  had  jusdy  scanned  his  character  at  the  first  gUmpse. 
We  resolved,  after  resting  awhile,  to  stay  no  longer  in 
Chopo/  and  moved  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  ascending  a 
winding  but  picturesque  road  to  the  paramo,  through  rich 
forests,  until  we  gained  the  point  above  the  fixest  limits,  and 
entered  a  region  cold,  and  damp,  and  misty.  Our  route  lay 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  wind  was  at  norA- 
west.  Our  direction  lay  along  the  shoukkr  of  the  paramo,  by 
which  we  were  sheltered  from  the  rough  blasts.  The  road 
was  on  a  flat  covered  with  short  grass,  as  if  sheep  had  nipt 
it  close  as  velvet ;  numerous  paths  in  the  black  rich  loam 
marked  the  fitrquency  of  travelling,  and  the  activity  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  all  the  paths  were  fresh  beaten,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  Rain  had  been  menacing  us  for  some 
time ;  and  we  resorted  to  our  oiUdoth  cloaks,  before  it  should 
fall  too  heavy ;  and,  as  the  paramo  stood  between  us  and  die 
sun,  we  were  in  a  premature  twilight ;  our  mules,  by  aug<^ 
mented  speed,  seemed  to  know  they  were  near  a  halting- 
place  ;  when  turning  a  short  bluff,  about  a  dozen  females^ 
all  in  black,  with  their  long  dark  romeros  floating  in  the 
wind,  and  they  moving  as  rapid  as  if  flying  from  a  similar 
group  of  the  same  questionable  shape,  that  at  some  dbtaoce 
followed  them  headlong ;  Elizabeth  and  myself  were  riding 
on  the  middle  paths  of  perhaps  fifty,  when  these  murky 
figures  passed  between  us  and  the  foot  of  the  sierra ;  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  dusky  state  of  the  atmosphere,  produced 
on  Elizabeth  and  myself  die  same  impression ;  I  was  about 
to  say, "  How  now,  you  secret,  dark,  and  midnight  hags,  what 
is't  you  do  ?"  when  Elizabeth  exclaimed  Macbeth's  witches 
— «*  Why,  upon  this  blasted  heath,  stop  you  our  way  ?" — 
They  rushed  by  us  rapidly,  enunciating  a  ".  Whe-e-evh  !'• 
giving  unconsciously  a  new  incident  to  lead  the  imagination 


*     • 
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after  the  mind's  first  illusion — the  second  group  advanced^ 
and  fled  as  if  in  pursuit,  seenung  to  say — 

Fair  is  fpul, 

And  Cool  is  fair— 

HoYer  thro'  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

The  garments  of  men  and  women,  it  was  before  observed^ 
changed  colour  on  the  approach  to  the  cool  region  of  Mu« 
chacbees ;  in  the  warm  valley  of  Merida,  and  others,  the 
light  garments  reappeared,  and  the  black,  blue,  and  brown 
colours  were  greater  in  proportion,  in  the  order  here  named, 
now  prevailed,  and  continued  to  prevail  the  whole  way  to 
Bogota,  though  lighter  colours  incidentally  appeared  where 
the  valleys  were  warm  ;  and  though  the  influence  of  foreign 
intercourse  appeared  very  visibly  in  the  garments  of  the  opu- 
lent of  both  sexes,  but  more  especially  the  females  and  mi- 
litary  men. 

The  mist  had  now  become  a  mizzle,  and  accompanied 
by  slight  gusts,  which,  as  they  came  from  behind  our 
course,  were  more  sufferable,  and  still  mor^  so  when  a 
glimpse  of  Pamplona  broke  through  the  haze,  far,  far  below 
us,  on  a  verdant  carpet  to  the  right  as  we  first  saw  it. 
Winding  round  a  steep  road,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  steep 
mountain,  which  shut  out  the  wind ;  but  the  soil  being  a 
slippery  clay,  the  descent  required  care,  and  the  mule,  with 
its  accustomed  sagacity,  chose  to  traverse  in  oblique  lines, 
rather  than  proceed  straight  down.  The  city  now  appeared 
as  we  changed  direction  to  the  left  of  our  firont,  or,  as  a  sail- 
or would  say,  on  our  larboard  bow,  and  before  we;  reached 
the  plain  the  air  moderated,  the  mist  replaced  the  rain,  and 
Pamplona  appeared  exactly  like  Caracas,  a  picture  or  a 
map  on  a  verdant  carpet,  slopmg  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  its  lowest  point  at  the  south-east  angle,  which  opened  to 
a  narrow  defile,  separating  two  lofty  mountains,  through 
which  a  small  limpid  stream  gently  crept  from  the  west — 
it  was  the  first  stream  of  the  Sulia,  wluch  has  its  source  to 
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the  north-west  of  Pamplona.  The  valley,  itself,  was  not 
open  at  the  extremes  tike  that  of  Caracas,  of  which  it  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  miniature ;  a  range  of  not  very  large  moun- 
tains rose  on  its  rear  or  north  side ;  the  steep  we  descended 
formed  the  face  of  the  valley  east ;  on  the  south  iht  Sierra 
was  lofty  and  steep ;  and  the  north  and  south  sides  so  paral- 
Id  that  it  seemed  as  r^ular  a  parallelogram  as  if  so  designed. 
The  west  lace  of  the  v^ey  was  a  slope,  which,  thoughit  com- 
pleted the  parallelogram,  was  not  abrupt  or  elevated  like  the 
other  three  sides,  but  gradually  rose  m  the  distance  to  an  equal 
height,  as  we  afterwards  found  the  road  to  the  capital  leading 
over  it.  Elizabeth,  and  the  sergeant,  and  myself,  had  push- 
ed  on  with  more  rapidity  than  the  rest,  and  we  presented 
ourselves  at  the  commandant's  quarters,  whom  we  found  the 
handsome  well  equipt  Colonel  Guerni ;  he  had  been  but  a 
few  days  in  office,  but  invited  us  to  sit  down,  and  ordered 
some  anniseed  liqueur,  which  was  brought  with  biscuits.  He 
sent  an  order  to  receive  us  in  the  former  aduana^  or  custom 
house,  which  had  ceased  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Alcavala, 
and  we  proceeded  thither. 

In  the  commandant's  quarters  we  saw  the  first  window 
closed  against  the  external  air,  an  indication  of  the  humidity  or 
coldness  of  the  climate ;  there  were  no  sashes  nor  frames  occu- 
pied by  glass,  but  they  consisted  of  pannels  of  fine  linen, 
which  gave  a  tempered  light  in  a  bright  atmosphere,  but  when 
it  rained  gave  a  very  gloomy  light,  and  to  us  a  fire  would 
have  been  a  comfort.  But  an  opinion  or  a  prejudice  prevails 
here  and  at  Bogota,  that  domestic  fires  are  pernicious  to 
health ;  and  thus  sometimes  they  are  content  to  shiver  rather 
than  obtain  warmth  by  fire ;  hence  the  diseases  of  the  inci- 
dental kind  that  prevail  here,  are  the  face-ache,  tooth-ache, 
and  sometimes  slight  catarrh  among  old  people,  arising  from 
this  uncomfortable  prejudice.  The  chambers  m  the  house 
of  the  commandant,  for  they  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
had  double  sets  of  doors ;  that  is,  the  ordinary  upright  door, 
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and  another  which  was  not  upright ;  outside  the  chamber 
door  two  jambs  were  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  projecting 
sax  or  eight  inches  from  the  wail ;  to  one  of  these  jambs,  a 
irame  covered  with  strong  linen  was  fixed  by  hinges ;  and 
so  of  other  doors ;  the  philosophy  of  double  doors,  which  the 
boors  of  Russia  had  conceived,  was  devised  also  here  in  the 
cold  valleys  of  the  Andes,  within  the  tropics  7^  north 
latitude,  where  the  same  expedients  were  resorted  to,  by  in- 
terposbg  a  column  of  air  between  the  external  atmosphere 
and  the  house. 

The  SuSa  I  observed  flowed  from  the  north-west  of  the 
plain  to  the  opening  in  the  mountain,  in  that  direction  we  learn- 
ed lay  the  celebrated  gold  country-^^rroneously  called  a 
mine— -I  saw  at  the  treasury  of  Bogota,  a  rude  lump  of  the 
native  ore,  found  in  one  of  the  washings.of  this  region,  weigh- 
ing about  seven  pounds.  The  washings  were  obstructed 
w4ien  we  were  there,  as  I  felt  an  inclination  to  visit  and 
see  them  in  operation,  but  some  renegadoes  had  been  sent 
thither  by  the  Spaniards  to  intercept  the  collection  of  gold^ 
and  they  threatened  aU  persons  found  there  with  death. 
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Pamplona  a  genenl  militaiy  depoU-opder  (^the  anenal— -militaiy  drilb— norcl 
mode  ofttainiiig  honea  to  the  fire— oompariaon  with  the  Peitnaii  honemaa- 
afaip— debyed  for  mnlea— hmU  fop  tnrellera— auppKed  from  the  depot— leare 
Paroplona^-field  works  of  Morillo— Paramo  of  Cooot»— Carnal  place — ^the 
white  houae  a  loom  for  wooUen  weaving  —a  domestic  miaaing— retunw— 
cod  18  diacharged  Chatagai  three  routea  to  Tui^j*— take  the  central  moun* 
tain  characteriatica— Cerrito— Fo2mii  de  JfgwH^Unadura  de  On  the  Tillage 
cf  Gerrito— mills  numeroua  in  the  valley — ^fine  grain  country— JtMuna'an— 
the  good  Pkandscao  curate. 

Pamploka  18  a  military  depot  for  artiUery,  cavafay,  in- 
fantry— for  d]scipline^-4uid  a  military  hospital — and  an  arsenal 
for  arms  of  every  kind ;  the  latter  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  French  officer,  who,  after  serving  with  eclat  in  several 
campaigns,  had  retired  after  the  battle  of  Carabobo  to  Man- 
caibo,  and  had  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  lost 
on  the  taking  of  that  place  by  Morales.  He  returned  to 
the  army  and  was  received,  and  appointed  to  this  charge. 
The  business  going  on  was  all  judicious  and  efficient ;  the 
order  established  in  it,  the  effective  benefits,  particularly  in 
the  repair  of  arms,  have  repaid  its  expenditures  twenty  fokL 

l^amplona,  if  it  had  roads  of  communication  suitaUe  for 
mercantile  transportation  and  travelling,  such  as  are  in  odier 
countries,  would  be,  from  its  cool  cUmate,  position,  and  the 
fichness  of  the  country  all  round  it,  a  place  of  great  import* 
ance ;  indeed  it  must  become  so  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  grows.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  so  ccdd  as  our 
spring  or  autumn  days  in  March  and  October  in  Philadd* 
{i^ia ;  it  is  only  after  being  some  time  habituated  to  the  warm- 
er regions  that  its  atmosphere  may  be  called  cold.  The 
forests  are  never  unclothed,  perpetual  verdure  prevails,  and 
frost  or  snow  is  never  known  but  as  it  is  seen  on  very  dis- 
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tant  and  more  elevated  Paramos.  A  vigorous  muscu** 
lar  frame  is  characteristic  of  the  population  of  all  de- 
grees, from  Caracas  to  thb  place,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic  that  I  have  visited ;  at  Pamplona  the  forms  of  per- 
sons are  perceptibly  more  vigorous,  and  their  gait  more 
bold  and  elastic. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  mules  here,  and  was  delayed 
on  that  account  some  days.  As  the  morning  air  was  brisk 
and  delightful,  I  made  some  rambles  of  curiosity ;  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  any  particular  art  or  science  is  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  see  and  make  comparisons  with  the 
knowledge  of  others  on  the  same  subject,  in  my  morning's 
walk  I  accidentally  came  upon  the  ground  of  exercise,  where 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  not  only  seeing  what  I  had  some  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  hani^mely  performed,  and  entirely 
to  my  taste,  but  witnessed  a  mode  of  training  horses  to  the 
fire  of  artillery,  and  the  artiUerists  to  practise,  which  I  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  before. 

The  drill  of  light  troops  was  carrying  on  in  the  manner  of 
the  American  rifle  corps,  and  Ijbund  that  there  was  a  transla- 
lation  into  Spanish  of  the  rifle  drills,  which  I  had  published 
when  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  first  United  States  rifle  regi- 
ment The  drill  was  handsomely  conducted  by  young  subal- 
tern officers,  who,  besides  judgment,  took  great  pleasure  and 
great  pains  to  instruct  the  young  troops,  and,  to  do  them 
bare  justice,  they  were  certainly  not  so  awkward  as  some  that 
have  come  under  my  observation  elsewhere,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  I  do  net  recollect  having  seen  recruits  in 
the  regular  service  take  more  delight  in  their  first  exercises. 

The  training  of  the  horses  came  upon  me  wholly  by  sur- 
prise, and,  as  I  was  alone,  I  did  not  choose  to  ask  questions ; 
aware  that,  during  a  state  of  war,  strangers  shoukl  be 
particularly  cautious  of  making  inquiries,  and  especially 
where  there  are  depots,  *  I  was,  therefore,  waiting  to  see  the 
practice  of  a  handsome  battery  of  brass  field  pieces,  arranged 
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on  the  west  or  lowest  side  of  the  great  plaza,  wUcb  is  mofe 
than  half  a  mile  in  length  north  and  south,  as  the  cit j  stands 
upon  the  higher  or  north  side  of  the  plane.  The  artilleristSi 
after  performing  a  short  infantry  drill,  or  movement,  to  gay 
dancing  music,  took  possession  of  their  battery,  and  com* 
menced  a  regular  fire  firom  right  to  left-— suddenly  a  nume- 
rous drove,  perhaps  three  hundred  horses,  without  even  a 
halter,  entered  upon  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Plaza.  A 
considerable  number  of  peans^  who  liad  them  in  charge, 
accompanied  the  horses  behind,  and  at  each  side,  and  they 
were  brought  into  a  promiscuous  group  in  that  angle  of  the 
plaza  nearest  to  the  batteries.  The  artillerists  had,  at  the 
signal  of  a  bugle,  taken  their  stations  at  the  g^ns,  and  were 
governed  throughout  by  the  bugle.  Whether  this  practice 
grew  out  of  what  all  experience  teaches,  that  animals,  and 
men  among  the  rest,  acquire  more  confidence,  and  even  en- 
counter danger  with  less  timidity  in  association,  than  sepa- 
rate ;  or  whether  it  was  a  practice  discovered  by  accidenti 
and  pursued  in  consequence  of  its  demonstrated  efficacy,  is 
not  material.  Upon  a  signal  from  the  bug^e,  the  horses 
were  put  in  metion  by  the  peonst  so  placed  as  to  cause  that 
motion  to  be  continued  in  a  circle.  The  horses  had  com* 
pletcd  the  circle  three  or  four  times,  all  in  a  mass,  when  the 
remotest  piece  of  artillery  was  discharged,  the  concussion 
put  the  horses  into  more  rapid  action,  and  another  gun, 
somewhat  nearer,  had  a  like  effect ;  a  third  produced  a  still 
greater  celerity ;  but  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  guns 
were  rapidly  fired,  and  the  movement  could  not  be  more 
accelerated,  they  were  as  much  at  ^ed  as  their  crowded 
circumstances  would  admit ;  the  firing  continued  from  right 
to  left,  and.  the  horses  were  gradually  brought  to  move  in  a 
slower  pace,  and  so  continued  through  another  range  of  dis- 
charges. Guns  were  then  fired  alternately  from  the  right 
and  the  left,  with  an  interval,  and  •  became  more  rapid  in 
such  altc^rnation;  there  was  some  littie  starting  at  the  sud- 
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denness  and  remoteness,  and  ^ternate  nearness  of  the  fire ; 
some  horses  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  the  active  peons  were 
at  hand,  and  compelled  them  to  keep  ivithin  the  circle.  A 
rapid  and  random  fire  succeeded,  the  horses  pursued  their 
circular  motion,  their  circle  became  more  ample,  and  they 
assumed  a  gallop,  as  was  desired.  A  short  pause  enabled  the 
horses  to  rehire,  for  they  were  abready  warm,  and  it  was 
contrived  to  give  their  circle  of  action  a  greater  expansion, 
on  a  figure  approaching  an  ellipsis ;  at  length  they  were 
lNX)ught  to  move  along  the  front  of  the  fire,  and  return  and 
wheel  again  while  the  fire  was  continued.  The  exercises 
were  finished  by  the  random  fire  of  the  light  infantry  driU. 
The  horses  at  tength  became  quiet,  and  on  the  third  day 
(I  did  not  see  them  when  exercised  on  the  second)  I  found 
that  the  horses  followed  three  or  four  mounted  men,  and 
came  right  or  left  about  as  the  mounted  horses  led. 

I  understood  these  drills  were  preparatory  to  mounting,  as 
tint  horses  had  only  just  arrived  from  the  plains ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  moved  without,  panic  in  the  presence  of  the 
fire,  they  were  to  be  put  into  a  drill  mounted,  which  was  not, 
upon  their  manege  principles,  so  essential,  but  as  to  the  h(»rse, 
the  men  are  so  much  masters  of  the  seat  and  hand,  and  at  a 
mounted  drill  I  understood  they  moved  close  under  the  fire 
without  swerving.  I  have  given  the  general  plan  and  mode 
of  the  drill,  rather  than  the  particular  description  of  any  one 
day's  exercise.  The  system  was  methodic^  and  perfectly 
successful.  No  people  that  I  have  seen  are  equal  to  the 
South  Americans  in  the  perfect  command,  or  the  dauntless 
confidence  with  which  they  mount  the  wildest  horse ;  the 
Persians  are  as  graceful  and  confident  riders,  but  the  Persian 
horse  is  not  caught  wild  and  mounted  the  moment  he  is 
caught;  the  Persian  horse  is  kept  with  tied  fetlocks,  by 
ropes  affixed  to  two  stakes  about  four  feet  in  front,  and 
two  more  four  feet  in  the  fear  of  him ;  he  feeds  with  his 
hind  limbs  stretched,  and  without  the  bit ;  y^t  is  seldom 
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tamed,  or  as  completely  within  the  govemnient  of  his  rider^ 
hand  as  the  horse  of  Colombia,  where  the  horse  retains 
his  wildness  on  the  pasture,  but  obeys  the  rider  with  the 
readiness  of  the  spaniel.  The  Persian  relies  mosdy  upon 
his  bit,  the  Colombian  on  his  spurs;  though  only  in  a 
greater  degree,  both  use  the  heavy  bit  and  IcHig-pronged 
rowel.  The  Colombian  will  mount  the  wildest  horse,  and» 
before  he  dismounts,  the  horse  is  tame  and  obedient  The 
training  of  the  Per»an  horse  b  a  tedious  service. 

The  circumstances  of  Pamplona,  as  a  central  depot  for  so 
many  various  services,  and  the  army  being  then  in  motion 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Maracaibo,  the  demand  for  horses 
and  mules  for  public  service  was  immense,  and  we  remained 
five  days  in  Pamplona,  unable  to  procure  any,  at  any  price ; 
reflecting  that  the  governor,  having  but  recently  taken  charge, 
might  not  have  been  acquamted  with  the  orders  which  had 
passed  on,  and  had  procured  us  so  much  attention  and  com- 
fort on  the  greater  part  of  the  road,  I  addressed  a  short  note 
to  the  commandant,  and  soit  with  it  the  letter  of  General 
Clemente,  Intendant  of  Sulia,  to  me,  finom|  Betijoque»  and 
some  other  documents,  which  experience  in  travelling 
through  other  countries  had  taught  me  the  importance  of— 
and  I  sent  the  sergeant  to  the  governor,  who,  upon  the  peru* 
sal,  immediately  ordered  mules  from  the  public  depot,  ex- 
pressed  his  regret  at  my  detention,  and  gave  me  a  passport 
from  himself,  to  be  used  when  it  should  be  necessary.  We 
had  mules  at  the  time  he  appointed,  and,  on  Sunday,  18th 
January,  at  noon,  we  ascended  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  little  brook  of  the  Sulia  wound  its  way  along  the 
plain  from  the  north-west. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  ascent  we  reached 
a  ridge,  the  prolongation  of  which  was  in  the  line  of  descent, 
and  at  both  sides  choked  up  with  deep  forest.  At  this  place 
Morillo,  in  one  of  his  military  operations,  cut  the  ridge  com- 
pletely  across,  and  established  a  formidable  battery ;  no  po- 
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,  sitipn  would  seem  to  be  better  chosen,  or  adapted  to  cut  off 
all  intercourse  on  that  side  with  Pamplona.  It  was  a  trench 
of  ten  feet  in  depth,  transversely  with  the  liae  of  the  ridge, 
along  which  the  only  road  lay ;  but  we  learned  that  it  had 
been  turned  by  a  division  of  the  Colombians,  and  that  some 
of  the  guns  in  the  arsenal,  which  we  had  seen,  were  aban* 
doned  by  Mwillo,  the  surprise  of  the  attack  was  so  vigorous. 
The  ditch  had  been  filled  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  broad 
enough  for  a  mule  road ;  but  the  extent  on  both  sides  re- 
mained  as  it  first  was  formed,  and  keeps  up  remembrance. 

The  Sierra  which  we  had  to  pass  was  very  arid  when  we 
began  to. descend,  and  the  steeps  tremendous,  by  which  we 
ceached  Cocota,  a  village  so  miserable,  and  the  steeps  so 
dreary  and  desolate,  that  we  detennined  to  pass  into  a  better 
legion ;  and  crossed  a  tderable  bridge  over  a  small  river, 
ascending  the  steep  side  of  a  chalky,  craggy  road,  through 
Dvhicb  we  gained  a  inild  and  verdant  region.  ^  We  could 
discern,,  at  several  miles  dbtance,  before  we  descended  the 
dismal  Sierra  of  Cocota,  a  white  house  on  the  green  ridges  in 
front,  and  thither  we  moved.  The  climate,  and  the  aspect 
pf  the  landscape,  had  all  changed  in  this  short  transit  of  not 
more  than  three  leagues  from  Cocota*  We  found,  on  reach- 
ing this  place,  that  it  was  habitually  resorted  to,  but,  as  the 
usages  of  tlie  country  establish  hospitality,  every  house  on 
a  road  is  accustomed  freely  to  afford  the  traveller  accommo- 
dation, when  there  is  space  to  receive  him.  We  rode  up  under 
thb  knowledge,  and  the  old  husbandman,  without  hesitating, 
orossed  his  rora/,  and  led  us  to  a  hovel,  where  we  found 
standing  a  rude  formed  loom,  adapted  to  die  weaving  of 
very  coarse  woollen  or  cotton.  Here  we  hung  up  our  ham- 
mocks, but  we  missed  our  cook  Pedro,  and  had  to  draw 
upon  the  talents  of  Vincent  for  the  quieting  of  our  appetites, 
which  were  very  much  excited  by  this  day's  varied  and 
tiresome  journey :  Vincent  here  unfolded  his  skill  in  cookery 
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to  great  advantage,  and  we  were  enabled  to  retire  to  rest 
without  the  necessity  of  a  taper. 

Pedro  had  charge  of  Elizabeth's  black  mule,  which  had  re* 
quired  to  be  spared,  in  order  to  retrieve  it ;  but  he  had  con* 
trived  to  lose  the  mule  on  which  he  had  himself  rode,  and  after 
severely  wounding  the  black  mule  under  his  care,  rode  into 
the  coral  when  we  were  in  the  moment  of  departure.  De- 
termined to  do  without  him,  and  as  he  had  been  indiscreetly 
paid  at  Pamplona,  and  we  had  no  tie  upon  him,  but  the  dif* 
ficulty  of  escaping,  if  he  committed  any  outrageous  mischief, 
he  had  in  &ct  spent  his  money  in  drunkenness  at  Cocota. 
He  was  here  dischai^d ;  and  the  best  remedies  of  the  Ser- 
.  geant's  skill,  as  a  horse-doctor,  were  called  forth,  and  with 
most  complete  success ;  in  a  few  days  he  cured  a  wound 
whicli  threatened  to  disable  the  mule  for  ever. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  on  the  19th  of  January,  befcxe  we  left  the 
White  house,  and  late  when  we  reached  Chataga,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  over  which  there  is  a  rude,  but  conve- 
nient, bridge.  This  place  veas  considered  f<xtnerly  as  the 
commencement  of  a  forest  of  the  same  name,  and  though  die 
forests  do  not  appear  so  stupendous  as  others  we  have  passed, 
the  route  is  in  that  state  which  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  called  a  wilderness.  We  passed  the  night  at  this  place, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  20th  were  in  motion  for  the  mid- 
dle route  by  Anciso. 

At  Chataga  there  is  a  choice  of  three  routes  to  Tunja,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst  That  to  the  east 
side  of  the  ridge  leads  by  El  Pilar,  Betoye,  Patute,  Pinas, 
Manare,  Pore,  Marcpte,  and  Paya,  to  Tunja. 

The  route  to  the  west  of  the  Sierra  was  by  Sulia,  Sarrare, 
acro^  the  river  Chichimacho,  St  Gil,  Obia,  II  Tirano,  Soba- 
ya,  Velez,  and  Ley  va,  to  Tunja. 

The  road  we  pursued  was  central,  and  we  selected  it  be- 
cause mules  are  not  so  easily  and  certainly  obtained  on  the 
collateral  roads  in  any  part  of  the  country,  as  in  that  which 
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the  eorreo^  the  armies,  and  merchandise  travel ;  nor  is  subsis- 
fence  for  travellers  so  good>  or  the  police  so  regardful  of  their 
duty.  Indeed,  all  the  routes  were  described  in  such  horrible 
terms,  that  we  were  very  well  prepared  to  be  disappointed  if 
any  thing  agreeable  should  occur. 

Our  route  therefore  was  from  Puenta,Chataga,Cerrito,  Cer- 
rito  Nueva,  the  Paramos,  Tecuia,  Concepdon,  Capitanejo, 
Suta,  Asuncion,  Sativa,Chota,  Pesea,  Serinza,  Sogomoso,Dhi- 
lamo,  and  Tunja. 

The  countty  at  this  point  beyond  Pamplona  is  very  strong- 
ly marked  by  the  divergency  of  vast  spurs  of  the  Cordillera, 
like  the  radii  from  a  great  centre ;  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Chisga  shoots  off  like  the  trunk  of  an  immense  tree,  widi  nu* 
merous  and  monstrous  branches^  whose  intervals  form  valleys, 
smd  whose  streams  contribute  to  the  beautiful  and  splendid 
Apure ;  the  chain  of  Merida  lies  to  the  soudi-east,  having 
several  parallel  ridges  and  valleys,  which  break  their  main 
continuity  to  discharge  their  waters  to  the  north,  or  south,  or 
east ;  the  chain  of  Pidraza  sends  its  branches  into  Varinas ; 
and  that  grand  chain  which  terminates  its  sublime  and  snow- 
clad  summits  in  the  verge  of  the  ocean  at  Santa  Marta,  has 
its  separation  and  its  stem  at  this  place,  and  shoots  forth  its 
lofty  ridges  due  north  from  this  point ;  while  the  ridge  over 
which  we  were  passing,  and  between  the  wild  chains  of 
which  we  found  Cerrito^  there  was  visible  the  effects  of  an 
overflowing  of  a  water  volcano :  the  main  direction  here  is 
from  north  to  south,  prolonged  south  from  the  point  at  where 
the  eastern  ridges  diverge. 

The  Galinazo,  which  washes  the  valley,  and  carries  off  the 
coundess  streams  of  Capitanejo,  has  its  line  from  north-east 
to  south*  west,  as  fer  as  Tunja,  where  its  great  lines  of  ele- 
vation are  constantly  thrown  itito  groups,  \yhose  heads  are  lost 
in  the  clouds,  but  whose  feet  appear  to  rest  on  level  plains, 
from  which  they  seem  to  rise  abruptly,  leaving  vast  levels, 
and  windings  round  their  sides,  which  afford  oudets  for  the 
waters  to  flow,  the  traveller  to  pass  in  shade  at  all  hours,  and 
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the  herds  to  be  transferred  without  asoeoding  the  Sietni* 
Whoever  imagines  that  the  Andes  are  an  unbroken  chidn  or 
a  comparatively  narrow  ridge,  mistakes  the  whole  character 
of  those  sublime  elevations*  There  is  a  grou[nng  and  inter- 
section  throughout  the  country,  fh>m  the  ^la  of  Caracas  to 
the  snow-clad  ri<^es  of  Chisga,  which  unites  the  ridges  east 
and  south-east  of  Bogota  with  the  great  double  chain  of  Quito. 
Before  we  descended  this  inclined  plane  leading  to  Cerrito, 
a  stream  sustained  by  artificial  embankments,  and  about 
twdve  feet  wide,  crossed  our  route  obliquely  from  right  to 
left,  and  wound  round  an  ample  space  encloaed  by  stone  walk* 
A  timber  platform  over  the  stream  led  to  a  gate,  inside  of 
which'  was  a  p(^er's  lodge,  and  a  fiunily  with  several  fine 
children :  we  were  admitted,  and  halted ;  and,  on  enquiring 
as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  water  of  xhit  stream  being  dark  and 
foul,  and  the  banks  covered  with  what  seemed  to  be  ashes ; 
for  the  stream  had  overflowed  on  both  sides,  and  left  a  rii]^ 
of  several  inches  deep  upon  the  banks  and  the  ground  ad- 
jacent, while  the  stream  still  continued  to  flow  rapidly,  loaded 
with  this  muddy,  gray,  ashes-like  substance,  and  which  spread 
all  round,  and  into  the  lower  valley  more  than  a  mile — an  in« 
telligent  and  civil  little  man,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench  in  the 
corridor  of  the  lodge,  informed  me  that  a  mountain,  to  whidi 
he  pointed,  (and  whose  bteck  bleak  summit  seemed  at  top  to 
form  the  edge  of  a  circular  mound  and  bason,)  had  a  few  days 
before  cast  forth  a  volcan  de  agua^  an  immense  body  of  H^ter ; 
that  the  flood  was  so  great  as  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
immense  bodies  of  rocks,  and  to  change  the  whole  aspect  and 
shape  of  the  ridges  which  before  existed  there ;  and  pointed 
to  the  new  appearances,  the  stupendous  perpendicular  cltfis 
opening  on  each  side  to  crevices  more  deep,  the  naked  rocks 
presenting  ochreous  and  rusted  shades,  but  on  projecting 
ledges  displaying  piled  ridges  of  the  same  ashes-like  sub- 
stance, and  streams  of  the  same  feculence  :  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  describing  by  words  the  wild  disorder  of  this  place. 
It  appeared  that  the  crevice  whk:h  we  saw  next  the  road  was 
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but  II  narrow  qpening  to  a  move  ^cbus,area,  from  which 
several  vallies  opened  in  different  points ;  that  some  of  those 
valleys  were  now  closed  up,  and  favines  replaced  former 
mounds  of  rock ;  piles  heaped  on  piles^pf  this  ruin  of  the 
mountain  were  pardjr  visiUe,  smd,  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
the  phenomena  communicated  by  the  narrator,  formed  an 
object  subUme  and  tenific. 

Had  we  not  halted  to  procure  some  water  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  this  occurrence  nught  have  escaped  us,  with  only  (he 
bare  view  of  the  ashes  on  the  embankment,  and  the  turbid 
appearance  of  the  stream.  I  had  dismounted,  with  a  view 
to  walk  and  sup;)le  my  joints,  and  had  entered  into  chat  wilht 
this  stranger ;  some  spri^dy  children  had  selected  me  out,, 
and  were  amusing  themselves  and  me  by  their  innocent 
prattle,  and  giving  me,— with  their  broid  black  c^ned  eyes». 
and  extended  hands,  with  their  palms  uppermost,  relating  ia 
their  brief  phrases  the  wonders  which  I  did  not  yet  compre-- 
hend-*-*e/  valcan  terriUe^^  manga  de  agua^  arpeso-^una 
vortke  delareo^^una  tiarbeUino  de  la  montana  /^^-^tanito  / — y 
marvUwmmente  !  I  should  have  remained  in  the  dark  still,, 
had  not  the  stranger  made  me  acquainted,  as  above,  with 
the  really  marvellous  and  astonishing  subjects  of  their  inno- 
cent communicativeness.  The  stranger  said  the  torrent  that 
rushed  out  of  the  crevice  in  view,  spread  over  the  whole 
valley,  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth^ 
stnd  that  enormous  masses  of  rock  were 'removed  from  posi* 
tions  which  they  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial ;  that 
there  were  heavy  showers  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
and  frequent  gushes  from  the  cerro^  the  roar  of  which  was 
heard ;  that  some  of  the  ravines  were  filled,  and  steep  preci* 
pices  undermined,  by  whose  fall  spacious  levels  were  con- 
verted into  steeps,  and  new  ^ces  that  opened  ascents  to  the 
mountains  before  unknown ;  and  that  the  stream  continued 
to  brmg  away  the  gray  ashes-like  substance  as  we  saw  it» 
He  added,  that  before  this  phenomenon,  that  ravine  led  to  a 
lavadura  d^oro^  or  goU  washing ;  that  a  party  had  gone  from 
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CerriiOf  since  the  bundadon,  to  visit  the  washings  and  had 
not  since  been  heard  of. 

There  being  an  appearance  of  rain  on  the  brow  of  the 
cerroy  and  not  wii^g  to  be  deluged  in  ashes,  we  parted 
with  those  peo[de,  who  had,  during  litde  more  than  an  hour's 
stay,  sought  many  ways,  to  entertain  and  oblige  us ;  we  bade 
our  adioSf  and  moved  through  the  rocky  fragments  to  the 
valley  where  Cerrito  was  scattered  upon  the  shoulders  and 
^des  of  hills,  although  the  rain  had  cm  our  way  called  forth 
our  oil-doth  cloaks.  The  appearance  of  the  viUage  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  name,  which  signifies  steep,  craggy,  elevated 
and  inaccessible  mountains,  indicating  too  probably  that  phe> 
nomena  such  as  had  recently  occurred  were  not  entirely  new. 
The  groups  of  houses  stood  on  detached  verdant  hills,  through 
which  the  open  doom  gave  perspective  views  of  odier  hills ; 
and  little  gardens  appeared  b^ond  and'contiguous,  and  seemed 
like  carpets  hung  up  to  air  or  dry.  We  obtained  very  good 
quarters,  and  purchased  some  very  fine  finsh  butter,  though 
inupid,  from  the  want  of  salt^  to  which  there  appears  to  be 
an  unaccountable  aversion  throughout  the  country ;  so  that  in 
the  moat  respectable  houses,  we  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  requesting  salt,  which,'though  used  by  us  only  in  the  mode- 
rate manner  customary  in  the  United  States  as  a  condiment, 
excited  great  surprise,  and  sometimes  cautions  for  our  health's 
sake ;  for  myself,  I  suspect,  that  the  use  ci  salt  would  be  a 
preventive  of  that  very  unpleasant  disease  the  Goitre*  This 
village  of  scattered  hillocks,  notwithstanding  the  desolation 
of  the  Folcan  de  Agua  in  its  neighbourhood,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity,  and  the  turbid  stream  which  Mre  pass- 
ed in  the  plain  above,  was  here  employed  in  turning  some 
wheels  of  mills,  at  which  good  wheat  was  converted  into 
flour,  for  the  country  surrounding ;  and  the  view  of  the  coun- 
try south  was  that  of  a  plain  laughing  widi  abundance. 

About  six  o'clock,  the  21st  of  January,  we  left  the  first 
Cerrito,  and  before  nine  passed  a  second  village  of  the  same 
name,  but  of  a  more  regular  and  handsome  appearance ;  this 
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village,  and  the  next  called  Asuncion^  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
valley,  on  a  broad  bank  of  half  a  mile  width  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  half  a  mile  above  the  broad  rich  fields  of  grain 
that  on  every  i^de  covered  the  spacious  valley.  Asuncion 
had  an  appearance  of  newness  or  neatness ;  the  houses  were 
all  whitened  on  the  outside  and  iniude ;  and  the  church  was 
airy,  light,  and  handsome,  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  vil- 
lage. This  neatness  was  accounted  for  by  the  harvests  which 
it  overlooked,  and  showed  that,  whatever  may  be  the  general 
deficiency  or  neglect  to  use  the  gifts  presented  by  nature, 
here  a  better  police,  or  wiser  judgments,  led  to  wealth — ^that 
is,  true  wealth,  the  capacity  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  bounties 
of  heaven.  Wherever  this  aspect  does  not  appear,  if  nature 
has  not  denied  the  means,  it  is  an  unerring  proof  that  the 
public  administration  is  imperfect,  neglectful .  of  its  duties, 
and  should  be  changed.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  govern- 
ment to  iomi  the  character  of  the  people,  and  render  them 
capable  of  assuring  their  own  happiness.  The  man  who  does 
not  believe  so,  is  unfit  for  public  trust.  Mankind  are  naturally 
too  fond  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  to  disregard  either,  when 
either  is  acquirable ;  and  no  criterion  of  the  cl^iracter  of  a 
government  is  so  infallible  as  the  condition  of  the  population. 
The  village  of  Awndon  was  a  striking  example  of  these 
truths.  We  had  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the  author 
of  this  prosperity,  neatness,  and  superiority  of  condition  visi- 
ble in  Asuncion,  where  its  neatness,  order,  and  general  com- 
fort appeared  so  strong  as  to  mark  its  peculiarity.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  worthy  Franciscan,  Fra.  Joachim  Garria,  with  whom 
we  soon  after  became  acquainted  on  the  road,  and  who  ac- 
companied us  with  little  deviations  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Tunja. 
The  account  of  his  happy  curacy  was  not  derived  from  him- 
self, but  from  others  with  whom  we  had  intercourse.  He 
siud  nothbg  of  himself,  md  I  feel  persuaded  that  he  travelled^ 
only  to  afibrd  us  civilities,  and  exchange  for  good  offices  the 
information  we  could  severally  give. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

New  appearaftces.—- Ancbo.— Tbe  Goitre.-— Baini.— Cotton  eleaning  by  a  nunk- 
tare  gin. — ^Meet  a  traTeller.— New  and  wild  roate— imperfectly  described^ 
steep  ascent  and  tremendous  descent.— Capitanejo. — ^The  Gallinazo  river.— 
Sarage  mountain  bluffs  and  fertile  valley.— Liberty  tree,  an  eztraordniary 
scaly  palm. — ^Asnduoos  and  civil  alcaldc—^^elebrated  bridge— described.— 
Strange  sigbt.— A  videtCe.->A  cavalcade. — The  clerical  and  civil  functionaries 
of  Suata— -generous  reception— hospitality— luxuriant  country— agreeable  re- 
pose and  entertainment'— leave  Suata, — Another  Tartar. — ^Susacon — munid- 
pality  come  out  to  conduct  us. — ^The  Caid^nn  fiunily — militia  muster^— band- 
some  population— tally  very  fair  oomplexioned — ^well  clothed— deficient  in  arms 
— superabundant  feast — fine  fresh  butter— economy  of  the  dairy. — Curate  of 
Sntiva — new  hospitalities— departure— appearances  of  the  country. 

The  country  which  had  presented  such  variety  of  strange 
forms  and  aspects,  continued  to  vary  its  features,  at  eveiy 
stage.  Plains  had  become  more  frequent  in  the  prospect, 
'  and  the  peopled  tracts  showed  vast  flocks  of  cattle,  of  dif« 
fcrent  kinds.  We  had  now,  however,  to  pass  a  long  range 
of  paramo,  thropgh  thick  forests,  where  the  exclu»on  of  the 
-sun's  rays  and  the  black  soil  made  the  road  a  series  of  mule^ 
JadderSf  most  fatiguing  to  the  precious  animal,  and  constantly 
appealing  to  the  experience  and  commiseration  of  the  rider. 
We  at  length  descended,  crossed  the  broad  valley  to  the  left 
or  south-east  side,  and  travelled  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
over  a  rocky  soil,  south  to  Anciso ;  which  we  reached  about 
four  o^clock,  but  much  fatigued,  and  determined  to  halt  there 
that  night.  We  found  the  people  here,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  alcaldes,  attentive  and  solicitous  to  render  us  civility. 
The  goitre^  which  had  become  more  frequent  since  we  left 
the  Chitaga,  here,  perhaps,  a&cted  every  tenth  person,  and 
men,  to  appearance,  the  most.  The  second  alcalde,  who 
took  some  pleasure  in  communicativeness,  although  he  was 
at  constant  pains,  though  in  vain,  to  cover,  with  a  moslin 
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scarf,  three  lai^  tubercles  o{  goitre^  which  grew  perpendicu- 
lar to  his  chin  in*  front,  and  occupied  all  the  space  beneath 
both  ears,  was  not  backward  in  touching  on  the  subject  of 
bis  disease.  He  informed  me  that  all  his  children  were  af- 
flicted by  goitre^  and  that  one  of  his  sons  was  afflicted  to 
idiocy  by  the  disease ;  that  this  was  a  very  general  e&ct  on 
the  children  of  parents  who  had  goitre. 

On  the  23d  we  left  Anciso  about  nine  o'clock,  the  sun's 
rays  so  ardently  reflected  by  the  white,  sandy,  and  rocky  re- 
gion, over  which  we  were  now  passing,  though  on  the  north 
skirt  of  the  mountain,  that  we  were  induced  to  enter  the  ruins 
of  a  sugar-mill,  of  which  there  yet  remained  some  excellent 
wrecks  of  good  mechanism.  The  shed,  open  at  the  sides^ 
was  more  than  thirty  yards  long,  and  about  forty  feet  broad. 
There  were  some  young  people  here  engaged  m  cleaning 
cotton  from  the  pod,  who  received  us  without  surprise  ;or 
apparent  concern,  ofiering  civilities,  and  performing  .(them 
without  bashfulness  or  forwardness  ;  and  returning  to  |heir 
occupations,  while  they  freely,  but  modestly  spoke, when 
they  were  questioned. 

The  cottCMi-tree  was  seen  all  around  in  its  utmost  luxu- 
riance ;  cacao  and  sugar  fields,  watered  by  numerous  riva^ 
lets,  flowing  below  the  scite.  They  had  a  very  simple,  but 
small  machine,  employed  in  extricating  the  seed  from  die 
cotton ;  two  upright  wooden  shafts,  about  thirty  inches  in 
length,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  were  made  firm  to  a  block  below,  so  that 
the  &ces  of  the  two  upright  shafts  stood  parallel,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  inches.  By  means  of  mortices  in  the 
two  shafts,  two  cylinders  of  iron,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,  and  adjusted 
by  bolsters  below,  and  wedges  above,  as  to  admit  ihe  en- 
largement of  the  space  between  the  cylinders  at  discretion* 
The  cylinders  were  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an -inch 
thick,  and  upon  the  lowermost  was  fixed  ^  piece  of  ox;-hide 
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ivith  the  hair  outside  and  sboit»  serving  as  a  card  or  bruafa^ 
which  constantly  remained  on  the  cylinder  as  it  revolved. 
Both  cylinders  had  rounces  or  handles^  like  that  of  a  grind- 
stone or  domestic  coflfee^mill,  one  at  each  side^  and  a  boy  or 
girl  turned  each  a  cylinder,  so  that  each  person  turning  the 
cylinder  outward  from  himself,  the  two  cylinders  revolved 
in  the  same  direction  with  each  other,  and  the  fleece  from 
the  pod  being  placed  at  tlie  line  where  the  two  cylinders 
united,  the  hair  skin  on  the  lower  cylinder  caught  the  ends 
of  the  fleece,  and  so  turning  until  the  contents  of  the  pod 
wai^  exhausted;  the  fleece  appeared  on  the  other  side  ia 
a  dear  and  beautiful  web,  and  the  seed  remained  behind, 
£dling  in  a  basket  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  cleansed 
cotton  was  then  laid  several  layers  one  on  the  other,  and  put 
up  in  amfiH  rolls  or  knots.  The  machine  as  to  cScct  was 
perfect,  but  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  capable  of  being 
y  wrought  with  one  person's  labour  instead  of  three ;  or  of 
being  turned  by  any  of  the  mechanical  forces  which  are 
usuaUy  employed  elsewhere. 

A  merchant  of  Maracaibo,  who  is  well  known  in  Philadei. 
pbia,  met  us  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  we  were  about  to  ascend ; 
he  was  from  Bogota,  for  Caracas,  and  we  exchanged  our 
news,  and  learned  the  rumours  from  the  opposite  directions  in 
which  we  were  travelling.  The  paramo  we  were  ascending 
led  into  a  recess,  retiring  fit)m  the  deep  glen  along  which  we 
had  marched ;  the  valley  terminated  in  two  immense  masses  of 
perpendicular  rock,  beyond  which,  crossing  then:  steep  extre- 
mities, the  glitter  of  the  sun  betrayed  the  rapid  rush  of  a  river. 
It  was  the  Capitanejo,  which  we  were  to  see  at  full  length  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge  we  were  now  ascending,  under  the 
name  of  Galinazo;  ourroute  passing  over  wild  and  savage  piles 
of  rock)  on  beds  of  loose  fragments  of  gray  and  white  sand* 
stone,  threatening  to  slide  from  its  precarious  and  tempora- 
ry bed  at  the  slightest  pressure,  and  crush  every  thing  be« 
neath<  piles  of  lock  bddw  indicating  the  frequency  of  such 
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formidable  niphires  and  projectioiis.     By  various  ootitar- 
tbns  and  laborious  windings^  we  gained  the  sommit ;  and, 
on  looking^down,  the  p(^nt  of  our  ascent  appeared  underneath 
our  feet ;  it  was  lilse  travelling  up  the  steep  slope  of  one  of 
those  sharp-^roofed  houses  which  were  formerly  so  frequent, 
and  are  not  yet  rare,  constructed  as  it  would  appear  to  pre« 
vent  the  deport  of  heavy  beds  of  snow ;  the  very  tcfp  of 
this  nx>untain  was  an  angle  as  acute  as  a  ridge  tile,  upon 
which  a  mule  could  not  stand  on  either  side  without  one 
end  elevated  and  the  other  depressed.     We  expected  to  find 
the  opposite  side  a  similarly  pulverised  mass ;   but,  though 
the  unusually  ardent  sun  made  the  face  of  this  mouirtain  aip. 
pear  to  send  forth  a  glowing  efiervescenoe,  we  found  the 
descent  only  different  in  kind  and  variety  of  danger  and 
difficulty.      It  was  a  sort  of  perpendicular  quarry,  which 
some  violence  of  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the  mountain, 
md  formed  into  a  semi*circular  wall  of  freestone ;  a  gap  or 
path  appeared  to  have  been  picked  out  obliquely  into  a  sort 
of  gallery,  formed  of  the  shelving  rock ;  the  face  of  this  curv- 
ed wall,  or  well,  was  a  trough  of  loose,  angular,  shifting  frag- 
ments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  four  inches  on  the  face  of 
the  angles,  a  sort  of  rubble,  such  as  is  shoved  out  of  a  stone* 
cutter's  yard,  but  more  ftagile ;  on  a  scaffold  about  three  feet 
broad,  where  broadesti  having  the  resemblance  of  steep  stairs 
or  a  winding  terrace,  or  what  other  name  may  be  applied  to 
it^  partaking  of  all,  and  like  neither ;  looking  over  the  side, 
whidi  was  unavoidable,  the  chasm  below  looked  tremendous; 
and  if  it  had  been  the  first  place  of  danger  we  had  met  and 
overcome,  might  have  induced  hesitation  before  we  attempt* 
ed  to  descend*    I  dismounted — not  doubting  the  excellence 
of  my  mule,  to  which  I  should  have  committed  myself 
blindfold  any  where,  but  the  rubble  was  so  unequal  that  the 
mule's  legs  were  often  hid,  and  I  feared  cut  by  the  unsteady 
mass  on  which  it  trod ; — a  stcme  beneath  his  foot,  with  my 
weight  on  his  back,  might,  by  defeating  his  instinct,  have 
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canted  me  over  along  wiUi  the  mule,  and  finished  my  jour- 
ney more  awkwardly  than  was  desirable ;  the  ease  of  the 
faithful  mule,  1  confess,  was  a  consideration  with  me.  Yet 
my  pbilos(^hy  was  overcome  befcnre  I  had  descended  half 
the  way,  and  I  rtmoimted.  Elizabeth  and  Richard  kept  their 
seats  with  as  much  sangfroid  as  if  they  were  in  a  theatre, 
and  amused  themselves  with  the  extravagant  sports  of  na- 
ture every  where  around  us,  or  as  if  they  were  only  looking 
at  paintings. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  this  prodigious  work  of  unciviliza- 
tion,  looking  to  the  south,  the  river  which  rises  in  the  Sier- 
ra of  Albaracin,  south  of  Bogota,  and  which,  before  it  reach- 
es this  valley  is  called  the  Gallinazo,  but  here  b  called,  after 
the  town  by  which  it  passes,  the  Capitanejo,  was  before  us 
in  full  length :  after  it  leaves  this  valley,  till  it  unites  its 
waters,  under  the  name  of  the  Sagomoza,  with  the  rivers 
Suares,  Moscos,  and  Sarrare,  takes  the  name  of  the  Chia 
and  Chichamocha,  till  its  descent  into  the  Magdakna,  where 
its  waters  form  a  spacious  port  called  La  Torra^  a  long  time 
abandoned,  but,  from  its  position  and  facilities,  likely  to  be- 
come an  important  commercial  entrepot  at  no  remote  period. 

This  river  moved  in  very  ample  volume  from  the  south, 
and  so  near,  before  it  turned  off  to  the  west,  that  its  rapidity 
and  unusual  line  of  descent  were  very  perceptible.  More 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  its  rapidity  resembled  the  swell  of  a 
mill-race,  immediately  after  its  issue  from  the  gorge  of  the 
dam,  and  its  force  against  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  of 
rock,  against  which  it  drove  like  the  impulse  of  a  battering 
ram,  bore  at  its  base,  and  on  the  face  of  its  cliffs,  not  only  the 
evidence  of  greater  violence  and  greater  elevation,  but  that 
the  constancy  of  its  action  had  frequently  detached  vast  mas- 
ses from  above,  and  produced  that  magnificent  disorder 
which  its  front  presented.  Passing  the  eye  to  the  left  firom 
this  point  where  we  had  halted  to  breathe  and  congcatulale 
each  other  on  our  escape  from  the,  house-top,  the  town  of  Capi- 
tanejo stood  on  an  elevated  ground  which  sloped  towards  the 
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kft  of  our  then  position,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
which  occupied  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  with  its  single 
but  grand  palm  tree,  elevating  its  scaly  stem  120  feet,  top- 
ped  by  the  elegant  forms  of  its  fan-shaped  leaves  and  branches; 
we  travelled  towards  the  town  over  a  path  that  paid 
annual  tribute  to  the  accumulating  floods  of  this  valley; 
the  sides  of  which  were  every  where  cut  into  trenches,  and 
opened  their  mouths  to  the  common  reservoir,  leaving  their 
chasms  open  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  the  face  of  the  coun* 
try  around  was  in  wild  disorder,  yet  upon  the  space  contigu* 
ous  to  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  floods  in  the  rainy  season, 
haciendas  and  trapiches  send  forth  their  beautiful  products 
and  their  rich  odours.  We  entered  the  town  about  five 
o'clock,  and  found  the  alcalde  in  the  suburb,  as  if  he  had 
received  intimations  of  our  approach ;  he  led  us  through  the 
great  square  by  the  foot  of  that  palm  which  we  had  distin- 
guished in  the  distance.  He  told  us  it  was  the  liberty-tree 
planted  by  the  people  soon  after  the  revolution,  and  here  it 
was  that  all  public  orations  were  delivered,  and  festivities 
celebrated  along  with  those  of  the  church,  near  which  it 
stood,  surrounded  by  a  well-built  cube  of  masonry  of  ten 
feet  on  the  face.  I  had  supposed  that  the  palms  of  Hindus- 
tan and  Pegue  surpassed  all  others  for  their  altitude,  magni- 
tude, and  the  regularity  of  their  stems,  but  this  excelled  in  all 
respects  any  that  I  had  seen  in  Asia.  We  were  conducted 
to  very  comfortable  quarters,  and  had  leisure  to  change  our 
garments,  and  take  a  ramble,  as  we  constantly  practised 
when  our  fatigue  was  not  excessive,  or  our  arrival  too  late. 

I  had  heard  very  much  of  the  bridge  pf  Capitanejo ;  it  had 
been  represented  to  me  as  if  it  was  a  new  wonder  of  the 
world ;  perhaps  this  exaggeration  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
our  admiration  fej\  short  of  this  general  opinion  in  the  town 
and  country  around :  it  was  held  forth  as  being  throMm  over 
the  river  where  it  was  unusually  wide,  deep,  and  rapid.  Had 
this  celebrity  been  qualified  by  referring. to  the  humble  state 
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of  all  the  arts,  obstructed  and  ci^  off  by.  Spanish  deare  of 
perpetuating  barbarism ;  had  it  been  ^wn  as  an  object  pro- 
duoed,  where  there  was  neither  science  nor  models  for  imi- 
tation ;  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  those  imf^eroents  which 
facilitate  and  finish  the  works  of  welKconducted  labour  ;  or 
bad  it  been  the  work  of  an  untutored  Indian,  though  siHl 
nowise  a  prodigy,  it  might  have  commanded  more  admira- 
tion ;  but  the  river  does  not  exceed  sevenQr  feet  in  breadth ; 
and,  instead  of  six  or  seven  fathomsi  it  was  not  more  than 
ten  feet  deep.  Though  the  torrent  which  must  pass  beneath 
it  in  the  wet  season  must  be  stupendous,  it  is  not  more  than 
about  a  fifth  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  which  enter  its  chan- 
nel  above  the  bridge,  as  the  bridge  is  not  distant  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  valley,  which  is  about  tliree  miles 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  two  miles  tHtxKL 

Capitanejo  is  on  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,  and  it  is  united  by  the  bridge  with  a  causeway 
well  formed,  having  flank  or  wing  walls  of  good  masomy, 
broad  and  inclining  oatward  as  you  approach  the  causeway, 
and  closing  as  the  bridge  is  approached.  There  was  skiU 
and  forecast,  and  labour  judiciously  applied  on  this  part  of 
the  work,  which  had  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  immediate  en* 
trance  upon  the  bridge ;  good  buttresses  of  stone- work  sus- 
tained the  walls  of  the  causeway,  and  the  road  on  the  surface 
was  excellent.  Having  gained  the  summit  of  the  causeway, 
the  entrance  to  the  bridge  is  closed  by  a  double  gate  of  good 
workmanlike  execution,  and  the  bridge  being  *'  well  housed^* 
with  a  competent  roof;  widiin  the  gates  are  apartments  fiv 
the  keepers*  I  think  it  was  a  media  fiir  every  unburdened 
mule  and  head  of  cattle,  that  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  ux 
and  a  quarter  cents^^laden  muks  paying  double*  The  mi* 
litary  and  members  of  the  government  are  exempted  fhwi 
toU,  and  no  doubt  the  religious  also. 

The  roof  over  the  bridge  was  constructed  in  a  good  plain 
style  of  carpentry,  that  betrB3/)ed  in  its  forms  a  foreign  land } 
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there  was  an  attempt  at  a  rough  facade  on  the  exterior  of 
both  sideS)  though  it  was  not  until  after  passing  midway,  or 
after  crossing  and  moving  out  of  the  line  of  its  prolongation, 
that  the  pediment  above  and  the  gallery -like  hand-rail  were 
seen  to  advantage,  and  the  principle  of  the  bridge  brought  to 
the  eye.  Another  gate  and  lodge  was  on  the  west  side,  and 
was  entered  from  another  cause- way ;  the  platform  or  path 
of  the  bridge  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  bridge  is  not  an  arch  of  wood  or  stone ;  the  piers  on- 
\y  arc  of  massy  stone,  well  wrought  into  masonry,  ten  feet 
above  the  water  level.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  stone  piers 
flcxjrs  of  the  most  durable  timbers  of  the  country  are  formed, 
the  squared  ends  side  by  ^de  projecting  over  the  ^tream^ 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches ;  another  floor  is  laid  upon  the 
first,  of  which  the  ends  projecting  over  the  first,  as  the  first 
project  beyond  the  stone  pier ;  a  third  still  projects  farther, 
until  the  he%ht  required  is  gained ;  and  the  like  process  on 
the  q>p06ite  side ;  the  courses  being  ten  or  twelve,  say  ten,. 
gives  a  projection  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  over  the  river; 
Beams  adapted  to  the  space  unoccupied  are  now  thrown 
acrc^s,  and  by  the  usual  sort  of  carpentry  the  whole  are  so  se- 
cured, that  the  superstructure  becomes  an  easy  ordinary 
work.  The  timbers,  of  which  the  ends  project,  being  very 
long  and  buried  in  a  bed  of  stone  and  mortar,  so  as  to  ex* 
elude  moisture  and  bind  them  in  their  position,  left  only 
the  wing^walla  and  the  braced  causeways  to  finish  the  work. 

The  workmanship  is  more  useful  than  elegant,  and  be- 
trays the  hand  of  a  European  carpenter,  who  in  his  rambles 
through  the  world,  discovered  that  with  very  moderate  me- 
chanical skill  he  could  render  great  benefit ;  though  his  suc- 
cess seems  to  have  turned  his  head,  having  abandoned  la- 
bour. I  understood  he  was  now  travelling  through  the  sur- 
rounding country  living  upoii  the  fame  of  the  bridge  of  Ca- 
(Htanejo,  and  is  looked  upon  much  in  the  same  light  as 
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Faust  the  printer,  who  it  was  bdieved  could  never  have  ac- 
complished such  works  without  the  aid  of  the  devil. 

The  utility  of  this  bridge  is  unquestionable,  as  the  toU 
'  testifies.  On  the  24th  JanOary  we  crossed  the  Capitanejo  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  o'clock,  and  proceeded  without  any  in- 
cident unusual,  until  we  halted  in  the  forest,  at  a  rivulet, 
where  we  reniained  some  time  in  the  delicious  shade ;  we 
were  again  on  our  way  towards  Suata  about  four  o'clock, 
when  the  sergeant,  whose  military  habits  had  made  his  eye  a 
perpetual  centinel,  discovered  a  sort  of  tartar-looking  cava- 
lier, or  outscout,  apparently  reconnoitring,  and  who,  upon 
obtaining  a  distinct  view  of  our  party,  took  to  his  ass's  heels 
and  scoured  the  plain,  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  the  val-; 
ley,  as  if  his  Pegasus,  like  that  of  Belerephon,  had  wings  ;  and 
in  truth  the  appearance  of  his  romero  floating  on  the  wind  ho- 
rizontally .behind,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  flying :  the 
sergeant  had  ^et  out  with  his  lance  couched,  the  very  mo- 
ment he  discovered  this  vidette^  but  he  lost  the  race,  and  he 
had  just  commenced  a  prognostic  of  some  danger,  when  an 
enemy,  of  "a  different  character  from  that  he  apprehendedi  ap- 
peared in  front,  and  spoiled  his  anticipation. 

A  cavalcade  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons  moved  towards  us, 
and  firom  among  them  the  Belerephon  who  had  excited  the 
sergeant^s  vigilance  rode  up,  and  enquired  for  me  by  name, 
intimating  that  the  curate,  and  alcalde,  and  the  principal 
citizens  of  Suata  had  come  to  escort  us  into  town,  and  pray 
our  company  to  an  entertainment.  The  curate  himself  now 
approached,  and  after  introductions  had  passed  round,  we 
moved  into  Suata,  bag  and  baggage,  in  the  midst  of  this  live- 
ly civic  train. 

We  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  curate,  a  cheerful  jolly 
gentleman,  without  any  of  the  starch  of  clerical  stiffness,  and 
as  we  found,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  without  any  of  that  in- 
solent austerity,  which  so  ill  becomes  a  .Christian  pastor,  and 
casts  a  gloom  over  moments  that  cannot  be  rationally  taken 
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from  human  happSneas,  and  wherever  practised,  oc  by  whatever 
.  sect,  agafaist  another,  or  their  educated  opinions,  is  always  a 
pvoof  of  superstkton  in  him  who  is  capable  of  displaying  it. 
Had  we  been  his  richest  and  most  bountiful  parishioners 
he  could  not  have  treated  us  more  kindly,  from  whom  he 
had  notluiig  to  expect* 

We  were  at  our  ease  in  a  moment ;  several  citizens,  men 
of  good  umelligcnce,  formed  a  litde  assemblage,  and  the  cu- 
lMe>  who  was  more  conversant  on  human  affairs  ancient  and 
recent,  than  might  have  been  expected  in  so  remote  a  quarter 
of'tbe  Andes,  and  especially  so  near  Capitanejo,  which  looked 
like  that  chaos  which  was  at  the  beginning,  and  is  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the.  world. 

The  country  here  had  a  very  different  aspect,  and  a  little 
cntbtiMasm  and  a  little  imagination  well  mixed  up,  might 
make  out  of  it  a  better  paradise  than  some  ingenious  men 
have  heretofore  demonstrated.  The  air  was  exhilarating,  the 
country  rich  and  blooming,  and  every  one  solicitous  to  oblige 
us ;  we  were  conducted  into  a  commodious  and  well^fur- 
nished  apartment,  where  we  found  glass  windows,  and  a  table 
spread  with  snow-white  damask,  and  an  ample  and  luxurious 
feast.  The  table  was  exacdy  full ;  and,  although  the  curate 
was  abstemious  himself,  he  put  about  die  bottle  of  excellent 
Canary  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  gave  some  compli- 
mentary  and  some  political  toasts,  and  appeared  as  full  of  en- 
joyment  as  if  he  partook  himself  of  the  circling  glass.  He 
had  appropriated  some  sweet  wines,  real  sack,  for  the  Sefto- 
pita  Amerieofuit  as  he  called  Elizabeth ;  and  for  us  all  no  en- 
tertainment could  be  more  timely,  nor  more  agreeable,  from 
the  kindness  with  which  it  was  given.  We  enjoyed  it  the 
more  upon  contrasting  the  present  with  our  passage  over  the 
short  roof,  and  over  the  wall  of  the  freestone  well,  and  (I 
was  going  to  say)  the  infernal  regions  of  Capitanejo;  but 
tliese  recollections  soon  fled  before  our  present  enjoyments, 
and  ^  our  good  spirits :  our  pleasure  had  not  flagged  when 
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the  coffee  appeared  in  social  style,  foUoirtd  Jpsf  dhocolate  in 
freshness  and  fragrance  ;  and  so  we  sipped  and  chiitpd  till  it» 
was  near  nine ;  and  if  Elizabeth  had  not  unwittingly  yawned, 
which  the  attentive  curate  translated  into  a  signal  for  retirit)g>  I 
think  I  should  have  been  apt  to  have  sat  till  midnight*  It  Mfas 
a  twO'Story  house,  and  the  curate  himself  led  and  jplaoed  w 
in  the  separate  but  contiguous  rooms  that  had  been  prepared 
for  us.  Every  convenience  diat  could  be  found  in  an  opulent 
house  in  Philadelphia,  we  found  here;  excellent  iieather  beda^ 
and  sheeting,  napkins,  basons,  soap,  brushes,  mirrors,  &c. 

We  rose  at  seven  o'clock  em  the  26th  of  January,  and  a 
breakfast  awaited  us  with  the  kind  gratulations  of  the.  wor- 
thy priest ;  we  had  trays  of  fine  and  various  fruit,  co&e  and 
chocolate,  fine  white  bread,  sponge  cake,  and  the  never-fiuling 
sweetmeats.  It  being*  Sunday,  while  our  host  was  at  prayers^ 
we  made  an  inspection  of  our-  wardrobes  and;  a  change  of 
apparel,  which  our  comfortable  close  apartments  enabled  us 
to  do  at  leisure,  and  we  spent  the  day  most  agreeably. 

We  left  Suata,  accompanied  by  our  good  curate  and 
friends,  who  escorted  us  into  town,  and  parted  with  them  at 
ten.  The  sei^eant  said  he  should  be  content  to  live  at  Suata 
a  couple  of  months ;  but  at  the  moment,  he  descried  another 
Tartar,  who,  after  seeing  us,  made  a  flight  across  the  fields 
like  his  predecessor,  and  soon  after  the  whole  municipality  of 
'  Susacon  approached  :  after  salutations,  we  pursued  our  way 
to  the  lofty,  open,  airy  town  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  dope : 
the  curate  was  advanced  in  years  and  unable  to  ride,  but  sent 
his  gratulations,  and  the  alcalde,  Senor  Caldertm^  as  he  had 
to  himself  all  the  honour,  determined  to  share  it  with  his 
wife,  a  lovely  buxom  gentlewoman,  tall  ibut  full,  about 
thirty -four  years  of  age,  and  fair,  and  in  as  full  roseate  bloom 
as  any  Hibernian  mountain  nymph.  She  had  two  sister9>  and 
two  younger  daughters. like  Iierself;  and  the  honest  alcalde 
seemed  to  feel  his  delight  doubled  by  the  pleasure  so  mani- 
fest in  the  countenances  of  his  really -charming  wife  afid  their 
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female  friends.  I  fdt  not  a  little  pleasure  myself  at  seeing 
•this  fine  group,  and  their  innocent  and  fond  curiosity;  they 
were  never  tired  of  conversing  and  examining  Elizabeth, 
whose  cheeks  here  found  rivals ;  and  they  tittered  with  open 
eyes  of  suiprise  and  delight,  when  told  that  all  the  seftoritas 
(young  ladies)  of  North  America  were  of  the  same  comfdex- 
ion..  ^^  O  madrede^kasP^  exclaimed  the  girls,  and  they  blushed 
and  apdogised  for  their  incredulity.  The  good  lady  of  the 
house  had  left,  the  young  folks  together,  and  I  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  which  was  considerable,  it  being  muster  day  of 
the  militia.  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  appearance  of  these 
comely,  weU-clad,  cWn,  cheerful,  and  orderly  peasantry,  with 
those  I  had  seen  in  other  towns,  such  as  Truxillo,  Valeria,  Sec. 
Indeed  there  is  a  striking  di&rence  between  the  appearance 
of  the  people  in  Venezuela  add  Cundinamarca :  the  change  is 
evident  htUxt  leaving  Venezuela,  for,  after  reaching  Mucha- 
chees,  the  country  presents  ,on  the  plains  more  catde,  better 
farmers'  houses,  and  a  cheerful  people.  The  war  had  desolated 
Venezuela  so  much  more  than  New  Granada,  that  it  is  seen  in 
the  visages  as  well  as  in  the  houses  and  apparel  of  the  people. 

The  officers  of.  the  militia,  chosen  by  themselves,  did  not 
exceed  their  just  authority.  The  sound  of  the  bugle  brouglit 
them  into  line  of  double  files.  They  had  but  very  few  mus- 
kets, but  they  had  *^  the  queen  of  weapons,''  the  lance,  in 
abundance ;  they  looked  very  well,  but  did  not 'move,  which 
I  regretted.  The  population  here  was  taller  than  usual  else- 
where :  the  good  lady  was  herself  tall ;  and  the  female  specta- 
tors were  fair  and  rosy -cheeked. 

The  alcalde  introduced  me  to  several  of  his  relatives,  as  if  I 
liad  been  also  one  of  his  relatione;  and  by  the  time  the  muster 
was  over,  about  two. o'clock,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner ; 
we  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  interesting  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  the  table  was  long,  well-covered,  and  the  seats  full. 
It  seems  an  entertainment  had  been  prepared  the  preceding 
day^  but  our  spending  Sunday  at  Suata  had  marred  that 
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purpose ;  but  time  only  was  lost.  The  good  lady  did  the 
honours  of  her  table  with  the  simple  dignity  and  ease  that 
marked  her  appearance  when  I  first  saw  her ;  every  one  was 
attended  to  ;  and  as  she  was  aware  that  certain  products,  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States,  were  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  the  road,  slie  had  been  at  her  dairy,  and 
presented  us  with  some  fine  pale-gold-coloured  butter,  equal 
to  any  the  Phibdelphia  market  affi)rds.  It  was  a  whim  thai 
induced  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  form  it  into  an  imitation 
of  the  shape  of  a  cow,  and  so  it  was  placed  before  us.  The 
butter  was  of  the  finest  flavour,  as  its  appearance  indicated^ 
and  we  used  it  with  sliced  bread,  and  the  hearts  o(  the  best 
celery.  The  good  lady  and  her  female  friends  were  delight* 
ed  with  Elizabeth,  as  she  was  with  them,  their  manners  were 
so  unafitcted  and  ingenuous :  they  threatened  to  overload  her 
with  sweetmeats  and  other  articles  that  were  transportable, 
preserved  fruits,  ginger,  citrons,  oranges,  limes,  and  half  a 
dozen  small  pots,  of  which  we  did  not  know  more  of  the  con- 
tents than  their  excellence.  These  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  sergeant,  with  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  he  was  true 
to  his  trust ;  for  our  first  knowledge  of  their  possession  was 
on  a  paramo,  where  there  was  no  opportunity  of  procuring 
refreshments,  which  made  the  kindness  of  the  charming  fa- 
mily of  the  alcalde  of  Susacon  of  tenfold  value. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  process  of  the  dairy  in 
the  preparation  of  butter,  at  Susacon,  and  other  places.  The 
milk,  kept  in  pans  of  the  country  manufacture,  is  skimmed  of 
the  cream  in  the  usual  way ;  it  is  transferred  to  a  round 
earthen  pot,  which  is  suspended  by  cords  so  as  to  be  swung, 
and  jerked,  and  agitated,  till  the  butter  is  separated,  and 
taken  out  carefully,  placed  in  clean  cotton  cloths,  and  com- 
pressed till  the  milk  is  entirely  extracted ;  but  the  economy 
of  salting  appears  not  to  be  known,  or  not  to  be  regarded,  as 
there  is  a  general  prejudice  against  salt,  though  I  understood 
that  prejudice  to  be  giving  way  very  much.     In  other  parts 
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of  the  couilby  I  have  understood,  that  butter  is  produced  by: 
a  more  rude  process,  the  cream  being  put  into  a  leather 
bag;,  and  shaken  till  the  etfect  is  produced.  The  churn  and 
staff,  and  the  rcvolving-phum,  are  unknown  where  I  have 
been.  I  have  often  wished  that  it  was  within  my  power  to 
pieaent  some  perfect  utensils  of  this  kind  to  the  amiable  fa- 
mily, as  an  evidence  of  the  gratitude  of  which  then:  kind- 
ness has  left  a  deep  impressicm. 

We  broke  away  from  these  charming  and  kind  people 
about  half  past  three  o'clock,  much  ag^nst  their  wishes  and 
endeavours  to  detain  us  at  least  a  week  ;  and  it  is  question* 
able  whether  the  parting  did  not  overbalance,  in  painful 
feeling,  the  gratification  of  an  intimacy,  which,  though  so 
short,  was  delightful  and  honourable  to  the  human  heart. 
The  curate  of  Saliva^  who  had  expected  us  two  days  be* 
fore,  had  come  to  Susacon  in  search  oi  us,  and  now  accom* 
panied  us  to  his  parish.  As  we  approached  Sativa,  the  cor. 
poration  came  out  to  receive  us,  and  as  we  entered  the  vil- 
lage, a  group  of  young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  presented 
themselves  to  receive  the  Sefiarita  Americana^  of  whose  ap« 
proach  they  had  somehow  heard  three  or  four  days  preceding.. 
Where  the  young  ladies  are,  the  gentlemen  will  follow,  and 
their  salutations  were.  Viva  la  RepubUca  Americana !  Viva 
Bolivar!  Viva!  ^n;a/-~for,  unless  Bolivar  be  associated 
with  every  festive  act,  the  act  is  incomplete.  It  was  some 
time  after  five  o'clock  when  we  entered  Sativa.  Our  halt  oa 
Sunday  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  good  peo- 
ple, and  preparations  had  been  made  for  our  entertainment, 
of  which  we  had  the  evidence  on  our  arrival.  A  spacious 
table,  covered  with  damask  cloths,  viands  in  great  abun* 
dance  and  variety,  alternating  with  bouquettes  of  pinks  of  un* 
usual  tints  and  magnitude,  and  whose  perfume  mixed  with 
that  of  the  jessamine  and  rose,  and  other  flowers  of  great 
beauty,  which  were  strangers  to  me,  impregnated  the  air. 
Fruit,  pastry,  wines,  red  and  white,  were  abundant  and  ex- 
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cellenty  and  the  worthy  curate,  who  was  not  feared  by  his  pa« 
rishioners,  and  who  mingled  in  the  spirit  of  equality  with 
the  crowds  that  were  drawn  hither  to  see  the  sights  sat 
with  usy  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  conviviality  of  the  en* 
tcrtainment  he  had  prepared  for  ufe. 

It  is  proper  once  for  all  to  state,  that  in  the  wh<rie  course 
of  this  kindness  and  honour  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  on 
us,  we  had  no  expense  to  incur;  that  die  generosity  was 
spontaneous,  and  bad  its  compensation  in  its  own  grateful- 
ness, and  our  comfort  and  gratification. 

On  the  28th,  escorted  as  before,  we  left  Sativa  :  the  prac- 
tice of  ^^  doing  good  by  stealth,''  of  which  we  had  many  ex- 
amples, as  well  as  at  Susacon,  was  here  practised  upon  us 
also.  The  curate  had  caused  a  very  fine  turkey  to  be  roast- 
ed, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  sergeant,  who  was  told,  that 
in  a  few  hours  after  our  departure  we  should  have  a  paramo 
to  pass,  which  would  give  a  better  relish  to  our  dinner.  I 
soon  experienced  the  sensation  of  hunger  on  the  rough, 
winding,  and  steep  passages,  and,  when  we  had  descended  to 
the  plain,  I  was  agreeably  surprized  on  alighting  at  the  hamlet 
of  Ttenrey^  by  the  appearance  of  die  roast  turkey,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  of  which  two  accompanied  the  good  curate's 
providence. 

Though  the  roads,  if  paths  for  which  art  had  done  no- 
thing can  be  properly  so  called,  were  rugged  and  precip* 
tous,  the  atmosphere  in  this  day's  journey  was  warm,  but  not 
oppressive ;  population  appeared  to  be  considerable ;  and  as 
no  very  high  mountains  appeared,  perhaps,  as  Humboldt  says, 
because  "  the  Andes  were  beneath  our  feet,"  the  verdure 
all  around  was  uninterrupted ;  there  were  indeed  no  level 
tracts,  but  hill  and  dale,  and  many  dwellings,  and  number- 
less Cattle,  were  seen  m  every  direction.  The  population  and 
dress,  which  changed  from  light  to  dark  near  Muchadiees, 
and  again  became  lighter  in  the  warmer  valleys,  between 
that  place  and  Pamplona,  where  colours  became  sombre  and 
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clothing  warmer,  on  diis* route  hadjassdmed  a  medium;  the 
body  clothing  being  generally  light,  but  never  separated 
from  some  warmer  garment,  which  was  worn  in  the  cool 
air  of  the  morning,  or  put  on  with  the  setting  light  of  tlie 
evening,  t 
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Thelitre  of  Bolivar's  greatest  trhiiliph — an  intelligent  fellow-traveller-^deas  of 
the  Ifoscas  nation— metaphysical  notions— *a  vast  ckasni  in  the  Cordillera  ^a 
work  of  human  labour— traditions — Serinza — Spanish  desolation — another 
Tartar  rt'cfe/^^— cavalcade — alcalde — meet  a  Caracas  acquaintance — traits  of 
the  people— entertainment-^posttion. of  Serinza— departure — the  paramo  fer- 
^  tile— -aapUng  fences— ploughing^-M.  Mollien,  a  French  traveller— his  views 
contrasted — extravagant  mistakes — hypochondria — anecdotes  of  M.  Mollien 
— ^patriotism  and  generosity  of  the  people  of  Serinza-— the  white  heron — cats 
metamorphosed  into  warming  pans. 

I  .  .         . 

THfi  Country  around  us  anidl  over  wjhich  we  were  passing, 
.at  this  moment  possesses  a' celebrity  which  belongs  alike  tp 
-aboriginal  traditions  and  more  recent  history.  To  the  right, 
south  aiid  west  of  our  route,  lay  before  os  the  plains  of  So- 
.gamoso,  and  from  Paypa  to  the  marshes  of  Vargas,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Tunja,  to  Boyacca,  is  the  theatre  of  that  series  of 
military  operations,  which  followed  Bolivar'3  astonishing 
passage  of  the  Andes  from  Mantecal,  and  terminated  at  once 
the  hopes  of  Spain  at  Boyacc^.  Here  the  issue  was  decided 
that  established  the  seat  of  the  republic  in  the  centre  of  the 
Andes,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean.  A  plain*look* 
lag  country  gentleman  travelling  on  the  same  route  towards 
•iSb-m^rc^,. entered  into  discourse  as  we  rode  along  the  plat* 
form  of  one  of  those  singularly  formed  and  sublime  summits. 
.He  was  conversant  in  traditions,  and  drew  my  attention  to  the 
plain  of  Sogamoso,  which,  though  not  very  distinctly  visible, 
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was  perceptible  in  the  distance  like  a  vast  field  with  a  low 
dark  mound  at  its  extremity.  He  mentioned  some  bstances 
of  the  institutions  of  the  natives^  as  be  considered,  indicative 
of  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  was  usually  allowed 
by  European  writers ;  I  urged  that  their  superstitions  were 
rather  adverse  to  the  idea  of  much  refinement,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  certain  arts,  and  above  all  the  want  of  inxi ;  and 
urged  that  high  refinement,  such  as  reason  and  humanity 
would  inculcate,  was  not  to  be  expected  where  the  arts  did 
Aot  also  flourish.  I  confess  I  spoke  rather  from  a  desire  to  beci- 
vil  and  sociable,  than  with  any  other  view,  unless  it  was  that  I 
found  some  difficulty  from  a  yet  deficient  readiness  or  want  of 
confidence  in  my  power  of  communicating  my  ideas  in  a  lan- 
guage of  which  my  knowledge  was  more  incidental  than  stu- 
died. He  descanted  on  the  high  civilization  of  the  Moscas,  the 
works  they  had  accomplished,  the  artificial  nature  of  their  chro- 
nology, and  the  progress  they  made,  compared  with  other  na- 
tive nations  ;  that  they  were  clothed  in  fabrics  of  their  own 
manufacture ;  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  gold,  copper, 
and  lead,  if  not  of  silver ;  and  it  was  supposed  of  tin ;  that 
they  had  many  refinements  in  the  furniture  of  theiv  temples, 
and  domestic  economy  ;  and  that  their  agriculture  was  ex- 
tensive and  methodically  carried  on.  I  ventured  to  remark 
that  in  some  of  their  institutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Feru- 
vians  and  Mexicans,  I  could  perceive  very  remarkable  coin- 
cidences with  different  sects  of  the  Hindus ;  that  the  Mex- 
icans appeared  to  resemble  the  worshippers  of  Seib  or  Chiven^ 
which  was  a  system  of  demoniacal  terror,  and  that,  like  the 
early  Jews,  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices ;  that  the  Peru- 
vians resembled  the  worshippers  of  Vichenouy  the  Genius  of 
good,  the  Preserver ;  and  that  the  Moscas  were  an  interme- 
diate sect,  who  had  discarded  human  sacrifice  in  the  detail, 
and  had  only  preserved  it  in  rare  cases,  and  in  all  other  rites 
were  very  much  like  some  worshippers  of  Fichenou.  How 
they  could  come  .to  derive  their  systems,  I  did  not  pretend 
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to  premise ;  nor  were  my  ideas,  on  this  subject,  peculiarly 
mine. 

*^  Ah  1  senor !  said  he,  religion  is  constitutional,  to  a  being 
who  knows  nothing  but  what  he  sees — understands  it  very 
little — ^and  knows  nothing  of  the  cause,  or  the  purpose,  or 
the  end  of  his  being.  His  exbtence  is  a  mystery,  and  he  is 
therefore  prone  to  mystery  himself.  The  Moscas  who  oc- 
cupied those  plains,  had  the  same  natural  faculties  as  all 
others  of  the  human  species — and  some  among  them  found 
out,  that  they  could  be  governed  by  fear — and  they  set  up 
chimeras  to  supply  the  means  by  which  they  could  hold  the 
less  discerning  in  subjection."  But  I  observed,  they  had 
also  called  in  the  agency  of  hope.  "  O  sir,"  sai^  he, "  hope 
is  only  the  offspring  of  fear ;  hope  has  no  existence  alone ; 
it  may  be-  the  illusion  of  the  miserable,  upon  whom  fear  has 
already  laid  its  heavy  manacles :  but  where  there  is  happi- 
ness there  can  be  no  occasion  for  hope ;  like  that  of  its  oppo- 
site— ^the  presence  of  hope  is  already  realized." 

I  found  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  him,  and  am 
not  very  certain  that  I  have  exactly  expressed  his  sentiments, 
but  I  was  not  a  lit^e  suprised  to  hear  them  from  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Andes — he  drew  my  attention  to  a  remarkable 
opening  in  a  distant  raiige  of  the  cordillera  on  our  left — it  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  as  if  a  large  space  of  the  mountain  had  been 
sawn  across,  in  a  line  very  steep  and  sharply  defined,  at  two 
places,  to  appearance,  which  was  at  a  great  distance,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  apart,  and  the  intermediate  mountain  complete- 
ly removed ;  I  expressed  my  impression  to  him.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  it  is  precisely  what  you  have  supposed  it  to  be ; 
there  is  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  superstition  ;  but  it  is  al- 
so a  proof  of  the  vastness  of  the  population  which  once  oc- 
cupied those  regions — immense  as  it  may  appear,  that  ex- 
cavation is  the  work  of  human  labour  ;  that  is  only  a  path 
opened  to  the  plains,  and  it  is  but  the  intersecting  point  of 
an  inclined  plain  which  is  continued  four  hundred  miles  into 
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the  LlanoSy  and  of  which  the  counterpart  is  on  the  other  aide 
of  this  mountain,  which,  though  not  of  such  magnitude,  ex* 
tends  into  that  plain  of  Sogomosa,  which  is  now  of  such 
charming  temperature,  though  tradition  has  represented  it  as 
before  entirely  sterile.  By  the  construction  of  new  moun^ . 
tains,  and  changing  the  direction  of  the  old,  numerous 
streams  have  been  dispersed  over  regions  before  sterile,  and 
which  are  now  rich,  and  fruitful,  and  salubrious." 

These  circumstances  were  entirely  new  to  me — and,  I 
confess,  doubtful ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  decorous  to 
dispute  wliat  he  gave  only  as  tradition.  The  work  he  de- 
scribed appeared  too  much  for  human  hands  to  perform, 
though  I  could  not  but  frequently  remark,  on  looking  at  the 
aspects  around,  that  those  sports  of  nature  have  certainly  some- 
thing like  the  appearance  of  order,  method,  and  art.  I  in- 
quired as  to  the  supposed  author,  or  chief,  who  directed  these 
great  works.  He  said  **  the  tradition  attributes  them  to  a 
Zupa^  named  Sojamuje^  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  po- 
litical and  sacerdotal  chief;  and  he  was  a  descendant  of  Bo^ 
chicha^^ — and  he  added,  he  is  considered  as  either  Noah  or 
Addm^  I  know  not  which.  The  nation  v^s  called  Miskayas 
or  Mozcas,  and  were  here  when  the  Spaniards  arrived ;  they 
were  reputed  to  have  expelled  a  race  less  civilized,  but  had 
taken  up  the  religious  system  of  those  they  had  superseded, 
and  had  erected  numerous  splendid  temples,  which  the  Span- 
iards found  when  they  invaded  the  country,  and  who  over- 
threw  and  destroyed  them — vindicating,  as  they  said,  the 
cause  of  God — as  if  God  stood  in  need  of  human  vindica- 
tors ;  but  their  zeal,  Senor,  was  only  the  corner-stone  of 
their  avarice — and  that  zeal  which  consigned  the  poor  Moz- 
cas to  the  flames,  only  to  enrich  the  oppressors  with  the 
gold  which  embellished  those  structures."  He  added  that 
**  the  tradition  states,  and  it  is  another  evidence  of  the  civili- 
lization  and  numbers  of  this  native  nation,  that  the  confla- 
gration made  of  their  temples  by  the  Spaniards,  liad  not 
ceased  at  the  end  of  five  years !" 
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We  were  now  approaching  the  defiles  which  lead  into  the 
plains  of  Serinza,  and  our  communicative  fellow-traveller 
took  a  path  mote  southi  while  we  continued  our  route  south- 
west. I  took  his  information  as  he  had  given  it,  but  as  I 
had  not  made  any  note  of  it  till  we  reached  Santa  Rosa, 
much  of  what  he  said  escaped  me,  and  I  omit  more  which 
I  am  not  suiEciently  satisfied  that  I  understood,  and,  as  it 
was  of  an  unusually  bold  cast  of  thought,  I  do  not  wish  to 
risk  misapprehension.  It  struck  me  that  if  this  long,  artifi- 
cial, inclined  plane,  really  existed,  that  Bolivar  must  have 
known  it,  and  made  it  his  route  from  Mantecal  in  1819,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  Paramo  of  Chisga. 

We  cohtinued  to  wind  through  the  mazes  of  the  moun- 
tains, their  abrupt  bluSs,  their  rocky  ravines,  and  the  flow  of 
innumerable  rivulets  prattling  over  the  pebbles.  We  at 
length  reached  a  more  tranquil,  and  deep,  and  broader  stream^ 
which  came  lingering  along  to  meet  us,  as  the  plain  of  Se- 
rinza  opened  before  us.  The  space  was  so  extensive  that 
the  paramos  in  the  distance  north* west  and  west,  seemed 
dimiiiished,  and  stood  like  stacks  of  grain  in  groups.  The 
plain  spread  broadly  to  the  west,  and  some  beautiful  rivulets 
stole  along  in  broad  meanders.  Here  and  there  were  patch- 
es of  verdant  grass,  and  again  tufts  of  rank  marsh  grass  and 
rushes,  among  which  were  seen  the  gray-bittern,  but  more 
numerously,  the  snow  white-heron,  marching  like  a  grena- 
dier, in  grave  and  regular  cadence ;  slowly  lifting  its  long 
leg,  distending  and  planting  it  abruptly,  looking  to  the  right 
and  left  the  while,  as  if  dressing  by  a  guide  on  the  flank  of  a 
platoon. 

To  the  left  of  the  plain  over  which  our  road  lay,  there 
appeared  a  scene  of  desolation  : — ^pita  walls,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  are  the  common  fences  and  bounds  of 
rich  plantations,  usually  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  capped 
with  stones.  After  some  four  or  five  miles  along  the  sk  irt 
of  the  plain,  in  a  south  direction,  we  were  intercepted  by 
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these  pita  walls,  which  crossed  the  whole  plain  in  an  oblique 
direction,  about  two  points  south  of  west ;  here  we  entered 
upon  a  spacious  causeway,  thirty  feet  broad,  with  ditches 
on  each  side,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  flowing  water ; 
beyond  the  ditches  pita  walls,  from  which  other  walls  issued 
in  various  angles,  forming  the  bounds  of  fields  wont  to  be 
covered  by  rich  harvests,  but  which  the  armies  of  Spain  bad 
consigned  to  sterility  and  ruin.  The  walls  of  houses,  whose 
ruins  spoke  their  former  amplitude,  were  every  where  visi- 
ble ;  we  had  not  yet  seen  a  glimpse  of  Serinza ;  we  ap- 
proached more  near  the  Sierra  on  the  west  side,  but  the  long 
causeway  and  the  long  pita  walls  appeared  still  to  promise 
no  end.  Here  and  there  a  chasm  in  the  wall  had  been  made 
by  the  unregulated  stream,  which  had  been  visibly  directed 
by  art  over  an  immense  surface,  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion ;  the  wantonness  of  the  enemy,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  damage,  aggravated  the  ruin  by  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  mend  or  repair  works  which  had  been  produced 
only  by  great  opulence,  and  many  years  of  systematic  labour. 

While  we  were  ambling  along  this  endless  causeway, 
amidst  these  apparently  interminable  ruins,  the  sergeant  de- 
scried another  Tartar  a-head,  and  put  his  spur  to  his  mule 
to  speak  him  ;  but  in  vain :  as  soon  as  he  reconnoitered  and 
perceived  a  lady  in  company,  instead  of  passing  along  the 
route  which  we  were  going,  he  broke  into  a  gap  in  the  an- 
gle of  a  wall,  and  was  seen  flying  along  the  plain  diagonally, 
and  leading  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  a  glimpse 
of  which  only  we  yet  saw.  Having  gained  the  point  at 
which  the  outscout  entered,  we  had  to  travel  along  the  mar- 
gin  of  a  very  fine  rapid  stream,  sufficient  to  supply  ten  thou- 
sand mills  with  water-power. 

Very  soon  a  numerous  cavalcade  appeared,  with  which  we 
were  instantly  in  contact — the  alcalde  complimented  us  on 
our  arrival,  and  made  introductions  to  the  notables  of  the  place 
followed  :  we  proceeded  on  to  Serinza.    The  military  com- 
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mandanty'  who  was  a  cdonel  of  militia,  received  us  as  we 
entered  the  town,  and  our  quarters  were  a  matter  of  amica- 
ble contention.  We  had  not  advanced  quite  to  the  town, 
when  we  recognised  some  officers  in  the  Colombian  uniform, 
on  horseback,  dashing  towards  us  in  the  desperate  style  of 
riding  so  common  in  Colombia ;  it  was  Colonel  Lyster, 
and  five  other  officers  of  the  Irish  legion,  on  their  way 
to  join  the  army  under  General  Urdaneta.  Lyster  was 
from  the  same  county  in  Ireland  as  General  Devereux, 
(Wexford,)— he  had  served  in  the  British  army  in  Spaip, 
and  with  the  experience  of  war  had  acquired  the  fluent  use 
of  the  Castiltan  language — after  the  peace  in  Europe,  he 
pursued  his  profession  to  Colombia,  where  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter hardships  and  endurances  to  which  the  soldier  of  Eu- 
rope is  an  entire  stranger,  besides  the  common  perils  and 
privations'  incident  to  war.  I  had  experienced  his  kindness 
at  Caracas,  and  we  were  gratified  at  meeting  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Andes,  as  if  we  had  been  both  from  the  banks  of  the 
Barro.  Military  life  had  not  diminished  his  national  viva- 
city ;  he  was  warm-hearted,  brave  as  gallant,  busy  every  mo- 
ment of  life,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  he  had  resolved 
never  to  lose  happiness  for  an  instant — heedless  of  the  past, 
and  reckless  of  the  future;  at  home  every  where; — ^the 
grave  priest  unpursed  his  gravity,  and  the  lively  Sefiorita 
laughed  outright  at  his  sprightliness  and  unceasing  gaiety. 
Sometimes  indeed,  the  habits  of  command  in  Spain  were 
visibly  breaking  over  occasion,  but  it  was  the  experienced 
observer  only,  who  could  trace  the  habit  to  the  tone  and 
the  terms  of  expression. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  awaited  us  here,  where,  by 
the  same  unexplained  means  as  elsewhere,  our  approach  was 
anticipated.  The  population  of  Serinza  were  more  plain 
than  gay  in  their  attire,  which,  though  it  was  warm  as  we 
rode  along,  must  be  cool  in  the  night.  Their  kindness, 
though  not  so  interesting  as  at  Susacon,  was  very  impres- 
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'st¥e ;  tbey  appeared  like  quakers  in  tlieir  plainneiss  and  aim* 
plicity,  but  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  festivity  with 
aa  much  gtee  as  other  people,  notwithstanding  their  grave 
babita.  Our  visit  certainly  afforded  them  much  gratification ; 
and  the  concourse  of  both  sexes  at  the  house  of  the  com* 
mandant,  where  we  lodged,  was  numerous,  and  afforded  a 
most  excellent  specimen  of  the  materials  which  are  to  supply 
future  citizens  to  the  republic.  Though  we  were  not  very 
much  fatigued,  we  thought  it  due  to  our  hospitable  enter- 
tvncrs,  not  to  keep  it  up  late;  and  we  contrived,  with  the 
aid  of  our  friend  Colonel  Lyster,  to  separate,  so  that  we 
went  io  rest  by  ten  o'clock. 

Having  already  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  the  plain,  and 
the  ruins  of  former  extensive  plantations,  it  may  be  proper 
to  notice  its  position.  The  town,  which  consists  of  houses 
of  a  single  story,  resembles  Gritja  in  its  distribution  and 
extent,  die  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  new  churches, 
many  scattered  cottages  on  the  extremities  and  between  the 
mountains,  which  are  on  the  rear  or  west  side  of  the  town. 
The  impression  all  along  made  by  the  appearance  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  west  side,  from  the  plains,  was  that  while 
the  plains  were  progressively  more  elevated,  the  mountains 
became  progressively  lower ;  and  this  impression  I  felt  after 
passing  Mendoza,  with  very  little  variation.  The  mountain 
behind  Serinza  appeared  lower  than  the  hills  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Guayra  at  Caracas ;  and  the  town  not  half  a 
mHe  from  tlieir  base,  but,  like  the  plains  generally,  it  in- 
clined, from  the  mountain  foot,  gently  tovirards  the  ground 
watered  by  so  many  abundant  rivulets,  and  made  remarka- 
ble by  its  endless  ruin  of  pita  walls. 

The  continuation  of  the  road  over  a  not  very  lofty  moun« 
tain  is  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  we  left  Serinza  on  the 
28th,  escorted  by  our  friends  of  the  municipality,  and  Colo- 
nel Lyster  and  his  friends,  who  were  on  their  route  to  join 
the  army  under  Urdaneta,  and  parted  with  us  two  miles  out 
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of  town.  The  paramo  of  Serinza  presented,  contrary  to  the 
usual  features  of  paramos,  a  succession  of  beautiful  slopes, 
surrounded  by  plains,  in  pasture,  covered  with  countless 
flocks  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  lK)rses,  and  mules ;  clumps 
of  foliage,  bearing  the  appearance  of  orchards,  with  culd* 
vated  fields  adjacent.  The  forests  seemed  to  have  retired 
to  the  hills,  leaving  the  black  and  chocolate-coloured  loam 
to  tempt  the  ploughman's  courtship.  There  were  some 
fences  here  and  there,  seeming  to  be  intended  to  keep  out 
sheep  or  horses ;  and,  as  we  passed  some  of  them,  on  our 
route,  we  found  them  composed  of  saplings,  sunk  in  the 
earth,  at  about  six  inches  apart,  held  below  by  bandages  of 
bejuca^  interlaid  in  five  or  six  strands,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground ;  another  band,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  and  the  saplings  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
higher^  perfectly  firm,  and  more  efiective  than  our  best 
Pennsylvania  post  and  rail. 

Seeing  a  plough  at  work  on  one  of  those  beautiful  slopes, 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  which  a  single  ploughman,  with  a  ^ 
pair  of  bullocks,  was  preparing  to  redeem  from  nature,  and 
Ixing  into  productiveness,  I  suffered  my  party  to  go  on,  and 
rode  up  to  the  husbandman,  whose  track  lay  towards  the 
road  ;  he  stopped  his  team,  and  we  entered  into  discourse* 
The  plough  was  my  principal  object,  and  the  manner  of  its 
application.  It  was  very  simple ;  art  had  done  very  little  for 
it.  It  was  a  single  piece  of  timber,  which  natiu'e  had  bent 
in  such  a  line,  that,  while  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet 
lay  along  the  ground,  the  remainder  rose  in  about  an  angle 
of  forty  degrees,  forming  a  single  handle.  On  the  part  which 
lay  along  the  ground,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  had  been  dove* 
tailed  into  the  side  of  the  shaft,  with  a  very  small  inclination 
obliquely  forward  beneath,  and  not  longer  than  four  or  five 
inches.  This  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet  from  the  head 
of  the  beam,  served  as  a  eouker ;  indeed  it  served  all  the 
purposes,  for  there  was  no  soil-board,  nor  any  thing  that  indi- 
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cated  the  turning  up  of  a  sod  or  deep  ploughing*  The  e^th 
was  but'indifierently  scratched^  though  not  always  conceal- 
ing the  short  grass.  A  hole  in  the  front  of  the  beam  re- 
ceived two  ropes  of  cow-hide,  whose  other  extremities  were 
wound  round  the  horns  of  the  pair  of  noble  cattle  which 
dragged  along  this  rude  plough ;  it  differs  in  nothing  but 
being  larger,  and  the  Cattle  much  larger,  than  the  plough  of 
Hindustan,  and  that  of  Egypt. 

The  paisano  was  very  inqubitive,  and  heard  my  account 
of  our  ploughs  with  attention,  and,  with  a  pencil,  I  gave 
him  a  rough  sketch,  and  explained  the  power  gained  by  two 
handles  in  directing  the  line  of  the  furrow ;  the  uses  of  the 
soil-board,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  sod.  He  expressed 
a  wish,  if  it  were  possible^  to  obtain  an  American  plough.  I 
gave  him  a  side  sketch,  and  a  separate  sketch  of  the  coulter, 
and  the  soil-board.  He  prayed  me  to  recall  my  friends,  and 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  him ;  he  had  a  very  good  wife,  he 
said,  who  would  love  the  Senorita.  I  excused  myself,  and 
thanked  him.  He  was  very  curious  about  America,  and 
having  about  me  two  small  books  I  gave  them  to  him,  and 
he  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  gift,  and  said  he  wanted 
books  very  much.  This  husbandman,  and  others  whom  I 
had  intercourse  with,  remote  even  from  the  great  cities, 
and  from  the  sea- coast,  very  obviously  displayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  change  which  the  revolution  had  made  in 
their  condition.  Men  accustomed  to  liberal  institutions, 
and  accustomed  to  talk  and  think  of  their  rights,  may  be 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  removal  of  some  abuse,  or  the  few 
securities  which  are  established  by  legislative  power,  with 
a  suitable  satisfaction ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Co- 
lombia, the  emotion  and  the  gratification  appeared  to  me 
more  intense,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so ;  I 
have  conversed  with  persons  whose  countenances  flushed 
with  *  delight,   a  sort  of  emotion   between  exultation  and 
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doubt  of  liie  md6tf  of  their  escape  fiom  the  multiplied  tjr. 
ranny  of  their  fbrraer  condition. 

AAer  I  had  transcribed  my  journal  for  the  present  publi- 
cation,  some  extracts  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  from 
^<  Travels  in  Colombia,  in  the  years  1822  and  1823,  by  G. 
MoUien.  Translated  from  the  French,  London,  1824."— > 
The  remarks  of  the  American  editor  were  at  least  indis* 
creet.  MoUien^s  statements .  are  at  once  repugnant  to  just 
ideas,  both  of  the  political  and  moral  state  of  the  Colombian 
republic ;  I  conceive  it  then  to  be  an  act  of  necessary  pro- 
priety to  notice  the  work,  and  disabuse  society,  so  far  at  least 
as  this  volume  may  circulate, 

1  had  some  intercourse  with  M«  Mollien  at  Bogota ;  I  had 
been  there  before  his  arrival,  and  I  was  there  after  his  depar- 
ture«     His  being  an  emissary  of  France,  with  no  good  pur« 
pose,  was  obvious  in  his  deportment,  and  the  indecorum 
of  his  ordinary  convo'sadon  was  very  generally  known  ;-*- 
even  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  resident  minister  of  the 
United  States,  (Colonel  Todd,)  he  betrayed  an  hostility  so 
extravagant,  not  only  to  the  Colombian  institutions,  but  to 
idl  republican  government,  that  was  extremely  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  American  minister,  and  which  the  laws  of 
ho^Cality  only  prevented  him  from  personally  noticing.     It 
was,  however,  noticed  by  an  American,  who  was  of  the  par- 
ty, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
minister,  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  conclusive  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  MoUien's  asperities,  and  tUtra  assumptions.     My 
opportunities  enabled  me  to  know,  that  the  government  of 
Colombia  was  apprised  of  the  nature  of  his  mission ;  he  pre- 
sented no  credentials  as  a  public  agent,  yet  his  conduct  had  an 
air  of  that  kind  of  insolence  which  little  men  display,  ^*  dressed 
out  in  a  brief  authority."    The  government  considererd  him 
as  a  ^y,but  the  members  of  it  treated  him  with  forbearance, 
and  even  an  attention  diat  only  concealed  the  derision  in 
which  he  was  held.    When  he  intimated  a  desire  to  vi^t 
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QuitOi  which  the  government  was  apprised  to  be  h»  onp^ 
nal  destination,  he  ^vas  politely  advised  not  to  visit  Quito, 
because,  if  he  should  be  found  there,  he  might  not  find  the 
same  indulgence  that  he  experienced  at  Bogota ;  and  that 
when  he  thought  proper  to  leave  Bogota,  it  must  be  by  the 
route  by  which  he  entered  it.  The  deportment  as  well  a6 
the  discourse  of  this  person  was  ordinary,  his  temper  morose, 
and  his  manners  had  nothing  of  ;the  ease  and  suavity  of  a 
French  gentleman. 

I  am  induced  to  notice  M.  MoUien  at  this  point  of  my 
journey,  because  Serinza  was  the  farthest  eastern  bound  of  his 
travels  in  Colombia,  though  he  has  pretended  to  give  some 
account  of  Caracas  and  other  parts  of  Venezuela  of  which  he 
was  never  within  five  hundred  miles.  His  account  of  Serinza, 
which  has  been  noticed  and  faithfully  described  in  the  precede 
ing  pages,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  his  fidelity,  and  the  exact- 
ness of  his  descriptions.  I  have  not  altered  nor  added  a  word 
to  what  I  had  written  concerning  Serinza,  and  if  I  did  notknow 
that  he  had  been  in  Colombia,  I  should  have  doubted,  upon  the 
evidence  of  his  book,  whether  he  had  ever  seen  Serinza  or 
Santa  Rosa.  I  shall  here  notice  what  he  says  of  Serinza,  and 
afterwards  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  then  pursue  my  own  course, 
and,  if  my  materials  should  not  swell  beyond  the  bulk  of  the 
proposed  volume,  I  shall  examine  M.  Mollien's  book  more  at 
large. 

'^  Nothing  is  so  dismal,"  says  M.  MoUien,  ^^  as  Serinza, 
seen  from  below ;  its  firowning  brow  hidden  in  clouds,  while 
the  summit  is  rarely  illuminated  by  a  cheerful  sky."  p.  97. 
I  have  already  described  Serinz^,  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
from  below  ;  it  stands  but  very  little  elevated  on  the  north- 
west angle  of  a  spacious  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  very  low  range 
of  Verdant  hills,  which  range  east  and  west,  not  lofly  enough 
to  be  called  mountains ;  and  the  town  is  in  fact  not  to  be  seen 
on  approaching  it  from  the  eastward  until  close  upon  it,  fitim 
the.'  interposition  of  beautiful  and  lofty  hedge  rows.  If, 
through  misapprehension,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Serinza 
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to  the  paramo  south  of  the  town  two  miies,  he  has  made  a 
mistake  so  far,  though  *'  the  brow-hidden  clouds  and  sum- 
mit rarely  illumined  with  a  cheerful  sky,"  would  describe 
every  paramo,  indeed  every  mountain  in  the  world,  for  a  few 
moments  or  hours  in  the  year,  but  is  by  no  means  true  of 
this  paramo,  or  any  other  in  Colombia  ;  which,  though  fre- 
quently clouded,  are  not  always  sunless,  and  we  passed  this 
paramo  on  our  route,  when  the  sun  was  in  its  fulness  and 
glory,  and  the.  landscape,  in  the  whole  range  of  vision  many 
miles  around,  presented  some  of  the  richest  prospects  both 
in  beauty  and  productions  to  be  found  in  the  universe. 
This  paramo  is,  in  fact,  a  limb  of  the  great  Cordillera  of 
C/dsga^  and  is  usually  called  the  paramo  of  Sogamozo^  be- 
tween which  beautiful  region,  and  the  plains  and  blooming 
valleys  to  three-fourths  of  the  periphery ;  and  it  is  the  sepa- 
rating  screen  on  the  ncnrth-west;  unficxtunately  too  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  traveller,  it  is  never  covered  with  snow.     It 
was  on  the  face  of  this  beautiful  paramo,  I  conversed  with 
the  young  husbandman  at  his  plough,  wlio  was  scratching 
over  a  soil  as  rich  as  the  bottoms  of  Kentucky,  or  the  rice- 
fidds  of  Burdwan  in  Bengal ;  fields  which  produced  maize, 
wheat,  and  barley  nowhere  surpassed,  and  two  crops  in  the' 
year ;  yet,  from  what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  the  travel- 
ler was  amidst  the  mountains  of  Norway  or  Nova  Scotia  at 
the  same  season  of  the  yean 

M.  MoUien  continues  :  **  some  springs,  whose  livid  and 
icy  waters  are  not  potable,  escape  from  the  barren  sides  of 
the  mountain,  but  never  produce  on  them  that  fertility  to 
which  they  contribute  on  the  lower  regions ;  muddy  pools, 
eboked  up  with  bulrushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  occupy 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  scream  of  the  white  heron, 
when  the  winds  are  hushed,  is  all  that  breaks  in  upon  its 
sSence.  The  earth  produces  nothing  but  a  short  kind  of 
grass,  eagerly  sought  after  by  animals."  Now,  whether  this 
be  intended  ioc  the  mountain  or  the  plain  is  scarcely  ascer- 
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tainable ;  but  the  temper  in  which  these  descriptive  traits  are 
given  must  be  manifest.  He  could  not  but  see  the  immense 
ruin  which  covered  many  thousand  acres  on  the  plain  ;  that 
they  were  marked  by  the  desolation  of  war :  that  Serinza 
bad  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  he  might 
have  known,  and  it  may  have  given  to  his  vision  a  jaundiced 
influence.  When  Bolivar  had,  after  a  nutt^ch  of  seventy-two 
days  from  Mantecal^  crossed  the  snowy  sides  of  ChtsgOj  he 
reached  Serinza  with  his  troops  almost  naked,  without  shoes, 
and  in  ill  health  ;  they  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  horses, 
and  lived  for.some  part  of  the  way  upon  some  of  them.  He 
and  his  troops  were  received  at  Serinza  with  acclamations 
and  auction ;  the  troops  were  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  shod, 
and  the  horses  they  had  lost  replaced ;  those  that  v^re  jaded, 
but  survived,  were  taken  care  of,  and  substitutes  provided. 
A  people  capable  of  such  magnanimity  must  be  virtuous 
and  opulent ;  but  the  generosity  they  displayed  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  wretchedness  which  M.  Mollien  describes. 
The  Spaniards  had  desolated  the"  plantations,  whose  waHs 
were  the  testimonials  of  a  former  vast  cultivation  as  of  pie* 
sent  ruin,  and  whose  rivulets,  wandering  out  of  their  former 
well-constructed  channels,  might  have  shewn  that,  though 
desolation  was  visible,  it  was  not  the  sterility  of  nature,  and 
that  no  such  walls,  or  artificial  channels  for  irrigation,  would 
have  been  erected  on  a  sterile  soil.  Whether  his  temper  of 
mind  closed  his  eyes  and  his  understanding,  is  not  material ; 
Aose  streams  of  crystal  water,  which  flow  in  abundance 
through  very  full  channels,  I  can  verify  had  nothing  Strid  in 
them ;  and  if,  in  a  temperate  region,  producing  coffee,  the  icy 
coldness  of  the  water  be  a  misfortune  or  a  reproach,  the  town 
of  Serinza  is  indeed  unfortunate,  »id  reproachable  for  the 
coldness  as  well  as  for  the  whdesome  purity  and  crystal  clear* 
ness  of  these  streams,  which  the  Spaniards  sent  vagabondizing 
over  the  plain.  He  finds  a  bottom  and  a  valley  at  Serinza. 
In  relation  to  the  mountains  all  round,  it  may  be  called  a 
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va^y,  but  it  is  rather  a  spacbus  plain ;  and  this  plain  is  its 
only  bottom.  The  beautiful  white  heron  is  the  inhabitant 
of  all  the  savannas  or  plains  on  which  there  are  pure  streamsi 
and  on  the  sublime  plain  of  Bogota  is  consideredrby  persons 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  caprices  of  nature,  as  among  its 
most  beautiful  ornaments.  It  is  not  a  noby  bird ;  tliougb 
its  screams  are  not  perfect  melodies,  yet  they  are  not  such 
as  to  grate  the  ears  or  aifect  the  nerves,  unless  perhaps  those 
of  the  hypochondriacal-— -and  I  confess  that  the  sullenness 
and  discontent  \iHbich  clouded  the  visage  of  this  gentleman, 
even  when  every  one  else  was  convivial,  led  me  to  devise  an 
excuse  for  his  moroseness  in  this  disease.  The  heron  is  a  beau* 
tiful  bird,  of  exquisitely  fair  plumage ;  our  sergeant,  who  had 
a  shot  at  every  thing,  killed  one  to  procure  feathers  for  his 
grenadier  cap ;  the  body,  as  it  appears  standing,  or  in  flight, 
looks  as  large  as  a  bam*door  fowl ;  when  in  the  hand,  the 
jdumage  is  so  ddicate,  downy,  and  light,  that  the  body  is 
not  as  heavy  as  that  of  a  pullet. 

If  the  eardi  now  produces  nothing  within  the  pita  ruins 
which  were  before  the  Spanish  troops  had  descdated  them^ 
the  scenes  of  rich  producticm  and  abundance,  their  former 
fertility  is  the  best  answer  to  him  who  discovers  sterility  in 
a  ruin  produced  by  the  troops  of  the  adored  Ferdinand,  not 
quite  two  years  before. 

He  subjects  the  town  to  the  reproach  which,  if  it  were 
real,  belongs  to  the  cloudy  paramo  above,  which  he  says,  **  si 
ponebrccvoj^  (when  out  of  humour)  '^threatens  the  traveller :" 
by  this  personification  of  the  clouds  or  mountains  we  under* 
stand  they  come  on  purpose  to  threaten  him ;  in  the  same 
way  as  at  San)fca  Rosa,  where  we  shall  find  him  charging  the 
unconscions  people  of  conspiring  against  him,  while  they  were 
asleep,  and  making  the  heavy  rains  a  party  in  the  conspiracy ; 
though  the  po<^  people  probably  never  heard,  even  to  this  day, 
of  such  a  person  as  M.  MoUien,  who  describes  ^*  the  winds 
loaded  with  vapour,  (which  must  of  course  be  unlike  the 
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winds  in  any  other  mountains;)  thick  darkness  covering  the 
earth,  (which  happens  nowhere  else;)  and  concealing  every 
trace  of  road."     In  truth,  I  have  often  found  it  difficult  to 
discover  a  trace  of  a  road  at  noon  day.     But  these  republican 
clouds  are  no  respecters  of  persons ;  and  as  this  poor  gende- 
man  very  often  lost  himself  dreaming  of  his  o\vn  consequence, 
to  the  amusement  of  many  who  marked  him,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising he  should  take  umbrage  at  the  clouds  of  ^rinza.    It 
b  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  another  place  he  con- 
txadicts  this  asperity  of  the  clouds ;  for  he  says,  in  another 
page,  '^  when  I  traversed  Serinza^  the  temperature,  though 
cold,  was  bearable,  but  the  air  was  excessively  dty:^^  this  is 
literally  blowing  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  out  of  the  same 
mouth.     His  account  of  the  device  of  a  host  at  the  Fenta  <k 
Basto^  where  he  passed  a  night,  deserves  notice :— '*  The 
prejudice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cordillera  against  fire,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  unwholesome,  prevents  them  firom  light- 
ing any;  I  was  benumbed,  although  my  birth  was  the  least 
exposed  to  the  outward  air,  and  was  wrapped  up  in  thick 
woollen  cloaks,  &c     The  cold,  however,  did  not  last  all 
night,  for  my  host  had  conceived  the  singular  idea  of  bringing 
up  a  great  number  of  catSj  which  were  trained  to  place 
themselves  upon  the  feet  of  travellers  ;  I  had  two  of  them, 
whose  thick  furs  kept  me  very  warm»^^  p.  99.     This  story 
merits  record  in  the  history  of  the  feline  species,  and  may 
have  a  place  in  the  same  chapter  with  the  fight  of  the  Kil- 
kenny cats-^equally  authentic. 

I  shall  leave  M.  MoUien  till  we  reach  the  next  stage,  where 
we  shall  find  the  dignity  of  the  secret  agent  of  the  most 
Christian  and  Cadiolic  kings,  exposed  to  conspiring  rains, 
alcaldes,  judges,  and  curates,  who  went  to  sleep  in  order  to 
prepare  a  ducking  for  him  at  midnight. 
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Leave  Serinza— Santa  Rosa — Striking^  resemblance  of  Washington  city  and  'the 
Pototnac— the  usual  reception — ^Dr.  Origen — Catholic  clergy  and  Liberty^* 
effects  of  clerical  fanaticism— the  beauty  of  the  youth-^Entertainments — ^Pa- 
triotic sentiments— <lepart  for  Pay  pa — liberal  priests— Library  at  Paypa — M, 
Mollien's  account  of  a  conspiracy — Dos  Diablos  Azulos — Remarks. 

The  commandant  of  Serinza  was  a  colonel  of  milida,  a 
plain  country  farmer  of  about  six  feet  high,  and  a  well-filled 
figure,  with  an  open  countenance,  and  a  cheerfulness  which  in- 
dicated  true  contentedness,  and  a  right  estimation  of  freedom : 
he  made  no  pretensions,  but  understood  his  duties.  The 
peoplfe  in  this  dbtrict,  as  I  have  observed  in  other  regions 
where  the  temperature  is  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  are  taller  than  in  the  warm  vallies,  or  those  of 
the  cooler  paramos.  Before  our  departure,  the  commandant 
had  repeatedly  urged  us  to  remain  with  them  some  time,  and 
the  females  of  the  family  and  town  were  still  more  pressing, 
from  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  my  daughter.  We  were, 
however,  constant  to  our  purpose.  There  were  many  intel- 
ligent citizens  in  this  place,  but  it  was  impossible  fo  enter 
very  connectedly  into  discourse  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  and  the  number  of  visitors.  We  understood,  however, 
in  a  sort  of  effort  to  vindicate  themselves  as  to  the  ruins  over 
which  we  passed,  that  it  was  not  their  neglect  which  caused 
them ;  the  Spaniards  had  found  the  bounties  of  nature  too 
widely  spread  over  the  valleys  and  plains  all  around,  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  their  power  to  destroy ;  and  they 
had  devastated  Serinza  in  vengeance  and  as  an  example  of 
what  they  would  do  every  where  if  it  was  in  their  power ; 
the  neighbouring  rich  country  had  therefore  escaped  ravage 
«id  desolation,  so  that  if  we  should  only  remain  a  few  days, 
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we  should  find  a  numerous  society  solicitous  to  show  their 
good  wishes  towards  us  from  the  surrounding  plantations. 
Our  refusals  were  expressed  with  very  sincere  regrets,  as  in 
truth  our  inclinations  were  there,,  as  in  many  other  places,  to 
remain  some  time.  The  commandant,  however,  determined 
not  to  part  from  us  so  soon ;  and,  as  we  would  not  stay,  he 
would  go  with  us ;  and,  in  order  to  show  how  kind  h^  could 
be,  he  intimated,  that,  after  so  long  a  journey,  our  riding 
mules  would  be  better  for  a  relief ;  he  therefore  provided  for 
us  riding  and  baggage  horses,  so  that  our  mules  travelling 
without  burden  were  welt  refreshed.  The  horses  generally 
throughout  the  route  are  of  a  low  stature,  usually  twelve, 
seldom  fourteen  hands  high ;  at  Serinza  they  were  something 
above  the  height  that  is  common,  longer  limbs  and  neck, 
but  very  full  breast  and  haunches.  Those  animals  appear  to 
be  affected,  as  to  stature,  by  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
country.  Where  the  steeps  are  frequent  and  extreme,  the 
declivities  rough  and  wild,  the  horses  appear  to  be  short 
limbed  and  more  muscular ;  and  where  the  country  is  more 
level,  or  not  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  temperature  mild,  tbe 
horses  appear  to  be  longer  bodied  and  longer  limbed ;  tiiough 
what  we  should  call  a  raw-boned  horse  is  an  object  not  Co  be 
seen,  forage  every  where  grows  so  rapid  and  luxuriant. 

We'  gradually  gained  the  beautiful  sides  of  tJie  paramo, 
and  found  ourselves  at  the  upper  range  of  the  road,  almost 
unconscious  that  we  were  ascending,  until  winding  beneath 
a  sublime  forest  we  found  that  the  vast  plains,  pastures,  plan* 
tation  houses,  sugar  fields,  and  a  wide  spread  culture  mixed 
with  forest  clumps  and  silvery  rivulets,  lay  open  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  the  eye  tould  make  no  measure  or  bound, 
but  the  faint  blue  cloudy  line,  immensely  distant,  in  the 
south-east,  and  south,  and  south-west.  We  were  descend- 
ing with  this  rich  region  spread  before  us,  when,  almost  at 
our  feet  to  appearance,  but  really  four  miles  distant,  a  town 
lay  before  us  of  a  very  neat  aspect,  and  by  its  positioD  pro- 
ducing such  an  emotion  as  is  felt  on  revisiting,  after  a  long 
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I  was  not  at  ficst  conscious  of  this  involuntary  analogy ;  the 
toirn  stood  on  the  easy  slope  and  bottom  of  the  valley  on  ka 
north*^west  aidCy  and  the  pladn  extended  to  the  south  and 
south*east»  skirted  in  the  distance  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  rim  of  the  bason  of  which  the  valley 
or  plain  below  was  the  bottom ;  the  sides  all  round  sloping 
inward  to  that  bottom.  Across  the  plain  from  the  west,  and 
pursuing  its  course  to  the  south-east,  a  beautiful  river  revealed 
its  cuitent  by  the  tremulous  silvery  light  reflected  from  the 
sun.  Thb  feature  of  the  landscape  soon  identified  the  resem<» 
blaoce  of  which  I  was  not  before  conscious;  but  it  was  a 
very  striking  likeness  of  the  position  and  valley  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  as  seen  fit)m  the  brow  of  the  Capitol  HilL 
The  river,  however,  was  not  so  spacious  as  the  Potomac^ 
and  the  town,  which  was  that  of  Santa  Hosa,  was  more  com« 
pact :  the  neatness  of  the  white- washed  houses,  the  clean  tiled 
rools,  and  the  rectaiigular  intersection  of  the  streets  on  a  closer 
ai^roach,  broke  up  the  similarity,  though  the  view  in  the 
distance  remained  still  striking*  The  brightness  of  the  sun 
gave  the  appearance  of  the  month  of  May  at  Washington. 

The  curates  and  corporaticm  here  came  out  as  usual  to  re- 
ceive us-^-and  I  must  here  observe,  in  order  that  it  should 
not  be  attributed  to  an  improper  vanity,  that  I  am  so  parti* 
cular  in  noticing  these  incidents,  because  it  is  at  once  an  act 
of  justice  to  those  good  people,  and  goes  to  show  manners 
and  hospitable  dispositions,  better  than  any  general  terms 
could  da  Several  of  the  secular  clergy  came  out  on  this 
occasion,  and  an  amicable  and  good-humoured  conten- 
tion arose  among  them,  who  should  do  us  the  most  honour 
—many  more  joined  us  in  the  suburb,  but  they  led  us  into 
the  Plaza  Mayor^  and  halted,  as  I  understood  it,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Dr.  Origen,  a  secular  clergyman  of  very  prepos- 
sessing appearance  and  manners,  and,  what  struck  me — not 
with  surprise,  but  as  a  new  occurrence,  he  wore  at  his 
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bmst  the  ribbon  and  medal  of  the  ofder  of  JUbettadors^ 
an  institution,  in  all  respectSi  resembling  our  order  of  CifU 
einnatus.   I  never  before  could  reconcile  myself  to  such  de* 
coFations,  which,  ever  since  I  had  the  exercise  of  a  free 
mind,  I  have  looked^upon  only  as  marks  set  updti  man«  to 
show  by  what  baubles  they  may  be  deluded  or  bought.   Up- 
on analysing  my  feelings  on:  this  occasion,  I  found  that,  l^ 
a  rapid  association  of  ideas,  I  had  identified  the  cathdic 
priest  and  the  apostle  of  liberty  ,^  and  excused  the  bauble  for 
mitigating  the  contradictions.    Not  that  I  believe  the  ca- 
tholic priests  to  be  more  hostile  to  human  freedom  than  any 
other.     Priests  of  all  religions,  Christians,  Moslems,  Bra- 
mins,  or  Jews,  seek  to  govern  mankind  ^  themsehest  and 
are  prone  to  adhere  to  any  form  of  power,  wMch  promises 
them   their  peculiar  domination.     Where  they  are  other- 
wise, they  arc  uo  more  than  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.     I 
have  known  many  catholic  priests,  and  some  in  Colombia, 
besides  the  worthy  man  at  Santa  Rosa,  who  are  ardent  loveiB 
of  human  rights.    The  overthrow  of  the  Cortes,  in  Spain, 
was  the  work  of  the  monks ;  they  were  the  instruments 
of  Monteverde,  after  the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  had  not 
the  fear  of  France  and  the  same  cry  of^  atheism  been  raised 
in  Venezuela,  on  that  occasion,  which  was  raised  in  Spain  in 
1808,  the  career  of  the  revolution,  if  not  jeopardized,  might 
have  been  at  least  more  tardy  in  its  process.     The  men  of 
enlarged  minds,  in  Colombia,  saw  that  Spain  must  have 
been  subjected  by  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  had  not  the 
monks  produced  that  fanatical  rage,  which  undertook  to  ex- 
tirpate men  under  colour  of  vindicating  the  Almighty ! — 
and  when  the  same  fanaticism  was  adopted,  and  upon  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect  from  Europe,  the  friends  of  American  li- 
berty saw  the  necessity  of  passivity,  as  by  means  of  this  delu- 
sion independence  woirid  be  better  assured ;  since,  if  France 
should  gain  the  title,  the  difficulties  of  resistance  would  be 
greater  than  to  Spain.     These  ideas  do  not  accord  with 
those  of  many,  who  would  have  it  believed  that  there  was  a 
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sort  of -Aft^iial  ^difce^id  South  America  to  the  French,  and 
who  woubi  tttveit  believed  the  South  Americans  were  drif 
VQo  by  tcQ^Bsity  to  indepeiylence.  In  truths  no  nation  of 
£iiro|iefWas  ao  tnuch  pijefened  in  South  America,  aatbe 
French  ;;the  I'isench  laogm^.  had  been  for  three  fonrths  of  a 
century  canefuUy  cultivated  ;  the  Fueiicfa  writinga,  introduced 
by  st^ltht  the  iavoiirite  stiidy ;  and  at.thia  day  few  n^nof 
a  good  .^ncation  are  to  be  found  in  Spanish-  America,  who 
are  upacqtiaioted  with  that  language^ .  The  p^iotio  le^aders 
did  .not  wish  that  Spain  should  be  subjected  to  France,  not 
'  froTti  Iqvq  ot  Spain  nor  hatied  to  France,  but  beeaOse  inde^nd* 
ence  was  to  be  secured  by  the  failure  of  France.  The  ecclc- 
siastiCis,  in  this  way,  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  revolution.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  much  inter« 
course  with  clerical  men  in  Colombia,  whose  political  princi- 
pled were  the  cause  of  our  .  acquaintance — and  whose  prin* 
cijdbs  in  every  relation,  I  foMud  such  as  would  do  honour 
to  vii:tt}e,aad  liberty  in  any  country. 

Dr.  Qrigen  lost  nothing  ,of  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
his  first  appearance,  on  the  interchange  of  sentiments ;  be  was 
cheerful,  firank,  and  persuamve,  and  hb  pditiqal  opinions  I 
thought  (perhaps  because  they  exactly  squared  with  my  own) 
the  best  in  the  world ;  he  was  a  perfect  miaster  of  modem  as 
well  as  aneicnt  history,  and  talked  with  equal  mastery  of  the 
vi^rs,  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  thirty  years  war,  the  Dutcb^ 
Frendi,  and  North  American. revolutions,  the  constitution 
of  £ngk«nd  and  that  of  Sparta,  and  those  of  the  United  States ; 
he-  knew  even  the  more  reoenC  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  coukl  name  our  triumphs  and  our  disasters.  This  in  the 
bo^om  of  the  Ahdes  was  a  matter,  of  surprize,  and  I  regret* 
ted  when  the  good-nature  of  the  company  prevented  a  moi^ 
protmoted  intercourse  ;  as  the .  civil  and  military  appeared  to 
contend  with  the  ecclesiastics  who  shouki  be  most  kind,  it  was 
necessary  to  render  equal  respect  to  their  kind  dispositions.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  a  stated  day  of  festivity,  but  not  only 
the  house  but  the  plaza  yms  covered  with  people  of  every  de- 
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flcriptlon ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  getieral  hofidqr,  indcipwjr  body 
uneommocdy  well  clad,  and  neat  in  their  stylo  of  atore.  The 
complexion  of  the  people  generally  was  htrt  morediaa  com* 
MOBly  feir^  and  the  females  rosy,  much  (ahtr  genendty  thaki 
at  C^ffacas,  of  whom  wehad  a  concourse  to  pay  thdr  res- 
peels  t6  the  senarita  ihncadil  America  N6tte.  However 
compKinetitory  the  thie  of  feir  American^  the  yotitig  people 
of  Santa  Rosa  were  so  numerously  of  the  sanie  complexion, 
that  it  woaM  not  be  overstriiining  probabi^ies^  to  presume 
tilat 'the  town  derived  its  sanctification  from  the  roses  cniheir 
eheei^s^  which  rival  those  on  the  luxuriant  hedges  around  the 
town ;  many  among  them  would  have  appeal^  lovely  among 
the  nymphs  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  the  fairest  daugh- 
ters of  £ria,  or  the  blue-eyed  damsels  of  Delecarlia* 

A'large  company  of  both  sexes  sat  down  to  a  dejeune  de  ia 
fiurchett^^  with  whose  ease,  gaiety,  and  contentedness,  I  felt 
inexpressible  satisfaction.  The  taUe  service  here  was  as 
complete  as  in  one  of  our  own  cities :  ctma,  glass»  knives, 
and  silver  forks,  and  t^ate  of  diflferent  kinds.  The  fruit 
were  luxuriant,  and  the  sweetmeats,  in  which,  from  Caracas 
to  Bogota,  they  excel ;  chocolate  and  coffee  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  of  which  we  partook  gratefully.*  We  return* 
^  to  the  saloon,  and  answered  to  such  inquiries  as  they 
made  concerning  tlie  United  Stated  Washington,  and  Frank* 
fin.  I  afibrded  the  gentlemen  whom  I  sat  with  an  unex- 
peoted  gratification,  when  they  inquired  about  Frankiin,  by 
informing  them  that  Lieutenant  Bache,  the  youth  who  was 
conversing  with  a  group  on  the  opposite  side  of  die  salooiH 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and,  more  than  that^ 
perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  doctor,  at  die  same  age,  in 
'^form  and  features,  that  could  be  found.  They  were  parti- 
cularly pleased,  too,  when  I  told  them  of  the  resembbnce 
which  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa  bore  to  that  of  Washington 
City  in  the  first  bloom  of  spring.  All  the  clergymen  present 
were  gay  and  familiar.    Finding  the  matrons  had  engrossed 
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mefiixr'Some.  tvntef  thejr  icdotAved  to  cany  me  off,  and  to 
moke  &uch  inquiries  a&  suggested  tbemsdves*  pruiclpally  on 
political  and  social  subjects.  I  gave  them  all  I  had  of  politics 
Old  opinions  on  what  tbqr« touched,  and. congratulated  them 
Dta  the  aearlyetosed  !ww. and.  their  triumphs.  They  were 
oonsddus.tfaat  miioh  nfwyetto  be  done  to  give  society  its 
itompletion,  and  tOne  af  chemj.  when  it  was.observed  that 
great  sacrifices  were :  made,,  icfilicd,  that  it  was  worth  more 
than  k  coist;  the  loss  pElbes'and  su&rings  of  iamilies  ^I 
tfasojk  it  JHKiis  Drv^Origeh  who  said  it)  were  ^eat,  for  ^'  tbosc 
Iwhbhtve  died  snjtHe  cau^ehafve  only  passed  away  a  few  years 
befoi^ei  us,  bot  liberty  and'  tixlependence  will  remain  to  fu^ 
lure  ji^ge&  and  endlcss^gen^ratieits."  Our  timei  was  so  con^ 
^stmitly  occupied  by  tlie  kindheiss  and  curiosity  of  this  hospi^ 
lable  people,  that  Hm  had  no  opportunity  to  see  more  of  the 
t^wn'than  we  had  seen  on  oor^ratrance^  and  from  the  veran* 
dah  of  the  houses  -wbtch  overiooked  the  great  square,  and 
4vhat  we  saw>ofi  otfr  departure.  .       ] 

•  Oiit  intention  'on  leaching  Santa'  Rosa,  was  to  take  a 
filaiii^  bttakfast  of  chbeblate  and  fruit,  spend  an  hour  or  two 
ift'Seeing^  the  town  and  sointt  of  its  manu&ctures,  and  then 
movefprward  twtshre  oKfipurieen  miles  before  dinner.  But 
w>e  had  been  tbo  miiob  engrossed  and  pleased  to  be  conscious 
of  cbe  iMie,  and  'MtePe '  abotit '  preparing  to  depart,  when  we 
'were  informed  thvtHinner  vicas  already  on  the  table,  and  to 
which  we  were  immediately  conducted.  The  description  <£ 
feists  md  enteitailMneiits>  so^irequently,  has  an  air  of  epicu- 
rism in  it';  but  none  of  uft  weue  of  Aat  cast ;  our  powers  of 
abstinence  and  our  tMt  foriough  fare  had  been  already  well 
tested;  we  had  ttaveded  wfade.  days  without  halting  for 
food,  and  oihr  fricasees,  with  now  and  then  a  turkey  pout, 
&;qciailer  <»f  kid,  with  fruitv  were  our  gieatsst  luxuries;  in* 
deed,  Qur  mugh  •  fare*  was  to  us  a  constant  sounDe  of  meni* 
ment^  Biit»  as  it  is  in  the  domestic  and  social  relations!  the 
state  ofi  society  and  manifiers  isbest  seen^  ^s  well  astbe  cha« 
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lacteristics  of  the  clknate  and  civilized*  sfafe,  it  would  be  to 
omit  what  is  essential,  if  incidents  soch  as  these  were  ix>t  noti* 
cedy  even  though  it  may  seem:  like  vanity  to  describe  the  fa* 
Tours  heaped  upon  us.  The  dinner  .bad  been  in  silent  preparai* 
tion  while  we  were  in  conversatiooy  and  w»  found  it  not  oniy 
excellent^  but  sumptuous  ^  the  snowjr  caoltflower  and  the:ar^ 
tichoke  superior  to  any  I  bad  sedn  'beSove,  besides  the  ridi 
variety  of  «dibfe  toots  and  plants,, df  .whichrtbe  names  were 
qot  known  to  mce^  the  coos  letliivce ;  eschallots,  the  want  of 
which,  in  our  American  cookery,  is  ;8Q  t&mluckaUe ;  game 
of  different  kind,  pheasant,  partiddge,and.'qui]l---*botwe  had 
here,  in  the  midst  pi  die  Andes,  tho^  ycrmiceUi.  soups'  of 
Fiance  and  Italy,  and  the  tasteless  oiK^  Florence,  at  what 
cost  may  be  imagined,  seeing  d)at  the  occin  was  far  distant^ 
and  these  exotics  fqun^  their  way  amidat  the  Andes  pn  die 
backs  of'  mules.  The  viands  -akogether,  and /the  wiaesi 
could  not  be  found  superior  or  more  abundant  ady'wb^re. 
The  wines  were  not  inoperative,  Sat.  we>  hsd  ,bHndU  OBt 
every  side,  in  which  La  Republka  deli\JS/ofrtevms  sot  indif* 
ferently  drank.  -A  young,  married  lads^t  who  was  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  gave  me  much  pleasure  by  s^vii)g;  as  her 
8entiment-~^^  Perpetual  friendslup  -betwten  the  republican 
frmilies  of  the  New  World."  I  foutid  dbe  had  bMn  ^da^ 
oated  in  the  United  States,  and  bad  octttrited  about  eight 
months  before  her  marriage;  Further '  detail,  would  be 
superfluous.  .  ' 

These  good  people  woul^  iiftve  delayed  us  longtr — when 
we  wished  to  go  at  noon,  it  wbb  too  .soon  or  too  warm— * 
it  was  noiif  too  late*-*and,  moreover,  tbat  a  bull  fight  would 
take  place  iat  three  o'clock,:  for  whicb^.puqx^  the.ai^gks  of 
the  plaza  were  already  enclosod  ^ wi^h;.a^t00k^k  The  last 
persuasive  was?-not  such  as  would:  be  Jikely  to  pTetail,  though 
courtesy  would  not  permit  us  to  say.  aoy^-aod  we  esLpsessed 
our  thankkfat  from  what  wasecjual' to  pur  feeliqgs^and  ym 
departod ::  diur .  worthy  comsnabdanti  of  Serkuaa  still  deter* 
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mined  to  keep  trs  company,  and  we  were  several  miles  be- 
yond Santa  Rosa  before  he  took  leave,  with  the  kindest  emo« 
tions  of  a  generdiis,  social  h^rt. 

•It  Was  half  t>ast  two  when  we  left  Santa  Rosa.  Dr.  Origen 
had  introduced  roe,  amon^  others,  to  a  Franciscan  friar^  Fra. 
Joachim  Garcia^  whb'ialso  accompaniied  iiS  on  our  route  for 
several  successive  days.  As  we  approached  Paypa,  Padre 
Rmcofiy  the  respectable  curate  of  that  village,  with  several  of 
his  parishioners,  met  us  about  four  miles  from  the  place,  and 
conducted  us  to  hb  dwelling,  where  a  handsome  entertain- 
ment  awaited  our  arrival.  This  venerable  curate  is  much 
advanced  in  years,  celebrated  for  his  hospitality  and  liberal 
principles,  and  is  particularly  friendly  to  Americana ;  his 
attentions  to  us  correspond  with  his  reputation.  I  had  let- 
ters  to  him,  Which  I  did  not  produce  till  he  was  about  to 
retire :  he  asked  why  I  had  not  given  them  to  him  before ; 
atid  he  was  much  amused  and  pleased  by  the  reason  I  as- 
signed—that I  wiished  t6  be  his  guest  upon  his  own  good 
will,  rather  than  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  third  per- 
son ;  and  he  laughed  heartily,  and  thanked  me,  and  shook 
me  by  the  hand  for  the  compliment.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
when  he  finally  retired,  and,  as  we  moved  at  the  dawn  of 
morning,  we  saw  him  no  more,  leaving  a  billet  of  thanks, 
with  our  cards  of  names.  The  spacious  hall  in  which  we  had 
sat,  was  his  parlour,  library,  and  refectory ;  and  his  books, 
though  generally  of  dogmatical  theology,  had  among  them 
some  few  works  of  science  and  polite  literature,  among  them 
Totze's  History  of  Europe,  the  works  of  La  Vega,  and  other 
Spanish  writers.  He  spoke  with  great  zeal  of  the  United 
.  States,  and  how  much  mankind  was  indebted  to  their  revo« 
kit  ion;  he  thought  that  the  population  of  Colombia  would 
augment  even  more  rapidly  than  the  United  States ;  and  that 
many  thousands  of  the  former  population,  supposed  to  be 
killed,  were  now  settled  in  remote  valleys,  from  which  they 
would  not  return;  but/ addied he,  population  will  soon  catch 
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dimn.  Li^  others  whom  I  cqn v^sed  with,  1^  w^  ^ipnaod 
to  learn  that  our  clergymen  of  all  .9ect»  wore  no  costume  in 
society.  This  impression  is  no.  more  than  a  proof  of  the  iq« 
fluence  of  habit,  which  confounds  what  impartially  usual  with 
what  is  universally  right. 

I  have  staled  our  reception  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  described 
the  country,  town,  and  people,  as  I  saw  them ;  I  might  have 
said  much  more  of  the  town,  which  Palado  Faxar  describes 
as  ^^  the  most  beautiful  town  in  a  beautiful  province ;"  and  I 
might,  while  the  topics  were  fresh,  have  particularised  what 
I  had  been  informed  of  as  to  the  productions  of  agriculture, 
and  of  manufactures,  ^'carried  on  there,  in  cotton,  wod, 
leather,  hats,  pottery,  and  other  things.  The  account  given 
of  Serinza,  by  M.  MoUien»  induces  me  to  noUce  his  extra- 
vagant misrepresentations ;  what  I  have  said  of  Santa  Rosa 
above,  was  written  before  I  saw  M.  Mollien's  book ;  and  I 
cannot  pass  over  what  lie  has  said  of  this  beautiful  town  with- 
out offering  some  remarks  upon  the  preposterous  things  he 
has  uttered,  though  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  his  own  ab- 
surdity :  for  example,  he  says-— 

*^  It  was  night  when  I  entered  Santa  Rosa :  haspUaUty 
is  every  where  exercised  with  so  much  generosiit/j  that  I 
thought,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  lodging ;  but  I  was  deceived ; 
every  door  was  closed  against  me:  1  knocked  at  the  doors  of 
the  alcaldes  and  the  civil  judge,  but  they  refused  opening 
them,  on  the  pretext  that  their  masters  were  absent :  the 
curate,  to  whom  I  applied  as  a  last  resource,  did  not  manifest 
more  charity  than  his  neighbours.  It  was  late,  my  clothes 
were  wet  through,  I  had  not  eaten  all  day,  and  found  myself 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  street ;  I  was,  indeed,  in  much  distress ; 
all  were  deaf  io  my  prayers ;  one  only,  and  that  for  the  second 
time  a  woman,  took  compassion  on  me,  and  offered  me  half 
her  oibin ;  I  joyfully  shared  it ;  and  although  it  was  difficult 
to  sleep  among  the  pots  of  chicha  and  heaps  of  onions  with 
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wiiich  It  was  stored,  I  passed  a  delicious  night  in  comparison 
with  that  reserved  for  me  by  the  inhospttality  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Santa  Rosa,  by  listening  to  the  rain  which  fell  in 
torrents." 

This  account  of  his  adventures  in  Santa  Rosa  is  so  mar- 
velldus,  that  it  is  only  by  considering  him  as  accompanied 
by  el  Dicibb  Consejo^  or  that  sort  of  miraculous  powei*  which 
le  Diable  -BbfjPwa:  exercised,  When  he  made  stone- walls 
transparent,  dnd  not  only  heard  the  conversation,  but  pene^- 
tratcd  the  thoughts  and  the'dreaiVis  of'  those  whom  he  saw 
from  the  house-tops. '  Like  JsrhodeuSy  Kc  enters  the  town  at 
midnight,  and,  though,  ev^ry  whet-e  else  and  to  every  body 
else,  the  people  are  hospitable  and  generous — here  they  had 
gone  to  sleep,  out  of  sheer  ftmipathy  to  him  ;  even  the  ser- 
Vants  are,  according  to  him,  their  masters  out  of  town, 
which^  though  not  unusual,  this  Asmodeus  Mbllien  infers 
was  an  incident  of  the  conspiration^ — for  they  were  all  alike— i- 
the  masters  vt^odift' not  hear,  and  the  servants  who  did  hear, 
deaf  to  his  prhyen  /and  even  the  curate  was  as  great  a  con- 
spirator as  the  rest ;'  by  all  of  whom  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  rd 
the  strefet-^thbugh  ¥t  appears  he  did  not  sleep  in  the  street — 
Ibr  he  passed  a  fldicfibus  night  in  comparison  with  that  re- 
served  for  hirft^hy  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa.  Now,  to 
make  this  Asmodean  story  consistent,  he  must  have  ajpprised 
the  fdka  of  his  intended  arrival  before  the  people  went  to 
bed,  or  to  the  country;  and  the  curate  or  the  magistrates 
.must,  besides  their  ordinaiy  functions,  have  had  the  power 
of  resertnng  torrents  of  rain  to  be  poured  out  on  him : — he 
continues^ — 

^*  The  name  of  Santa  Rosa  sounds  well  to  the  ear,  and 
from  the  regularity  of  the  houses  and  streets,  the  town,  in 
some  degree,  answers  the  pleasing  ideas  to  which  the  appel- 
lation  gives  rise.  But  the  temperature  was  very  cold ;  and, 
as  the  environs  produce  nothing  but  com\  potatoes^  and  onions^ 
the  population  would  not  be  verjr  tich,  had  it  not,  as  a  re^ 
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source,  several  tnamifactures  dC  wooUen  hats  and  coHon  stuffs, 
much  in  request  among  their  neighbours  in  Socorro.  Goi- 
tres are  very  common  here,''  p.  94,  95.  English  translation. 

If  any  thing  could  form  an  apolc^y  for  absurdity  uttered 
with  so  much  deliberation,  it  ^ould  be  found. only  in  men- 
tal or  bodily  disease ;  for  ^^omance,  absurdity  is  allowable 
machinery ;  but  here  are  genii,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Los 
Diablos  ^tidosy  in  our  language  the  Blue  Devils^  whose,  in- 
fluence, indeed,  appeared  in  the  visage  and  deportment  of 
M.  MoUien,  all  the  time  I  knew  him  at  Bogota ;  under  this 
gloomy  influence  alone  could  his  wayward  imagination  con«> 
vert  a  hospitable  people  into, conspirators  a^inst  him,  whom 
they  had  never  he^d  of-^and  made  the  rains  of  heaven: a 
jjarty  in  reserve  to  the  cpnispiracy,  to  drive  him, into  the 
arras  of  a  popr  Chicha  woman: ,k  was  midnight  when  h^ 
entered— *he  sees  nobody  but  the  Chicha  woman,  he  passes 
a  delicious  night  in  listening  to  the  torrents  of  rain ;  and 
departs  before  day — ^yet  he  not  only  reprobates  the  magis* 
tracy.and  the  curate — but  he  4iscovers  thf  poverty  of  the 
place — nay,  tliat  "  Goitres  are  very  common." 

Malevolence  characterises  this  accoi^it,  and  it  is  the  per- 
vading  spirit  of  his  whole  book.  I  should,  ipass  it  over  with 
these  few  remarks,  but  that  the  collision  produced  by  such 
extravagance  leads  often  to  a  better  knowledge  than,  might 
otherwise  be  produced,  concerning  places  thus  disfigured  by 
hypochondria,  or  a  worse  impulse. 

After  Bolivar,  in  1819,  crossed  the  cordillera  from  Man- 
tecal,  and  the  sufierings  of  his  army  required  a  temporary 
repose  in  an  abundant  country,  he  selected  Santa  Rosa,  as 
at  once  the  most  fruitful  and  salubrious  part  of  the  luxuriant 
department  of  Boyacca.  The  greater  portion  of  the  popu* 
lation,  old  and  young,  were,  I  believe,  assembled  in  the 
plaza  while  we  remained  there ;  the  visitors  of  both  sexes^ 
and  of  all  ages,  were  numerous,  and  the  most  respectable 
people ;  and  as  the  prevs^ce  of  the  goitre  was  a  subject 
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of  constant  observation  and  comparison,  since  I  saw  the  first 
near  Truxillo,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  goitre  could  not  have 
escaped  my  observation ;  for  if  there  were  any  so  afflicted, 
they  certainly  did  not  come  abroad  that  day  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  M.  Mollien's  opportunities  were  more 
favourable. 

I  have  often  heard  objected  to  the  scholastic  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  that  which  remained  as  a  professed  reformation 
cf  it,  which  prevailed  under  the  ancient  regime  in  France, 
that  it  is  too  rhetorical;  the  force  of  artificial  forms  substi- 
tuted  for  rational  principles,  leads  to  prefer  conceits  and  the 
whims  of  imagination  to  truth,  which  loses  its  power,  and  &ct8 
are  discarded  for  hyperbole.  The  deportment  of  Mollien 
was  sulky  and  suspicious,  and  the  bias  of  his  prejudices  was 
visible  in  every  conversation  in  which  I  heard  him  take  any 
part.  Had  a  stranger  entered  a  town  of  France  at  midnight, 
say  Troyes,  Arras,  or  Orleans,  places  of  unquestionable 
hospitality — had  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  mayor,  or 
the  sub-prefect,  or  a  district  judge,  or  even  the  curate,  what 
would  be  his  reception — ^where  would  his  lodgings  be  ?  not 
perhaps  so  delicious  as  in  the  pulpureia  of  the  Cfuchadera  of 
Santa  Rosa ! 

Having  so  far  noticed  M.  Mollien's  book,  written  after  I 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of  him,  I  shall  defer  further  notice 
of  his  book  until  I  shall  have  ascertained  whether  there  shall 
remain  any  room,  after  discussing  the  subjects  originally 
proposed  for  notice  in  this  publication. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Parching  PftypA— peeled  faces— sublime  wildnen  of  the  country—leatttres  of 

the  Andes  not  well  undentood-*an  apj^earance  like  an  army^-anecdateof  a 
Spanish  commander — forms  in  order  of  battle  to  receive  three  columns  of 
Colombians — three  eolomns  of  g^ts— diversity  of  fruit  in  the  samepatdi— 
reach  Enimacon-— Virgin  of  Chinchinquira— 'has  the  fticuUy  of  multiplying  her* 
self— procession  described — hospitable  mulatto— the  Virgin  becomes  a  patriot 
and  makes  a  donation  to  Bolivar— Bull  fight— realization  of  Mr.  Windham's 
ideaa  of  a  brave  nation— ecclesiastical  viait — example  of  a  traTeler's  acquire 
ments  in  the  veraacular  tongue  in  the  West  Indies. 

Theke  are  two  places  of  the  oame  of  Paypa,  or  Pipa,  one 
of  which  is  called  parching  Paypa  or  Paypa  the  windy  ^  and  this 
latter  we  had  to  pass  this  day  ;  and  we  did  pass  it  at  the  ex« 
peace  of  the  scarf  skin  of  our  faces,  and  with  lips  so  sore,  as 
to  have  continued  unhealed  till  we  were  $onie  daysatBogo* 
ta«  This  passage  is  not  literally  a  paramo^  for  fertility  and 
vegetation  flourish  all  the  way,  where  man  haa  thought  fit  to 
occupy  and  gather  the  product*  But  the  road  being  carried 
along  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  range,  and  exposed 
to  the  reflected  heat  of  a  series  of  rude  and  wild  rocks, 
which  wind  from  the  south  and  east,  and  sink  into  low 
ranges  on  tlie  east ;  the  hot  air  appears  to  be  drawn  by  the 
moisture  and  verdure  on  the  length  or  south,  face  of  the  moun- 
tain along  which  we  were  marching.  Those  who.  travel  this 
journey  should  be  provided  here,  and  on  other  paramos, 
against  scorched  faces  and  split  lips ;  not  that  the  wind  or 
air*  appears  hot,  or  to  differ  materially  from  the  mountain 
breezes  where  no  such  effects  are  produced.  In  passing  over 
Paypa,  we  were  warned  of  this  parching  wind,  and  advised 
to  screen  our  faces  from  its  effects  ;  we  did  not  pay  due  re- 
gard to  the  advice,  and  when  we  saw  the  natives  of  the  coun* 
try,  mounted  on  their  mules,  and  travelling  the  same  road. 
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with  their  faces  so  tied  up,  and  their  -  moiidis  so  coversd, 
that  nothing  but  the  eyes  were  perceptible,  we,  so  much  are 
men  ^the  creatures  of  habit,  we  treated  them  in  our  private 
discourse  as  unbecomingly  e&minatc.  We  purchased  ex- 
pcurience  by  several  days  of  very  unpleasant  pain,  befoce 
our  faces  were  entirely  peeled^  and  a  new  scarf  skin  supplied 
the  place  of  that  scorched  off.  The  first  remedy  I  found  for 
the  lips,  was  the  pellicle  which  separates  the  shell  from  the 
meat  of  a  boiled  egg ;  and  this,  though  it  protects  the  lip  firom 
reiterated  scorching,  does  no  more.  I  apprehend  that  oil 
of  a  pure  quality,  used  with  a  sponge,  would  defend  the 
face.  The  people  of  the  country,  however,  secure  them- 
selves by  the  practice  they  pursue. 

The  country  which  spreads  abroad  its  spacious,  but  diver- 
sified plains  and  waving  grounds  to  the  east  and  southf 
among  the  mountains  beyond  the  scope  of  distinct  vision, 
is  so  perfectly  new,  and  unlike  any  preceding  part  of  the 
journey,  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  surprize  at  every  step.  As 
the  main  route  of  travelling  hitherto,  lies  along  the  lofl^ 
sides  and  often  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes,  the  hasty  reader 
would  be  apt  to  conclude,  diat  where  there  was  so  much 
moiintain,  or  as  it  would  seem  all  mountain,  there  could  be 
comparatively  little  room  or  soil  for  cultivation.    No  infer- 
ence could  be  more  mistaken.     The  general  notions  derived 
ficom  maps,  the  best  of  which  are  very  defective,  beyond 
what  relates  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and  which,  to  render 
the  mountain  system  comprehensible,  should  be  upon  a  laq^ 
scale,  and  depicted  circumstantially ;  maps  generally  repre- 
sent a  long  pervading  ridge,  rising  near  the  south  Capes  of 
Terra  del  Fuego^  passing  along  to  the  equator  in  a  waving 
but  nocthern  line ;  there  dividing  at  Assuay,  into  three  great 
limbs,  and  taking  their  separate  directions,  each  still  depicted 
as  single  limbs.     These  errors,  very  innocent  under  the 
defective  state  of  topographic  drawing,  should  be  guards 
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ed  against  Thote  very  limbs,  like  the  great  chsan,  con- 
tain,  witiiin  'their  summitB,  vast  plains  aind  valleys  of  im- 
mense extent  and  diversity  of  direction,  upon  which  the  An- 
des, seen  on  either  side  from  within,  are  reduced  by  position 
to  the  apparent  elevation  of  ordinary  hills.  The  same  cha* 
nicter  belongs  jp  all  the  limbs  and  ranges  of  the  Cordillera, 
till  they  sink  in  the  slopes  and  platforms  of  Choco  and  Da- 
rien,  in  the  bluflf  cliffs  of  Santa  Marta,  or  in  the  gulph  of 
Paria,  before  Trinidad.  Nor  is  this  characteristic  of  the 
American  Andes  alone ;  the  country  of  Mysore,  in  Hindus- 
tan, is  such  a  platform  as  that  of  the  plain  of  Bogota ;  and  the 
steeps  of  Hindu  Coosh,  which  separate  the  northern  India  fifx>m 
Tartary,  and  Tibethean  Asia,  exhibit  the  very  same  character. 
The  Cordillera  which  passes  to  the  east  from  Assuay,  ap- 
pears like  a  knot  of  several  cords  tied  at  Pamplona,  from  which 
the  separate  parts  spread  more  or  less  wide,  leaving  the  most 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  intermediate,  closed  in  with  walls, 
by  which  they  seem  shut  out  from  all  concourse.  The -moun- 
tains here  seem  very  remote,  and  the  hills  that  intervene 
scarce  assume  the  mountain  elevation.  The  sloping  grounds, 
die  vast  pastures,  which  at  a  distance  seem  to  move,  or  to  be 
animated,  by  a  sort  of  mirage  produced  by  the  motion  of  in- 
numerable flocks  and  herds.  On  approaching  Paypa,  the 
country  jH'esents  still  new  and  bolder  lines,  huge  sloping 
banks  of  many  thousand  acres  appear  cut  off  from  their  for- 
mer continuous  line  of  unison  with  the  mountain  ;  these  phe- 
nomena are  not  ravines  wrought  by  descending  tcxrents, 
which  are  nevertheless  there,  and  form  a  part  of  the  great 
work  of  eternal  revolution ;  those  separations  are  transverse 
to  the  descending  line.  •  On  approaching  Paypa,  the  &ce  <^ 
tiie  country  presents  lines  and  forms  still  more  bold  and 
singular,  huge  sloping  banks  of  many  thousand  acres  of  an- 
gular figure,  break  into  steeps  and  overhang  lower  flats, 
which  cut  across  transversely,  hang  over  others  in  several  sue* 
cessive  but  unequal  ranges ;  the  lofty  ridges,  diminished  by 
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dbtance)  leave  no  idea  of  the  Andes,  for  wMch,  as  Humboldt 
tro^y  observes,  the  traveller  is  searching  around  hitn^  when 
in  fact  they  are  beneath  his  feet ;  occasionally,  but  not  frtr 
quent,  a  rill  or  a  foaming  torrent  present  themselves,  just  show 
(heir  gUttering/or  iheir  frothy  figures,  uoiteand  rush  together 
intp  a -partial  obKviQiH^  leaving  the  yellow  or  the  gray  bluffs, 
which  their  iitsidious  Qurrents.have,  iby  undermiaing,  left  as 
li^.fiionument^  of  rthtfir  resistless  powers  JiHl^  hills  wflich 
rpa$l,  remembfaoces  of  re^ons  more  Hemote,.  iwith  clumps  of 
fon^  or  of  lirtitt-bearing  trees,  give  ftmblema  of  the  peach 
pl^,,|lhi^  apple  orchard;  lawns  spread  "Out  where  the  catde 
gmfee^on  luxuriant  pasture^  rpcalUng  still  the  habitual  i?tcolf 
l^tkHis  of  the  dairy,  but  rendered  stiU  more  piejtwe$(9lic 
"^bfira  the  dell  recedes  so  low  from  Uie  coQler.rangeof  ihouiir 
twi,  and  gives  heat  and  sustenance  to  the  varied  pufans^  whiclH 
^tisfnw  I  have  seen,  are  more  numerous  tin  their,  speeita 
tta^i^'iq  eontinental  Asiai  >  Far  beyond,  add  softened  int» 
pal«r  ahadesy  )thp  plains,  .fiiMr  distancie:  makes  all  plakt^  tibe 
ver^re  takes  a  tint  of  bbie  from  the  transparent  heavens» 
and  diversifies  its  aspect,  by  the  shadows  cast  on  lower  fields, 
from  hills  unseen  but  by  their  glittering- tips.  You  pass  it 
mass  of  forest  lowering  ^nd  retreating  to  the  right,  or  west^  or 
ncHth ;  fiiom  beneath  their  shades  rills  of  limpid  water  gtish 
and  traverse  your  path ;  here  the  Colombian  soldier  gives  a 
lecture  upon  the  diversity  of  human  character ;  he  does  not 
court  the  stream  to  cool  his  wayworn  feet ;  h^  springs  like  a 
deer  ^ross  it,  for  the  water  would  make  his,  feet  effeminate ; 
it  .wpukl  call  for  the  unready  expense  of  shoes,  which,  were 
he  rich,  money  could  not  purchase ;  lus  philosophy  Js  com- 
pounded, like  all  habits  in  all  countries,  into  imitation,  and 
the  experience  taught  by  stem  necessity  in  a  state  of  socieQr 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  simpler  arts.  The  rills  unite 
like  passing  neighbours  on  a  journey,  and  travel  together 
chatting  on  their  way  to  the  lower  warmer  valleys  in  sean^ 
of  luxury  and  ^  warmer  teipperature*    .There  the  hato,  with 
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ks  thousands  of  horses,  breeding  mares,  mules,  and  asses, 
spread  over  pastures  fenced  with  saplings ;  spaces  set  apart 
with  clumps  of  forest  shade  for  breeding ;  hamlets  appear  in 
the  remote  spaces  where  accumulated  •mountain-streams  dis* 
play  a  niomentary  glassy  pond,  and  in  the  vast  semicirok 
which  the  vision  makes,  presents  *t6  the  observer  pictures 
which  are  no  whJEm'mcIre  rich,  ^xptfftsive,  or  sublime/  *  * 
'  On  <he  right,  neaf  old  Paypa;  ihe'mbuntains  dpp^ar  to 
browd  in  clo^r,rahd  give  a  new  ^sonlrast  in  thieSrdrearf,^  bar- 
ren, /chalky  ratrifK<Si«  filid  their  dusky  ctods  of  faded  nkiun^^ 
lain  grass,  as  if  toadd  m^r^diversity  to  the  vast  landsftllp^; 
in  their  southern  ^and  jeastierrt  front*  Passing  this  regllX^ 
w^iie  oomparing  the  height  and  aspect  of  those  ridg^^^ 
our  right,  with  the  more  chalky  mountains  west  of  Barqiii- 
Aimato,'  our  p^rty  was  much  and  agreeably  amu^d-  by*  the 
{deas^ntry  of  our  sergeant.  He  had  learned,  by  some-meiittS) 
that  our  domeMc,  rViwoente,  had  bttti  once  capti»^'by<fli^ 
^amaitls,  and  tfM  his  apptehensions  of  a  recaptu^  ^mtt 
among  the  fewi  pefhap^  the  only-  <)fjs^uiet%ides  to  whicfi  he 
was  subjected.  The  sergeant  possessed  animal  spirits'inex* 
liaustible,  and^Ks  the  mule  pursue^S'tlie  ^*  noiseless  tenor  of 
his  way,"  in  3>  gait  so  sedate  and  unhurried,  thefe  is  ample 
(Opportunity,  time,  and  much  temptation  to  ccMiver^^tion,  on 
ajdumey  that  is'ninety.nine  in  an  hundred  parts  solitary. 
Our  negro  servant,  I*ediy>;  w&sof  St.  Domingo,  and  not  less 
apprehensive  of  the  Spaniards!  While  We  were  viewing 
those  chalk-riven  mountains,  the  sergeant  suddenly  halted, 
and  exclaimed,  as  if  in  affright,  "  Miraf  Mra!  ios' Go- 
das  arriba  /"—Look !  behold !  the  Spaniards  are  above  there ! 
and  he  pointed  to  a  particular  track  ;  begsfri  to  deseribe  the 
objects  to  which  he  pointed,  and  whose  motion  was  very  vi- 
sible, and  in  a  direction  that  approached  our  path  ;  the  ser- 
geant  described  them  as  three  divisions  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
•gravely  showed  that  they  were  pursuing  parallel  paths,  des- 
H::eiiding  towards  the  route  we  had  to  cross ;  the  objects  moved 
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in  very  regular  order,  indeed^  as  the  tei^geant  described ;  and, 
in  £ict,  the  line  of  the  direction  from  which  they  were  ap«^ 
proaching  was  the  mountain  road  of  Toca.  The  panic  of 
the  servants  was  indescribable,  and  at  the  first  exclamation 
and  view  I  was  myself  staggered,  and  should  have  continued 
perhaps  under  the  same  impression  as  the  domestics,  had  I 
not  recollected  that  there  could  be  no  Spanish  troops  in  that 
quarter.  Poor  Vincente  approached  me  for  coutisel,  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done,  because,  he  said,  if  the  Spaniards 
took  him  again,  he  should  be  most  undoubtedly  put  to  death* 
The  sei^ant,  apprehensive  that  I  should  spoil  the  affiiir,  gave 
me  a  supplicating  hint,  and  I  told  Vincente  I  should  call  him 
presently  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  but  that  for  the  present 
we  must  move  forward.  Those  formidable  columns  ap- 
proached by  this  time  within  perhaps  two  miles  of  us,  and 
were  then  not  very  distant  from  the  plain  ;  their  order  was 
in  close  Indian  file,  and  covered  a  considerable  length  o{ 
line,  on  three  parallel  paths.  Having  gained  a  position  some- 
what elevated,  the  sergeant  requested  us  to  observe  them, 
and  then  told  us  an  anecdote  of  a  Spanish  general,  marching 
as  we  were,  on  the  way  towards  Tunja,  who  had  encountered 
a  difficulty  at  the  very  same  place ;  but  he  had  supposed  the 
lines  descending  to  be  ColombianoSf  and,  calculating  as  well  as 
he  could  the  numbers  of  the  approaching  body,  drew  up  his 
troops  on  this  spot,  said  the  sergeant,  and  determined  to  give 
battle ;  after  manoeuvring  an  hour,  continued  the  sergeant, 
and  finding  the  Colombianos  did  not  approach,  he  determined 
to  advance  upon  them,  and  moved  for  that  little  village  on 
the  right,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  they  were  in- 
deed Colombianos — but  Cohmbiano  goats  !  Vincente  and 
Pedro,  who  had  listened  with  opened  mouths  and  dumb 
anxiety,  now  looked  at  each  other  with  different  emotions. 
Poor  Vmcent  appeared  to  hesitate  between  doubt  and  abash- 
ment, as  if  he  had  rather  the  Qodas  were  there  than  that  he 
should  be  so  taken  in ;  the  negro  laughed  outright,  and  ex- 
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claiiBcd^  '^  that  sergeant  is  a  dsbel  m  afeUa.^^  In  trath»  there 
was  no  great  reason  for  Vincente  to  be  ashamed ;  for,  cona- 
dering  that  war  existed,  and  that  battles  had  been  fought  oo 
the  very  ground  we  were  then  passing  over,  and  the  array  of 
the  goats  moving  on  parailei  paths  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Sierra,  and  the  uniforms  of  troops  in  that  country  being  ge- 
nerally white,  with  the  regularity  of  their  motion,  the  appear* 
ance  was  very  deceptive* 

We  now  wound  along  through  defiles,  formed  by  the 
near  approach  of  contiguous  « mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  which  I  saw  a  space  enclosed  with  a  loose  stone- 
wall,  in  front  of  some  pretty  prospering  cottages ;  within  the 
enclosure  there  was  a  very  fine  fig-tree  in  fruit,  an  elegant  ap- 
ple-tree in  blossom,  a  peach-tree,  and  a  plant  which  I  reccjg- 
nizedas  a  species  of  palm,  in  India  called  the  paw-paw-tree^ 
The  perfume  of  the  apple- blossom  I  thought  uncommonly 
delicious,  and  that  of  the  paw-paw  seemed  to  be  blended 
with  it.  The  fences  of  saplings,  on  this  day's  journey,  woe 
numerous,  and  handsome,  and  the  grounds  appeared  as 
dean  and  free  from  rubUsh  or  decayed  vegetables,  as  if 
there  was  much  skill  and  pains  employed  in  the  husbandry. 

On  Thursday,  before  dawn,  we  set  out  with  an  intention 
to  make  a  long  march  before  night.  The  climate  was  now 
lovely ;  there  were  no  declivities ;  and  population  and  abun- 
dance seemed  to  smile  all  round.  At  the  end  of  about 
twelve  miles  we  reached  tlie  village  of  Nimacon,  or  Enima* 
con.  It  is  a  small,  though  a  very  ancient  village,  and  from 
the  suburb  to  the  plaza  >vas  but  a  few  yards ;  we  found  the 
whole  population  in  motion,  the  paisanas  with  their  best 
ckan  shirts,  and  the  tails  embrcudered  with  the  needle- woric 
of  their  sweethearts,  hanging,  for  grace,  and  ornament,  and 
attraction,  over  their  osnabui^  or  Santa  Rosa  manufactuced 
cotton  pantaloons ;  ncsA  paraguttas  put  on  in  honour  of  the  vir- 
gin ;  tl^  damsels  in  their  betlermost  attire ;  their  blue  maniillas 
of  woollen  cloth  paramount }  their  hair  sleekly  and  handsome- 
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Ijr  dittied)  and,  where  the  meamire  of  pecuniary  opuknce  did 
not  aflord  a  comb,  a  handsome  bodkin  of  ebony-like  wood 
or  fencifully  carved  hom,  gave  to  the  appiehension  the  simi- 
litudes of  taste  and  ornament  in  the  valleys  of  Canaan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon, 
or  the  sunny  shores  of  Otaheite*  The  only  varieties  of  fe- 
male apparel  designating  difference  of  condition,  were  a  few 
silken  black  petticoats,  and  uniformly  accompanied  by  stock* 
ings  and  silken  slippers ;  but  tliey  were  very  few ;  the  mantis 
Ua  was  more  usually  associated  with  wedding  stockings  and 
slippers,  which  the  owner  always  carried  to  the  brook  for 
washing ;  a  neater  paragatta^  or  sandal,  sometimes  interfere 
ed  between  the  foot  of  a  young  damsel  and  the  soil ;  the 
present  of  some  swain,  the  tail  of  whose  shirt  she  had  em* 
broidered — ^rivaliing  the  mosaic  forms  of  the  antique,  and  in 
a  style  equally  original  and  not  less  fancifuh  One  (Xily  fe- 
male we  saw,  who  might  be  cdled  well  dressed,  of  whom 
more  presendy.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  some  festival  of 
the  Virgin  of  Ckmchinqtara^  very  celebrated  for  many  hun* 
dred  miles  around*  The  original  virgin  holds  her  original 
place  at  the  village,  to  which  she  gives  her  name,  about 
fifty  miles  north-west  of  Bogota  and  thirty  from  Tunja,  and 
has  acquired  almost  as  much  celebrity  from  the  credulity  of 
the  population,  and  the  artifices  of  the  Dominicans,  who  have 
the  management  of  the  imposition,  as  the  shrine  of  the  simi« 
lariy  celebrated  Virgin  of  Loretto ;  but  here,  at  Nimacon, 
the  original  ^rgin  was  not  present,  but  her  representative* 
This  delusion,  equally  lamentable  for  the  infirmity  of  the  de- 
luded, and  the  depravity  of  its  managers,  cannot  be  too  of- 
ten exposed  ;  and  although  few  travel  through  that  country 
without  hearing  some  part  of  its  history,  I  shall  give  it  in  as 
few  words  as  practicable.  At  a  period  not  very  remote,  the 
date  of  which  is  uncertain,  and  unimportant,  a  poor  woman, 
Maria  JSamosj  residing  in  a  hut  on  the  site  of  the  present 
sumptuous  church  of  ChinMnqwrU^  reported  herself,  or 
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some  persons,  more  artfbl,  reported  in  her  hamei  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  in  person  presented  her  portrait  painted  on 
canvass  to  Maria  Ramps.  A  storm  disregardful  of  this  precious 
portrait,  overthrew  her  rancho^  and  she  fled  to  the  house  of 
the  curate,  to  whom  she  is  stated  to  have  revealed  the  secret 
of  the  portrait,  and  appearance  of  the  virgin,  by  whom  it  was 
presented,  and  that  it  was  buried  in  the  ruin  of  her  rancho. 
The  holy  fathers  of  St.  Dominic,  apprised  of  this  miraelCf 
hastened  to  recover  the  sacred  picture,  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  the  object  of  devotion  for  many  hundred  miles 
round ;  but  the  virgin,  like  the  Saraswati  of  the  Hindus, 
has  a  sort  of  omnipresence,  and  has  multiplied  herself  to  ma« 
ny  distinct  places ;  as  for  as  Carthagena  and  Antioquia,  and 
elsewhere.  The  difficulty  of  travelling  over  immense  spaces, 
in  these  countries,  had  rendered  thb  expedient  more  accom- 
modating  to  the  pilgrims,  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  sanctua* 
ry ;  and,  as  one  miracle  is  as  good  as  another,  the  canvass 
painting  at  Chmchinqtdra  not  only  renews  itself,  but  ap» 
points  representatives — another  and  the  same-— who,  like  the 
virgin  deputy  we  saw  at  Nimacon,  assumes  not  the  flat  form 
of  a  canvass  portrait,  but  appears  in  the  fulness  of  the  modem 
fashion,  and  the  substantial  forms  of  a  fine^dressed  milliner's 
Paris  doll  of  two  feet  four  inches.  This  accommodation  of 
miraculous  power,  to  the  pious  and  to  the  priests,  has  been 
very  fruitful ! ! ! 

We  chanced  to  arrive  in  the  very  midst  of  the  solemnity* 
The  alcalde,  considering  the  serious  character  of  ^funccim 
now  going  on,  appeared  too  much  engrossed  to  think  of  go- 
ing beyond  the  next  rancho  on  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza, 
where  he  placed  us,  with  just  room  enough  to  hang  tc^ether ; 
and  went  about  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  The  thatched  roof 
of  our  rancho,  however,  advanced  four  feet  beyond  the  waU 
of  our  ^*  parlour,  kitchen,  and  all,"  forming  a  sort  of  corridor, 
whence,  at  only  the  expense  of  being  stared  at,  we  could  see 
every  thing.    The  alcalde,  in  a  moment  of  recovery  from  bis 
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cares,  returned  to  tell  us  UtaXtht/unccian  wouldvrender  it  out 
of  his  power  to  provide  muks  that  day ;  so  we  were  fixed  for 
the  night  at  Nimacon,  and,  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  set 
our  folks  to  provide  a  good  dinner,  and  purchase  eggs  for  the 
next  day's  march. 

We  had  little  more  than  brushed  off  the  dust,  and  rubbed 
up  our  faces,  when  the  procession  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
ample  gates  of  the  church,  which  stood  on  the  east  (ace  of 
the  plaza  in  our  full  view,  and  passing  along  the  north  side 
where  we  had  taken  post  in  our  corridor,  perambulated  by  the 
west  and  south  sides  of  the  square,  and  re*entering  the 
church,  chaunting  the  while  in  no  mean  measure  of  solemn 
music.  Several  horsemen  led  to  clear  the  way,  and,  as  the 
square  was  without  a  fence,  the  multitude  had  ample  room 
to  see  the  show.  Some  persons  in  surplices  preceded,  others 
with  censers  threw  forth  the  odours  of  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  then  came  the  cross  with  other  followers  in  costume, 
and  then  the  curate  in  the  damasked  robes  of  high  service ; 
a  choir  in  surplices  fdlowed,  all  bearing  wax  tapers  lighted, 
and  giving  the  chaunt ;  then  came  other  surj^iced  youths  and 
more  censers  and  incense ;  the  chief  object  of  all  followed,  a 
litter  carried  on  four  men's  shoulders  sustained  a  canopy, 
curtained  with  rose-coloured  silk  and  (ntiaments  oi  gold ; 
the  curtains  were  festooned,  and  displayed  the  Virgin  6( 
Chmchinfuiraf  or,  as  the  Hindoos  have  it,  one  of  her  incar- 
uations.  This  was  the  shrine^  of  which  the  curtains,  usually 
closed,  were  on  this  occauon  festooned  out  of  special  grace 
to  an  admiring  multitude.  The  face  of  the  virgin  was  of 
wax,  and  the  figure  in  die  best  modem  taste  of  Paris  milli- 
nery ;  and,  makmg  a  little  allowance  for  an  unbending  erect- 
ness  not  so  becoming  in  mere  mortals,  she  had  all  the  exter- 
nals of  a  pretty  little  ruby-lipped,  rosy^cheeked,  black-eyed 
girl  of  three  or  four  years  old. 

Immediately  after  the  vir^n  came  two  younger  eccle^astics 
in  surplices  and  stoles,  and,  if  they  didnot  govern,  at  least  par- 
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took  in  the  chatint ;  though  I  oHiId  perceive  as  diey  passed 
tfieir  eyes  more  engaged  with  us  than  widi  the  ceremony. 
Prior  to  and  during  the  procesuon,  the  angles  of  the  square 
were  occupied  each  by  a  table  and  a  sort  of  white  muslin 
screen,  which  I  suspect  were  originally  intended  for  altars ; 
they  were  overhung  with  pictures,  ttinkets,  and  baubles  of 
every  description,  and  some  disdches  in  Spanish  which  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  peruse,  as  they  disappeared  at  the  close 
of  tht  Jimceian* 

Before  the  procession  commenced,  a  good  natured  mtdattOt 
who  had  been  making  free  with  the  good  things  of  this  world 
in  honour  of  the  vii^n,  and  in  whom  his  indulgence  had 
diminished  natural  bashfulness,  while  it  augmented  his  good 
nature,  though  it  rather  affected  hb  articulation,  solicited 
us  to  take  possession  of  the  balcony  of  his  own  adjacent  two 
story  house,  and  went  very  near  the  precincts  of  swearing  at 
the  alcalde  for  putting  such  folks  as  we  were  in  such  a 
shabby  rancho  ;  he  toid  us  that  he  was  rich  and  free,  and, 
por  grades  h  dios^  he  had  fought  under  Bolivar ;  then  he 
sung  a  stanza,  of  which  BoKvar  was  the  theme ;  and  then 
prayed  us  almost  to  provocation,  to  take  possession  of  his 
house ;  the  virgin,  he  said,  was  a  tried  friend  to  Bolivar,  and 
when  the  army  was  in  great  want,  the  virgm  had  presented 
Bolivar  with  8150,000,  which  entitled  her  to  the  love  of  all 
Colombians.  The  fact  as  to  a  large  sum  of  money  being 
presented  to  Bolivar  for  the  public  use,  was  unquestionable ; 
but  die  virgin,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  been  equally  liberal 
to  the  Spaniards :  the  mulatto,  however,  eidier  did  not  know 
this,  or  sunk  it  out  of  veneration  to  the  virgin.  The  zeal 
and  good  will  of  this  kind  mulatto  had,  however,  contrary 
to  his  intentions,  annoyed  us  very  much,  and  drew  a  crowd 
around  that  rendered  it  disagreeable ;  had  we  arrived  an  hour 
earlier,  or  he  had  asked  us  before  the  procession  begun,  we 
should  certainly  have  accepted  his  oflfer  for  our  own  comfort, 
as  his  house  was  the  best  built  on  the  square,  the  cqrate's 
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only  (and  always)  excepted ;  and  I  was  painfully  obliged  to 
request  his  absence,  acknowledging  ourselves  obliged  by  bis 
good  will ;  he  retired  readily,  but  rather  in  discontent  at  his 
disappointment  in  not  having  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  hs 
estrangeros  blancos  (the  white  strangers)  in  his  own  house* 

The  gift  of  the  virgin  to  the  patriot  army  is  spoken  of  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  good  brotherhood  of  St  Do- 
minic, who  are  her  confidential  advisers,  alone  know  how 
the  money,  was  delivered,  and  are  so  modest  as  to  say  no- 
thing about  it ;  though  they  have  derived  from  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  reputation  as  priests,  a  great  celebrity  as  patriots^ 
of  which  before  too  many  were  incredulous.  However^ 
those  who  were  sceptical  as  to  their  politics,  did  not  take 
into  consideration  other  circumstances ;  the  Dominicans 
had  once  been  exiled  from  Bogota,  under  the  viceroyal^, 
and  sent  to  Panama ;  their  wealth  was  at  that  time  enormous, 
and  if  they  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, the  Virgin  of  Chinchinquira  would  not  follow  theiu 
to  another  country.  Their  inordinate  wealth,  contrary  to 
very  general  experience  among  men  in  general,  who  are  very 
apt  to  become  indifferent  to  any  prindples  when  they  be- 
come rich — it  18  their  riches  which  makes  these  jolly  fathers 
most  zealous  republicans. 

The  Jimccion  had  ceased  but  a  short  time,  when  a  powerful 
and  as  handsome  a  brindled  bull  as  could  be  seen,  was  dri- 
ven on  to  the  square,  which  was  indeed  a  well  covered  green 
field.  He  bore  a  strong  bull  hide  collar,  but  no  rope  at- 
tached. He  was  driven  by  as  substantially  characteristic  a 
mob,  as  could  be  picked  up  at  a  London  bull-beat,  in  Smith- 
field,  or  Petty  France — ias  gentes  baxos  y  de  lot  nuUos  pro* 
eederes-^thc  celebrated  Mr.  Windham  of  £ngland,  had  he 
been  living,  and  present  at  this  bull-bait,  would  say  that 
^^  the  nation  must  be  heroic  whose  bulls  were  so  fierce,  and 
its  mob  so  fearless.*' 
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Tbe  poor  bull  however  had  not  quite  fair  play ;  there 
were  no  dogs  indeed  to  muzzle  or  gore  him,  but,  without 
a  shield,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  men  in  ambush ;  the  mata- 
dores,  which,  from  analogy »  they  may  be  called,  some  an- 
noyed his  rear  by  a  small  sharp  pointed  goad ;  while  others 
in  front,  who  had  brought  their  cloaks  or  roanas,  placed 
them  on  a  stick,  and,  covering  themselves,  the  bull  plunged 
at  the  cloak,  while  the  man  evaded  him  by  alertly  jumping 
out  of  the  line  of  the  projectile.  Another  and  another  pro* 
ceeded,  until  the  bull  appeared  to  have  discovered  the  de- 
ceit, and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  disregarding  the  cloak, 
plunged  at  the  assailant  behind  it :  had  the  violence  of  the 
plunge  not  carried  the  bull  ten  or  twelve  feet  beyond  the 
assailant,  he  must  have  floored  his  man^  or  done  him  up  for 
ever.  The  man  was  indeed  trampled  upon,  but,  before 
the  bull  could  recover  the  violence  of  his  own  plunge,  the 
fallen  man  was  on  his  legs,  and  the  bull  occupied  by  half 
a  dozen  other  matadores.  He  had  now  become  so  fierce 
that,  by  means  of  lassos^  he  was  brought  to  a  post,  a  long 
rope  hitched  to  the  collar — and  the  other  end  affixed  in  the 
centre,  he  had  the  full  range  of  the  square.  There  was  a 
post  like  a  lamp-post,  within  fifteen  feet  of  our  caravanserai, 
and  it  was  within  range  of  the  bull's  tether ;  the  same  indi* 
vidual,  who  had  before  twice  escaped,  seemed  to  be  marked 
out  by  the  bull,  who  pursued  him  in  the  direction  of  where 
we  stood ;  the  matadore  had  no  resource  but  to  clamber  up 
the  lamp-post,  which  he  did  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  bull,  who  aimed  repeated 
butts  at  the  post,  but  without  effect.  The  rc^e  was  soon 
after  loosed  and  the  show  was  over. 

Sometime  afterwards  the  two  young  clergymen,  whom 
we  could  distinguish  also  as  cavaliers  at  the  bullfight,  paid 
us  a  visit,  apologised  for  the  curate's  being  occupied  on  our 
arrival,  and  fatigued  at  tliat  time,  and  tendering  any  services 
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we  stood  in  need  of.  A  most  lovely  woman,  a  sister  of  one 
of  the  priests,  accompanied  them ;  die  was  elegantly  dressed, 
though  in  simplicity  and  neatoess ;  she  would  have  been  an 
expressive  model  for  a  Minerva— -in  figure,  complexion,  and 
easy  manners.  One  of  the  priests,  her  brother,  a  very  jolly 
fellow,  let  us  know  he  had  seen  the  world,  for  he  had  beeii 
all  the  way  at  Jamaica,  and  lived  there  several  months ;  en- 
quiring what  progress  he  had  made  in  English,  he  said  he 
could  make  no  hand  of  it ;  for  he  had  learned  nothing  but 
how  to  address  the  servants — seeing  our  negro  servant,  Pe- 
dro, standing  by,  he  asked  him  in  Spanish  where  he  came 
from,  and  what  his  name  was.  Pedro  answered  directly ;  the 
priest,  thereupon,  gave  us  the  only  part  of  an  English  ediu- 
cation  which  he  had  acquired  at  Jamaica,  by  saying  to  Pe- 
dro—" Go  to  hellj  you  d d  ^onof  a  b ."    The  visit 

soon  terminated. 

That  night  we  heard,  almost  without  intermission,  the 
kind  of  hautboy  which  we  h^d  heard  before  at  Timotl^^s^ 
but  we  slept  well  nevertheless. 

There  are  ssdt  wqrks  in  this  neighbourhood,  like  tbosfs  ^ 
Zepiquira  ;  but  the  festivity  absorbed  so  much  of  the  gciie- 
ral  attention,  that  no  other  subject  was  attended  to. 
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Ascend  the  rerdant  Sierra— Fra.  Garcia^Tsdley  leading  to  Tanja— the  Daisy 
sold  tile  Limiet  «f  Eofope  ^ere  beaatiiifl  aspect  ef  Tmija— 4od|^  vt  -the 
'hims«  of  CoL  Bapos— the  Nation^  Kitre  Manofactoiy  -croHifd  of  Tisi%er»— 
lovely  Women — ^the  blue  Mantilla  an  established  costume — described-^former 

'  state  of  Tunja — ^present  state — delicious  climate — Churches  numerous  and 
•lirftier  jtmoCure  than  oMMnpn-^-ettrifras  positioafor  a  tripU of  the  Virgfin  of 
Chindunqoira-— ideas  of  the  natural  riches  and  actual  poverty  of  Tunja-* 
want  of  roads  universal,  cause  of  the  lands  being  valueless — prejudices  ex- 
posed— Senor  Soto,  a  Senator  from  this  district,  his  beneficence — an  example 
oftfae  snocessof  theLaneuCerian  system— leave  Tunja  Slit  January — crass' 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Boyacca-^Hato  Viejo — ^plain  leading  to  Choconta 
— surly  Commandant — march  on  horseback. 

Thb  alcalde  was  as  good  as  hb  promise  of  mules  in  the 
morning,  and  we  moved  veiy  ^eariy,  having  to  pass  el  Monte 
tirr^,  or  up  hffla  great  part  of  Ais  d^'s  march.  The  roads 
were,  however,  no  way  disagreeable,  and  we  had  the  com- 
pany tall  witlnn  a  few  mOes  of*  Tunja,  of  ottr  acquaintance, 
7ra.  Garcia,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  ami- 
able man,  and  circumstantialy  curious  ^in  'his  inqtriries  on 
every  topic :  the  United  States ;  its  extent ;  population ;  geo- 
graphical position ;  climate ;  customs,  See.  The  route,  as 
the  approach  comes  nearer  to  Tunja,  lies  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  which  has  very  gentle  green  slopes  to  the  east,  and 
forming  the  west  side  of  a  long  but  undulating  valley  ;  the 
soil  good ;  the  verdure  delightful ;  and  the  forests,  to  the 
west  only,  lofty  and  majestic ;  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  die 
slope  is  narrow,  and  not  so  much  occupied  as  is  usual  in 
such  positions.  The  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  valley  was 
skirted  by  a  mountain  more  elevated  than  that  on  which  we 
moved,  and  of  a  very  sterile  aspect ;  the  verdure  was  scanty, 
and  the  little  vegetation  that  was  perceptible,  had  a  brown- 
ish hue,  furrowed  by  rain  into  little  diverging  ravines,  the 
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adg^  of  which  betn^ed  agniy  or  chalky  hue.  There  V9trt 
no  loi^sfis  nor  plaotatioiis  cm  thai  ride,  but,  as  b  characteriatic 
of  the  whole  body  of  die  Gotdilleras,  the  apparently  lon^ 
eoftdnuous  chain  was^  fireq«ien«ly  intersected.  On  the  fiice  of 
the  fnountain  some  villus  were  made  conspicuous  by  the 
whited  churches,  and  through  some  transverse  sections  of 
^nt  range  Tillages  appeared,  and  churches,  and  most  singu* 
lar  a  lively  verdure,  and  grazing  flocks  and  herds,  as  if  thfe 
eastern  sides  had  been  composed  of  different  materials,  or  in 
a  diflercnt  climate  from  the  western  exposure. 

On  the  verdant  close-clipt  sod  over  which  we  now  travel- 
led, I  recognized  the  daisy  of  Europe,  and  in  a  shady  copse 
the  gray  linnet,  which  attracted  me  first  by  its  thistle^noie  :  I 
recognized  it  by  its  plumage  and  song  several  times  after* 
wards^  Another  Inrd  of  the  European  family,  frequently 
amused  us  on  our  path,  the  water- wagtail,  alighting  a  few 
yards  before  us,  and  taking  flight  in  advance  and  waiting  for 
us  again ;  its  manners,  as  well  as  its  form  and  plumage,  ex- 
actly  the  same  as  the  European  bird. 

My  long  acquaintance  with  the  late  M.  Torres,  minister 
of  Colombo,  had  made  me  familiar  by  description  with  many 
porta  of  ColomUa,  and  particularly  with  Tunja.  I  was  struck 
with  the  truA  of  his  description  the  moment  we  descended 
to  a  long  lawn  covered  with  a  velvet  turf,  across  which  a  rill 
of  pure  water  reluctantly  crept ;  the  city  soon  arrests  the  eye^ 
and  seems  to  the  approaching  spectator,  as  if  it  was  hung  up 
in  air ;  its  spires  and  edifices  numerous,  and  rising  amphi- 
theatrically  to  the  rear ;  advancing  nearer,  a  broad  and  well- 
fermed  road,  bordered  by  the  grass-clad  carpet,  continues  for 
some  length  of  way,  and  presents  the  openings  of  the  streets 
ri^g  firom  the  pbin,  and  lengthening  from  north  to  south. 
Presently  the  nxid  diverges  into  three  narrower  paths,  leading 
to  three  principidi  streets.  We  took  the  central  padi,  and  by 
a  graduad  ascent  gained  the  pavement,  pursuing  our  route  to 
<he  phiza.    Passmg  a  lofty  ecfificei  and  seeing  sentinels  post- 
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ed,  I  asked  for  the  head  qaarters ;  a  subaltern,  who  had  just 
nsached  the  wicket^  enquired,  I  presume,  ur,  you  are  Colond 
D.  Answering  in  the  afiinnative,  he  said,  quarters  were  pro- 
vided for  you  for  two  days  past  at  Colonel  Bafios^  and  po- 
litely led  the  way,  complimenting  me  and  my  daughter  on 
our  having  made  so  long  a  journey  in  such  good  health  and 
jspirits.  He  led  us  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Baiios,  where 
we  were  received  like  old  acquaintances  by  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

This  gendeman  superintends  the  manufactory  of  nitre  at 
this  place,  which  belongs  to  the  government ;  the  want  of 
chemical  knowledge  had  rendered  this  establishment  bur- 
densome to  the  public,  as  powder,  ready  made,  could  be 
procured  from  abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  the  nitre  pro- 
duced here.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  thb  old 
veteran,  conditioned  to  furnish  nitre  to  the  government  at  a 
given  price.  The  process  here,  and  at  other  similar  estab- 
lishments, is  the  same  as  before  modem  chemistry  had  re- 
formed them,  simple  solution  and  evaporation ;  but  the  use 
of  lime  had  been  introduced,  as  I  understood,  by  hb  son,  a 
promising  youth  of  eighteen,  with  the  best  education  of  the 
country,  but  wanting  chemical  knowledge,  to  acquire  which 
be  had  applied  himself  to  French  and  English  study.  I  ad- 
vised his  going  to  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris  for  two 
years,  as  the  best  practical  chemical  school  existing. 

We  had  arrived  but  a  few  minutes  when  the  house  was 
crowded  with  female  visiters ;  there  were  some  beautiful, 
and  more  homely ;  but  an  agreeable  vivacity  vras  striking 
amcMig  them  all,  more  so,  indeed,  than  at  Valencia*  Here  I 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  costume  of  females  which  pre* 
dominates  here  and  at  Bogota,  the  blue  fine  cloth  maniUia^ 
and  the  black  silk  petticoat.  The  mantilla  is  not  a  cloak, 
though  it  serves  the  purposes  of  a  short  cloak ;  it  has  no 
hood,  though  a  hood  is  contrived  to  be  made  out  of  it  by 
the  wqarer ;  it  is  a  square  piece  of  fine  wooUen,  and  when 
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put  on  the  centre  line  of  one  edge  is  placed  in  front  over 
the  forehead)  and  drawn  down  under  the  chin,  so  as  to 
cover  or  expose  the  ears  or  any  part  of  the  face  at  the  will 
of  the  wearer,  or  to  hide  a  part  or  all  of  the  hair,  or  none,  at 
discretion;  it  covers  the  shoulders  behind,  and  hangs  no 
lower  than  to  conceal  the  elbows,  and  is  lapped  in  front,  or 
with  a  skirt  thrown  over  either  shoulder,  and  a  low  crown, 
broad-brim,  clean  black  hat,  beaver  or  silk,  (usually  from  ' 
Santa  Rosa,)  of  which  the  crown  is  too  narrow  to  press 
upon  the  head,  and^herefore  swings  on  the  summit  of  the 
mantilla  in  such  a  way  as  that  a  graceful,  pretty,  coquettish 
girl  of  Tunja  plays  so  many  pretty  airs,  in  balancing  her 
hat,  and  with  so  apparent  an  unconcern  about  it,  that  she 
bewitches  yoi  while  you  are  in  vain  attempting  to  repro* 
bate  the  clownish  costume. 

This  costume  differs  from  those  of  Peru  and  Chili,  in 
being  confined  to  the  blue  colour  and  woollen  material,  and 
the  black,  broad-brimmed  hat ;  in  those  countries  a  shawl  or 
scarf  of  silk,  of  any  colour,  will  perform  the  services  of  the 
mantiOa  ;  and  straw  hats,  such  as  men  wear  in  the  United 
States,  are  usually  worn  by  females  in  the  country  places, 
with,  however,  a  few  ornamental  ribbons  round  them.  The 
body  garments  beneath  the  cloak  are  never  visible,  unless  in 
the  domicil ;  besides  the  body  linen,  a  short  tunic  is  worn, 
very  open  in  front,  and,  usually,  with  a  scarf  covering  the 
neck  and  bosom. 

The  first  female  I  saw  in  Tunja  was  attired  in  the  man- 
tiUa  and  black  hat.  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  prettier  woman, 
the  mantiUa  and  the  hat  to  the  contrary.  Tunja  has  a  foot 
pavement,  •  and  she  was  "  tripping  on  light  fantastic  toe'* 
down  the  pavS  as  we  ascended  ;  her  figure  was  neat,  as  her 
handsome  feet  and  bright  stockings ;  and  her  cheeks,  and 
lips,  and  eyes  could  not  be  neater  if  she  was  Hebe.  She 
was  one  of  the  visiters  of  the  evening,  and,  after  being  in- 
troduced, we  were  as  much  acquainted  as  if  we  had  been 
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which  yield  aa  much  silver  as  those  of  Mexico ;  we  have 
coppcfi  iron,  and  nitre ;  we  have  catde  of  the  finest  breed, 
and  sheep  not  inferior  to  Spanish^  our  horses  are  equal  to 
any  between  the  Andes."  The  enumeration  was  mofc 
comprehensive,  but  he  concluded — "There  is  nothing  to 
be  derived  from  earth,  climate,  and  art,  which  may  not  be 
produced  in  this  circle.'*  I  enquired — and  where  are  your 
markets  ?  he  took  me  to  the  window,  and  pointed  to  three  dis- 
tant  villages  on  one  segment  of  the  circle,  then  to  two  others 
in  an  opposite  direction.—*"  There,  Senor  Coronel,  is  our 
whole  world  ;  beyond  these  five  villages,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  to  us  as  if  this  circle  was  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
a  boundless  ocean  ;  so  far  our  exchanges  and  our  productiois 
go."  The  manner  of  his  expression  betrayed  concern,  and 
shewed  that  he  had  thought  much  about  it  before.  He  {mto- 
ceeded  to  tell  me,  "  that  this  enigma  was  solved  in  the  want 
of  public  or  any  roads ;  it  had  been  die  policy  of  Spain,  not 
to  make  nor  to  mend  roads ;  and  here  we  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  bounties  of  heaven,  and  riches,  of  nature,  said 
he ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  and  the  earthquake  had  spared 
us,  this  lovely  city  is  going  to*  decay ;  we  produce  cotton, 
flax^  hemp,  and  wool ;  wheat,  barley,  and  maize— but  who 
will  go  to  the  expense,  and  the  labour  of  production,  when 
he  cannot* consume  a  tenth  of  what  he  can  pcoduoe,  nor  ex- 
change the  surplus  for  money  or  other  productions.  I  have 
read  in  books  written  by  thoughtless  and  prejudiced  foreign- 
ers, who  never  saw  oUr  country,  or  never  knew  how  to  look 
at  it,  that  we  are  an  indolent  and  a  Uty  pcopk  i  have  you 
se6n,  on  the  way,  any  thing  to  Warrant  such  assertions? 
It  is  very  true,  nevertheless,  that  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
,sary  to  labour  under  an  ardent  sun  during  the  whole  day; 
nor  to  undergo  such  daily  fatigue,  that  the  remaining  hours 
are  barely  sufficient  to  reiresli  uft  for  another  day  of  unvaried 
fatigue.  Whether  such  rigour  of  labour,  be  necessary  any 
where  or  not,  L  dp  not  enquiry,  but  .itic^£unly  would  be 
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preposterous,  Where  the  same  field  aibrds  two,  and  in  other 
places  three  crops  in  the  year,  others  five  crops  in  two  years ; 
and  any  one  of  those  crops,  greater  than  the  whole  annual 
oops  of  other  countries.  This  fecundity,  which  would  be  an 
apology,  if  any  were  required,  for  not  labouring  without  ceas- 
ing, does  not,  however,  proddce  the  supposed  effect— Ibok 
at  the  muscular  forms  of  our  peasantry,  where  are  the  peo- 
ple who  can  undergo  such  journeys,  subsist  upon  such  plain 
food  ?  Who  can  tame  the  wild  horse,  or  carry  such  heavy 
burdens  ?"  The  appeal  was  not  in  vaii),  every  word  corres- 
ponded with  what  observation  had  already  established  in  my 
opinion. 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  knowledge,  and  the  causes  of  its 
retardment;  it  would  be  indelicate,  having  named  him,  to 
speak  of  his  fifte  and  liberal  opinions,  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumMances;  but  he  remarked,  that  the  wcxthy  Seiior 
Soto^  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Tunja,  had  don6 
wonders  in  the  way  of  general  education,  and  had  already 
established,  in  the  province,  (now  the  department  of  Boyacca,) 
twenty-nine  schools  for  intuitive  instruction,  upon  the  Lan- 
casterian  principle ;  and  that  the  intelligence  dius  diffused, 
was  already  beginning  to  be  felt  and  appreciated ;  he  called 
a  boy  who  was  apparendy  idling  in  the  patio,  who  had  no 
shoes  on,  but  slight  trowsers,  a  shirt,  and  a  cotton  roana,  and 
desired  him  to  copy  an  account,  and  see  if  it  was  correct ; 
the  boy,  about  fifteen,  made  no  hesitation,  folded  his  paper, 
tried  his  pen,  and  wrote  it  off*  in  an  elegant  liand,  counted 
the  figures,  and  told  him  there  were  some  fractions  omitted ; 
this  was  one  of  the  first  fiiiits.  I  saw  another  accidental  oc« 
corrence  of  the  same  kind,  as  I  was  paying  an  account  at 
a  posada  in  Bogota,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure.  A  youth 
about  the  same  age,  with  a  blanket  roana^  without  hat  or 
shoes,  was  looking  for  employment,  and  sat  on  a  biock  in 
the  pu^ureia  ;  the  ptdpero  could  not  make  out  his  own  ac-. 
count ;  this  boy  desired  permission  to  look  at  it,  and  make 
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it  out  for  him ;  throwsig  the  foi?rskirt  of  hi*  bbn|:«t  over 
his  shoulder,  be  set  %o  work;,  9n4  fumiahisd  a  bMl  and  a  dopti* 
ca^tc^  givinjg  one  to  the  puJjfiefOf  the  other  to  the  persoo  whose 
hill  he  dre\y.  This  ypMtb»  in  iqode^ty  of  manners^  and  eaqr 
dcportoienti  would  have  hepQme  better  apptfv),  sipd  a  more 
respectable  station.  Other  examples  fnight  becitodi  but  thea? 
alone  may  servet  as  they  wei€  wholly  unlooked  for,  ^  same 
evidence  of  what  the  revohition  has  done,  is  dpingi.  and 
will  da   > 

\ye  had  a  large  cc^pany  in  theeveqing,  and  the  table 
gf^ve  evidence  of  thftt  abijnd^^^Ge  and  variety  of  which  the 
worthy  colonel  had  previously  spoken.  When  about  to  xOf 
Hfc^  their  importunities  fcpr  wf  speodingt  :^%  leaatt  a  week 
with  them*  were  kin^  indeed,  vfio^  ean^t ;  then,  at  least  la 
leave  the  Sengritamd  her  brother  behind,  and  they  would 
mak^  a  p^ty  for  Bogota,  when.  Qolivar*  arrived,  (be  was 
ihea  hourly,  but  mistakenly,  expected)— -we  avoided  oflfence, 
and  felt  grateful  for  their  kindneas* 

We  moved  early  on  the  31st  January,  andi  after  a  march 
of  about  thirty.four  miles,  halted  at  Hato  Vkja,  or  th^  old 
Crazing  Ground,  a  section  of  the  same  plain  as  .that  of  Bo* 
gota,  but  outside  of  the  range,  usually  given  to  designate 
the  plain.  Besides  the  great  plain,  seen  at  one  viaw,  from 
north  to  south,  the  same  level  surface  e:9^tenda  larg^y  and 
over  a  greater  space  than^he  plain  itself.  The  gres($  plain  I 
have  heard  usually  estimated  at  forty  mites  from  north  to 
south,  on  a  dead  level,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  broad»  in 
that  length ;  but  the  level  surface  embraces  a  much  broader 
space,  and  extends  much  farther  soQtb  and  south-east. 
Humboldt,  from  whom  it  is  not  pleasant  to  difier  in  c^ioioDy 
considers  the  course  of  the  Tunja^  through  the  chasm  of 
Taquendama,  as  the  only  outlet  of  the  plain,  which  he  sup* 
poses  tc^  have  been  a  lake  i  no  doubt  every  appeacance  sug* 
gests  a  resemblance  of  tliat  description  ?  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  sav  there  is  no  other  outlet ;  the  litt}e  strquaft  at  the 
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tiordiem  cm)  of  the  ptems,  and  at  tte  oon<iii»i(f«t:0  ![)f  •  tft^ 
pkmsy  which  are  of  die  same  sttrfade,  have  openirig^  a»  dm* 
pk  08  the  ndHii-west  ai^  nordi-east^  aiU)  Iitde  rivolet^'  iake 
ifadr  counrse,  in  some  places,  to  the  nor^  and  tteiM^^'  In- 
Mead  of  fblbwhig  the  Fmt^a  smth.  «      i     ^       '' 

The  level  surface  winds  raund  ttie  northern  ^tldlliins 
that  skirt  tht  plain;  a  very  tonsidefable  plain  rntiid  notlil 
and  south,  panmet  widi  the  great  phdn,  and  ^kaA»  t04vafds 
Medina  and  the  vrileys  of  Albaracin.  The  lon^  motintate) 
wliicb  forms  the  west  «ide  of  the  plt»n,  rises  abruptly^  tt^lt 
irare,  from  the  centre  of  a  great  Ocean,  and  gititig  to  the 
pbdn  of  Bogota  the  semblafnee  ol  a  ocmiparativety  smsdl^  long 
gulph;  that  moontain  is  the  Zepiqtrira  range,  \vhidi  is  in- 
sidated  at  both  extremes ;  and^  on  its  We^st  side,  overlooks 
the  vtHst  range  of  Country,  between  die  Messaf  Graiide,  am) 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  within  its  circnMfer^nee ; 
and  the  numerons  streams  which  unite  in  th^  lake  of  Fune« 
que,  which  is  the  sduree  c^  the  long  Sm-abuta^  which  unite* 
with  the  Magdatend,  > 

The  plain  around  us  ai  Hato  Viejay  w^  fiir  from  display- 
ing any  evidehoes  of  general  industry,  though  ther^  ivere 
numerous  patches  in  good  cultivation ;  tbe  rancfhas  were 
very  ntimeroiis,  and  vast  docks  of  cattle  covered  tli^  greater 
port  bf  theplaiiii;  escuhmt  plants  were  abundant,  as  I  suppose, 
ibr  the  Bogota,  and  perhaps  the  Tunja  market ;  and  pouitiy 
must  be  very  numerous,  if  the  incessant  lowing  ol?  cocks 
in  all  kinds  of  pitches  and  ke3rs,  and  all  i^ight,  be  a  oriterion: 
oxeo^  horses,  goats,  and  mules,  wer^  perpetually  marohing 
and  countermarching ;  and  the  litti^  rills  were  no  kss  n6me- 
ratiSy  wrestling  fei^  a  passage  over  tbe  pebbled  beds :  in  the 
nndst  of  this  negKgent  economy,  the  tropical  pkknts  and  vines 
hece  and  there  formed  canopies  Md  ^ades  fer  th^  mstic 
oohage ;  and  at  some  dhtancci^on  higher  ground-,  die  indus- 
trim«S'^tter>  was  s{nimkig  hi^'  earthfffware,  hid  chk^ha  add 
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guarapa  poto  of  thirty  gaUons*  which  aie  here  fta  cdebrated 
in  their  rude  way  as  the  finest  antique  forms  of  Wedgewood« 
The  first  of  February  we  were  not  ready  till  nineo*dock: 
we  sel  out  fix*  Chocanta,  midway  between  Tunja  and  Bogota ; 
it  was  also  the  fttmtier  in  primeval  days,  where  the  clueb  of 
aboriginal  times  wrestled  for  dominion.  Here  a  great  battle 
was  fouf^t,  in  which  the  zeipa  or  cazique  JUiehu  of  Tunja, 
and  the  zeipa  ChaquofimaMcha  of  Bogota,  both  fell  in  ^ 
oenfliet*  It  being  a  military  station,  we  rode  up  to  the  com- 
mapdant's  quarters  in  die  plaza,  and  sent  in  a  message  that 
strangers  were  at  the  gale.  The  great  man  was  at  dinner, 
and  the  officer  is  placed  in  a  military  post  without  scddiers ; 
where  the  town  appears  as  silent  and  destitute  as  the  sands 
of  Mesopotamia,  what  is  a  commanding  officer  to  do,  if  he 
does  not  show  he  has  power  to  somebody?  and  as  nobody 
comes  but  a  paswig  stranger,  why  let  them  wait.  And  so  we 
set  to,  oraeked  jokes  upon  the  good  order  and  »leooerf  this 
garrison  town,  until  it  was  time  to  send  anothermesaage ; 
we  succeeded  no  better ;  and  the  seif^eant  was  despatched  to 
see  if  die  civil  was  superior  to  the  mHitary ;  but  the  alcalde 
wasreported  thiee  miles  outof  town.  How d^ifatfitlly  M. 
Mollien  would  have  worked  up6n  this  piece.  At  lei^;tii  I 
took  some  documents  I  had  about  me,  and  despatched  Vin. 
ccnte  with  them,  but  Vincente  was  not  admitted,  and  the 
aei|[eant,  after  brushing  the  dust  from  his  cap,  entered,  sword 
in  hand,  and,  as  the  great  man  had  dined,  we  were  invited  to 
dismount  and  enter»  I  experienced  on  this  occasion  what 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  in  travelling  any  where,  that  it 
was  very  indiscreet  to  travel  so  many  hours  without  eating 
or  drinking,  when  it  might  be  prevented  by  canying  some 
cold  fowl,  bread,  or  even  good  sweet  fdantmns ;  and  ftntbcr, 
that  kom  want  of  such  precautions,  especially  after  bemg 
spoiled  by  die  governors,  and  cuiates,  and  alcaldes,  all  the 
%vay  ftom  Merida  to  Pipa<  the  best  ^ood  temper  may  beoosie. 
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disMtisfied  at  being  kept  in  the  open  air  a  good  long  hour. 
The  subaltern  iivho  came  to  the  door  on  this  occasion,  on 
seeing  us,  turned  abrupdy  round,  and  disappeared,  and  ap- 
peued  again  2  had  there  been  any  alternative,  or  a  good  open 
shed,  in  which  we  might  sit  down  secure  from  sunshine,  I 
think  we  should  have  galloped  off  before  this  time,  and  com- 
menced eating  from  our  travelling  establishment ;  but  the 
place,  in  its  silence  and  the  absence  of  population,  resembled 
Balbec,  or  any  odier  place  not  wholly  in  ruins.  Though 
not  pofectly  satisfied,  we  marched  in,  and  without  disturb- 
ing the  passivity  of  the  great  man,  whose  attachment  to  his 
seat,  and  the  gathering  of  himself  up  on  his  couch,  led  me  to 
suspect  he  must  be  erf*  the  pure  Saracenic  breed;  the  uniformed 
hidalga  remained  on  his  hind  legs  a  ta  Turque^  when  at 
kiast  the  a[^)eatanoe  of  a  handsome  young  lady  might  have 
revoked  his  distaste  to  politeness  and  the  laws  of  hospitality- 
His  manners  appeared  to  ime  (more,  I  suppose,  because  my 
stomach  was  craving) — his  manners  appeared  rude,  and  per- 
haps the  abruptness  of  his  questions  would  tove  been  tole- 
mble-*— in  Morocco ;  but,  though  well  disposed  to  say  nothing, 
he  was  answered,  not  without  courtesy,  for  that  is  due  to 
one's  self,  but  in  the  fewest  words  possible.  Among  other 
questions,  he  asked  how  we  came  from  North  America.  I 
answered,  in  a  corvette  now  belonging  to  the  government. 
The  corvette  brought  his  hitherto  immoveable  legs  to  the 
ioor,  and  he  entered  into  a  descant  on  the  expenses  of  naval 
equipments  and  expeditions,  and,  I  suppose,  suspecting  I  was 
one  of  the  concerned  going  to  B<^ta  for  payment,  he  said, 
that  a  frigate  would  cost  more  than  a  whole  army ;  that  the 
government  was  spending  the  money  with  which  they  ought 
to  pay  the  soldiers,  and,  in  fine,  that  naval  extravagance  would 
ruin  the  country.  As  this  was  not  for  me  to  discuss,  I  said 
obly  **  humph !''  and  he  asked  if  that  was  not  a  just  idea. 
I  »mply  replied,  that  I  did  not  possess  the  data  which  would 
justify  me  in  forming  any  opinion.    At  this  moment  the 
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alcalde,  who  had  boen  reported  sevaral  leagues  out  of  town, 
appeared*  issuing  from  an  inner  apartmentf  and  pfeseafed 
himself  to  the  hidalgo,  saying  it  wofi  kjf  mistake  he  was  re« 
ported*  absent !  We  solicited  quarters,  and  mules  for  the  next 
Inomiog,  made  our  lowest  bow»  and  ibUpwed  the  alcalde 
across  the  great  square,  where  good  quartets  indeed  were 
given  us.  Reflecting  on  the  hospitality  we  had  ei^p^ienced 
frorti  the  moment  we  eittered  Merida  up  to  this  place,  I  never 
oould  conjecture  ov  account  for  the  incivility  of  this  .man  ia 
office ;  and  I  could  not  but  e&ult  in  the  reflection  that  tl^e 
country  must  be  fortunate,  indeed,  wlucli^  in  4  long  line  of  a 
thousand  miles,  has  so  few  in  public  stations  who  loiow  iiot 
what  best  becomes  a  public  officer^  or  b  most  reputable  to 
his  country  and  government ;  yet  this  man,  witbaU  bis  At- 
garganUlada  y  (ksemefanza^  may  have,  some  sqiK^ipgy  atlnxM 
as  powerful  as  our  long  listing :  however,  we  ate  a(id  slept 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  were  laughing;  in  the.m>rning 
of  Saturday  over  our  cliocolate  at  the  past  ds^^s  adveatme^ 
when  a  corps  of  smart  horses  were  drawn  up  before  oar 
quarters  instead  of  mules ;  whicli,  as  their  gait  is  more  lively, 
and  action  more  rapid,  we  found  agreeable  as.  a  variety* 
Uiough,  in  the  end»  much  more  fatiguing  than  the  unvaryiog 
step  and  motion  of  the  mule«  **  Talkii^  of  horses,''  we  saw 
none  shod  but  at  Caracas,  Vakntiay  axiud  Bogota. 
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Halt  pn  the  plain  of  BogoU— ^uesca,  remarkable  blufF—Zepiquira  Caxita— Ri- 
ver and  handsome  bridge  of  Sopo — Funza  river — Hacienda  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent^^hak  witlnn  three  ndMa  of  fiogotar-^roceed  to  the  city--kiod  reception 
liy  the  Sfcietaiy-^-lodK^  in  the  Plaza  San  Fiaftciaco^^geBereue  hoapitaHty^ 
meet  Col.  Todd,  American  Bliniatei^— the  approach  to  Bogota  described— 
hedges  of  foses  in  perpetual  bloom — appearances  of  the  city  on  first  entrance 
->^it8  origin  and  some  accennt  of^ita  pobHc  builSLnga,  and  institutiona— ^e 
Plas^  Beal  a  great  roarket^plaoe-^articulart— and  of  the  Calle  Real<^the  ri« 
vers — customs — incident  to  absence  of  arts — and  civilization  under  Spanish 
'  policy. 


OuB  march  on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  Febmaiy  was  agreet« 
aUe ;  the  hones  provided  * wefe  good-tempered^  manageable, 
and  ea!^  pacod.  We  bad  yet  to  pass  over  a  very  spacious  but 
irregular  winding,  pbgin  from  Hato  Vieja,  giving  only  a  fore- 
taste-of  the  most  extensive  plsun  of  Bogota,  which  we  be- 
came  now  impatient  to  reach.  But  keen  appetites,  and  the 
actioiiof  oor  hcmKfl^  Wd  rendered  food  and  repose  requisite, 
so  we  turned  off  the  path  into  the  plain,,  and  halted  at  a  posa- 
da  to  kiquire  for  some  wine,  and  for  accommodation ;  there 
ivas  no  wine, .  and  we  had  recourse  to  an  oriental  sherbet  of 
Qrai\gea  sliced,  with  some  (innamon  and  sugar,  infused  in  fine 
pure  iriater,  wlucb  made  a  beverage  perfecdy  refreshing  and 
grateful.  This  posada  was  on  a  skirt  of  the  plain  which  leads 
tp  Medina,  to  the  east  and  rear  of  Bogota ;  our  track  led 
across  one  of  the  numerous  and  ample  streams  which  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Funza,  over  which  we  passed  upon  a  platform  of 
troea  stretched  across  the  stream,  crossed  and  covered  with 
fiiggots,  and  with  a. surface  of  earth  and  gravel  beaten  firm. 
We  wound  to  the  north,  north-west,  west,  and  south-west, 
and  finally  soudi,  on  a  path  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  sin- 
gular appeafance  and  mateaalSb  It  was  die  oorthem  extre- 
mity of  tfae^Tidge  of  the  mountain  to  the  east  4>f  Bogc^,  and 
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which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  plain,  of  which  the  ridge  of 
Zepiquira,  some  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  broad,  forms  the 
west  side,  and  whose  northern  extremiQr  terminates  on  die 
plain  in  the  same  manner,  leaving  die  level  of  the  [dain  open 
and  exposed  as  far  as  the  vision  can  distinguish.  This 
mountain  bluff,  of  which  I  have  overlooked  the  name,  round 
which  we  travelled,  presented  to  the  north  an  immense  mass 
of  detached  and  flat  slabs  of  pudding-stone  of  verjr  con«dcr- 
able  magnitude,  lying  in  such  a  disordered  heap,  as  if  re- 
cently discharged  out  of  some  vehicle  or  sack,  sustained  one 
by  the  other  on  those  angles  or  ends  of  the  fragments  which 
appeared  beneath  them,  without  any  intervening  earth  or  ver- 
dure, but  here  and  there  on  some  of  the  vast  slabs  a  va- 
grant tuft  of  sycophandc  moss,  hanging  loose  and  impcndmg, 
to  appearance  ready  to  slide  and  cany  destrucdon  on  the  padi 
below ;  but  they  had  stood  in  that  direction  and  state  time 
immemorial,  as  if  they  had  been  an  unfinished  heap  which 
the  Titans  had  cast  there  in  an  efibrt  to  close  in  diie  plain, 
and  cut  off  the  skirt  over  which  we  had  travelled. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  this  rude  promontory,  the  im- 
mense plain  of  Bogota  opened  before  us,  its  southern  extre- 
mity too  distant  for  distinct  perception.  The  shaggy  ^de  of 
the  Zepiquira  range,  lying  also  north  and  south,  formed  die 
west  side  of  the  plain,  and  so  continues  ftiQ  forQr  miles»  till 
it  breaks  abruptly  opposite,  or  due  west  of  Bogota,  leaving 
tlie  verdant  plains  continued  south  and  west  exposed. 

The  road  that  had  been  most  commonly  travelled,  formerly 
led  due  west  across  the  plain,  and  round  the  bluff  of  Zepi* 
quira,  as  the  salt-mines  there  rendered  it  a  rendezvous  for 
mules,  and  thereby  accommodated  the  traveller ;  but  it  made 
the  distance  to  be  travelled  longer  by  seven  or  ei^  leagues. 
A  clergyman,  whom  we  had  felten  into  conversation  with  at 
the  posada,  advised  us  to  take  the  route  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley  by  Suesca,  and,  as  he  was  himself  going  the  same 
way,  we, adopted  his*' counsel,  md  passed  by  die  way  of 
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Cuita*'  We  had  passed  but  a  few  miles  on  this  route  when 
we  crossed  the  neat  built' bridge  over  the  river  Sopo,  one  of 
die  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Funza,  which  was  now  visi- 
ble in  many  of  its  numerous  and  long  meanders  moving  slug* 
gbhly  across  and'  athwart  the  ample  plain,  the  river  being 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  evidently  of  depth 
sufficient  to  bear  boats  of  considerable  burden ;  but  not  a 
boat,  nor  man,  not  even  a  canoe  did  T  see  on  the  Funza  at 
any  time  during  my  stay.  After  ambling  along  on  the  slop- 
ing skirt  of  mountain,  about  thirty  feet  generally  above  the 
plain,  a  well-built  dry  stone  wall  attracted  our  notice,  and 
formed  the  side  4[  the  road  between  us  and  the  plain  for  se- 
veral miles ;  a  hacienda  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  lofty  trees 
was  dbtinct  to  the  west  of  us,  and  when  we  had  reached 
neariy  the  southern  extremity  of  the  stone  wall,  a  spacious 
door>  surmounted  by  a  handsome  pediment,  attracted  our 
attention ;  on  the  space  below  the  cornice  was  the  following 
inscription,  handsomely  painted : 

HACIENOA  DE  LOS  AMIGOS 
DB  LA  GENERAL  SAN  ANDEB,  1819. 

That  is,— The  countr3f.seat  of  the  friends  of  General  St  An- 
der,  1819. — As  the  distance  of  the  hacienda  from  the  road 
was  too  great,  we  did  not  use  the  privilege  of  hospitality 
indicated  by  the  inscription,  as  it  would  have  retarded  our 
arrival  a  day  longer ;  and,  as  our  stock  of  provisions  was 
now  reduced  to  a  single  day's  subsistence,  we  moved  on 
to  a  village  within  three  miles  of  the  city ;  and  as  there  are 
no  hotels,  lodging-houses,  or  taverns  in  Bogota,  strangers 
must  either  hire  a  house  and  furnish  it^  (if  possible,)  I  deem- 
ed it  advisable  to  leave  my  young  fellow  travellers  at  this 
place  in  the  morning,  and  proceed  to  the  city  with  the  ser- 
geant,  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  ah  the' third,  the  sergeant  leading,  I  entered  the 
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piQr ;  and  as  the  coniperns  I  had  charge  of  were  wilh  Uie  gov* 
crnment,  and  as  I  had  some  friends  in  the  adnunBtrttion^  Ippcv 
ceeded  to  the  government  bouse,  wherp  I  w$a  received  t^  tbe 
secretary  of  state  with  the  most  una&cted  kindtfieas,  and  leaving 
me  no  time  to  talk^of  ^ny  thing  else,  led  me  across. the  Great 
Plaza,  and  placed  m^  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  friendsii 
The  secretary  was  ^  mvch  surprised  to  see  me  at  Bogota, 
and  I  wa^  not  l^ss  pleased  to  find  him,  after  all  the  vicisst* 
tildes  of  the  nevolutioo,  c^n^nssited  fcH*  thcf  pdvadons  he 
bad  suffered,  ajid  during  which  I  had  known  him  at  PhiJa- 
flelphia,  now  happy  in  the  fr^dom  of  his  country,  and  fuH 
of  weit-merited  honoMrs  aiui  public  lovp*-without  my  aller* 
ation  in  the  simplicity  and  softness  of  manciers,  don  when 
he  was  'm  adversity. .  *^  Is  it  possible?  Colond-*^why  did 
you  not  apprise  me  of  your  coming  hither  before*^thal  I 
might  provide  acco^modatioos-^-cofne  akiog"-Hind  he 
hurried  me  along,  talking  all  the  way,  till  he  met  a  friend, 
and  said — **  take  care  of  my  friend  and  bi&  family,  and  oUige 
me."  He  took  leave,  and  I  proceeded  along  the  Calle  Real 
to  the  Plaza  San  Fi^cisco,  wbece  I  was  placed  at  my  ease 
at  once,  by  the  hospitable  owner ;  the  sergeant  u^s  dispatch- 
ed for  our  party,  and  they  were  with  us  by  three  o'clock, 
just  in  time  to  partake  of  an  elegant  entert^m^»  at  which 
we  found  ourselves,  before  we  rose  from  table,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  old  friends,  and  new  acqpaintances  who 
gave  us  their  assurances  of  kindness,  which  we  found  uni- 
formly realised  during  our  stay,  and  of  whigh  the  remem- 
brance is  not  likely  to  fade. 

The  noveky  of  a  young  lady  from  Nor^h  An^ca,  bfiving 
accomplished  a  jouniey  over  the  Eastern  Cordilleras,  a  route 
esteemed  difficult,  latx>rious,  and  hazardous  for  sokliers) 
together  with  the  good  wishes  of  those  ndembers  of  the  go- 
vernment to  whom  I  had  been  known  personally,  or  by  re- 
putation, during  the  revolution,  had  mad^  ow  residence  an 
interesting  resort  of  the  principal  ladies  and.  gentlemen  of 
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Bogota  i  a  fHiblic  entertainment,  and  the  return  of  visits, 
led  to  the  most  flattering  intercourse  and  intimacies,  which 
iBade  our  time  agreeable.  While  T  attended  to  the  affiurs 
wiiich  carried  me  to  the  capital,  my  young  companions  had 
friends  of  their  own  age  to  occupy  their  time  and  gratify 
cufiosity. 

The  minister  of  the  United  States^  Colotiel  Todd,  was, 
however,  among  the  first  to  visit  his  country  folks,  and  we 
owed  not  a  littfe  of  the  gratifications  we  enjoyed  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Colombia,  to  his  kindness ;  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
secretar}%  Mr.  R.  Adams*  It  would  be  gratifying  to  enu- 
merate the  kind  and  hospitable  attentions  we  experienced ; 
but,  as  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  omit  many,  if  any  wer^ 
particularised,  and  all  would  be  too  uninteresting  and  nume« 
rous  to  state,  I  prtskr  not  naming  any  specially ;  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  never  experienced  more  kindness,  nor  found  so* 
eiety  where  the  females  were  ihott  amiable  and  ingenuous, 
nor  the  men  more  kind  and  liberal. 

As  the  journey  is  now  so  far  completed,  it  may  be  proper 
to  fill  up  the  views  which  the  course  along  the  plain  pre- 
sented ;  and  to  follow,  in  the  same  unstudied  way,  with  some 
conversational  aceount  of  the  dty,  its  institutions,  and  suck 
bther  object  as  belong  to  the  Visit  to  Colombia. 

The  approach  to  Bogota  from  the  north,  after  entering 
the  plain,  is  by  no  means  on  a  direct  line ;  the  plain  appears 
indeed  as  flat  as  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  but  its  sides  are  une- 
qual and  often  encroached  upon  by  the  mountains,  tliat 
form  its  east  and  west  bounds,  which  here  and  there  project 
forward'  in  inregular  blufis  or  long  slopes,  and  again  recede, 
leaving  large  recesses  at  the  foot  of  the  steeps.  The  road, 
usually  lying  above  the  plain  ffOta  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  fol- 
bws  the  diverging  line  of  the  mountain  base ;  towards  which 
tite  sluggish  ^f  unza  oceaskxiatly  winds  its  way,  and  again 
wheels  rouftd  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  road  thus 
winding  and  elevated,  is  generally  dry,  but  often  rough  and 
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rocky.  Several  villages  are  planted  along  the  route,  of 
grater  or  less  population ;  sometimes  a  single  rancho  stands 
in  a  position  convenient  for  the  charge  of  one  or  other  of 
those  immense  flocks  of  cattle  which  graze  upon  the  plains 
and  whose  apparently  countlesss  numbers  would  seem  to 
defy  appropriation.  Yet  these  flocks  are  private  proper^, 
and  no  difficulty  is  found  in  selecting  them  when  necessary. 

It  is  not  until  the  traveller  is  within  about  seven  miles  of 
the  city,  on  this  route,  that  he  gains  the  first  glimpse  of  iL 
A  vast  limb  of  the  Sierra  Albaracin,  thrusts  its  bold  bluff 
some  hundred  yards  into  the  plain,  and  screens  the  city  from 
the  view  of  the  approaching  visitor.  Emerging  from  the 
cove  formed  by  the  north  side  of  this  bluff*,  and  passing 
round  its  base,  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  ^ires  of 
several  other  churches,  give  a  very  imposing  first  glance  of 
the  capital,  which  appears  placed  on  a  slope  more .  elevated^ 
very  distinctly  marked,  and  relieved  by  the  dark  fiioe  of  the 
lofty,  bleak,  and  steep  mountains^  immediately  at  the  feet  of 
which  it  stands.  The  city  stands,  in  fact,  in  front  of  one  of 
those  vast  fissures  or  openings,  which  I  have  before  remark- 
ed, as  constantly  characteristic  of  the  Cordillera.  The  sides 
of  this  vast  cleft  are  so  steep  as  not  to  be  accessible,  and 
on  the  summit  of  each  side  is  fantastically  erected  a  church 
*-one  named  the  Virgin  of  Montserrat,  the  other  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe,  which  present  very  picturesque  objects  to 
the  stranger  from  the  distance. 

About  four  miles  from  the  city,  some  farms  and  gardens 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  market 
are  seen,  with  neat  cottages  carefully  whitened,  which  ap- 
pear in  brighter  brilliancy,  relieved  by  the  richness  of  the  sur- 
rounding verdure ;  a  long  suburb  of  detached  dwellings  of 
various  denominations,  some  small,  and  others  spacious, 
mixed  with  lof^  trees,  dispersed  and  in  clumfsg.  while  the 
side  of  tlie  Sierra,  on  the  left,  presents  an  altematiipi  of  naked 
rocks,  ravines,  cliffs,  and  clamps  and  groups  of  trees  and 
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tbiijket}  thfoi^  which  crystal  rills  gush  into  rude  channels 
by  which  art  leads  their  streams  for  die  uses  of  irrigatiou  ; 
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spacious  and  wtU-tilled  gardens  now  occupy  broader  spaces ; 
patches  of  edible  plants,  and  roots,  shrubbery,  hedges  of  flow* 
eiiag  shrubs,  and  parasites  on  stages  of  trellis,  and  all  the 
variety  of  tropical  products  which  flourish  in  a  climate  that 
is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  but  uniformly  averaging  68^  of  Fah- 
renheit, rarely  ascending  or  descending  five  degrees.  About 
diree  miles  from  the  city^  the  road,  which  was  a  rugged 
maze  on  the  scarp  of  the  mountain  base,  is  superseded  by 
a  new  road  constructed  upon  the  fashion  of  our  modem  me- 
thods. It  is  straight,  about  forty  feet  broiid,  a  convex  surface 
of  about  twenty  inches  elevation  in  the  centre  above  the  sides 
— and  flanked  its  whole  length  by  a  ditch  of  slewing  sides 
and  four  feet  broad  ;  beyond  the  ditches,  on  the  banks,  rise 
thick-set  hedges  of  rose-trees,  of  two  or  three  species,  and 
whose  perfume  delights  and  warns  the  traveller  long  before 
he  discovers  whence  they  proceed.  The  mile  remotest  from 
the, city  was  yet  incomplete,  but  the  two  nearest  miles  were 
in  a  good  style,  and  covered  with  the  natural  rubble  of  the 
ravines  adjacent ;  no  country  in  the  world  has  worse  roads» 
none  has  better,  or  more  ample  and  costless  materials,  and 
no  country  on  earth  stands  more  in  need  of  them ;  the  great 
secret  so  obvious  to  any  man  of  discernment,  by  which  the 
lands  of  the  desert  may  be  made  valuable,  that  of  making 
roads  and  canals,  has  not  yet  become  a  measure  of  polt* 
cy,  public  economy,  or  finance,  in  Colombia ;  but  this  will 
not  appear  so  extraordinary,  considering  the  perversity  with 
which  the  policy  of  Spain  had  systematically  opposed  every 
species  of  internal  improvement ;  I  recollect,  when  in  the 
United  States,  with  so  many  superior  advantages  as  to  social 
concerns,  and  it  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  hair- brained  speculatist,  for  publishing 
and  pointing  out  the  importance  of  public  roads  and  canals, 
and  only  one  road,  that  of  Lancaster,  was  then  attempted  upon 
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permanent  principies.  If  Colombia  pursues  the  policy  of  im« 
provementy  with  as  much  effect  as  she  has  established  iiberd 
institutions,  there  i$  no  possibility  of  anticipating  the  prosper- 
ity of  which  that  country  is  susceptible.  This  road,  adjacent 
to  Bogota,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  style  which  is  con« 
structed  with  broken  stone.  As  the  cofmtry  is  unafected 
by  frost  or  snow,  and  stone  and  gravel  every  where  to  be 
had  without  purchase,  the  whole  cost  would  be  only  that  of 
libe  wages  of  skilful  directors  and  labour ;  and  more  ftiithfol 
and  hardy  labourers  are  no  where  to  be  found. 

The  entrance  in  this  direction  to  Bogota  is  not  so  imposing 
or  stiiking  as  from  the  causeway  on  the  west  side.  My  guide 
did  not  lead  me  the  whole  length  of  this  handsome  road,  but 
shortened  the  distance  by  an  inclination  to  the  left,  and  after 
passing  some  narrow  streets,  entered  upon  an  open  but  irre- 
gularly formed  area,  well  paved,  in  which  several  streets  cen- 
tre, and  a  fine  stone  bridge  gave  a  better  presage  of  a  fine  city. 
This  bridge  crosses  the  stream,  which  is  called  a  river,  Rio 
San  Francisco,  and  was  at  this  time  a  deep  imaightly  ravine, 
with  a  very  shallow  spreading  stream ;  it  has  its  source  in  the 
crevice  of  the  Sierra  to  the  rear  or  eastward  of  the  city.  This 
area  and  some  of  the  streets  ruoning  west,  are  the  usual  pro- 
menades of  the  citizens  in  this  quarter;  and  the  street  being 
very  clean,  they  make  a  favourable  impression.  The  bridge 
here  is  of  very  excellent  workmanship,  and  I  remarked  a 
structure  of  well- wrought  stone- work  on  the  area,  which  I;at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  fountain,  but  it  may  have  been  a  mo- 
nument of  some  description ;  the  workmanship  of  the  mould- 
ings struck  me  on  the  passing  glance  as  bemg  executed  in  a 
good  style.  From  this  lower  bridge  looking  along  the  ravine 
to  the  eastward,  another  bridge  was  indistinctly  seen  higher 
up,  whiqh  I  soon  after  found  was  a  continuation  of  the  Calle 
Real,  or  principal  street,  and  north  of  which  stands  the  Plaza 
San  Francisco. 

The  streets  I  now  passed  along  were  narrow  like  those  of 
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Caracas.  The  bouseis  inore  generally  of  two  storks  high 
than  at  Caracas ;  but  not  so  lofty  as  at  Caracas,  Valencia,  Mt^ 
nA^i  Cucuta,  or  Tunja  ;  but  more  spacious  than  at  Truxillo, 
or  Pamplona*  I  had  Iblt  on  my  first  entrance  some  dis^* 
poinlment,  from  haying  givcyi  .credit  to  the  desci'iptbns  of 
some  books,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  e^caggeration  was  father 
in  the  idtomatic  use  of  terans  than  in  intentbnL  A  translation 
of  a  Persian  or  a  Turkish  narrative  literally  would  be,  to  men 
acci^stomed  tp  the  use  of  language  in  expressbg  ideas  ex*" 
actly,  a  series  of  hyperboles ;  the  Spanish  idiom  partakes  of 
this  orientalism ;  md  M*  MolUen's  work  proves  that  the 
French  admits  of  this .  species  of  caricature.  Some  books  that 
I  have  read  make  the  streets  of  Caracas,  as  well  as  Bogota^ 
forty  feet  wide :  the  widest: street  in  either  does  not  exceed 
twenty  •five  feet ;  and  in  Bogota  the  only  street  of  that  breadth 
b  the  Cs^Ile  Real,  all  ihe  rest  are  about  twenty  feet  Bogota, 
as  well  IIS  Caracas,  is,  notwitbstaiKliiig,  sufficiently  handsome 
without  any  aid  of  extrav^igance  in  drawing. 
.  Like  M.  MoUien,  when  I  was  led  to  the  residence  of  the 
executive,  I  experimced  some  disappointment,  because  I 
had  read  in  some  book  of  the  xnceroyi*^  palace  ;  without  this 
previous  impression^  the  house  would  have  appeared  noost 
respectable :  but  theiie  was  more  than  the  misnomer,  there 
had  been  a  dwelling  called  the  paku^e  of  the  viceroy,  but  it 
wa^  on  the  south  side  of  the  square ;  the  house  substituted 
im  it  stands  on  the  west  side.  The  origioal  palaoe  was  de« 
stroyed  during,  the  revolution,  as  the  city  was  exposed  to 
aasault,  taken  and  retaken  six  or  sevcQ  times. 

At  tjhip  first  CQuquesti  the  Spaniards  found  in  all  parts  of 
Amefica  spacious  and  orderly  cities  and  towns  already  esta- 
blished, and  generally  preferred  their  occupation  to  the  tardy 
prooess  of  fpundingmewcitijes  or  townb;  the  aboriginal  people 
usuptty.  selected  the  positions  that  wer0.  best  adapted  for  ac- 
coa^iQpdation»  health,  and  comfort,  n^at  pure  ^vater,  and 
fertility.    This,  w^s  the  case  in  Mexico  uid  Cuzco^  but  the 
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chief  place  of  these  regions  lay  feither  east  Of  the  banks  of 
die  Funza. 

The  city  of  Bogota  is  of  Spanish  foundation,  and  derives 
its  name  from  a  native  village,  which  still  exists  about  ten 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  capitals  The  first  Spanish 
invaders  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  natives, 
and  established  themselves  at  this  village,  which  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  still  remains, 
but  appears  to  have  been  then  a  lake,  it  was  found  unhealthy 
for  European  constitutions.  Ximenes  deQuesada,  who  is 
denominated  the  conqueror  of  this  country,  sought  a  position 
more  salubrious,  and  selected  a  spacious  sloping  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Albaracin,  one  of  the  lowest  and  the 
most  eastern  of  the  ridges  of  the  Paramos  of  Chingasa.  The 
choice  made  was  judicious ;  a  constant  and  ample  stream  of 
limpid  water  flows  from  the  crevice  that  intersects  the  ridge 
to  its  base.  This  city  was  founded  in  1538,  and  the  great 
plaza,  which  is  about  a  mile  east  fit)m  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  in  north  latitude  4*  36'  30",  and  west  of  Green- 
wich 78®  30',  and  87Q2  or  8706  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  for  it  has  been  so  ascertained  by  actual  measurements. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  laid  out  by  the  founder  into  twelve 
manzanas,  or  blocks,  of  about  three  hundred  feet  on  eveiy 
face,  for  dwelling  houses ;  with  streets  crossing  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  the  broadest  of  which,  the  Calle  Real^ 
is  no  more  than  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  the  other  streets 
generally  twenty  feet,  some  narrower.  Those  manzanas, 
however,  were  extended,  as  the  population  augmented,  to 
twenty *five  north  and  south,  and  thirteen  east  and  west; 
and,  as  I  was  told,  and  which  is  very  probable,  tibat  before 
the  revolution,  the  manzanas  extended  to  295.  It  would  be 
a  useless  labour  to  attempt  any  statistical  enquiries,  as  they 
could  not  be  ascertained  with  exactness  at  this  period;  a 
great  part  of  the  city  was  abandoned  during  the  revolution, 
much  more  desolated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  repeated  pro- 
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scriptions,  barbarous  massacres,  and  executionsi  expelled 
numbers  of  the  survivors ;  and  much  still  lies  in  ruins.  The 
inhabitants  were  computed  in  1823,  as  fluctuating  between 
35  and  S8000 ;  and  the  activity  that  was  already  perceived  in 
the  suburbs  countenances  the  returning  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. To  the  rear  of  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  above  the 
crevice  formed  in  the  ridge,  presides  on  the  crests  of  the  steep 
summits  a  striking  evidence  of  the  extravagance  and  aspiring 
power  of  the  church.  On  the  steep  verge  of  the  northern 
peak  of  this  crevice  is  a  church  called  JV.  Senora  de  Mont* 
serrat;  and  separated  by  the  chasm  on  the  opposite  peak,  ano- 
ther named  N.  Sefiara  de  Guadalupe.  Strange  caprice  which 
established  houses  for  purposes  of  religious  worship  on  steeps 
so  inaccessible  to  human  feet,  and  to  which  the  ascent  must 
be  at  the  same  time  circuitous,  tedious,  and  dangerous.  Their 
aspect  from  the  plain  and  the  city  at  their  feet,  is  that  of 
overhanging  castles,  such  as  in  the  days  of  feudality  were 
selected  by  lordly  chieftains  to  deter  rather  than  to  invite  ap- 
proach or  charitable  communion.  There  was  something  of 
this  lordly  spirit  in  the  selection  of  those  sites ;  they  were 
beacons  which  told  the  surrounding  vassals  the  power  which 
predominated,  and  the  discipline  of  penance  in  religious  ser- 
vice had  here  a  ground  to  put  the  pious  to  his  travail,  and 
teach  obedience*  These  churches  have  no  permanent  resi- 
dentSy  but  some  poor  sacristans,  whose  disciplinary  habits 
have  been  formed  to  these  bleak  and  chilly  solitudes.  On 
certain  festivab  religious  celebrations  take  place  at  one  or  the 
other,  to  which  some  few  whose  aseal  is  ardent  repair,  to  wash 
away  their  sins,  work  out,  if  not  their  spiritual  salvation,  at  least 
impose  upon  the  world  their  temporal  beatification,  to  secure 
crpdit  with  the  world  they  belong  to.  It  is  only  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  positions  selected  for  these  **  sacred  dramas,'' 
and  those  **  studied  acts,"  that  they  differ  from  *'  performers" 
of  other  countries,  where  there  is  more  and  growing  hypo* 
crisy  than  in  Cdombia,  where  it  is  really  on  the  decline ;  for, 
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by  the  best  accountSi  those  ambitious  rivals  of  Babyl(Nuan 
eminence,  which  were  in  the  foretime  sometimes  crowded^ 
now  ^Idom  collect  half  a  score  for  a  congregation.  I  notice 
these  matters  the  more  particularly,  because  there  prevails 
much  misapprehension  in  other  countries  concerning  church 
affairs  in  Colombia,  where,  among  those  classes  which  have 
had  the  benefit  of  a  good  or  a  moderate  educatidn,  there  is 
not  half  so  much  superstition  and  much  leas  hypocrisy,  than 
in  countries  more  reformed^  and  who  claim  to  be  the  most 
religious  people  in  the  world. 

There  is  an  access  to  each  of  those  tabernacles,  by  steep 
and  winding  ways,  over  paths  precarious  and  toilsome — ^in 
visiting  the  country  seat  of  the  Liberator,  at  the  foot  of  die 
steep,  I  had  sufficient  experience  to  satisfy  what  little  curi* 
osity  the  novelty  of  those  places  had  stirred  within  me ;  and 
some  of  my  acquaintances,  who  had  taken  the  pains,  satisfied 
me  that  the  object  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  toil. 
From  the  crevice  which  cuts  the  mountain  across  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  leaving  the  gaping  chasm  with  the  Uack 
shelving  sides  standing  awfully  apart,  beneadi  those  beacons 
of  a  darker  age,  an  ample  and  never-fiuling  stream  issues  to 
the  westward.  Its  current  is  at  first  a  single  volume,  and« 
from  the  aspect  of  the  rocks  which  occupy  the  space  through 
which  it  formerly  flowed  single  and  powerful,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  formed  a  torrent  of  great  power.  By  whose  sagadQr 
and  good  sense  this  rich  fountain  was  disarmed  of  its  vio- 
lence, and  diverted  into  separate  and  widely  diffused  cur* 
rents,  I  could  not  learn,  as  happens  often  to  die  benefactors 
of  the  human  species ;  by  drawing  off  a  part  into  a  separate 
channel,  and  leading  it  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  south- 
ward, while  the  other  half  flowed  in  its  accustomed  chs^- 
nel,  it  pap  tribute  to  the  reservoir,  constructed  in  such  a 
ppsition  as  to  supply  the  numerous  public  fountdns,  which 
ornament  and  supply  with  limpid  water  the  whole  ci^,  and 
cleanse  by  never-ceasing  rivulets  the  whole  of  the  numercNis 
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Streets,  whidi  incline  from  the  upper  side  of  the  city  to  the 
plain,  and  discharge  their  currents  into  the  Funza.  The 
two  streams,  which  cross  the  city  at  about  the  centre  of  its 
two  parts,  are  denominated  rivers ;  the  Rio  San  Francisco  is 
the  northernmost,  aixd  occupies  the  ravine  passed  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  city  from  the  east;  the  southern  stream  is  de- 
nominated  Jtio  San  AugusHn^  frbm  the  two  principal  monas- 
teries of  that  order  near  which  it  flows.  There  are  some 
handsome  stone  bridges  over  this  stream  also ;  there  are  five, 
in  all,  over  the  two  streams,  and  of  excellent  structure. 
These  rivers  divide  the  city  into  tliree  sections.  The  ra- 
vines, through  which  they  pass,  have  not  obtained  any  care 
or  embellishment  from  taste  or  art ;  and  as  the  torrent,  when 
its  force  was  embodied  in  one  volume,  made  terrible  ravage 
on  the  friable  day  soil  through  which  it  cut  its  bed,  there 
possibly  may  be  occasional  floods,  which  would  render  em- 
bellishment and  labour  waste. 

Very  near  the  issue  of  the  waters  from  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  the  President 
Bolivar  has  a  very  tastily  constructed  pavilion^  with  sufficient 
accommodations  for  his  suite,  and  a  handsome  rivulet,  which 
has  been  drawn  aside  from  the  current,  supplies  the  house  with 
water  for  domestic  uses ;  entering  the  rear  of  the  apartments 
at  the  north  end,  it  furnishes  basons  and  the  reservoirs  of  a 
very  commodious  bathing-house.  The  pavilion  has  a  saloon, 
an  audience  room,  a  parlour,  a  spacious  dining-hall,  and  a 
retiring  parlour ;  a  chapel  occupies  the  north  wing,  with  an 
altar ;  and  several  suites  of  rooms  are  all  under  one  roof. 
The  garden  which  surrounds  it  is  not  large,  but  sufficient 
for  the  pleasures  of  a  single  retired  family,  and  is  suppl^^d 
with  all  the  ciuious  and  be^tifql  shrubs  and  plants  to  which 
the  temperature  is  not  adverse.  Tlie  place,  though  over- 
looking  the  city,  is  solitary,  but  it  is  kept  in  good  repair ;  it 
would  however  have  fewer  visiters  if  it  belonged  to  a  less 
respected  personage*  The  European  usage  of  paying  to  see 
the  show  aflK)rds  the  garden-keeper  a  small  sum» 
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Art  and  wisdom  has  not  halted  at  the  division  and  distri- 
bution of  the  great  current.  About  half  a  mile  lower  down, 
bitf  above  the  summit  of  the  cathedral,-  there  is  Constructed 
a  very  fine  reservoir  of  excellent  masonry,  and  covered  in, 
which  receives  the  pure  water  of  the  mountain  flood.  From 
this  reservoir,  the  fountains  which  ornament  and  conduce  to 
the  salubriousness  of  the  city  are  supplied.  The  fountains 
like  those  of  Caracas  are  in  no  bad  taste,  and,  what  of  all  is 
best,  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  population  generally,  and  ac* 
commodate  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  supply  them- 
selves, as  well  as  those  who  are  opulent.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  reservoir  on  the  south  quarter,  but  I  could 
perceive  in  my  walks,  that  no  street  of  the  city  having  an 
eastern  and  western  direction,  is  without  its  ample  rill  of 
clear  water  perpetually  flowing  over  the  well-paved  channels 
prepared  to  convey  it.  I  have  read  in  some  traveller's  re- 
marks, that. a  travelling  wit  once  observed  of  Bogota,  that  it 
would  be  a  dirty  place  were  it  not  *for  the  waters  that  oon- 
standy  wash  its  streets,  and  the  gallinazos  that  devour  the 
ofial ;  this,  like  many  other  witticisms,  is  unjust  as  it  is 
unreflecting.  I  do  not  know  what  Bogota  might  have  been 
without  this  mountain  stream,  or  without  the  gallinazos; 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  really  dirty  street  in  any  city  of  Co- 
lombia that  I  have  visited ;  but  the  poor  wit  in  this  case 
proved  more  than  he  intended,  because  his  sarcasm  amounts 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  actual  cleanliness  of  Bogota : 
nevertheless,  there  are  some  customs  among  the  poorer  clas- 
ses that  are  neither  cleanly  nor  delicate  to  the  eyes  of  persons 
bred  where  customs  are  diSerent,  and,  as  these  mark  a  defect 
oC»  civilization,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  common  arts  of  social 
Fife,  so  far  as  they  go,  should  not  be  overlooked ;  no  where 
are  the  manners  of  the  well-bred  people  more  amiable  and  de- 
corous. The  poor  Indians,  only  just  rescued  by  the  repub- 
Uc  from  the  same  condition  as  the  cattle  in  a  hato,  and  re- 
stored to  the  social  state  of  free  human  beings,  cannot  be  ex* 
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pected  to  have  acquired  those  ideas  of  delicacy  which  are^  the 
consequence  and  the  proofs  of  refinement  Our  residence  is 
in  the  Plaza  San  Franciaco»  which  is  an  open  grass  plot,  and 
traversed  diagonally,  going  to  and  coining  from  the  bridge  of 
St*  Francis  at  its  south-west  angle ;  the  poor  Indian  women 
in  their  blue  cloaks  and  petticoats,  if  impelled  by  natural  ne- 
cessity, without  looking  round,  or  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  observing  eyes,  will  not  hesitate  to  squat  on  the  grass 
for  a  moment,  and,  looking  behind,  pass  along  as  innocent  of 
o&nce  against  decorum,  as  the  babe  in  its  mother's  lap.  This 
undoubtedly  is  a  matter  which  a  more  improved  police  will 
rectify  in  time,  and  I  heard  it  was  so  intended ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  kinds  of  travellers,  who,  like  the  wit  upon 
the  gallinazos,  would  set  it  down  as  the  evidence  of  national 
barbarism,  would  not  hesitate  to  step  up  to  a  wall  or  into  a  coro- 
ner, if  called  upon  in  the  open  street  by  a  similar  necessity,  and 
perform  a  similar  act,  without  thinking  it  indecorous.  But 
I  must  say  this  of  Bogota,  and  indeed  Colombia  generally, 
that  I  never  saw  a  man  in  Colombia  imitate  this  practice  of 
well-bred  men,  in  our  professedly  more  polished  societies, 
where  every  comer,  especially  near  our  public  courts,  is 
perpetually /^y^m^,  I  was  going  to  say,  with  ammonia  or 
spirits  of  hsutshom. 

The  other  practice  I  refer  to  is  not  a  mere  moral  affair ;  it 
is  the  singular  devices  to  which  the  absence  of  the  useful 
arts  reduce  men,  and  by  which  the  operations  of  the  scaven- 
ger are  conducted  at  Bogota ;  it  is  a  proof,  nevertheless,  that 
th»«  is  a  strong  disposition  to  preserve  the  streets  from  im- 
purity, though  the  means  are  almost  ridiculous.  From  the 
balcony  of  my  residence,  beneath  which  a  constant  current 
washed  the  channeled  pavement,  at  some  distance  above,  I 
perceived  six  or  seven  men,  with  short  brooms,  without 
handles,  squatting  on  their  hams  and  clearing  the  gutter  from 
an  unusual  quantity  of  vegetable  substance  that  had  accumu- 
lated at  different  points,  and  by  arresting  the  cunrent  formed 
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poobi  that  if  suflered  to  remaiii  must  become  ofiensive  to 
the  senses;  they  brushed  thb  filth  upon  the  higher  pave* 
xnent^  beginning  at  the  lower  extremist  and,  when  the 
ehannel  became  clear  and  the  pavement  uncovered,  thej 
proceeded  in  the  process  by  which  the  filth  was  to  be 
removed :-— there  was  no  mule  at  hand ;  diere  was  no  aart* 
or  wheel' barrow— -for  wheel  carriages  make  no  part  ai  the 
public  accommodation  or  economy  in  any  part  of  the  coun* 
try  or  town ;  there  was  not  a  hand-baiTow,  not  a  trough, 
or  box,  or  coffer ;  there  was  not  even  a  shovel,  nor  a  ca- 
hbash,  nor  a  tortoise  shell  in  the  hands  of  the  scavei^^er ; 
what  was  to  be  done?  The  filth  was  not  such  as  the 
gallinazo  would  or  could  carry  away — ^yet  the  filth  was  ab* 
solutely  to  be  removed,  and  it  was  thus  accomplished.  The 
eow-hide,  that  serves  for  ten  thousand  uses — ^that  serves  for 
window  blinds  and  doors,  for  the  scats  and  backs  of  settees 
and  chairs ;  which  b  better  than  a  hempen  sacking-bottom 
for  a  bedstead ;— *with  it  the  rafters  of  the  rancho  are  made 
fiuitto  the  transverse  beams;  the  doors  of  separated  rooms, 
and  even  the  firont  doors,  are  frames  covered  with  cow^lude ; 
it  forms  the  Into  by  which  the  wild  horse  and  bull  are  brought 
under  subjection ;  and  the  harness  of  the  numberless  mules 
which  carry  all  the  world  of  commerce ; — the  enumeration  of 
the  uses  would  be  endless : — the  scavenger  carries  a  bag  sat- 
chel shaped,  made  of  a  single  cow-hide  doubled  on  itself,  and 
sewed  at  the  sides ;  the  open  end  b  bid  upon  the  pavement, 
and  the  filth  swept  into  it  with  the  short  broom ;  a  strap  of 
cow-hide  made  fast  at  the  sides,  serves  to  purse  up  the  aper* 
ture,  and  to  suspend  the  bag  over  the  shoulder,  and  thus  it 
b  the  filth  b  removed*  Thb  &ct  argues,  what  b  necessarily 
true,  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  policy  of  Spain  pbccd 
the  countries  formerly  subjected  to  it.  Were  such  an  usage 
to  prevail  twenty  years  hence,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
republic.  But  I  have  been  describing  customs,  and  the  su* 
burbs,  before  I  have  said  much  that  b  necessary  about  the 
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city  itsdf.  I  made  oo  notes  of  the  names  of  the  streets,  be- 
cause in  every  other  city  they  have  been  chained  ;  Bogota 
itself  has  been  disarrayed  of  its  sanctification  by  Congress, 
fiirmerly  called  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  or  Bogota  of  the  holy 
fiuth.  It  b  the  custom  of  lepublics,  I  believe,  to  become 
laconic  or  economical  of  words,  and  as  names  are  mere  terms 
of  discrinunation,  intended  to.  convey  an  idea  of  identiQr  of 
place,  the  Cdomtnans  have  thought,  that,  as  there  were  more 
than  fifty  places  of  the  name  of  Santa  Fe,  which,  though  in- 
tended as  an  adjunct,  was  often  confounded  with  the  true 
name,  they  have  lopped  o£f  the  adjunct,  and  he  who  hears 
Bogota  is  sure  that  it  is  not  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia,  nor  any 
other  of  the  Santa  Fes. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 


The  PkzA  llAyor--coroiiiMidin^  position  of  the  CAtfaednl—the  Governmetat- 
houie — ^tbe  moket  day— multiplicity  of  products^foreign  roanttfiustures— 
Calle  Real — ^bookseJling^shops^jeweUen—shoeniaken— triors— tiD^kCe 
-millinen— bhckfliniths. 


Of  the  four  plazas,  or  open  public  squares  of  Bogota, 
the  Plaza  Mayor  requires  the  most  notice.  They  have 
fiountuns,  which  constantly  flow  with  pure  water,  of  excel* 
lent  architecture,  such  as  I  noticed  at  Caracas ;  and,  in  com« 
mon  with  all  the  streets  running  from  east  to  west,  command 
a  complete  view  of  the  splendid  and  expansive  landscape  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  circle  from  south  by  west  to  north 
and  nordi-east,  the  mountain  forming  the  back  ground.  The 
Great  Plaza  is  distinguished  in  various  modes  for  its  sump- 
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tuous  cathedral,  with  its  lofty  elliptical  dome,  rising  in- 
graceful  proportions  abo^e  the  eastern  end  of  the  church, 
lighting  the  great  altar  beneath  and  the  choir  :  its  two  beau- 
tiful cupolas  are  elevated  above  the  facade,  on  the  west- 
em  end,  and  the  &cade  itself,  presenting  an  object,  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  the  European  schools. of  architecture,  the  tout  en^ 
semble  affords  to  the  eye  which  is  not  too  fostidious,  cdd, 
and  critical,  a  high  gratification.  The  dome  seen  from  the 
west,  with  its  two  cupolas,  at  once  sug^;e8ts  the  resemblance 
to  the  bold  and  commanding  preeminence  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London ;  and,  although  neither  so 
ample  nor  so  elevated,  it  derives,  from  the  high  position  oi¥ 
which  it  stands,  an  aspect  not  less  imposing  and  interesting ; 
and,  like  those  great  temples,  deriving  an  additional  advan- 
tage from  contrast  with  the  surrounding  steeples,  and  domes, 
and  cupolas,  which,  though  numerous  and  high,  appear  di* 
minished  to  inferiority  from  its  commanding  elevation.  In 
the  next  chapter,  I  shall  offer  some  further  particulars  in  con* 
nexion  with  a  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  the  east  face  of  the  plaza,  and, 
with  another  religious  structure,  occupies  about  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  firont ;  the  residue  of  that  face  oT  the  square, 
on  the  south  end,  is  composed  of  dwellings  with  covered 
verandahs  or  galleries,  and  a  corridor  on  tiie  street. 

Directiy  opposite  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  north  end  of 
the  west  face  of  the  plaza,  stands  the  palace,  so  called,  of  the 
executive :  M.  MoUien,  of  whom  some  notice  was  taken 
at  Serinza  and  Santa  Rosa,  sneers  at  the  apparent  contradic* 
tion  of  a  palace  and  a  republican  government,  betraying  bis 
disregard  of  the  original  derivation  of  this  title  to  tiie  [M^esent 
structure,  and  its  history ;  it  being  only  occupied  for  the  pub- 
lic accommodation  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  the 
Spaniards  of  that  building,  which  was,  at  the  commerioe* 
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ment  of  the  revolution,  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  and  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plaza,  where  a  temporary  barrack 
for  infantry  has  been  since  erected :  M.  Mollien  also  might 
have  learned,  in  the  course  of  the  studies  which  he  under- 
went to  qualify  him  for  his  secret  mission,  that  in  the  Cas* 
tilian  language,  which  is  prone  to  orientalism,  a  hut  of  four 
bamboos,  or  of  four  pita  walls  with  one  apartment  only, 
may,  without  violence  to  the  idiom,  be  denominated  a  pa- 
lace— which,  after  all,  signifies  no  more  than  the  word  place. 
This  building,  though  it  possesses  no  external  decoration, 
nor  pretension  to  architectural  order,  is  a  spacious  and  com- 
modious establishment*  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  afibrds, 
besides  numerous  apartments  for  the  vice-president  and  his 
suite,  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  great  departments  of 
the  executive  administration,  without  crowding  or  interfering 
one  with  the  other. 

.The  entrance^ — and,  as  is  universal,  the  only  entrance— is 
on  the  face  of  the  Great  Plaza,  which  opens  by  a  pair  of 
ample  folding  gates  to  a  spacious  hall,  paved,  and  through 
which  a  broad  entrance  leads  to  the  patios  in  the  continuation 
of  the  buildings  west.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  there  is 
a  handsome  room  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  officer  of 
the  day,  whose  duty  places  him  there.  In  the  continuation 
of  the  entrance,  beyond  that  room,  a  broad  staircase  of  two 
flights  leads  to  the  upper  apartments ;  and  further  on,  very 
good  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  detachment  of  the  dragoons 
of  the  guards,  who  do  duty  on  foot ;  two  of  whom,  with 
their  sabres,  perform  the  service  of  centinels,  and,  with  a 
civility  that  is  not  common  to  centinels  and  guards  in  other 
countries,  render  to  strangers  the  service  of  guides,  and,  as  I 
constantiy  found  them,  always  ready  to  afford  directions  to 
those  who  visit  and  inquire  for  the  different  public  offices. 
This  hall  exhibits,  besides  the  obliging  dragoons  on  duty, 
the  arms  of  the  guard,  their  carabines  in  fine  order,  suspend- 
ed on  racks,  and  the  sabres  and  accoutrements  neat  and  me- 
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thodically  disposed.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  a  stone 
staircase,  of  a  few  steps,  leads  to  a  passage  northward^  and 
opens  upon  a  patio  well  paved,  and  an  ample  corridor,  cover, 
with  the  strong  matting  fabricated  by  the  Indians,  which  leads 
to  the  apartments  appropriated  in  the  north-east  angle,  to  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  offices  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  the  treasury,  the  war,  and  the  navy  departments, 
are  on  the  upper  floor,  as  well  as  the  audience  hall,  council 
chamber^  and  a  vast  number  of  apartments  in  the  occupation 
of  the  executive,  both  for  public  uses  and  his  domestic  ac« 
commodations. 

But  it  is  as  the  centre  of  all  popular  festivities,  and,  above 
all,  as  the  centre  of  traffic,  as  a  great  market,  that  the 
plaza  mayor  presents  the  most  interesting  position  in  Bogota. 
The  ordinary  market  day  is  Friday,  and,  though  it  has  this 
stated  day  for  the  immense  concourse  from  the  surrounding 
country,  this  place,  for  three  or  four  hours  every  morning  of 
the  week,  exhibits  an  abundant  market  for  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  greatest  varietyi  and  at  the  most  moderate 
prices. 

This  spacious  square  is  paved  in  the  usual  excellent  style 
throughout,  and  the  method  of  paving  in  compartments,  by 
lines  of  stones  on  the  edge,  and  the  compartment  filled  with 
pavement  of  round  stones,  though  it  was  not  intended  for 
the  purpose,  becomes  of  some  use  in  the  apportionment 
of  space  to  the  dealers  in  various  commodities ;  there  are 
neither  tables,  chairs,  stools,  counters,  or  chests  visible  in 
this  square ;  all  commodities  are  displayed  on  the  naked 
pavement,  or,  where  the  articles  require  it,  on  coarse  cloths 
spread  upon  the  space  regulated.  Here  are  seen  the 
manufactured  products  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Japan  and 
China,  India,  Persia,  France,  England,  Cicrmany,  Italy, 
and  Hdland ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  United  States, 
or  their  favourite  America  del  Norte.    On  different  platforms. 
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apportioned  out  by  proper  officers,  or  clerks  of  the  market, 
or  deputies  of  the  alcaldes,  are  seen  piles  of  every  kind  of 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  'manufactures ;  calicoes  of 
India  and  England,  the  silks  of  Asia,  Italy,  and  France ; 
tlie  coarse  linen  fabrics  of  Russia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Swabia, 
and  Holland  ;  the  finer  linens  of  England,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Holland ;  the  broad  coarse  stripes  and  checks  of  Ger« 
many,  and  their  English  successful  imitations.  I  recognized, 
with  some  surprise  and  pleasure,  in  more  than  one  of  these 
collections,  the  familiar  Wilmington  cotton  stripe,  and 
alongside  of  it  an  English  imitation,  which  I  found,  to  my' 
no  less  surprise,  the  chapman  knew ;  and  he  showed  me  a 
remnant  of  an  imitation  chambray^  of  a  thread  about  the 
texture  of  nankeen,  which  he  said  was  much  sought  on  ac- 
count of  its  durability  and  suitableness.  Lanes,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  were  kept  open  between  the  cloths  of  each  chap- 
man, so  that  the  purchasers  travelled  as  if  upon  the  lines  of 
a  chequerboard.  There  stood  an  ample  series  of  piles  of 
coarse,  and  next  to  it  of  fine  woollen  broad-cloths— of  York- 
shire and  of  Rouen,  and  some  too  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  looms.  Blankets  and  stripes  for  romeros ;  hats, 
round  and  military,  of  wool,  fur,  and  beaver,  as  well  as 
straw,  chip,  and  cuquisias,  or  the  agave  fibre ;  and  fc»*  both 


On  other  compartments  of  the  plaza,  fi'uit  and  vegetable 
productions,  of  every  description,  were  placed  in  piles  on 
the  pavement  or  in  capacious  or  small  baskets— potatoes, 
beets,  turnips,  carrots,  apios,  yuccas,  cheremoyas,  pine  apples, 
melons,  paw-paws,  soursops,  alligator  pears,  medlars,  guavas, 
cauliflowers,  artichokes,  aracatchas,  Sec. ;  baskets  and  sacks 
of  crimson,  yellow,  mottled,  and  snow-white  maize ;  rice  in  . 
sacks  and  baskets ;  wheat,  beans,  barley,  pease,  vetches,  &c* ; 
ginger,  cellery,  cinnamon,  capsicums  of  numerous  kinds  and 
sizes;  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  bouquettes  of  pinks,  roses, 
lilies,  and  many  Bowers  peculiar  to  the  country. 
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On  other  spaces,  turkeys,  pheasants,  ducks  of  difennt 
kinds,  partridges,  quails,  guinea-fowlst  doves,  various  kinds 
of  pigeon,  and  numerous  birds  of  variegated  plumage,  and 
singing  birds  in  wicker  cages ;  among  the  birds  the  mocking 
bird^  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  wooded  country  and  plains,  is 
also  brought  to  market  for  domestic  curiosity,  as  well  as 
parrots  and  paroquets  of  various  tints  and  tongues,  and 
monkeys  of  different  species. 

In  other  spaces  are  seen  the  barks  of  Loxa,  Neyva,  and 
Quito ;  the  balsams,  dye-woods,  turmeric,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  a  paste  for  dyeing,  made  of  the  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
cassia  or  native  cinnamon,  pimento,  and  other  aromatics. 

Sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  in  small  and  in  large  parcels ; 
and  chocolate  prepared  in  round  balls,  sold  by  the  basket,  or 
in  any  larger  or  smaller  quantity. 

Coarse  clothing,  hats,  saddlery,  coarse  cutlery,  and  simi- 
lar articles,  are  to  be  found  constantly  for  sale  on  the  market 
day  at  the  stated  hours ;  and  mules,  asses,  and  horses,  as 
well  as  cattle  of  different  kinds,  are  here  bargained  for,  from 
a  single  animal  to  a  thousand. 

The  only  manual  arts  which  I  saw  in  practice  at  Bogota, 
were  principally  that  of  the  tailor,  next  the  shoemaker ;  I 
saw  one  blacksmith's  shop,  it  was  that  of  an  Englishman ; 
there  are  several  tinplate  workers,  but  their  skill  is  confined 
to  pint  pots,  tin  cups,  graters,  and  lanterns,  and  now  and  then 
a  porringer,  ladle,  or  cullender ;  so  that  the  want  of  roads  is 
not  to  be  deplored  by  the  retailers  of  Yankee  notions  of  tin 
ware,  the  demand  being  limited  to  articles  so  few. 

These  and  every  merchantable  thing  are  to  be  found  in 
this  market,  but  every  day  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
which  occupy  the  north  face  of  the  plaza,  where  also  wines, 
oils,  liquors,  and  foreign  products  are  always  to  be  found. 
But  it  is  in  the  Calle  Real  that  the  richest  and  finest  commo- 
dities are  exposed  fc»*  sale  in  spacious  shops,  which  occupy 
the  ground-floor  of  all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  that  busy 
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Street.  Here  the  finest  jewellery,  cutlery,  millinery,  and 
clothing  for  both  sexes,  are  collected,  and  from  thence  dis- 
persed  over  all  the  countries,  west,  south,  and  east,  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  beyond  Quito.  Native  crystab,  the 
topaz  of  various  hues  from  Brazil,  the  emeralds  of  thecoun« 
try  in  deeper  or  paler  tints,  wrought  and  rude ;  the  diamonds, 
and  rubies,  and  amethysts  of  Asia,  glitter  alongside  the  ar* 
tificial  gems  of  Paris ;  and  the  fine  wrought  gold  filagree  of 
the  native  workmen  which  rivals  that  of  the  eastern  Archipe* 
lago.  This  street  contains  the  only  bookseller's  shop  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Colombia ;  the  books  were  prin- 
cipally French,  a  few  English,  many  recent  prod  notions  of  the 
Spanish  press,  which  were  issued  in  great  profusion  during 
the  existence  of  even  that  partial  and  kind  of  ei^pedient  for 
government  under  the  Cortes,  which,  in  recognizing  the  most 
mean  and  perfidious  of  men  as  monarch,  lost  the  Cortes  the 
confidence  and  the  respect  of  all  virtuous  and  generous  minds. 
In  noticing  the  bookseller,  whose  business  did  not  seem 
to  be  either  brisk  or  profitable,  I  am  led  to  speak  of  the  li- 
brary. In  noticing  the  former  monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  now 
a  semiqpry  of  education  upon  the  old  system,  I  observed  it 
stood  on  the  south-east  angle  of  the  manzana,  cut  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  streets  which  are  continuous  of  the  east  and 
south  faces  of  the  great  plaza,  the  Calle  Real  being  the  north- 
em  continuation  of  the  east  face,  and  the  Jesuit's  college  that 
which  continues  on  the  same  line  south.  The  old  monas* 
tery  of  San  Bartholome  stands  further  south  on  the  north 
side  of  this  street.  The  transactions  of  which  I  had  charge 
carried  me  for  some  weeks  to  this  library,  where  the  t)oard  of 
liquidation  held  its  sittings,  and  whose  deliberate  mode  of 
business  enabled  me  to  travel  through  the  heaps  of  books 
which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  a  vast  number  which  occupied 
the  ample  shelves.  I  felt  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  these  books  were  treated,  and  the  negligence  and 
disorder  of  the  mode  in  which  their  arrangement  was  not  cor- 
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ried  ofif  and  the  mcire  as  I  found  among  this  rich  collection 
many  valuable,  I  maj  say  invaluable  works ;  and  although 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  scholastic^  and  monastic,  and  dogmatic 
rubtM^h,  it  is  there  that  the  materials  could  be  found  to  fur- 
nish an  hbtoiy  of  the  countries  that  had  been  possessed  by 
Spain.  This  library  is  founded  on  the  collection  left  to  bis 
ix>untry  by  the  celebrated  Mutu^  a  native  of  Bogota,  to 
which  has  been  added  by  the  public  providence  all  the  libra* 
ries  t*hat  belonged  to  confiscated  estates,  ecclesiastical  and 
private. 

The  observatory,  which  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
Mutis  and  others,  remained  ;  its  instruments  and  apparatus 
were  there,  but  no  professor ;  at  my  departure  I  understood 
some  men  of  science  had  arrived,  and  this  class  of  institu- 
tions was  about  to  be  restored. 

The  spectacle  of  this  market  in  the  plaza  mayor,  not  only 
on  Friday  but  every  day,  is  very  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  stran- 
ger. Travellers  too  generally  look  to  other  objects,  physicd 
and  metaphysical ;  it  was  viewed  by  me  as  an  example  of  the 
natural  state  of  the  country ;  its  riches  for  external  commerce 
and  its  abundance ;  the  manners  of  the  people  ugder  the 
new  institutions ;  their  good  humour ;  their  cordial  deport- 
ment towards  each  other ;  their  aptitude  for  labour  in  the 
enormous  burdens  carried  by  men  and  women  into  and  out 
of  the  plaza  ;  the  promptness  of  their  bargains ;  the  avidity 
displayed  for  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  the  very  remark- , 
able  activity  and  industry  of  the  aborigines  who  visited  the 
market  with  a  diversity  of  commodities,  tlie  products  c^  their 
own  industry,  all  of  which  presented  to  me  a  scene  of  man- 
ners and  opulence,  in  the  industrious  classes,  much  beyond 
my  warmest  anticipations.  I  could  not  but  deplore  the  utter 
absence  of  roads  adapted  to  wheel-parriages,  and  the  trans- 
port of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  which  alone  pre- 
vents the  cultivation  of  immense  tracts  in  the  finest  climates 
and  the  richest  soil  in  the  universe ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
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their^  importance,  though  much  spoken  of,  is  not  duly  ap- 
preciated, either  as  a  source  of  national  opulence,  augmented 
population,  or,  what  they  very  much  require,  souBces  of 
efiective  permanent  revenue. 

Having  spoken  of  this  central  mart  of  the  capital,  before 
I  leave  it,  some  further  notice  of  the  cathedral  may  be  given 
in  this  place.  At  a  distance,  especially  on  the  road  return- 
ing from  the  south-west,  the  city  and  its  lofty  elliptic  dome 
present  some  resemblance  of  the  city  of  Florence  in  Etruria ; 
I  have  before  noticed  its  resemblance,  connected  with  its 
two  cupolas,  seen  from  the  west,  to  St  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's. 
In  one  of  those  cupolas  there  is  a  very  fine  clock,  and  kept 
in  the  best  order,  which,  besides  striking  the  hours  on  a  bell 
of  a  fine  deep  tone,  strikes  the  quarter  hours  on  a  tenor. 
Bells  of  a  good  tone  are  rare,  though  there  is  no  church  with, 
out  bells  of  some  kind,  but  they  are  miserable  utensils,  af- 
fordbg  no  more  musical  sounds  than  the  brass  candlesticks 
when  the  country  housewives  are  collecting  a  swarm  of  bees. 

The  cathedral  of  Bogota  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
fine  facade,  and  not  without  good  reason,  though  M.  MoUiea 
reprobates  it,  while  he  applauds  the  interior,  which  belongs 
to  no  order  of  architecture  whatever.  Captain  Cochrane, 
with  a  difierent  temper,  lavishes  encomiums  on  both  with  a 
hasty  indiscretion:  the  truth  lies  between.  The  first  im- 
pression made  by  this  structure  is  that  of  pleasure,  for  the 
facade  at  twice  the  distance  of  its  elevation  is  in  harmony 
with  its  diameter ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  closer  approach,  that 
the  entablature  appears  too  much  depressed  for  the  length 
of  the  shaft  of  the  pilasters  which  sustain  the  cornice.  The 
base  moulding  of  the  shaft  is  not  the  cincture  bead  and  to- 
rus of  the  Doric,  but  such  as  we  sometimes  see  on  the  Co- 
rinthian, Ionic,  and  even  the  Tuscan ;  a  double  moulding, 
as  the  workman  would  describe  it,  but  in  more  technical 
phrase  the  upper  member  of  the  base,  or  astrigal,  or  small 
torus,  with  a  scotia  below,  and  beneath,  placed  upon  the 
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plinth)  the  larger  torus.  The  excellence  and  boldness  of  the 
chisseled  work,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  though  it  is  disco- 
loured* by  the  atmosphere,  was  a  species  of  freestone  much 
resembling  that  of  which  the  capitol  at  Washington  and  the 
houses  of  Bath  in  England  are  generally  constructed.  The 
pedestal  has  no  skirting,  and  seemed  rather  low  for  the  shaft, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  the  e&ct  of  the  platform  raised 
in  front. 

This  structure  has  another  peculiarity,  that  of  being  erect- 
ed by  a  native  and  self  educated  artist,  who  had  never  pass- 
ed  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  province :  as  the  effect 
is  striking,  and  it  is  the  fastidiousness  of  criticism  that  would 
discover  iaults,  and  such  have  been  said  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity,  it  is  entided 
to  admiration.  The  interior,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by 
a  fine  pair  of  lofty  gates  at  the  west  end,  has  been  described 
as  built  in  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  had  been  better  not  to 
have  said  so.  The  church  is  separated  into  two  aisles  and 
the  nave,  the  sides  half  the  width  of  the  centre.  On  entering, 
the  altar  and  the  church  altogether  is  concealed  by  the  west 
end  of  an  elevated  choir,  which  occupies  above  the  floor 
two  fifths  of  the  nave.  It  is  not  so  gloomy  as  the  choir  at 
Caracas,  but  it  has  all  the  inconvenience  and  cumbrous  ap- 
pearance ;  and  excludes  the  auditory  from  any  participation 
in  the  psalmody.  The  choir  passed  on  either  side,  displays 
some  massy  white  pillars,  upon  the  summit  of  which  are 
capitals  rudely  imitating  the  acanthus,  but  all  over-gilt — 
the  shafts  are  too  stunted,  and  the  gilding  outre.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  carver's  skill,  nothing  of  that  '*  virginial  delica- 
cy" which  Scamozzi  considers  essential— -no  lightness,  nor 
that  sudden  unpressed  rest  of  the  acanthus,  beneath  its  tile  or 
abacus,  without  which  the  plain  Doric  or  the  rustic  pillar 
would  be  more  suitable.  The  church  is  every  where  well 
lighted  from  above,  and,  after  advancing  as  far  as  the  east  end 
of  the  choir,  the  great  altar  appears  in  a  recess  equal  to  the 
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breadth  of  the  nave,  and  elevated,  exclusive  of  the  steps  of 
the  altar  at  the  extreme,  one  or  two  stepd  above  the  floor  of 
the  church.     There  are  two  side  altars  beside  the  great  altar 
appropriately  placed  in  the  east ;  and  some  paintings  of  sa/* 
cred  subjects  very  well  disposed  around  these  altars. 

In  the  two  aisles,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  there  are 
several,  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen,  lesser  altars,  or  little 
chapels ;  around  which  there  are  lesser  paintings,  and  I  re- 
marked that  those  of  every  separate  altar  were  in  a  style  of 
colouring  and  shade  peculiar  and  different  from  each  other ; 
some  were  very  fine — but  many  were  sad  daubs. 

Passing  along  to  the  east  by  the  south  aisle,  a  very  hand- 
some  and  ample  door  stood  open,  and  revealed  at  a  glimpse 
an  interior  chapel  of  a  light  grey  marble,  of  beautiful 
and  admirably  executed  architecture,  in  which  the  very 
athletic  columns  displayed  the  Ionic  capital.  The  shafts 
were  unusually  swelled,  and  less  elevated  for  their  diameter 
than  the  Ionic  proportions ;  so  that  I  *should  have  been  apt 
to  say,  that  the  shaft  was  really  Doric ;  nor  has  the  archi- 
tect introduced  any  d  the  usual  ornamehts  of  the  Ionic  on 
the  frieze.  These  remarks  are  made,  and,  though  not  im- 
portant, may  remain  in  preference  to  a  more  studied  or  con- 
cise general  description.  The  impression  made  by  the  view 
was  delightful,  thoie  was  a  harmony  in  tlie  breadth  and  ele- 
vation which  seemed  to  reduce  the  space.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  architect,  in  this  structure,  had  accommodated  the 
elevation  and  diameter  of  the  column,  to  the  fulness  and 
athletic  forms  of  the  lovely  females  of  the  country.  If  the 
architect  never  thought  of  this  analogy,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  it 
would  be  a  handsome  apology  for  him,  and  it  enables  me  to 
hint  at  the  characteristic  roundness  and  beauty  of  the  lovely 
Senoritas  of  Bogota*  As  the  other  churches  are  not  interest- 
ing structures,  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  a  summary  way  ; 
indeed  I  visited  but  few  of  them. 

61 
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The  Franciscans  appear  not  to  be  such  joUy  fellows  as 
the  Dominicans*  Their  monastery  in  the  square  of  San 
Francisco,  where  I  resided,  is  ample.  The  church  ranges  on 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  so  that  the  altar  is  at  the  north 
end ;  the  access  is  by  spacious  gates  on  the  south  and  east 
sides.  The  choir,  very  judiciously,  is  placed  in  a  gallery  at 
the  south  end,  so  that  the  space  in  the  nave  below  is  open  to 
the  congregation ;  the  more  necessary,  as  there  are  no  aisles : 
it  is^  like  several  bthers,  a  long  spacious  single  hall,  much 
disfigured  with  senseless  gilding  on  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

Within  the  diurch,  on  the  west  side,  a  gate  opens  upon 
the  first  cloister  or  square  of  two  stories,  with  ampk  corri- 
dors on  all  sides  above  and  below.  The  walls  of  the  lower 
corridor  are  covered  with  large  pictures,  wars  of  the  con* 
quest  and  pious  subjects,  which  were  in  a  s^Ie  that  did  not 
induce  any  enquiries  on  my  part :  a  surly  superior  of  the 
order  manifested  *^  the  malignity  of  a  monk''  by  the  con* 
tortious  of  his  face,  hb  scowling  eye^  and  tremulous  lip,  oq 
seeing  strangers,  spectators.  I  said  to  myself,  as  Sterne  said 
to  an  animal  more  useful  and  innocent,  **  go,  poor  devil,  I 
never  quarrel  with  any  of  your  family."  I  therefore  mounted 
the  stairs  along  with  General  Devereux,  and  we  passed  along 
the  second  gallery,  and  saw  the  third  corridor.  I  was  intro- 
duced here  to  one  of  the  monks,  and  was  not  a  litde  sur- 
prised to  be  accosted  in  the  English  language,  ornamented 
with  a  very  genteel  brogue.  I  had  some  interviews  after- 
wards with  this  Irish  friar ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
treating  him  fairly  to  relate  his  lamentations  over  the  decay 
and  impending  ruin  of  his  order.  I  shall  simply  state,  diat 
the  law  which  transferred  the  inmates  of  a  monastery,  when 
reduced  to  a  given  number,  would,  he  said,  before  long,  trans- 
fer that  beautiful  and  comfortable  and  rich  monastery  to  the 
republic ;  not  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  liberty,  but  before 
the  revolution  their  monasteries  were  full,  and  now  they  are 
almost  empty :  that,  as  the  natives  had  no  chance  in  their 
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own  country  for  preferment,  in  former  times,  the  young  men 
then  generally  entered  into  orders,  and  the  beautiful  seiioritas 
took  orders  too ;  but  now  there  are  so  many  offices  under 
this  new  government,  besides  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  that  the  young  men  have  forsaken 
the  church  to  follow  ambition ;  and  the  young  girls  having 
a  free  will  of  their  own — ^God  help  them ! — they  prefer  get- 
ting married  to  devoting  their  immortal  souls  to  pious  re« 
tirement ;  that  there  were  but  a  few  in  that  monastery  likely 
to  live  very  long— and  then  this  beautiful  convent  goes.  I 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  used  his  own  ideas,  though  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  the  simplicity  and  spirit  of  his  expres*, 
sions. 

There  is  another  church  of  the  Recollets  of  St.  Diego,  se- 
parated only  by  the  upright  wall  from  that  of  St.  Francis,  and 
one  of  the  Holy  Cross.  There  is  a  small  tiled  hut,  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  same  square,  dedicated  to  St.  Hu- 
mildas,  said  to  have  been  the  first  church  constructed  in  that 
region,  and,  on  the  ceremonial  days,  it  is  never  omitted  in  the 
processions  or  visitations.  Some  strangers  pointed  out  to  me 
a  sort  of  gate-way,  which  crossed  the  street  in  tlie  continuance 
from  south  to  north  of  the  line  of  the  square.  A  convent 
of  nuns  occupied  formerly,  or  may  at  this  moment  for 
what  I  know,  the  comer  house  to  which  the  north  side  of 
the  arch  was  attached.  The  gate- way  had  no  gates  below, 
but  over  the  arch  there  was,  and  is,  a  passage  between  the 
nunnery  and  the  church ;  I  accounted  for  this  by  the  vow  of 
retirement,  and  the  obligation  of  frequent  confession ;  that 
the  nuns  might  pass  to  mass  or  to  confession  unseen  by  the 
world  they  had  abandoned ;  or,  if  sick,  they  could  have 
spkitual  comfort,  without  exciting  any  curiosity  from  the 
idle  people  who  walked  below,  and  minded  every  body's 
business  but  their  own ;  but  those  strangers  put  a  different 
construction  on  this  gate-way  passage — and  what  could  I  do 
in  attempting  to  prove  a  negative.    My  sentiments,  I  con- 
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fi»s,  were  very  much  shaken  by  an  incident  that  took  place 
on  Good  Friday,  which  I  may  relate  (if  I  do  not  forget  it)  in 
another  place. 

The  festivals  of  the  Catholic  countries  are  so  numerous, 
that  they  are  adapted  rather  for  a  tropical  climate  than  for 
the  temperate  regions,  which  require  more  labour  and  the 
comforts  of  domestic  firesides.  Indeed,  fertile  as  Colombia 
is,  and  rich  in  ample  and  triple  harvests  in  the  same  year, 
and  off  the  same  ground,  the  religious  festivals,  if  enforced 
as  most  of  the  regular  orders  of  monks  and  some  of  the 
seculars  would  enforce  them,  must  interfere  seriously  widi 
the  prosperity  of  a  society  which  had  reached  a  state  of 
civilization  and  taste  for  the  useful  arts.  The  general,  or 
predominant  character  of  the  festivals  after  the  service  or 
ceremonial,  is  that  of  relaxation  and  the  enjoyment  of  inno- 
eent  pleasures.  In  Lent,  commencing  with  Ash- Wednesday, 
society  assumes  a  sombre  a^ct— the  privations  and  absti- 
nence  enjoined  for  this  austere  and  gloomy  season,  are  some* 
what  softened  by  the  clerical  contrivance  of  exaction  in  the 
bsuing  indulgences  for  the  use  of  flesh  meat ;  which  have 
been  further  reduced  by  the  necessity  which  the  priesthood 
found  of  refraining  from  the  severity  of  the  church  discipline 
since  the  revolution.  Passion  week,  in  the  intention  of  its 
religious  services,  is  a  series  of  commemorations  allegorically 
or  dramatically  displayed;  and  circumstanUally  represent 
the  passion  or  sufferings  of  Christ,  from  the  event  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane;  the  denial  by  Peter;  the. arrest  and 
betrayal  by  Judas ;  the  appearance  before  Pilate ;  the  scoui^- 
ing,  carrying  of  the  cross,  crucifixion,  taking  down  finom  the 
cross,  and  transference  to  the  sepulchre,  and  the  resurrection 
on  Easter.day :  all  these  events,  and  others,  being  represent* 
ed  by  some  act  or  device  of  the  mass,  make  a  very  sdemn 
impression,  even  without  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which 
have  been  made  to  give  it  a  deeper  impression  on  the  senses. 
Yet  it  is  only  on  a  comparatively  few  that  the  serious  part 
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of  the  ceremonial  operates ;  the  page^itrjr  has  been  carried  to 
so  great  an  excess  here,  that  the  spectacle  arrests  die  imagi* 
nation  of  the  ignorant,  while  upon  die  intelligent  the  qioral 
force  of  the  ceremonial  is  diminished  or  lost ;  and  even 
the  ceremonial  of  Good-Friday,  in  which  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Passion  are  brought  into  view  together,  in 
the  forms  of  images  and  paintings,  excites  more  curiosity  to 
see  the  show,  than  recdlection  or  devotion  towards  the  sacri* 
iice  of  the  Atonement  Hence  even  this  solemnity,  in  the 
excess  of  detailed  ceremonial,  mostly  inspires  a  sensHal  in- 
stead  of  a  moral  regard,  especially  among  those  whose  minds 
are  least  prone  to  abstractions  or  capable  of  making  them. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  Passion  Week  at  Bogota,  very  much 
outshows  that  at  Goa,  which  I  had  supposed  surpassed  all 
others.  Pblm  Sunday  was  a  very  gay  day*  The  Monday 
succeeding  was  marked  by  a  procession  from  the  northern* 
most  church,  or  Augustine's  priory,  to  each  in  succession 
in  the  progress  to  the  cathedral.  A  figure  in  wax,  or  com-^ 
position,  whom  I  presume  to  have  been  the  patron  saint  of 
that  church,  was  carried  on  a  platform  or  litter,  beneath  a 
canopy ;  the  platform  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  men^ 
who  assumed  a  particular  garb.  The  efiigy  of  the  saint 
was  nearly  as  large  as  life,  and  painted  in  much  the  same 
style  as  the  statuary  in  gypsum,  usually  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  The  figures  on  the  succeeding  days, 
however,  were  many  of  them  executed  with  tolerable  skill 
in  anatomy,  and  some  taste'  in  the  drapery.  These  pro- 
cessions continued  daily  from  the  several  churches;  and 
visits,  it  seems,  were  returned;  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
feel  so  much  curiosity  as  to  inquire  why  or  wherefore  those 
vbitations  were  made,  and  I  could  not  account  for  them  by 
the  book. 

All  business,  public  and  private,  seemed  to  be  suspended 
during  this  week  of  processions.    Good-Friday,  however, 
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concentrated  the  whole.  It  would  be  impos^ble  in  a  small 
volume  to  give  the  details ;  what  is  here  is  but  an  imperfect 
sketch ;  for  the  various  churches  and  chapels  had  their  pe. 
culiar  effigies— and  the  morning  was  passed  in  viuting  with 
one  set  of  effigies  those  of  another  church.  About  three 
o'clock  the  general  procession  from  all  the  churches  to  the 
cathedral,  began  to  £k>w  in  that  direction.  A  military  guard 
led  the  van,  and,  in  succession,  about  fifty  platforms  or  lit- 
ters passed.  It  would  be  vain  and  useless  to  particularize 
all.  I  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  most^conspicuous.  Tlie 
monastic  orders,  in  their  robes  of  service  cor  surplices,  with 
stoles,  appeared  with  the  emblematic  figures  of  their  church- 
es— ^the  civil  authorities,  alcaldes,  and  other  officers,  and 
the  national  functionaries-— strangers  who  were  specially  in« 
vited  to  the  yUnmon— and  private  citizens,  bearing  wax- 
tapers  ;  after  several  of  the  emblematic  saints  had  passed, 
various  scenes  of  the  passion  were  exhibited  in  statuary ; 
the  carrying  of  the  cross  very  handsomely  executed  as  to 
art ;  the  whipping  at  the  pillar  not  so  well  executed ;  but,  after 
this  platform,  or  litter,  came  some  Dominican  firiars,  and  pe- 
nitents in  black,  excepting  two  very  brawny  friars^  whose 
bodies  were  naked  to  the  waist,  and  who  held  cats  of  nine-, 
tails  in  their  hands,  with  which  every  now  and  then  they  sa- 
luted their  naked  shoulders ;  I  was  assured  that  the  cats 
were  dipt  in  a  red-lead  liquid,  but  I  did  not  see  it,'  though 
the  exhibition  of  the  naked  shoulders  and  the  harmless  cats 
were  too  much  for  my  taste  in  religious  exercises.  On. 
other  litters,  the  nailing  on  the  cross,  the  elevation  of  the 
cross~*and  the  two  thieves — ^the  taking  down : — ^aftcr  the 
platform,  on  which  was  depicted  the  crucifixion,  came  ano- 
ther, bearing  the  Virgin  Mother,  attired  in  imperial  style; 
two  or  three  other  litters  followed,  and  the  procession  closed 
with  a  body  of  the  regular  infantry,  handsomely  equipped, 
and  exemplarily  diligent  to  order  and  pace— wl^e  their  fine 
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band  of  musical  instruments  were  performing  the  MarseiUois 
Hymn  in  excellent  style. 

Those  platforms  ex*  litters  were  carried  by  men  dressed  in 
a  gray  monkish  garb,  their  faces  very  generally  masked,  some 
with  ludicrous  conical  caps  of  eighteen  inches  height,  and  a 
black  crape  over  the  face  with  three  holes.  Each  wore  san- 
dals of  better  than  the  common  wear,  and  each  carried  a  staff 
of  about  four  feet  six  inches  long,  with  an  iron  crutch  on  the 
end,  and,  when  the  procession  halted,  the  platforms  rested  on 
those  crutches.  I  did  not  enter  the  cathedral,  owing  to  the 
great  pressure ;  but  the  service  is  established  in  the  ritual, 
and  unless  it  was  the  music,  nothing  was  to  be  added  to  the 
observations  already  ma^e. 

The  private  service  had  continued  during  the  previous 
night,  and  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  whole 
was  terminated.  About  six  o'clock  I  was  sitting  in  the 
gallery  of  my  residence,  which  was  on  the  north  face  of 
the  Plaza  of  St.  Francis,  the  street  which  formed  that 
side  of  the  square  extended  east  and  west ;  the  west  descent 
was  crossed  by  the  archway  between  the  nunnery  and  the 
church  before  noticed ;  looking  along  the  street  under  that 
arch  I  observed  an  unusual  bustle,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
guard  turned  out  in  front  of  their  barracks  on  the  opposite  or 
south  &ce  of  the  plaza,  which  a  civil  officer  conducted  to 
the  place  where  the  disorder  appeared ;  I  followed  to  see  the 
result^  and  had  just  arrived  in  front  when  two  friars  were 
brought  out,  and  conducted  under  charge  of  the  guard.  I 
was  so  close  as  to  see  the  features  of  these  two  persons,  in- 
deed so  close  that  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  upon  visiting  the 
monastery  to  which  they  belonged,  they  descried  me,  and 
one  said  to  the  other,  in  my  hearing,  *^  he  was  there-— he 
saw  us,"  and  in  very  high  glee  appeared  to  narrate  the  affair 
of  their  arrest  on  Good  Friday ;— I  should  not  have  thought 
the  incident  worth  a  remark,  for  the  house  they  were  taken 
out  of  was  a  brothel. 
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The  ecclesiastical  aflPairs  of  Colombia  have  becD  much  de* 
ranged  by  the  revolution,  and  will  require  some  time  for  re* 
gulation.  The  disa&ction  of  some  of  the  superior  clergy, 
as  the  archbishop  of  Caracas,  the  vacancy  of  tliat  of  Bogota, 
the  bishoprics  of  Cuenca  and  Guayana,  and  the  death  of 
others,  the  vacancies  of  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper 
not  to  fill  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  the  policy  of 
the  court  of  Rome  will  bend  to  events,  or  render  it  expedient 
for  South  America  generally  to  establish  an  American  pa- 
triarchate, entirely  independent  of  the  pontifical  interference. 

Under  the  colonial  state  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  did 
not  correspond  with  the  govemmental.  Panama,  Quito,  Cu- 
enca, and  Maynas,  within  the  now  Colombian  territory,  were, 
under  Spain,  suffragans  of  Lima,  in  Peru.  This  incompa- 
tibility has  been  already  remedied ;  but  it  is  contemplated  to 
constitute  a  third  archbishopric  in  Quito,  and  to  arrange  the 
hierarchy,  so  that  a  more  compact  and  consistent  superinten- 
dency  may  prevail,  as  was  the  original  purpose  of  creating 
bishops  and  archbishops,  whose  titles  imply  no  more  than 
that  of  surveyors,  inspectors,  or  stewards. 

The  archbishopric  of  Bogota,  which  was  constituted  in 
1561,  had  for  sufiragans  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  Popayan, 
and  Merida.  The  cathedral  of  Bogota  had  in  its  establish- 
ment, prior  to  the  revolution,  sixteen  prebendaries,  and  three 
parishes,  but  whether  the  prebends  were  appropriated  provi- 
sions for  the  titularies,  or  salaried  officers  derived  from  the 
general  revenues  of  the  diocese,  I  could  not  learn.  The 
parishes  were, 

1.  N.  S.  de  las  Nueves.  2.  Santa  Barbara.  3.  San  Vic- 
torino. 

There  were  two  convents  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  one 
called  of  Recolleccion ;  the  other  N.  S.  de  las  Aguas. 

There  were  three  convents  of  St.  Francis : — 1.  That  in 
the  Plaza  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  2.  That  of  Vera 
Cruz.    3.  The  RecoUets  of  St.  Diego. 
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There  were  two  convents  of  St.  Augustine,  one  of  ^^hich 
is  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  on  the  north  side  from  Tunja, 
which  is  called  a  hermitage,  I  presume  from  the  austerity  of 
their  vows,  and  is  dedicated  to  N.  S.  de  Egypto,  occupied 
by  the  monks  of  La  Merced.  The  other  is  that  whimsically 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  peak  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
and  dedicated  to  N.  S.  de  Monserrat,  only  occasionally 
used  by  poor  innocent  fanatics. 

A  convent  of  La  Compania  Chiquita,  for  novices. 

A  convent  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  San  Pedro,  whose  benevolence  is 
truly  Christian,  and  admirable  for  its  good  works  towards 
the  v^retched,  and  all  gratis. 

Four  monasteries  for  nuns — 1.  Concepcion ;  2.  Santa  Clara ; 
3.  Barefoot  Carmelites ;  4.  Santa  Ines  de  Mopte  Policiano. 

There  are  many  chapels,  such  as  those  of  Segrarias,  N.  S. 
of  Belen,  the  convent  of  N.  S.  de  las  Aguas,  Las  Cruces, 
and  San  Felipe. 

Annexed  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  were  former- 
ly  three  colleges : — ^1.  Rosario,  founded  in  1652,  with  four 
fellowships,  and  privileges,  such  as  belonged  to  Salamanca 
in  Spam ;  2.  St.  Thomas,  with  an  university  founded  in 
1621,  and  a  library  established  in  1772;  3.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  was  occupied,  in  1823,  by  the  national  library  be- 
fore noticed  ;  it  consists  of  the  library  of  the  celebrated  Mutis, 
and  a  number  of  others,  which  devolved  to  the  public  by  con- 
fiscation. I  spent  several  days  among  those  books.  There 
is  a  useless  abundance  of  that  species  of  learning,  which  has 
been  exploded  in  the  best  seminaries  of  Europe ;  but  there 
was  a  great  number  of  precious  books,  appertaining  to  va- 
rious departments  of  American  history.  The  case  of  the 
Jesuits  on  their  expulsion  from  Paraguay,  I  found  there 
developed  in  several  volumes  pro  and  con.  This  library,  if 
it  be  faithfully  preserved,  and  the  most  meritorious  works 
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of  modem  times,  in  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Gcnnan, 
added,  will  be  precious. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Vitit  to  the  cataract  of  Taquendama^-the  continoation  of  the  pbiii->inuiiTe  ap« 
pearancet. — Suaeha  village. — Franciscan  Monarteiy—Fra.  Jerome— hoipitaMe 
reception-^sup  and  sleep  there-r-the  convent  and  cburch.-*The  Fonsa  rtrerr 
—•Nitre  works— farm  of  Canaot— vatying  landteapes— enter  the  forest—^ 
astray  into  the  shaft  of  a  coal-pit— hear  the  cataract— feel  the  moisture  of  its 
vapours— steep  precipitous  winding  descent— feach  the  head  of  the  catazact— 
imperfect  description-^no  guide— Humboldt. 

The  cataract  of  Taquendama  excites  die  cnnou^«of  aU 
visitors  to  Bogota ;  Colonel  Todd  made  up  a  party,  in  which 
we  were  comprehended^  Besides  Colonel  Todd  and  his 
family,  Mr.  R.  Adams,  Senor  Rovero,  a  young  gentleman 
whose  hospitality  and  disposition  to  render  services  to 
strangers,  gives  his  name  a  deeper  hold  of  the  memory^ 
several  officers  were  of  the  party,  altogether  about  ten  iik 
number,  besides  domestics.  Colonel  Todd  had  provided 
some  refreshments  in  reserve,  which  diose  who  visit  the  ca* 
taract  should  do ;  and  Senor  Rovero  had  also  tnade  some 
provision,  without  either  knowing  what  the  other  had  done. 
The  road,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cataract,  is  very  fitic* 
We  left  the  city  about  nine  in  the  morning,  passing  south 
end  crossing  the  branch  of  the  mountain  stream  called  Rio 
St.  Augustin ;  and,  leaving  the  suburb,  took  a  south»west 
direction  till  we  reached  the  skirt  of  the  lower  mountain 
that  protrudes  from  the  Sierra  Albaracin  to  the  westward, 
when,  winding  around  its  base,  the  plain  opened  to  the 
left  or  south-east,  and  to  the  right  or  south-west.    The  ap- 
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pearance  of  this  plain,  and  its  resemblance  of  a  stiH  sea,  and 
islands,  and  promontories,  harbours,  bays,  and  bluffs,  like 
those  seen  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  are  very  striking.  There 
was  no  other  variety  but  the  sluggish  serpentine  movement 
of  the  Funza,  till,  at  the  end  of  nine  miles,  we  reached  thcf 
village  of  Suacha.  This  village  was  an  early  settlement  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  it  has  a  church  and  a  very  com- 
modious convent.  The  population  around  is  by  no  means 
such  as  would  seem  to  be  competent  to  sustain  a  church  and 
its  monastery ;  though  its  selection  indicates  a  considerable 
native  population  at  the  period  of  foundation,  which  have  re« 
moved  to  positions  more  retired,  or  are  blended  with  the  nu- 
merous classes  of  industrious,  hard-working,  hardy  people. 
As  our  party  was  literally  a  party  of  pleasure,  we  laughed 
nearly  the  whole  way,  and  it  was  too  late  to  see  the  cataract 
when  we  reached  the  village ;  seeing  no  sigtts  of  an  inn,  we 
rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  which  was 
instantly  opened  to  us  by  a  brother,  whom  we  found  to  be 
a  native  Indian,  attached  to  the  convent,  and  in  its  costunie ; 
a  full  round-£iced  jolly  friar,  of  much  civility  but  few  words* 
Our  horses  Were  taken  care  of,  and,  after  being  seated  some 
time  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  poiioy  the  guardian  or  principal 
of  the  convent,  Fra.  Jerome,  and  who  is  also  the  guardian  of  the 
Franciscans  in  that  province,  waited  on  us  and  invited  us  to 
a.handsome  parlour.  His  deportment  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
conversant  with  society ;  he  was  not  more  than  thirty-five  to 
forty  years  of  age,  without  any  appearance  of  austerity  or  re* 
serve ;  he  was  sociable,  intelligent,  and  liberal,  and  his  coun* 
lenance  brightened  by  a  ^mile  of  which  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
conscious.  When  we  had  taken  our  seats,  on  some  of  the  best 
chairs  and  couches  I  had  seen  in  Colombia,  some  excellent 
Spanish  wine,  fruit,  sweet  pastry,  and  cakes,  were  introduced, 
and  we  spent  the  time  in  very  agreeable  conversation.  The 
portrait  of  the  guardian  was  suspended  on  the  wall,  and  the 
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likeness  good;  I  inquired  where  it  was  executed;  he  tdd 
me  that  it  was  the  w(xk  of  a  self-taught  native^  and  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  his  parishioners  as  a  testimony  of  their 
good  wishes,  and  added  gaily,  "  now  we  are  a  republic,  these 
litde  testimonies  of  popul^*  favour  are  of  much  more  value 
than  they  would  have  been  in  fcx'mer  times." 

When  night  came  on  the  apartment  was  quickly  well 
lighted,  and  about  7  o'clock  we  were  invited  to  the  refectory. 
Passing  through  a  spacious  corridor,  we  entered  the  refec- 
tory, where  we  found  several  ample  tables,  sufficient  for  two 
hundred  guests,  one  of  which  was  laid  out  with  viands 
adapted  to  our  taste.  Roast  fowls,  well-corned  pork,  vege- 
tables of  different  kinds,  and  good  bread ;  and  chocolate  of 
the  best  confeccum.  The  guardian  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  his  coadjutor  the  foot.  What  rendered  this  occasion 
remarkable,  was,  that  it  was  the  time  of  Lent,  when  animal 
food  is  prohibited  to  th^  faithful ;  yet  he  sat  and  attended  to 
our  wants,  he  and  his  coadjutor  partaking  only  of  a  light  pa- 
nada or  gruel.  I  had  much  acquaintance  with  Franciscans 
in  my  early  years,  and  this  conduct  of  Fra.  Jerome  afforded 
me  so  much  more  pleasure  and  surprise,  as  it  was  a  proof, 
both  in  his  easy  deportment  and  gratuitous  kindness,  of  the 
liberality  of  the  guardian.  We  feasted,  without  scruple, 
upon  the  good  things,  and,  at  his  invitation,  moistened  our 
meal  with  potations  of  good  wine.  Their  beverage  the  water 
of  the  pure  fountain.  After  the  repast  we  returned  to  the 
parlour,  where,  after  about  an  hour  we  had  a  refresco  of  cho- 
colate, and  continued  in  conversation  till  about  nine  o'clock; 
when  the  generous  priest  completed  his  hospitable  cares.  A 
bed  for  each  individual,  with  neat  bedding,  and  a  separate 
apartment,  had  been  prepared;  and  he  conducted  each  to 
that  which 'was,  by  his  own  arrangement,  intended  for  us. 
He  had  been  even  so  attentive,  while  he  assigned  a  neat 
apartment  to  my  daughter,  he  placed  me  in  the  chamber 
next  to  her.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  agreeable  our 
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entertainment  was.  A  message  arrived  in  the  night  from 
Bogota,  and  he  set  out  immediatelji  not  affording  us  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  thanks.  When  we  arose  with 
the  dawn  our  horses  were  ready,  and  some  fine  chocolate, 
with  fresh  baked  cakes,  were  placed  before  us,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  jolly  Indian  friar. 

The  village  of  Suacha  is  composed  of  houses  erected  with- 
out regard  to  regularity.  The  site  is  a  projecting  bank  or 
slope  from  the  mountain,  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  church  forms  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  or  patio, 
its  west  end  on  the  road.  A  pair  of  ample  gates  opens  on  the 
north  end.  The  front  and  depth  being  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet ;  the  porch  or  entrance,  and  the  patio,  hand- 
somely paved.  Adjacent  to  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle 
there  was  a  handsome  shrubbery  or  small  garden,  ornament- 
ed with  many  curious  and  beautiful  shrubs,  and  on  the  east 
end  a  fine  pottagery.  The  establishment  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  recent  restoration  from  antecedent  ruin.  About  half  a 
mile  firom  the  convent  south,  on  a  knoU  or  more  elevated 
bank  of  earth,  was  erected  a  nitre  factory,  which  had  been 
very  useful,  but  seemed  to  be  going  to  decay,  and,  as  it  was 
early  when  we  passed,  no  information  was  obtained  concern- 
ing it.  There  are  many  such  establishments  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  well  managed. 

On  leaving  Suacha,  the  descent  b  considerable  and  long 
to  the  plain,  where  the  Funza  makes  its  involutions  so  fan- 
tastically, as  to  wind  round  and  approach  another  part  of  its 
own  channel,  forming  that  figure  which  in  heraldry  is  de- 
nominated nebule  ;  the  winding  of  the  current  often  leavmg 
but  forty  or  fifty  feet  between  the  two  curves :  the  breadth 
opposite  the  farm  of  Canaos,  about  four  miles  from  Suacha, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  which  is  passed  upon 
a  bridge,  formed  of  great  piles  standing  in  the  river  about  ten 
feet  deep ;  beams  laid  across  the  river  upon  those  piles ;  a 
bed  of  faggots  laid  across  the  trees,  and  upon  which  a  bed 
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of  eaith  and  gravel  is  well  beaten.  The  farm  of  Canaos 
stands  on  a  bank  more  elevated  than  Suacha,  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  supplied  with  water 
for  that  iirigation  which  produces  so  much  fertility,  by  means 
of  a  horse-mill,  constructed  on  an  artificial  mound  of  mason- 
ry, over  which  there  is  an  ample  roof,  but  it  is  open  all 
round.  The  water  is  carried,  after  being  raised  in  spouts,  to 
an  elevated  position,  where  a  reservoir  is  constructed,  irom 
which  the  water  is  skilfully  dispersed  all  round.  The  ground 
of  this  farm  gradually  rises  to  light  forests  more  elevated  in 
the  rear,  and  the  road  to  the  cataract  leaves  the  house  to  the 
kit  Cattle  of  every  kind  are  here  abundant,  and  the  track 
towards  the  falls  lies  over  low  verdant  lulls,  with  trees  of  small 
stature,  and  small  clumps  and  thickets  dispersed  over  the  un* 
dulating  green  hills.  The  birds,  which  are  neither  heard  nor 
«een  in  the  plain,  but  which  throughout  the  country  abound 
in  numbers  and  variety,  and  arrest  admiration  by  the  beau- 
tiful tints  of  their  plumage,  and  the  diversity  and  melody  cS 
their  song,  were  now  very  numerous,  and  on  our  way  the 
lark  seemed  to  present  itself  on  the  path,  rise  into  the  air, 
and  execute  his  carol,  and  again  descend  upon  our  path.  I 
had  found  on  the  green  banks  along  the  road  the  daisy,  of  the 
species  perermis^  so  much  the  theme  and  ornament  of  Eng- 
lish pastoral  poetry.  But  we  soon  passed  that  region,  and 
made  a  long  gradual  descent,  when  the  plants  of  the  tropics, 
and  their  blue,  blue  and  gold,  grefen,  bbck,  red,  and  yel- 
low plumed  birds,  displayed  much  more  familiarity,  and  lit- 
tle fear  at  our  approach.  This  mountain  we  were  now  de- 
scending, yields  in  its  forests  the  celebrated  bark,  the  cfmco- 
na  cordifbliaj  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  said  to  be  found 
in  Loxa,  a  province  of  the  republic.  The  forest  trees,  as 
we  descended,  rose  with  loftier  heads  towards  the  heavens, 
and  assumed  a  greater  bulk  as  we  proceeded,  very  nearly 
south.  Vegetation  became  more  rich  and  luxuriant,  the  air 
more  warm,  but  not  unpleasant  nor  scorching ;  and  occa- 
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sionally  the  evidence  of  more  than  usual  pot>illation  and  hus- 
bandly were  conspicuous.  The  ranchos  appeared  construct- 
ed, not  of  timber  as  ndiere  the  daisies  grew,  but  of  the'  bam- 
boo,  where  the  ananas  and  bananas  flourished,  and  the  flowers 
spread  their  fragrance  around.  The  cotton  trees  appeared  like 
apple  orchards  in  full  blossom,  the  sugar-cane  and  its  vigor- 
ous stalks,  the  Palmyra  palm  and  its  clustered  cocoa  nuts 
were  not  in  thick  clumps  and  groves,  and  almost  forests,  as 
in  Hindustan,  but  standing  at  distances  like  the  centinels  of 
armies,  compared  with  the  multitudes  of  trees  around.  The 
orange  shewed  its  golden  coat,  and  a  bamboo  fence  marked 
the  cacao  plantation,  and  told  why  a  little  rivulet  bubbled 
to  the  ear,  and  stole  away  unseen. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  stranger,  without  a  guide, 
to  wind  his  way,  after  passing  the  farm-house,  on  this  long 
plain  which  formed  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  We  had,  in 
fact,  nearly  gone  astray  a%r  entering  the  forest  beyond  the 
hamlets  we  had  passed*  A  person  at  Suacha  had  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  professed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  its  labyrinths ;  but  he  proved  to  be  either  an  idiot 
or  a  knave,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  place.  Haying  reached 
a  point  in  the  forest^  where  ridiiig  was  no  longer  practicable, 
we  arranged  so  that  our  horses  should  be  placed  at  the  near- 
est hamlet,  and  two  domestics  in  charge  of  the  supplies. 
Some  of  our  friends  from  Bogota  had  been  repeatedly  there, 
but  there  were  so  many  intersecting  paths,  leading  in  so  ma- 
ny directions  ;  the  forests  were  so  thick  and  lofty,  and  the 
roar  of  the  cataract  was  heard,  but  in  what  direction  was 
not  posdble  to  determine,  as  it  changed  its  tone  frequently ; 
and  the  atmosphere,  which  was  darkened  by  the  volume  of 
its  vapour,  was  also  moist  and  chilly. 

Our  professed  guide  now  undertook  to  direct  us — ^he 
appeared  to  act  as  if  perfectly  at  home^-I  imagine  I  see  him, 
and  he  was  no  bad  specimen  of  some  of  the  paUanas ;  he  had 
mounted  his  own  mule  at  Suacha,  and  he  was  an  object  of 
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some  amusement  to  the  Bogota  gentleman — ^be  wore  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches,  which  were  originally  good,  but  which 
extended  to  his  muscular  calf  without  concealing  it.  On  his 
head  a  well  made  chip- hat,  a  good  platilla  shirt,  with  a  broad 
collar  that  hung  like  a  cape  over  his  shoulders,  and  both  tails 
of  his  shirt  appeared  to  give  him  great  pleasure ;  they  were 
ornamented  with  needle- work  of  angular  shapes  and  forms 
in  the  Indian  style  of  decoration,  and,  as  is  the  fashion,  hung 
over  his  leather  galligaskins ;  a  pair  of  paragattas  completed 
his  personal  equipment.  After  a  descent  of  about  two  miles 
through  the  ^*  woods,  and  wilds,  and  solitary  glooms,"  we 
perceived  that  our  guide,  notwithstanding  his  eyes  were  as 
black  as  his  hair,  and  both  black  as  glistening  jet,  could 
not  see  his  way — and  he  very  frankly  gave  it  up.  £lizabeth 
and  myself  descended  a  path,  which  appearing  to  be  more 
beaten  than  one  adjacent,  we  followed  its  descent  by  holding 
against  trees,  and  reached  a  small  platform  much  trodden ; 
a  dark  cavern  was  the  termination  of  this  path ;  it  uras  the 
opening  of  a  coal  pit,  and  the  fragments  of  a  fine  fossil  coal 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft ;  we  clambered  back,  de- 
scended another  path,  and  found  another  coal-shaft 

Our  company/  like  us,  had  dispers^  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  it  was  some  time  before  our  sergeant,  under  the 
directions  of  one  of  our  friends,  Jed  the  way :  had  there  been 
a  path  or  mark  of  human  foot,  we  might  have  found  the  de- 
scent less  laborious,  but  this  route  was  unfit  even  for  a  muk, 
and  the  goat  alone  could  descend  it  without  apprehension. 
Midway  down  we  found  a  flat  piece  of  clear  ground,  and  here 
we  directed  our  provisions  to  be  brought,  and  a  fire  lighted 
against  our  return :  here  the  roar  of  the  cataract  became  very 
loud.  After  very  much  fatigue,  we  gained  a  sort  of  bram- 
ble-covered knoll,  from  which  we  could  disem,  in  the  south- 
east, a  very  spacious  Hacienda^  and  all  around  it  picturesque 
and  imposing,  beyond  the  Funza  and  above  the  fidls— of 
which  we  had  some  anecdotes — not  worth'  narrating ;  a  little 
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farther  down  the  Funza,  behind  a  lofty  bluff,  opened  like  a 
lake  upon  the  view.  There  had  been  a  flood,  its  waters  ap- 
peared  yellow  from  the  earth  tlffough  which  it  had  stolen 
along ;  here  we  gained  the  naked  bank  beneath  the  bluff,  and 
the  Funza  seemed  like  a  yellow  ribbon  to  the  north-east, 
setting  into  a  bason  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  gi* 
ving  an  irregular  space  of  about  500  yards  broad.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  broader  issue  to  the  cataract  than  at 
present :  considerable  quantities  of  broken  stone  have  been 
formed  into  a  bank,  which  is  carried  several  feet  into  the  bason 
above  the  margin  of  the  steep ;  and  a  much  greater  encroach- 
ment  has  been  made  on  the  debouche  on  the  opposite  side ;  so 
that  the  line  across,  over  which  the  water  throws  itself  head- 
long on  a  flat  rock  forty  feet  below  its  first  projection,  and  of 
about  the  same  width ;  the  transverse  line  may  be  about 
twenty-four  feet ;  though  I  suspect  it  was  originally  as  broad 
aa  the  stupendous  and  wonderful  chasm  into  which  it  fklls  at 
the  second  bound.  No  painting  can  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  this  extraordinary  work  of  nature  ;  and,  however  cir- 
cumstantial a  verbal  description  may  be,  the  idea  of  what  is 
there  seen,  cannot  be  but  imperfectly  expressed.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised,  that  none  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of 
this  cataract,  conveyed  to  my  perceptions  any  thing  like 
what  it  really  is«  It  cannot  be  seen  with  advantage  at  one 
place ;  contiguous  to  the  first  bound  of  the  river,  the  bason 
above,  and  the  roll  of  the  flood  over  the  perpendicular  steep 
upon  the  vast  platform,  are  all  clearly  visible ;  but  the  whole 
voltime  of  the  stream  tumbling  to  the  deep  can  only  be  partially 
Md  imperfectly  seen  there.  We  took  another  station  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chasm,  so  that  the  sun's  beams,  then  about 
eleven  o'clock,  crossed  the  line  of  the  cataract  obliquely :  from 
this  point  we  could  see  about  a  third  of  the  descending  vo- 
lume of  water ;  but  we  could  not  perceive  the  bottom.  While 
We  stood  in  this  position,  this  sublime  object  was  never  perhaps 
seen  to  more  advantage.    The  water  was  discoloured  by  the. 
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yellow  earth  over  which  it  flowed ;  and  when  the  torrent 
dashed  upon  the  forty  feet  platform  beneath  it,  the  cloud  of 
vapour,  as  it  rose,  illumined  by  the  blaze  of  an  ardent 
sun,  gave  an  incessant  glow  of  brilliant  gdden  glory.  De- 
scription by  no  means  conveys  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  object : 
it  seemed  a  halo  with  a  disk  of  floating  transparent  gold,  of 
perhaps  twenty  feet  diameter,  the  exterior  vapour  exhibiting 
prismatic  shades  incessantly  changing,  renewing  in  new 
forms,  and  on  the  outer  verge  condensing  in  drops,  which 
fell  in  showers  like  tears.  The  mind  is  beguiled,  and  time 
passes  unfelt  in  the  intensity  of  admiration  and  awful  sub- 
limity of  this  spectacle,  which  on  every  aspect  presents  new 
beauties  and  astonishment.  Returning  to  the  verge  of  the 
cataract,  I  was  induced  to  place  myself  on  my  breast  to  look 
kito  the  chasm,  and  I  succeeded  with  new  emotions  of  ad-* 
miration.  I  have  not  seen  Humboldt^s  larger  wcn^k,  en* 
titled  ^^  Researches  concerning  the  Institutions^  &fr.  with  de-^ 
icriptions  and  views  of  striking  scenes  in  the  Cordilleras.^^ 
In  the  8vo  edition  in  French,  and  the  translation  by  H.  M. 
Williams,  Humboldt's  description  is  imperfect  He  veiy 
properly  contradicts  the  account  of  Bouger,  which  gives  the 
chasm  a  depth  of  sixty  metres  French,  but  he  gives  it  a  depth 
of  175  metres ;  which,  as  the  metre  is  39.37  inches  English, 
fifty  metres  would  give  196  feet  depth,  which  is  more  than 
Mutts  and  others  have  given.  Those  who  are  reputed  to 
have  measured  the  depth,  which  b  by  no  means  difficult, 
have  diffi^red  from  three  to  eight  feet ;  but  the  average  of 
the  computations  gives  164  or  165  feet,  which,  as  far  as  my 
eye  is  competent  to  judge,  I  believe  to  be  near  the  true 
depth.  I  leaned  over  the  perpendicular  wall — for  it  is  to  aU 
appearance  a  wall  of  regularly  wrought  and  horizontally  laid 
and  ranged  grey  grit  stone,  and  I  could  see  the  foam  of  the 
torrent  agitate  the  bason  below,  where  the  rocks,  rounded 
on  their  tops  by  the  beating  of  the  waters,  were  seen  as  if 
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emerging  froih  the  waves  of  foam,  like  the  play  of  otters, 
while  the  stream  of  the  torrent  itself,  brilliant  in  its  own  ac- 
tion, appeared  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  spout  from  a  fire 
engine.  Elizabeth  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger  when  I 
only  placed  myself  on  my  breast,  with  my  head  only  over 
the  side,  that  she  held  me  by  my  feet;  but  Lieutenant 
Bache  stood  on  the  very  verge  with  folded  arms,  and  sur- 
veyed the  abyss  below  with  perfect  composure. 

But,  sublime  as  these  views  truly  are,  with  the  forests 
rising  on  each  side  from  the  crevice  into  lofty  sloping  hills, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  peculiarities  are  yet  to  be  no* 
ticed.  I  know  no  mode  by  which  the  idea  of  its  character 
and  figure  may  be  conceived,  but  that  of  the  reader  forming 
to  himself  the  idea  of  a  gap  or  opening  in  the  face  of  a  moun- 
tain 5200  feet  high,  and  about  60  feet  broad,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  flood  of  10  or  15  yards  broad  gushes  through  that  gap, 
at  the  height  of  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  ocean,  rolling 
over  rugged  precipices  till  it  unites  with  the  river  Tocayma, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena,  This  is  the  aspect 
at  the  debouch  in  the  valley  below.  Ascending  then  to  the 
point  from  which  the  Funza  thus  issues,  and  entering  the 
crevice  from  its  west  or  open  end,  and  groping  along  the 
rocky  and  diflicult  side  of  this  gap ;  the  overhanging  trees 
no  longer  cover  the  space ;  but  a  lane,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  formed  by  two  walls  perpendicu- 
lar and  parallel,  induces  the  suprised  spectator  to  ask  if  these 
walls  be  not  the  work  of  art  ?  if  man  widi  the  chissel  and  the 
hammer,  the  trowel,  the  level,  and  the  plumb  line,  have  not 
wrought  them  ?  Those  walls  stand  parallel,  and  distant  about 
50  feet,  and  about  170  feet  perpendicular  height ;  as  uniformly 
fair  on  their  faces  as  the  best  masonry  of  the  Capitol.  Their 
summits  are  only  the  feet  of  the  forests,  and  the  stream  that 
has  tumbled  as  it  were  firom  the  great  storehouse  of  the 
heavens,  starts  from  the  body  of  the  foam,  as  if  frighted  by 
its  own  noise. 
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But  there  is  stiU  another  extraordinary  feature  of  Aoae 
walls.  In  looking  oyer  the  lofty  brink  from  above,  I  could 
discern,  by  a  dark  light  gUmmer,  that  the  volume  of  the  water, 
in  its  plunge  over  the  mound,  on  the  table  of  its  first  bound, 
left  a  space  arched,  or  the  quarter  of  an  arc  beneath ;  at  the 
second  bound  the  arching  was  not  so  forward ;  either  the 
impulse  was  not  so  great  behind,  or  its  own  gravity  brou^t 
it,  after  a  curve  of  about  a  sixth  of  the  circle,  headlong  down, 
keeping  its  volume,  but  casting  out  its  brilliant  spray,  and 
forming,  by  its  action  on  the  air,  a  never-ceasing  shower;  the 
more  aeriform  vapour  rising  in  cl9uds,  and  making  a  play  of 
sunbeams,  with  alternately  refracted  and  suppressed  prbma* 
tic  lights  over  the  abyss  below.  The  opportunity  of  seeing 
behind  and  beneadi  the  column  of  the  cataract,  exposes  die 
structure  of  the  wall  over  which  it  pours ;  and  adds,  by  the 
regularity  of  its  form,  to  the  wonders  of  this  place.  It  is, 
like  the  sides,  perpendicular,  and  meets  the  sides,  fixrming  as 
Oiact  rectangles  as  any  architectural  structure.  In  the  drawing 
dnt  accompanies,  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  it  is  attempted  to 
give  this  distinctness,  but  unsuccessfully ;  the  elevation  of 
the  side  walls,  their  parallel  length  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
and  die  magnitude  of  the  column  of  the  cataract  at  that  dis- 
tance, could  be  but  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  pencil^ 
even  on  an  ample  canvass.  The  reader  must,  therefore, 
from  the  data,  figure  to  himself  the  actual  magnitude  and 
masses,  and  the  facts  here  given  may  then  enable  him  to  form 
some  conception  of  this  extraordinary  work  of  the  Great  Ar- 
chitect of  the  universe. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Oeoffi^lucal  fiintt  pf  ColuDbia— 4U  Spanifh^  pcovlncii],  and  political  diTiuoiuh-- 
■ketch  of  its  progreanve  cBviaioni— its  present  distribution  into  tw«lye  iaten^ 
nes— into  provincet—cantoot— parishes^  &c. 
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OoLOMBiAy  as  a  nation,  has  become  so  conspicuous  in 
every  public  lektion,  that  any  approximation  towards  a 
moie  perfect  knowledge  than  has  been  heretofore  possessed, 
must  be  useful.  The  Spanish  territorial  system  was  mutable 
and  inconstant ;  the  policy  of  its  government,  both  from  its 
laxity  and  its  jealousy,  left  something  undone  or  imperfectly 
executed,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  whatever  it  had  esta« 
blished.  It  is  on  the  sea-line  alone,  with  very  few  points  of 
exception  in  the  interior,  that  the  limits  which  separated  the 
viceroyaity  of  New  Granada  from  Peru,  Brazil,  and  the  set- 
tlements of  odier  naticMis  in  Guayana,  are  accurately  laid  down. 
Between  the  governments  of  Portugal  and  Spain  there  had 
been  an  age  of  negodation  and  disputation,  about  the  limits 
of  interior  regions,  which  fifty  generations  of  monarchs  could 
not  rationally  expect  to  see  or  bear  of  being  occupied  by  a 
civilized  population ;  wilds,  and  forests,  and  fertile  plains  and 
vaUeys,  mofe  ample  in  their  extent  than  European  emphes-— 
rivers  larger  than  the  largest  of  Europe  or  Asia—soil  and 
climate  susceptible  of  every  species  of  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction, were  unquestionably  embraced  in  these  disputed 
re^ons,  but  disputed  only  for  the  gratification  of  that  avari* 
cious  amlution  which  covets  possession  without  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment. 

As  the  new  condition  of  South  America,  and  its  partitkm 
into  seven  republics — and  probably  three  more  will  arise, 
and  divide  Brazil — must  continue  to  be  spoken  of  or  de*- 
scribed  by  reference  to  the  distribution  which  heretofore  pre- 
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vailed ;  and  as  the  changes  which  have  already  taken  place, 
and  which  must  continue  to  be  made^  under  the  representa- 
tive system,  which  carries  with  it  into  the  remotest  parts,  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  as  to  its  social  circumstances,  I  pro- 
pose here  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geographical  position 
and  bounds  of  Colombia,  and  of  its  political,  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  relations. 

>  When  the  revolution,  which  had  been  for  mqre  than  thirty 
years  jMcparing,  had  developed  itself  spontaneously,  and 
about  the  saipe  period  in  the  same  year,  in  all  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America,  the  countries  which  now  constitute  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  consisted  of  two  distinct  governments^ 
the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela,  or  the 
Captain-generalship  of  Caracas.  Colombia,  which  redeems 
the  honour  that  was  filched  from  the  great  discoverer  by 
Vespucius,  by  assuming  his  name,  had  a  peculiar  right  to 
render  that  act  of  justice*  The  two  points  of  continental 
territory  first  discovered  by  Cdumbus,  are  within  its  limits. 
He  entered  the  gulf  of  Paria  by  the  strait  called  &e  Dragon's 
Mouth,  on  the  first  of  August,  1498,  the  most  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  republic,  and  sailed  thence  along  a  considerable  , 
part  of  the  coast  westward.  In  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1503>  be  I 
discovered  the  country  from  Cape  Gracios  si  Dios  ,to  Vera*  ^ 
gua,  the  most  western  point  on  the  Atlantic  waters.  The 
discovery  of  those  rich  countries  produced  no  other  acqui- 
sition to  Spain  than  the  renown  attached  to  their  reputed 
riches  and  their  extent.  ^Charles  V,  reduced  to  necessity  by 
ambitious  wars,  consigned  to  the  Wdsers,  a  mercantile  bouse 
of  Augsburg,  in  payment  of  a  debt,  the  regions  embraced 
in  these  first  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  and  the  histofy  which 
succeeds,  under  the  terrible  misrule  of  those  miscreants,  pre- 
sents a  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity,  when  heated 
by  the  impulses  of  avarice,  and  which  was  endured  until 
1550 ;  in  all  which  time  the  riches  of  the  soil  and  products 
of  agriculture  were  disregarded,  in  the  fiiiidess  search  of  gold- 
The  captain-gcneralship  was  then  established. 
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In  1728 f  a  grant  or  privilege  was  given  of  those  regions, 
for  purposes  of  commerce  and  agrictilturCi  to  a  company 
formed  at  Guipiscoa  in  Spain ;  but,  though  there  was  some 
approach  to  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  this  possession  by  Spain 
was  yet  a  drain  from  the  resources  of  Mexico,  which  defray- 
ed the  expenses  of  the  government  of  Venezuela.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  celebrated  Galvez  to  the  ministry  of  Spain  was 
productive  of  great  and  lucrative  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Indies,  as  the  Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  de- 
nominate their  possessions  in  America.  A  system  which 
separated  the  fiscal  concerns  from  the  political  authority,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  France,  was  introduced  in  1777,  under 
the  same  denomination  of  intendancies ;  which,  though  it 
gave  a  greater  security  and  better  knowled^  of  the  revenues, 
rendered  little  benefit  to  the  country,  and  none  to  the  popu- 
lation, for  under  this  system  accumulating  abuses  and  op- 
pressions, rivalling  the  most  barbarous  periods  of  history, 
a£kcted  the  captain-generalship  of  Caracas,  which  continued 
to  su&r  till  the  revolution,  when  a  convulsion,  less  sanguinary 
and  cruel  than  the  cold  and  silent  misrule  of  Spain,  put  an 
end  to  its  domination  and  its  abuses.  The  country,  under 
various  modifications  and  distributions  of  local  jurisdiction 
and  regulation,  comprehended,  in  1810,  the  provinces  which 
will  be  noticed  after  giving  a  similar  sketch  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Granada* 

The  countries  which  subsequently  composed  this  viceroy- 
alty, were  explored  soon  after  the  discovery,  by  Ojeda  and 
Nicuessa,  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Benalcazar,  and  Quesada,  and 
held  under  a  fluctuating  authority.  In  1718,  New  Grenada 
was  constituted  a  viceroyalty,  but  in  1724  it  was  again  re^ 
duced  to  a  dependence  upon  Peru,  in  which  state  it  conti- 
nued till  1740,  when  the  viceroyalty  was  once  more  established, 
«and  comprehending  Quito  and  Guayaquil  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Caracas  was  founded  in  1566  by  Losada  ;  Bogota  in 
1538,  by  Quesada.    The  various  political,  military,  civil. 
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juridical,  and  ecclesia^ical  authorities  were,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  as  follows :— - 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  PROVINCES. 


•Yew  Grenada^ 

Venexucla. 

Antioquia, 

Caracas, 

Carta^i»» 

Cumana, 

Choco, 

Gua^na, 

Caenea, 

Menda, 

Casanare* 

Maracaybo, 

Darien, 

Varinas, 

Barcelona, 

Guayaquil, 

Coro, 

Maynaaand  Qqueoi^ 

llarnrita, 
tioaUanoa. 

Ifeyba, 

Jaen  de  Brooonunot, 

Panama, 

Quito, 

PopayaD, 

Rio  Hacha, 

Santa  Marca» 

Veragua,  ' 

Pamplona, 

Tunja, 

Socorro, 

Mariquita. 

The  political^  civil,  military!  and  ecdesiasdcal  establish- 
ments, were  frequently  varied ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  no  two 
books,  nor  the  accounts  of  any  two  persons,  ten  years  apart, 
bear  any  consistent  agreement*  The  following  are  the  ar- 
rangements of  authority  in  1810 : 


•Yav  Grenada, 
Bogota 
Quito. 
Bogota, 
Cartagena, 
Boccachica, 
Porto  BeUo^ 
Chagres. 
(none) 


AVSISFCIAS,  C 

or  High  Courts  (. 

HZKITABTCOM' 

XAnDsaixs 

Ii  Taa  h  AHCT-*> 
Abopbishofbics*- Bogota, 

^Antioquia, 
Cartagena, 
Cuenca, 
^  Maynas, 
I  Panama, 
I  Popayan, 
\.Quito. 
5  Bogota, 
d  Popayan, 


BiSEOFBICa— 


Venezuela, 
Caraccas. 

Ouajrra, 
Porto  CabeDo^ 
Barcelona, 
Coro. 

Caracas. 

Caracas. 

Merida, 

Maracaybo, 

Guayana. 


MurTi— 


Caracas,  (for  a  local 
ren^). 


cotnecnr- 
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JV*«w  Grenada*  Vennuda. 

N  rCartagena»  Barcelona, 

f!  I  Chagresy  CuroaDt, 

Q  At]antic<  Porto  Bello»  Guayra, 

g  I  Santa  If  arta»  Angostura  of  Giiayanai 

|B  \JB\o  Hacha»  Margarita, 

S  Pwsific  J  Guayaquil,  Maracaybo. 

S  *^*^™  I  Panama.  Puerto  CabeDo* 

By  the  fundamental  law,  passed  by  the  constituent  con- 
gress at  Cucuta,  18th  July,  1821,  it  is  declared  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  Colombia  comprehends  all  that  was  within  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  the  Captain-genendship  of  Venezuela 
and  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada.  The  territorial  limits 
are  those  recognised  by  the  Spanish  government.  The 
divergency  of  the  Hue  of  coast  on  the  ocean  is  sufficiently 
marked ;  but  the  separation  from  Brazil,  the  Guayanas,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Peruvian  boundary,  are  yet  undetermined. 
It  was  presumed  until  1824,  that  the  north-west  boundary  of 
Veragua  was  the  extremity'of  the  Colombian  territory ;  but 
a  decree  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  issued  at  the  Escurial  in 
1803,  declared  the  whole  coadt  of  ancient  Terra  Firma  fromi 
Cape  Oracios  d  DioSf  (which  embraces  all  that  coast  called  by 
the  British  the  Mosquito  Shore,)  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Grenada.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  Colom- 
bian government  had  political  motives,  very  honourable  to 
their  sagacity,  in  asserting  this  claim,  and  that,  having  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  the  territory  north  of  Veragua  will  be 
recognised  as  part  of  Guatimala,  to  which  it  appertained  un- 
der the  aboriginal  rule.  This  claim  would,  if  maintained, 
bring  reproach  upon  the  Colombian  republic,  besides  dis- 
putes and  ill  blood,  as  the  looseness  of  the  royal  decree  would 
admit  of  a  construction  that  would  cover  Costa  Rica,  if  not 
the  principal  part  of  Nicaragua. 

Taking  the  geographical  points  in  positions  diffisrent  from 
what  has  been  heretofore  usual,  by  a  transverse  line  east  and 
we$t|  commencing  at  the  debouche  of  the  Oronoco,  in  9  deg. 
20  min«  north,  and  60  deg.  10  min.  west,  and  carrying  it 
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along  die  plane  to  the  bay  of  St.  Miguel,  in  the  bay  of  Panama^ 
in  8  deg.  30  min.  n<Mth,  and  78  deg.  10  imn.  west ;  this 
line  of  18  deg.  of  longitude,  may  serve  as  a  base  of  dimen^ 
sions.  Drawing  another  line  perpendicular  to  and  crossing 
this  north  and  south,  commencing  at  Cape  Vete,  in  the  Car- 
ribbean  Sea,  in  12  deg«  20  min.  north,  and  pasung  on  the 
plane  to  St.  Nagri,  on  the  Maragnon,  in  4  deg.  20  min. 
south,  we  have  a  medium  length  of  the  republic,  of  .16  deg. 
of  latitude :  and  as,  beneath  the  equator,  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  do  not  materially  diflfer,  for  a  general  view 
we  have  1^090,000  square  miles  of  60  to  the  degree,  which 
b  still  considerably  under  the  true  amount. 

The  distribution  of  provincial  jurisdiction  has  undei^;cxie 
some  partial  changes  since  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  1821 :  Quito  was  separated  at  an  early  stage  into  two 
provinces,  called  Assuay  and  Quito.  Barbacoas,  on  die  Pa- 
cific, was  separated  into  two  provinces,  and  the  department 
of  the  Apure  was  formed  of  a  part  of  the  plains  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Caracas :  the  territorial  names  have 
also  undergone  some  changes ;  the  department  of  which 
Tunja  was  the  head,  has  been  denominated  Bojracca,  and 
that  of  Maracaybo  has  taken  place  c^  Zulia ;  but  a  more  ge- 
neral and  particular  distribution  was  carried  into  <^)eration 
in  1823-4,  by  which  the  whole  territory  of  the  republic  is 
divided  into  twelve  intendancies  or  departments,  and  subdi- 
vided into  provinces,  cantons,  and  parishes.  The  following 
is  the  detail  now  most  recent  and  authentic : 

Departments,  Provinces,  &c. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  the  Colom- 
bian Republic,  assembled  in  Congress,  having  considered — 

1.  That  the  territc^  of  the  republic  should  have  a  regu- 
lar division  of  the  departments  and  provinces,  in  regard  to 
extent  of  territory  and  population,  so  as  to  afford  every  con« 
venience  for  the  easy  and  prompt  administration  of  the  go- 
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vernment  in  all  its  branches,  and  so  contribute  to  the  public 
happiness ;  in  confonnity  with  the  8th,  20th,  26th,  27thy 
and  29th  articles  of  the  constitution,  h^ve  decreed : 

Article  L  The  whole  territory  of  the  republic  shall  be  di* 
vided  into  twelve  departments,  and  the  capitals  thereof  shall 
be  as  follows : 


1.  Orinoco^ 

chief  place  Cumana. 

2.  Venezuela, 

Caracas. 

3.  Apore, 

Barillas. 

4.  Ziilia, 

Maracaybo. 

5.  Boyacca» 

Tunja. 

6.  Cundinamarcay 

Bogota. 

7.  Magdalena, 

Cartagena. 

8.  Cauca, 

Popayan. 

9.  TheUthmuB, 

Panama. 

10.  The  Equator, 

Quito. 

11.  AMoay, 

Cuenca. 

13.  Guayaquil, 

Guayaquil. 

These  twelve  departments  comprehend  the  following  pro* 
vinces  and  cantons : 

jirt.  IL  Orinoco. 

1.  Cumana,  chief  place  Cumana. 
3.  Guayana,  Angostura. 

3.  Barcelona,  Barcelona. 

4.  Margarita,  Asuncion. 

(  1.  The  cantons  of  the  province  of  Cumana  and  its  chief 
places  are : 

1.  Cumana.  4.  Maturin.  7.  Itio  Caribe. 

2.  Cumanaooa.  5.  Cariaco.  8.  Guiria. 

3.  Aragua  Cumanes.    6.  Canipano. 

i  2.  The  cantons  of  Guayana  and  its  dependancies  are : 

1.  Angostura.  6.  Caroni. 

2.  Rio  Ne^o  and  its  dependancy  Atabapo.  7,  Upat&. 

3.  Alto  Onnoco  and  its  do.  Caicara.  8.  La  Pastora. 

4.  Caura  and  its  do.  Moitaco.  9.  La  Barceloneta. 

5.  Guayana  Yiejo. 

i  3.  The  cantons  of  the  province  of  Barcelona  and  depen- 
dancies are : 

1.  Barcelona*       4.  Aragua. 

2.  Piritu.  *   5.  Pao. 

3.  Pilar.  6.  San  Diego. 

4  4.  The  csmtons  of  Margarita  and  dependancies  are : 

1,  Xa  Asuncion.  2.  £1  Norte. 
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Art.  III.  The  department  of  Venezuela  comprehends  the 
provinces  of 

1.  Cancas,  chief  place  Caracas. 

2.  CarabobOy  Valencia. 

}  1.  The  cantons  of  Caracas  are : 

1.  Caracas.  5.  Sabana  de  Ocumare.  9.  San  Sebastian. 

3.  Gtiayra.  6.  La  Victoda.  10.  Ipire. 

3.  Caacagua.  7.  Ifaracay.  11.  Charuarama. 

4.  Rio  Chico.  8.  Cura.  12.  Calabozo. 

k  2.  The  cantons  of  Carabobo  are : 

1.  Valencia.  4.  San  Carlos.  T.  Caronu 

2.  Puerto  Cabello.    5.  San  Felipe.  8.  Tucuyo. 

3.  Nirgua.  6.  Barquinmeto.  9.  Quibor. 

Art.  IV.  The  department  of  Apure  comprehends  the  pro- 
vinces: 

1.  Barinas.  4.  Guanarito.  7.  Guanare.  10.  Pedraza. 

3.  Obispos.    ,       5.  Nutrias.  8.  Ospinos. 

3.  ICjagaal.        6.  San  Jume.  9.  Araure. 

i  1.  The  cantons  of  Apure  are : 

1.  Acbaguas.  3.  Mantecal. 

2.  San  Fernando.  4.  Guasdualito* 

Art.  V.  The  department  of  Zulia  comprehends  the  pro- 
vinces of 

1.  Bfaracaybo.  chief  place  Maiacaybo. 

2.  Coro,  Coro. 

3.  Meridat  Herida. 

4.  Trujillo,  TrujiUo. 

\  1.  The  cantons  of  Maracaybo  are : 

1.  Ifaracaybo.       3.  San  Carlos  de  Zulia.       5.  Puerto  Alta  Grada. 

2.  Perija.  4.  Gibraltar. 

}  2.  The  cantons  of  the  province  of  Coro  are : 

1.  Coro.  3.  ParaguanSf  chief  place  Pueblo  Nuero. 

2.  San  Luis.         4.  Casigua.  5.  Cumarebo. 

(  S.  The  cantons  of  the  province  of  Merida  are : 

1.  Merida.  3.  Ejido.  5.  La  Grita.  7.  Tachira. 

2.  Mucuchies.      4.  Bayladoies.      6.  San  Cristoval. 

5  4.  The  cantons  of  the  province  of  Trujillo  are : 

1.  TrujiUo.  3.  Bocono. 

2.  Escuque.  4.  Caracbe. 

Art.  VI.  Boyacca  compi^hends  the  provinces  of 

1.  Tunja,  chief  place  Tunja. 

2.  Pamplona^  Pamplona. 

3.  SoccorOf  Soccoro. . 

4.  Casanare^  Pore. 
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}  1.  The  cantons  of  Tunja  are : 

1.  Tunja.  5.  Sogorooso.  9.  SuaU. 

2.  Leiva«  6.  Tensa  y  Guatoque.  10.  Tainerqii6. 

3.  Chincbihquira.  7.  Cocuy.  11.  Giu^agoa. 

4.  Huzo.  8.  Santa  Rosa. 

(  2.  The  cantons  of  Pamplona  are : 

1.  Pamplona,  4.  Salazar.  7.  Jiron. 

2.  St  Joa6  de  Cucuta.  5.  Concepcion.  8.  JSucaramanga. 

3.  Rosario  de  Cucuta.    6.  Malaga.  9.  Pie  de  Cuesta. 

i  3*  The  cantons  of  Soccoro  are : 

1.  Soccoro.  4.  CharaU.  6.  Vakz. 

2.  San  (xd,  5.  Sapatoca.         7.  Moniquinu 

3.  Barichara. 

$  4.  Casanare  cantons  are : 

1.  Pore.       3.  Chire,  at  present  Tame.  5.  Macuco. 

2.  Arauca.   4.  Santiago,  at  present  Taguana.  6.  Nunchia. 

Art.  VIL  Cundinamarca  comprehends  the  provinces  of 

1.  Bogota,  chief  place  Bogota. 

2.  Antioquia,  Antioquia. 

3.  Mariquita,  Honda. 

4.  Neiva»  Keiva. 

i  I.  The  cantons  of  Bogota  are : 

1.  Bogota.  5.  Fusagasuga.  9.  Ubate. 

2.  Funza*  6.  Caqueaa.  10.  Choconta, 

3.  Meza.  7.  San  Martin.  11.  Guaduas* 

4.  Tocaima.  8.  Zipaquira. 

§  2«  The  cantons  of  Antioquia  are  : 

1.  Antioquia.       3.  Itio  Negro.       5.  Santa  Rosa  de  Osos. 

2.  Medelun,         4.  MarinilEu         6.  Nordesty  Bemedios. 

i  S.  The  cantons  of  Mariquita  are : 

1.  Honda.  3.  Ibagu^. 

2.  Mariquita.         4.  La  Palma. 

i  4*  The  cantons  of  Neiva  are : 

1.  Neiva.  3.  La  Plata. 

2.  Purificacion.  4.  Timan&. 

Art.  VIIL  The  department  of  Magdalena  contains  the 
jH'ovinccs  of 

1.  Cartagena,  chief  place  Cartagena. 

2.  SanU  Marta»  Santa  MarU. 

3.  Rio  Hacha,  Bio  Hacha. 

i  1.  The  cantons  of  Cartagena  are : 

jl.  Cartagena.  6.  El  Carmen.  12.  Lorica. 

2.  Baranquilla.         7.  Tolu.  12.  Mompox. 

3.  Soledad.  8.  Chiniii.  13.  Majagual. 

4.  Mahates.  9.  Magaugue,  14.  Simiti. 

5.  CorosaL  10.  San  Benito  Abad.  15.  Islas  de  St.  Andres. 
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}  2*  The  cantons  of  Santa  Marta  are : 

1.  SftDU  Harta.       3.  OcAna.  5.  TamalaiDeqae. 

2.  Yalle  Dupar.       4.  Plato*  6.  Valencia  de  Jesus. 

(  3.  The  Cantons  of  Rio  Hacha  are : 

1.  Rio  Hacha.  2.  Cesar,  chief  place  Juan  de  Cesar, 

ArL  IX.  The  department  of  Cauca  comprehends  the  pro- 
vinces of 

1.  Popayan,  chief  place  Popayan. 

3.  Choco,  Quibdo. 

3.  Pasto,  Pasto. 

4.  Buenayentura,  at  present  Iscuanae. 

^  1.  The  cantons  of  Popayan  are : 

"     1.  Popayan.  5.  Roldanillo.  9.  Tuhla. 

2.  Almaquer.  6.  Bura.  10.  Toro. 

3.  Caloto.  7.  Palmira.  11.  Supia. 

4.  Call.  8.  Cartage. 

)  2.  The  cantons  of  Choco  are : 

1.  Atrato  y  Quibdo.  2.  San  Juan  yNovita. 

i  3.  The  cantons  of  Pasto  are : 

1.  Pasto.  2.  Tuquerris.  3.  Ipiales. 

i  4.  The  cantons  of  Buenaventura  are : 

1.  Iscuand^.  3.  Tumaco.         5.  Bapoio,  at  present  La  Gntf. 

2.  Barbacoas.         4.  MicayyGuapi. 

Art.  X.  The  department  of  the  Isthmus  comprehends  the 
provinces  of 

1.  Panama,  chief  place  Panama. 

2.  Veragua,  Vetagua. 

§  1.  The  cantons  of  Panama  are : 

1.  Panama,  3.  Chorreras.  5.  Los  Santos. 

2.  Porto  Belo.         4.  Natl  6.  Yabisa. 

§  2.  The  cantons  of  Veragua  are : 

1.  Santiago  de  Veragua.  3.  Alanje. 

2.  Ifeza.  4.  Gaimi  y  Semedioa. 

Art.  XL  The  department  of  the  Equator  contains  the  pro* 
vinces  of 

1.  Pinchindia,  the  capital  Quito. 

2.  Imbabura,  Ibarra. 

3.  Chimborazoy  Biobsmba. 

^  !•  The  cantons  of  Pinchincha  are : 

1.  Quito.  3.  LaTacunga.  5.  Esmezaldas. 

2.  Hachachi.         4.  Quijos. 

i  2.  The  cantons  of  Imbabara  are  : 

1.  Ibarra.  3.  Cotacachi. 

2.  Otabalo.  4.  Cayanlb^. 
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(  S.  The  cantons  of  Chimborazoare : 

1.  Itiobamba.  3.  Gaano.  5.  AUoitt. 

2.  Ambato.  4.  Goannda.      6.  Macas. 

jtrt.  XIL  The  department  of  Assuay  comprehends  the 
provinces  of 

1.  Cuenca,  chief  place  Cuenca. 

3.  Loja,  Loja. 

3.  Bracamoros  y  Munas,  Jaen. 

^  1.  The  cantons  of  Cuenca  are : 

1.  Cuenca.  3.  Gualaseo. 

S.  Caiiari.  4.  Jiron. 

§  2.  The  cantons  of  Loja  are : 

1.  Loja.  3.  Caiixnanga. 

3.  Zaruma.  4.  Catacocha. 

}  3.  The  cantons  of  Bracamoros  y  Mainas  are : 

1.  Jaen.  2.  Borja.  3.  Joyeros. 

jlrt.  XIII.  The  department  of  Guayaquil  contains  the 
province^,  of 

1.  Guayaquil,  chi;ef  place  Guayaquil. 

3.  Maiiabi»  Puerto  Yiejo. 

i  1.  The  cantons  of  Guayaquil  are  : 

1.  Guayaquil.  3.  Babahoyo.  5.  Punta  de  Santa  Eleiuu 

3.  Dauie.  4.  Baba.  6.  Hachala. 

i  2.  The  cantons  of  Manabi  are : 

1.  Puexto  Yiejo.       3.  Jipijapa«  3.  Monte  Cristi. 

DEPARTMENT  LAW. 

j^rt.  XIV«  Those  cantons  are  noticed  as  coming  within 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  Art.  8,  20,  26,  27,  and  29 ; 
but  those  which  come  under  die  authority  of  political 
judges,  and  the  adnainbtrators  of  the  public  treasury,  may 
be  united  two  or  more  cantons  to  form  a  circuit,  under 
the  authority  of  one  political  judge. 

jifH  XV.  To  each  of  the  cantons  designated  in  this  law, 
not  having  municipalities,  through  the  loss  of  population  or 
other  causes,  the  executive  power  will  provisionally  unite 
two  or  more  next  adjacent,  and  make  it  known  to  congress 
in  conformity  with  Art.  155  of  the  constitution ;  but  with- 
out prejudice  to  those  cantons  whose  territory  may  be  too 
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extensive  for  their  population ;  two  or  more  political  judges 
shall  be  establi^d  by  the  executive. 

Art*  XVI.  But  the  heads  of  cantons  H^hich  exist  with  a 
municipality^  can  regulate  and  act  according  to  this  article. 

Consequently  where  there  shall  be  erected  and  are  erected 
new  heads  of  those  cantons,  according  to  the  actual  exist* 
ence  of  parishes ;  and  the  executive  power  having  been 
augmented  with  the  legal  requisites,  the  books  of  ccnrespon* 
dence,  title,  and  papers  of  the  first  class,  and  the  seal  of  the 
secretary. 

ArU  XVIL  The  executive  power  to  fix  provbionally .  the 
limits  of  cantons  created  by  this  law.  Those  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  departments,  according  to  the  best  judgment 
possessed.  The  executive  power,  nevertheless,  shall  consult 
the  maps,  and  provide  the  best  information  for  congress. 

ArU  XVIIL  The  province  of  Caracas  is  separated  from 
that  of  Carabobo,  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  parish  of  Cuyagua,  thence  by  a  direct  line 
firom  the  sea  to  Punta  Cabrera,  on  the  lake  of  Valencia,  and 
contmued  by  a  line  thence  to  the  town  of  Magdalena,  west 
of  the  Villa  de  Cura,  and  by  Calabozo  to  the  Apure,  com- 
prehending in  this  province  the  cantons  which  are  designa- 
ted under  Article  IV. 

Art.  XIX.  The  new  province  of  Carabobo,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  territory  marked  as  above,  jHieferring  those 
bounds  before  actually  possessed  in  relation  to  other  provin- 
ces, such  as  Guanare,  Ospinos,  and  Aurare,  which  apper- 
tain to  Varinas,  having  for  limit  the  passage  of  the  river 
Coxede  at  Caramacate,  of  the  new  province  of  Carabobo. 

ArU  XX.  The  Department  of  Quito  corresponds  in  its 
boundaries,  which  separate  it  from  those  of  Cuenca  and 
Guayaquil,  and  on  the  literal  from  the  port  of  Atacames  to 
near  the  embouchure  of  Esmeraldas,  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  Ancon,  the  meridional  limit  of  the  province  of  Buena- 
ventura, on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea. 
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jfri.  XXL  The  new  province  of  Manabi,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Guayaquil,  occupies  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
Esmeraldas  of  which  the  coast  extends  from  the  Rio  Co* 
lonche  to  Atacames,  inclusive.  In  the  interior,  having  for 
limits  those  which  formerly  separated  this  part  of  Esmelrddas 
from  the  province  of  Quito. 

jlrt.  XXII.  The  department  of  Cauca  is  divided  from 
that  of  the  Equator,  by  the  limits  which  separate  the  pro- 
vince  of  Popayan  on  the  river  Carchi,  which  serves  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  province  of  Pasto. 

jirt.  XXIII.  The  new  departments,  which  have  not  sent 
senators  and  representatives,  will  elect  them  at  the  approach- 
ing assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  the  new  provinces,  in  the 
mean  time,  may  hold  their  assemblies  at  the  places  last  occu- 
pied until  the  arrangement  shall  be  entirely  completed. 
Dated  Bogota,  23d  June,  1824. 

Jose  Maria  del  Real,  Pres.  of  Senate. 
Jose  Rafael  MosquBRA,  F.  P.  II.  of  Hep. 

Antonio  Jose  Caro,    ?  ^^     #  .  c      -    • 

T/.OI,  1^  *  ^TT,*^  Q.T  .^J^  r  Members  ana  Secretaries. 
Jose  JoAquiM  ouarsz, 3 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Meeting  of  first  representative  congress-^in  March,  1823— their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding—peculiar forms  of  communication  from  the  executive— unmean- 
ing titles  and  epithets  discarded— vice-president's  message— report  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations— interesting  as  an  historical  epitome— congress  of 
Panama— its  objects— rektions  with  European  states— treatment  of  agents  to 
Spain— congress  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle. 

The  first  popularly  elected  congress  of  Colombia,  was  to 
have  assembled  at  Bogota,  in  January,  1823 ;  it  had  not  yet 
proceeded  to  business  when  I  arilved,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
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and  it  was  some  time  in  March  before  there  was  such  a 
number  of  each  house  as  was  deemed  requisite  to  proceed 
widi  becoming  regard  to  the  authority  to  be  exercised  in 
publiq  business.  Quito,  and  Pastos,  and  Guayaquil,  though 
within  the  politicd  power  and  connexion  of  the  republic, 
had  not  yet  sent  representatives.  But  they  were  expected, 
and  some  arrived  before  the  session  had  made  much  pro- 
gress. My  inclinations,  and  the  business  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  made  me  a  frequent  spectator  and  auditor  of  the 
proceedings;  and,  although  there  were  some  members  who 
had  never  before  seen  any  other  elective  body  than  a  cabildoy 
such  was  the  facility  and  order  of  the  proceedings  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  that,  if  I  had  not  been  aware  that  it  was  a 
first  session  of  a  new  national  legislature,  I  should  have 
supposed  tlicy  had  been  conversant  with  the  transaction  of 
business  in  deliberative  assemblies,  irom  their  earliest  years. 
The  forms  of  proceeding,  generally,  resembled  those  of  the 
United  States,  but  with  some  modes  of  the  French  assem- 
blies, derived,  I  suppose,  from  the  Spanish  cortes,  such  as 
the  transactions  usual  to  our  permanent  secretary  of  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  were  performed  here  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  body,  nominated  by  the  presiding  officq*  in  each 
house.  The  President,  elected  from  their  own  body  by  the 
Senate,  was  General  Urdaneta,  and  I  could  not  but  .admire 
the  self-possession,  preparedness  in  the  duties,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  matters  of  order  were  decided.  The 
only  circumstances  that  appeared  to  me  characteristically  dif- 
ferent from  deliberations  in  Congress  at  Washington,  was, 
that  as  the  speaking  members  in  the  United  States  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  Bridsh  Parliament,  so  at  Bogota  they 
were  more  numerous  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  cham- 
ber, than  in  Washington  ;  but  as,  at  Washington,  speeches 
were  made  as  if  length  was  to  determine  the  degree  of  ex- 
celleucr,  while  at  Bogota,  with  perhaps  the  language  best 
adapted  to  eloquence,  thoie  was  a  conciseness  and  brevity 
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which  enabled  the  auditor  to  retain  the  subject  of  discussion 
without  perplexity,  or  the  confusion  inevitable  where  there 
is  an  excessive  expenditure  of  words. 

As  this  was  an  opening  of  the  great  legislating  power  of 
the  republic,  it  was  necessarily  to  be  expected  that  a  state  of 
the  nation  would  be  presented  by  the  different  functionaries 
who  occupied  the  departments  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  treasury,  the  army,  and  navy.  The  practice  in  re- 
lation to  these  functionaries  differs  from  that  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  heads  of  departments  are 
not  members  of  either  house,  but  when  they  report  to  con- 
gress they  attend  in  person,  read  their  own  communications, 
and  have  seats,  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  any  inquiries  that 
may  be  made  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  do  explaiff  and  an- 
swer exceptions  in  such  cases  orally.  Whether  this  be  the 
result  of  a  special  law  or  a  regulation  I  do  not  at  present  re- 
collect, but  I  believe  it  to  be  an  established  form ;  and  it  is 
unquestionably  judicious,  the  secretaries  having  there  no 
other  privilege  than  to  make  explanations^ 

These  communications  were  delivered,  and  they  were  so 
full  and  particular,  that  no  labour  of  private  inquiry  could 
bring  together  so  ample  a  body  of  authentic  matter.  On  the 
threshold,  however,  a  question  of  form  arose;  it  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  vice-president  to  this  effect : — What  shall 
be  the  form  by  which  the  executive  shall,  in  its  communica- 
tions, address  the  chambers  of  congress  ?  This  question  in 
both  houses  served  to  mark  the  measure  of  their  intelligence. 
I  did  not  hear  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
where  I  understood  a  member  proposed,  that  the  presiding 
officer  should  be  addressed  i/our  majesty^  which  produced  a 
great  deal  of  pleasantry;  in  the  senate  there  was  no  doubt  on 
the  subject ;  it  was  decided  in  five  minutes,  that  no  title  dif- 
fering from  the  forms  of  civility  between  man  and  man  should 
be  admitted — that  no  title  could  be  superior  to  that  of  a  ci- 
tizen, and  it  was  determined  that  the  presiding  ofEcer  of 
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each  house  should  be  addressed  without  any  preposteipoa 
honourable  or  excellency^  but  by  simple  sefior,  sir,  or  Mr. 

As  the  commuDications  from  the  vice-president  and  heads 
of  departments  would  of  themselves  make  a  respectable  vo- 
lume, and  that  of  the  treasury  was  not  presented  until  after  I 
had  left  Bogota,  I  shall  give  here  such  an  abstract  as  will  an* 
swer  all  the  purposes  of  general  information,  and  aflFord  an 
authentic  view  of  the  state  of  the  republic  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1823. 

The  vice-president  St.  Ander's  message,  was  presented 
the  17th  April,  1823 — ^year  13  of  the  republic ;  that  of  the 
secretaiy  of  exterior  relations,  Pedro  Gual,  the  same  day ; 
the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  war  department,  P.  Bri- 
ceno  Mendez,  on  the  military  establishment,  18th  ApriL 
Another  on  the  naval  department,  dated  the  IStfa :  both 
departments  being  at  present  distributed  into  separate  bu- 
reaux, under  the  same  chief.  The  report  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  Jose  Manuel  EostropOj  was  presented  cm  the 
22d  of  April,  and  that  of  the  minbter  of  finance,  J.  M.  Cas- 
tillo, on  the  5th  of  May,  1823. 

The  executive  message,  as  well  as  those  from  the  other 
departments,  were  all  printed  previous  to  delivery,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  members  in  their  seats  as  soon  as  they  were 
respectively  read.  The  vice-president  denominates  the  body 
he  addressed,  the  Second  Congress  of  Colombia,  referring  to 
that  body  which  had  met  at  Cucuta,  in  1821-2,  which  framed 
the  present  constitution,  as  the  first.  The  topics  discussed 
were  the  e£forts  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Spain, 
by  amicable  means,  alluding  to  the  mission  sent  to  Madrid, 
in  consequence  of  the  truce  and  treaty  of  armistice  concluded 
by  pre^dent  Bolivar  with  Morillo,  near  TruxiUo,  in  1820;  in 
which  he  states  that  the  agents,  Messrs.  Ravenga  and  Zea, 
were  dismissed  under  disgraceful  pretexts ;  and  that,  io  de- 
fiance of  the  truce,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  reinforced,  while 
that  of  the  Republic  was  rendered  by  good  &ith  inactive : 
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that  as  there  was  no  further  hope,  no  overture  woifld  there- 
after  be  received,  of  which  the  prelim^paiy  was  not  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic. 

Allusions  are  made  to  the  Congress  to  be  assembled  at 
Panama  to  give  con^tence,  solidity,  and  a  perpetual  gua- 
rantee to  the  independence  of  all  the  states  of  the  new  world : 
notice  of  the  transactions  connected  with  General  O^Donohu 
and  Iturbide  in  Mexico ;  the  magnanimous  recognition  of  Co- 
lombian independence  by  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  presence  of  a  special  agent  (Colonel  Todd)  then 
in  Bogota.  He  expressed  the  principles  of  good  fiiith  which 
will  be  observed  towards  all  nations.  That  the  Portuguese 
monarch  had  acknowledged  Colombian  independence  also ; 
and  that  Senor  Echeverria  had  been  de^gnated  to  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Lisbon,  to  adjust  boundaries ;  but  that  the 
death  of  this  respectable  citizen  had  prevented  it,  as  well 
as  delayed  a  mission  to  which  he  was  destined,  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  but  that  another 
should  be  sent. 

That,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  law,  three  new 
departments  had  been  annexed  according  to  an  organic  law 
of  October  2d,  1821,  passed  at  Cucuta,  they  having  been 
rescued  from  the  power  of  Spain  by  the  army  under  the 
liberator ;  and  that  in  these  three  new  departments,  as  well  as 
the  pre-organised  seven,  the  constitution  and  laws  were  esta- 
blished and  respected ;  the  glory  of  fields  of  battle,  the  lights 
of  philosophy,  the  ministry  of  die  altar,  the  influence  of  merit, 
reputation,  and  all  the  virtues  uniting  in  love  and  devotion 
to  the  constitution. 

The  predatory  marauding  and  plunder  of  Morales  on  the 
coast,  is  noticed  as  the  last  agonies  of  disappomtment  and 
despair ;  but  that  they  had  been  productive  of  much  private 
injury,  and  a£Ercted  die  treasury  materially,  already  exhausted 
by  a  long  exterminating  war. 

Education,  literary  institutions,  agriculture,  commerce. 
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are  recommended  to  legislative  guardianship ;  and  the  fiscsd 
concerns  are  specialljr  referred  to,  and  in  providing  new  re* 
sources  he  recommends  the  abrogation  of  the  Mesada  eclesu 
astica  anualidades^  and  the  Me(Ba  anata^  to  which  the  clergy 
were  subjected. 

He  recommends  attention  to  the  foreign  public  debt,  the 
extinction  of  the  principal,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest. 

He  then  congratulates  Congress  on  the  comparison  of  the 
past  with  the  present ;  when  Congress  sat  at  Cucuta,  in  1821, 
Carthagena  and  Cumana,  die  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  Quito, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  forces ;  Coro  was  agitated  by 
Spanish  emissaries,  and  Guayaquil  threatened  with  a  crud 
anarchy;  Maracaibo  was  occupied  by  a  superior  force ;  Merida 
and  Truxillb  menaced ;  an  insurrection  produced  by  Spani^ 
agents  in  Santa  Marta ;  all  reversed,  and  the  enemy  every 
where  expelled. 

He  recommended  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  army 
and  militia ;  and  a  provision  for  the  disabled  soldiers,  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  shed  their  blood  for  die 
public  liberties ;  and  provision  for  the  naval  force. 

The  report  of  P.  Gual,  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  is  a 
brilliant  and  an  able  production ;  and  must  suiBer  by  any 
abridgment;  the  heads  are  all  that  will  be  attempted.  It 
opens  by  congratulating  Congress,  that  in  the  midst  of  an 
unexampled  war,  of  twelve  years^  duration,  the  rights  of 
neutrals  have  been  protected,  and  with  fewer  domplamts  than 
could  have  been  expected  under  all  circumstances ;  notwith- 
standing some  governments  had  not  pursued  the  same  liberal 
course.  The  principles  recognised  by  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia and  Utrecht,  and  the  treaties  that  have  grown  out  of 
more  recent  events,  were  in  frequent  contradiction ;  the  go- 
vernment of  Colombia  had  therefore  formed  a  common  rale 
of  conduct— that  of  not  granting  a  privilege  to  any,  which  it 
would  not  yield  to  all.  The  result  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful :  the  heads  discussed  are,  1.  The  American  States. 
2.  United  States.  3,  Europe.  4.  Spain. 
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The  abdication  by  Ferdinand  VIL  in  1808,  was  the  sig- 
nal of  separation  between  the  authority  of  Spain,  and  the  de- 
pendance  of  South  America;  from  that  period  soldiers, 
philosophers,  legislators,  magistrates,  and  ministers  have,  with 
alternate  success  and  defeat,  constantly  contended  for  in- 
dependence ;  all  have  been  tried  and  proved  in  the  school  of 
adversity  ;  and  in  despite  of  inexperience  in  the  art  of  war,  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  triumph  have  fulfilled  their  hopes  and 
wishes.  The  geographical  position  of  Colombb  made  it* 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  rendezvous  of  her  troops,  destined 
to  re-establish  the  terrible  colonial  system.  Colombia  was 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  new  world,  and  in  expending  her 
own  blood  she  has  saved  that  of  her  co-states,  and  fixed 
their  union  in  policy  and  interest  for  ever. 

While  the  triumphs  of  Colombia  resounded  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the  same  descent 
were  either  prostrate  or  distracted.  Mexico  by  a  strange  per- 
version became  an  empire ;  Peru  was  delivered  by  the  arms 
of  Chili  and  La  Plata,  and  submitted  to  a  protectorate  (under 
St.  Martin) ;  Guatimala  however  declared  for  a  republic ;  and 
Colombia  aQcomplished  what  t|y  fundamental  law  had  pre- 
ordaineid,  by  carrying  the  olive  with  the  fasces  of  victory,  to 
Quito  and  Guayaquil :  and  this  happy  moment  was  seized 
to  carry  into  effect  a  great  American  federative  system^  in 
which  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  laws  of  each  state 
should  not  only  be  secured  to  itself,  but  guaranteed  against 
the  whole  world— -upon  the  following  terms. 

1.  The  American  states  to  be  confederate  perpetually,  in 
peace  and  war,  and. to  guarantee  liberty,  independence,  and 
the  integrity  of  their  several  territories. 

2.  The  utipoiidetis  of  1810,  according  to  the  demarca- 
tion of  each  viceroyalty  under  Spain,  and  of  each  captain- 
generalship,  to  be  the  boundary  of  each  sovereign  state,  erect- 
ed under  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  new  statei?. 
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3.  The  personal  rights  of  citizens  in  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, without  distinction  of  persons,  to  be  the  same  in  person, 
property,  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  every  state,  as  to  the 
state  to  which  they  betong,  or  as  belongs  to  the  citizens  of 
the  state  they  reside  or  travel  in* 

4.  An  assembly  to  be  held  at  Panama  of  two  plenipoten- 
tiaries firom  each  state,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  in  com- 
mon danger^,  the  interpreters  of  treaties,  and  arbitrators  and 
mediators,  in  case  of  any  dispute  or  di&rence* 

5.  This  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  and'  confederacy,  not 
to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  any  of  the  states,  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations. 

The  usurpation  of  Ittirbide,  by  disturbing  Mexico,  post- 
poned this  congress,  which  was  intended  to  assemble  in 
1823.  It  was  required  of  Mr.  Santamaria,  minister  of  Co- 
lombia at  Mexico,  to  recognize  the  new  emperor,  though  he 
had  no  instructions— -(which  he  declined,  and  was  thereupon 
ordered  to  depart)— events  justified  the  good  sense  of  Sm- 
tamaria. 

'  In  the  United  States,  the  people  from  the  beginning  have 
been  in  constant  sympathy  with  South  America,  and,  in  1822, 
the  government  formally  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Colombia ;  an  effect  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  talents, 
intelligence,  and  zeal  of  SeSor  Manuel  Totres,  our  charge 
des  qffairsr  whose  knowledge  enabled  him  to  enlighten  the 
government  on  the  interests  which  should  render  both  na- 
tions dear  to  each  other.  He  survived  only  to  the  14th  July 
of  that  year,  to  whom,  as  successor,  Jos6  Maria  Salazar  has 
been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiaiy.^ 

In  this  state  of  afiairs,  Colonel  Charles  Todd  arrived  in 
December  1822,  with  a  special  commission  communicating 
the  recognition  of  independence. 

In  Europe,  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  independent  governments  of  New  America,  by  its 
agent  Juan  Manuel  Figuereido,  in  a  note  dated  11th  August, 
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1831,  to  the  minister  of  Chile,  and  by  a  commumoadon  of 
Silvestre  Pilinero  y  Fereira,  minister  of  state  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  made  it  known»  by  a  copy  of  his  instruction,  of  I6ih 
April,  18S1*  In  consequence  of  which  Jose  Tiburcio  Eche^ 
verria  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Lisbon,  but  prevented  by 
his  death.  The  changes  in  Brazil  ^nce  that  period  are  no* 
ticed,  and  no  certain  results  were  known. 

As  early«as  1811,  the  Giand  Chancellor  Romanzoff  inti* 
mated  to  the  agent  in  London,  that  the  emperor  of  all  die 
Russias  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  admit  our  flag  into  all 
his  ports  on  the  same  footing  as  other  neutrals.  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  have  come  to  the 
same  resolution,  and  Sweden  has  a  consul  general,  (Lorich,) 
now  in  Bc^ota,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  provisional 
commercial  arrangement,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  legis* 
lature. 

In  almost  all  parts  ol  Europe  the  Colombian  flag  is  re« 
spected;  the  laws  for  encouraging  our  marine,  passed  at 
Cucuta,  have  contributed  to  this  e&ct«  An  act  of  naviga- 
tion is  wanting.  The  friend^p  of  Great  Britain  is  of  great 
importance;  many  of  her  people  have  crossed  the  sea  to  aid 
in  our  stru^le :  the  parliament  declared  its  ports  would  be 
open  to  our  flag,  27th  April,  1822.  [Here  are  some  ani*» 
madversions  on  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Zea,  a  matter  of  cu« 
rious  history,  but  too  ample  for  this  work.] 

Of  Spain.'^This  of  all  governments  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  ignorant,  that  a  nation  destitute  of  every  thii^,  with- 
out  manufacturing  industry^  whose  fertile  soil  is  abandoned 
to  sterility,  and  which  knows  not  the  means  of  improving 
its  own  condition,  or  extricating  itself  from  the  state  of 
poverty  and  debasement,  consequent  on  subjeotion  to  an  ar* 
bitrary  government  for  centuries ;  who  could  not  see  that  the 
extension  of  the  constitutional  system  of  Cadiz  to  die  ancient 
possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  was  « 
perfect  illuiuon. 
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The  trades  concluded  at  Tnixillo,  26th  November,  1820, 
after  so  many  years  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  held  forth 
the  prospect  of  a  better  disposition.  On  that  day  General 
Pablo  Morillo  presented  himself  at  $anta  Ana»  invested  with 
full  powers ;  he  greeted  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  her 
illustrious  president ;  and  two  treaties,  one  for  an  armistice  of 
six  months,  the  other  for  regulating  the  mode  of  warfare  con- 
sistcnt  with  civilization,  were  agreed  upon  and  ratified.  The 
formality  of  this  negociation,  the  decorous  and  dispassionate 
language  of  the  Spanish  commanders,  promised  the  most 
happy  results ;  and  Messrs.  Jos6  Rafael  Ravenga  and  Jose 
Tiburcio  Echeverria  were  dispatched  for  Madrid,  with  full 
powers,  dated  at  Bogota,  24th  January,  1821.  Two  months 
of  the  armistice  had  expired,  and  full  powers  were  given  to 
procure  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice,  but  it  was  not  ob- 
tained, and  the  ministers  embarked  at  Laguayra,  in  the  Span- 
ish frigate  Arethusa,  24th  March,  and  landed  at  Cadiz,  14di 
May,  1821. 

A  very  different  language  firom  that  held  at  Santa  Ana  as- 
sailed them  at  Madrid,  from  persons  known  to  be  connected 
with  the  court.  A  new  amnesty  had  been  prcMnulged  for 
those  whose  triumphant  assertion  of  their  independence  was 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  The  plenipotentiaries, 
notwithstanding,  reached  Madrid  30th  May.  But  not  only 
the  ministers  were  found  to  be  animated  by  bad  faith,  but 
the  general  on  Terra  Fvrma^  (who  succeeded  Morillo)  Gene- 
ral Miguel  La  Torre,  demanded  new  reinforcements,  as  is 
proved  by  his  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the  Colo<- 
nies  in  February  and  March,  1821. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  the  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  authorities  was  discovered  by 
the  government  of  Colombia ;  but,  willing  to  believe  that 
the  court  of  Madrid  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  same 
passions  as  its  agents,  the  discovery  was  permitted  to  re- 
main unnoticed,  until  it  was  found  that  nothing  was  to  be 
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hoped  from  Madrid ;  and,  in  consequence,  notice  was  ^ven, 
and  the  hostilities  were  renewed,  28th  April,  1821.  Our 
minister  then  in  Spain.  Their  first  and  last  interview  did 
not  take  place  with  Senor  Azara,  Secretary  of  S^te,  till  the 
5th  June,  and  was  a  mere  dry  uninteresting  conversation. 
The  plenipotentiaries  soon  saw  that  nothihg  was  to  be  done. 
If  any  doubt  could  have  remained,  a  Report  from  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Colonies,  Don  Ramon  Gil  y  Cuadra,  to  the  Cortes, 
of  1st  Marth,  1821,  which  treated  of  the  Lazarettoes, 
Schools,  the  Secretary's  department  of  Spanish  America,  and 
other  silly  details,  as  if  their  armies  were  triumphant,  and 
the  country  in  their  complete  subjection ;  and  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Cortes,  on  4th  June,  equally  absurd, 
left  no  room  for  doubts. 

A  meeting  of  deputies,  on  24th  June,  affected  to  discuss 
the  subject  thoroughly,  but  the  influence  of  the  ministers 
prevented  them,  if  really  so  disposed.  A  plan  of  regencies 
M^s  agitated,  which  ministers  secretly  abetted.  Messrs. 
Ravenga  and  Echeverria,  immediately,  in  pursuit  of  their 
duty,  transmitted  to  the  minister  a  copy  of  the  fundamental 
law.  The  ordinary  Cortes  were  (Kssolved  30th  June,  when 
the  monarch  declared,  ^^  that  the  Spaniards  of  both  hemis- 
lucres  might  be  assured  he  would  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  monarahy  in  both  hemispheres.'' 

Meantime,  calumnious  invectives  were  cast  forth  on  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  republic,  who  nevertheless  remained 
in  Madrid  till  the  1st  September,  on  which  day  they  received 
a  note,  dated  30th  August,  accusing  the  republic  of  the  in- 
firaction  of  treaties ;  their  passports  accompanied,  intimating 
that  they  must  not  delay  their  departure'.;  and  this  was  also 
announced  in  the  public  papers ;  and  a  popular  tumult  ha- 
ving on  the  S20th  August  assailed  General  Moriilo,  then  at 
Madrid,  an  attempt  was  made  to  implicate  them  in  it.  They 
therefore  simply  replied  to  the  note,  and  left  Madrid  in  thir- 
ty*six  hours  after  receiving  it,  and  having  reached. Bay onne 
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on  the  14A  September,  they  replied  by  a  statemeot  of  fiicts, 
to  the  various  allegations ;  one  of  which  referred  to  the  revolt 
of  the  people  of  Maracaibo,  during  the  armistice.  The 
people  there  had  risen  against  the  oppression  they  expert* 
enced ;  the  military  commandant,  next  adjacent,  was  called 
upon  by  the  pcopk,  and  consented  to  the,  act ;  President 
Bolivar,  upon  hearing  of  this,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  officer, 
(Colonel  Heras)  and  submitted  to  the  Spanish  general  a  re- 
presentation, and  proposed  to  let  the  merits  of  the  queGSdon 
be  arbitrated  by  the  Spanish  brigadier,  Ramon  Correa ;  and 
in  fact  it  appeared,  that  hostilities  were  not  renewed  until 
twenty-six  days  before  the  cessation  of  the  armistioe,  when 
a  contingency  provided  for  by  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  truce,  and  the  first  law  of  nature,  demanded  it* 

Nothing  but  the  same  species  of  inane  measures  succeed- 
ed at  Madrid.  The  Cortes,  13th  February,  1832,  requested 
the  king  to  authorise  persons  to  present  themselves  to  the 
new  governments  in  America  i  on  the  5th  March  a  decree 
was  issued*  which  the  minister  of  the  colonies  received  on 
the  31st,  and  the  general  of  the  Expeditionary  Army  15th 
April,  isas,  up  to  the  18th  May  following,  did  not  re- 
ceive advice  of  the  appointment  of  Jos(  Sartodo^  and  John 
Barry,  to  negociate  with  the  Colombian  government  Mean- 
while,  in  pursuance  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  royal  decree 
of  13th  February,  1822,  Ferdinand  VII.  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  courts  of  Europe,  declaring  that  Spain  would 
consider  as  an  infraction  of  treaties,  the  recognition  of  mj 
of  die  American  states*  A  copy  of  this  document,  authenti- 
cated by  M.  Clemencin,  reach^  the  govemmmt  only  after 
a  long  lapse  of  time ;  and  the  intendants  of  the  maritime  de- 
partments received  instractkins  thereupon  the  19th  May; 
but  no  consequence  followed.  But  on  the  26th  June,  the 
Cortes  authorised  the  king,  to  proceed  on  measures  to  recon- 
cile ^  Cidonies,  and  to  conclude  provisional  agreements 
with  the  American  governments,  and  that  c(Hi3tmeiH:e  should 
continue  uninterrupted.  But  these  nieasures  did  not  deceive. 
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In  September,  and  October  last,  the  Spanish  commander 
(Morales)  at  Maracaibo,  issued  two  extraordinary  decrees. 
By  one  he  annulled  the  treaty  concluded  with  Morillo,  re* 
gulating  the  conduct  of  war  upon  the  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion,  indicadng  thereby  a  renewal  of  former  outrages  and 
massacres.  By  the  other  he  condemns  to  confisoadoo,  to 
hard  bbour  on  the  public  works,  and  to  death,  persons  siib- 
jects  of  neutral  powers,  found  in  the  provinces  he  may  oc- 
cupy. It  becomes  the  government  to  repel  such  actions 
with,  energy.  By  this  conduct  of  the  general,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  royal  manifesto  receive  their  true  interpretation. 

Up  to  February  and  June  1822,  the  Spanish  government 
has  attributed  the  revolution  to  a  capricious  love  of  change, 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  be  liappy.  America  has^  during  thir* 
teen  years  of  a  war,  commenced  in  the  4^iFe  to  shake  off 
despotism,  and  to  seek  happiness  in  a  free  government,  con- 
tinned  in  defence  of  existence,  and  threats  of  exterminati(m ; 
America  has  succeeded,  and  Spain,  after  all  the  massacres  die 
has  committed,  is  compelled  to  d|:ain  the  cup  of  bitterness 
to  its  dregs.  She  must  endure  her  vicissitudesF—Colombia 
is  disposed  to  peace  and  concord  with  a  people  who  speak 
the  same  language. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  all  Europe,  excepting  Spain, 
the  government  is  satisfied  with  the  neutrality  they  professed 
and  maintained.  Neither  have  the  importunities  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Spain,  at  the  Congress  qf  Aix^la-Chapettef  to  engage 
them  to  assist  in  our  resubjection^  been  sucoessfiil.  The 
executive  has  founded  its  £[>reign  policy  on  three  principles : 
1.  Perpetual  alliance  and  confederation  among  the  powers 
engaged  in  the  war.  2.  Uniformity  of  conduct  towards  neu* 
trals.  3.  The  application  of  all  the  elements  of  oflbice 
and  defence  against  the  enemy,  ontil  compelled  to  seek 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Report  of  minister  of  interior — ^new  order  of  things — publication  of  constitu- 
tion—the hws^ezeciitiTe— departmental  administration— provinces— cantons 
— cabtldos— notarict—rigfats  of  the  aborigines— rst^tiordbf  abolished-— educa- 
tion of  aborigines — police—public  health— goitre— vacdnation—hospitsls  ■ 
poor-houses— naturalization — ^internal  commerce-^weighta  and  measurea— 
loads— inland  navigation— agrionltaire  and  arta— monies — ^public  education — 
administration  of  justice— tribunals  of  commerce — liber^  of  the  press— eede- 
nastical  affairs— bishops — reguUr  dergjr — suppressed  conventa*-missiona— 
clerical  patriotism. 

The  Report  of  Jos6  Manuel  Restrepo,  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior,  or  Home  Department,  scarcely  admits  of  abridgment, 
and  it  presents  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  inter- 
nal affikirs  of  the  Republic,  that  no  individual  enquiries  could 
produce  such  a  variety  of  important  facts.  He  observes  that 
little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  constitution  went 
into  operation,  and  the  charge  of  the  organic  laws  devolved 
upon  the  executive ;  the  executive  had  been  assiduously  en* 
gaged  in  fulfilling  what  the  legislature^intended)  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Habits,  usages,  find  customs,  which  had  be- 
come inveterate  under  the  colonial  state ;  abuses  grown  into 
custom  during  thirteen  years  of  disasters  and  war ;  the  very 
existence  of  war ;  prejudices  fostered  from  tender  years,  and, 
above  all,  the  Gothic  spirit  and  structure  of  Spanish  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  overturned,  but  not  obliterated,  by  the 
revolution,  have  interposed  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of  the 
executive.  Many  of  those  evils  have,  indeed,  disappeared, 
or  been  modified  to  a  milder  character  by  measures  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, but  others  await  the  prudent  hand  of  the  legislator, 
the  operation  of  time,  and  the  influence  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, to  remove  them  altogether. 

Charged  by  the  duty  of  office,  to  report  the  progress  made 
in  the  home  department  of  the  executive,  the  mode  of  ad- 
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ministration,  the  provisions  and  decreesi  and  the  defects  and 
impediments  which  have  presented  d>emselves  in  the  pro« 
gress  already  made ;  there  shall  be  exhibited  to  congress 
what  relates  to  the  executive,  the  police,  the  means  taken 
to  promote  public  prosperity,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  ecclesiastical  af&irs;  and  such  improvements  in  each 
branch  as  the  executive  would  recommend.  Congress  will' 
do  concerning  them  what  is  consonant  with  justice,  policy, 
and  reason,  so  as  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
the  sole  end  of  government. 

Section  I.  Of  the  Government. — The  publication  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  was  the  first,  and  an  agreeable 
duty.  A  decree  of  20th  September,  year  11,  (1821,)  de- 
termined the  manner  and  the  oath  to  be  administered  to 
public  functionaries:  and  within  the  two  last  months  of 
1821,  and  the  first  of  1822,  the  constitution  was  received 
in  all  the  departments  and  provinces,  undisturbed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  and  sworn  to  by  all  persons  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  cabildos,  and  tribunals ;  and  their  promulgation 
everywhere  received  with  public  rejoicings,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  The  municipal  body  of  Caracas, 
however,  alone  thought  fit.  to  publish  a  protest  against  the 
oath,  an  act  which  the  government  found  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  censure,  and  submission  followed. 

At  the  moment  of  promulgating  the  constitution,  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  important  isthmus  of  Panama  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  by  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  and  vo- 
luntarily united  themselves  to  the  republic ;  and  the  consti* 
tution  and  laws  being  sent  to  them  as  they  desired,  they 
were  sworn  to  and  promulgated  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Spanish  authorities  in  the  isthmus  entered  into  certain  ca- 
pitulations with  the  people,  which  prevented  the  effusion  of 
blood ;  the  executive  has  respected  those  laudable  acts,  and 
the  documents  will  be  laid  before  congress. 
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Quito  has  also  given  proofs  of  its  attachment  to  the  re- 
publican constitution ;  and  the  arms  of  the  republic^  after 
many  obstinate  combats,  have  compelled  the  Spanish  arniiea 
in  that  department  to  surrender.  The  provinces  of  Loja, 
Cuenca*  and  the  once  populous  dty  of  Quito,  finding  them- 
selves already  free,  spontaneously  tendered  their  devotion  to 
the  constitution,  which  unites  the  ancient  Viceroyalty  of  New 
Granada,  and  the  Captain-Generalship  of  Venezuela,  under 
the  same  national  title  of  Colombia.  Some  difficulties  had 
arisen  at  Guayaquil,  owing  to  causes  which  were  soon  dis- 
sipated by  the  presence  of  Bolivar.  The  great  majority  o£ 
the  people  claimed  to  be  united  with  Colombia,  which  being 
granted,  all  disturbance  ceased,  party  disappeared,  and  se- 
curity and  prosperity  are  established. 

The  constitution  has  already  reached  the  remote  province 
of  Maynas,  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  in  the  south ;  and 
thus  one  system  of  institutions  and  laws,  protecting  the  li- 
berties and  assuring  the  happiness  of  the  people,  pervade 
the  beautiful  regions  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  northern  boundaries  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  Only  two 
cities,  and  some  small  hamlets,  now  groan  under  the  des- 
potic rule  of  the  Spanish  General  Morales,  who,  it  appeared 
from  the  foreign  journals,  was  appointed  Captain-General  of 
Venezuela,  and  reinforced  with  1500  men  from  Gallicia, 
convoyed  by  a  naval  force  'r  whose  first  enterprise  against 
Maracaibo  was  successful,  giving  him  the  controul  of  the 
lake ;  and  enabled  him  to  menace  the  departments  of  Car- 
thagena,  Boyacca,  Merida,  Truxillo,  and  Venezuela.  The 
power  vested  by  article  128  of  the  constitution,  in  cases  of 
invasion,  was  assumed  on  the  25th  September ;  and  mea- 
sures becoming  necessary  against  intenud  foes,  on  the  30di 
September,  a  decree  was  issued  against  conspinftors,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  measures  of  Morales,  who  never  respected 
any  laws ;  this  was  necessary,  as  some  persons  in  the  depifft* 
ment  of  Zulia  had  been  seduced  to  raise  the  cry  of  insuirec- 
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tion,  and  two  excellent  officers  were  assassinated  in  tbe  com- 
motion. Santa  Martha  was  agitated  by  the  aame  means* 
Some  law  regulating  trials  in  such  cases  b  necessarjr^  as 
pointed  at  by  the  articles  169  and  170  of  the  constitution. 

Venezuela  being  the  seat  of  war,  the  extraordinary  autho- 
rity adapted  to  such  occasions,  was  assumed  in  order  to  die 
recovery  of  Maracaibo ;  a  decree  was  issued  7th  November 
lasti  in  the  departments  of  Cundinamarca,  Boyacca,  Magda- 
lena,  Zulia,  Venezuela,  and  Orinoco,  as  the  points  fix>m 
which  the  enemy  might  derive  supplies.  In  all  other  de* 
partments  quiet  and  security 'pi^ails.  The  administraticm 
of  every  kind  has  proceeded  with  order  and  success.  The 
elections  of  senatcnrs  and  representatives  have  been  conducted 
with  perfect  order  in  the  newly  organized  departments — and 
those  acts  of  sovereignty,  which  in  some  nations  most  culti- 
vated produce  tumults  and  dissentions,  have  been  exercised 
among  us  in  perfect  quiet  and  concord,  provbg  that  the  sa- 
crifices and  heroism  of  thirteei^  years  of  war  have  not  been 
unavailing,  and  that  liberty  is  duly  appreciated  for  its  blessings. 

Publication  of  the  Laws.  Along  with  the  constitution,  all 
the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  first  general  congress  (Cucuta, 
1821-2)  have  been  promulgated,  the  government  having 
caused  them  to  be  printed  for  circulation ;  thus  simplifying 
SMiministration,  and  diffusing  tbe  excellent  principles  they 
contain,  by  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 

Executive  Departments.  Upon  the  first  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority,  secretaries  were  appointed  as  its  organs. 
Those  of  foreign  relations,  finance,  and  the  home  department^ 
single ;  the  war  and  naval  under  one  head.  A  particular  regu- 
lation has  been  provided  for  each  department,  prescribing  its 
duties  according  to  article  137  of  the  constitution.  The  law 
of  8th  October,  1821,  directed  the  appointments  of  a  subor« 
dinate  character  and  their  salaries,  but  the  numbers  appointed 
are  not  yet  sufficient  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business, 
which  is  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.^ 
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Admimstratum  of  Territorial  Departments.  Provi^onal 
intendants,  conformable  to  the  organic  law,  have  been  ap* 
pointed  to  seven  departments.  Deputy  assessors*  have  been 
also  appointed  accordbg  with  the  eleventh  article  of  the  law 
of  2d  October,  1821.  Secretaryships  of  districts  have  been 
appointed,  and  salaries  assigned.  The  selection  of  secretaries 
being  in  the  intendants,  those  departments  are  completed* 

The  three  new  departments  of  the  Isthmus,  Quito,  and 
Guayaquil  are  in  progress.  The  bthmus  con^sts  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Panama  and  Veragua ;  their  population  b  small» 
but  the  isthmus,  from  its*  p<3feition,  must  monease  rapidly, 
lliat  of  Quito  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Quijos,  PastoSy 
Cuenca,  Loja,  and  Maynas.  That  of  Guayaquil  con^sts  of 
its  ancient  territory. 

Obstacles  and  doubts  arise  on  the  law  organizing  depart* 
ments.  The  intendants  and  governors  being  immediate 
agents  c^  the  executive,  should  not  interfere  with  juridical 
concerns  with  which  that  law  invests  them,  in  every  lidgadon 
concerning  justice,  police,  or  finance.  It  is  the  opinion  ^ 
the  executive  these  powers  should  be  withdrawn  from  inten- 
dants and  governors,  and  vested  in  deputy  assessors ;  powers 
would  be  thus  better  distributed,  intendants  not  obliged  to 
enter  into  afiairs  they  may  not  understand,  and  be  thus  better 
enabled  to  bestow  undivided  attention  on  the  improvement 
of  the  provmces  over  which  they  preside,  and  the  military 
afiairs.  An  obstacle  arises  out  oi  article  6,  in  the  same  law. 
Causes,  in  which  heretofore  an  appeal  lay  to  the  king,  on  judi** 
cial  affairs,  are  now  carried  to  the  executive,  who  having  no  law 
authorising  him  to  interfere,  provision  is  required  to  remedy 
the  evil.  It  is  also  necessary  that  a  code  of  regulations  for 
the  direction  of  intendants  should  be  formed.  That  of  New 
Spain  of  1786,  was  directed  by  the  law  of  1821.  But  that 
code  was  formed  for  Mexico,  and  under  an  absolute  mo- 

*  The  aisessor  is  a  Uw  officer,  whose  functions  are  mixed ;  he  prosecutes  for 
offenccf,  and  acts  as  deputy  to  the  intendant-*-at  least  so  is  the  practice. 
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narch,  and  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  free  institutidis 
of  Colombia.  The  executive,  nevertheless,  is  overwhelmed 
with  such  appeals.  The  legislature  is  called  upon  to  provide 
the  remedy.  In  January,  18522,  the  executive  appointed  a 
commisdbn  to  prepare  a  project  of  regulations,  which  will  be 
laid  before  Congress. 

PoKtical  Admimstraium  of  the  Prcvmcei.'-^Wheti  the  in* 
tendants  were  appointed,  the  government  selected  the  pro- 
vincial governors  in  confixinity  with  the  constitution ;  and 
deputy  assessors  for  most  of  them.  Margarita  and  Rio  Hacha 
have  none,  because  the  stipend  is  not  such  as  would  induce 
advocates  of  suitable  qualifications  to  accept  them.  The 
Mcretaryships .  of  provinces  have  also  been  organised,  and 
officers  appointed,  with  their  salaries,  which  will  be  laid  be« 
fore  Congress,  according  to  article  24  of  law  of  2d  October. 

The  eight  provinces  of  Panama,  Veragua,  Pastos,  Quito, 
Cuenca,  Loja,  Maynas,  and  Guayaquil,  are  added  to  the 
twenty-three  of  which  the  Republic  was  befcMre  composed 
when  Congress  made  the  distribution  of  the  territory.  Of 
these,  Pastos,  belonging  to  Quito,  is  now  formed  into  a  se« 
parate  department  by  the  liberator  president,  and  the  only  one 
created  by  him..  Salaries  should  be  fixed  for  the  governors 
of  Veragua,  Pastos,  Cuenca,  Loj^,  and  Maynas.  The  others 
will  probably  be  constituted  heads  of  intendancies. 
*  Admimstratian  of  the  Cantons.  To  complete  the  division 
of  the  territory  conformably  with  the  articles  thirty-three 
and  thirty. four  of  the  organic  law  of  the  departments,  the  pro- 
vinces are  divided  inty  cantons,  reports  having  been  pre- 
viously received  firom  the  governors.  Political  judges  have 
also  been  appointed,  thus  completing  the  chain  of  social 
order. 

The  political  judges,  however,  having  no  salaries  assigned 
them,  they  should  be  compensated :  in  some  provinces  a 
small  sum  from  the  funds  of  the  municipal  bodies  has  been^ 
allowed  them ;  but  these  funds  are  much  impaired,  and  many 
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cantons  are  without  any  funds ;  there  remained  no  resource 
but  the  national  funds,  which  have  been  so  applied  in  the 
province  of  Orinoco ;  a  heavy  charge  to  the  public,  in  the 
actud  state  of  things,  as  the  number  exceeds  two  hundred : 
it  rests  with  Congress  to  correct  the  inconvenience. 

CabUdos  of  Cantans.^^Tht  first  general  congress,  in  pre* 
serving  the  ancient  cabildos,  pointed  out  their  functions. 
But  the  war  absorbed  all  other  considerations ;  and  few  cor- 
porations have  been  able  to  engs^  in  works  of  utility.  That 
of  St.  Gil,  in  the  province  of  Socorro,  has  distinguished  itadf 
in  the  promotion  of  schools,  in  which  are^  taught  grammar 
and  philosophy. 

The  thirty-fourth  article  authorised  the  establishment  of 
new  corporations,  and  accordingly  the  municipalities  of  To* 
cayma  and  La  Mesa,  in  the  province  of  Marequita,  and  that 
of  Yoisa  in  Panama,  have  been  created ;  but  cabildos  have 
been  erected  also,  as  new  cantons  are  created. 

The  condition  of  our  population  scattered  on  die  plains, 
foe  the  most  part  renders  the  sitting  of  corporttions  difficult. 
The  cabildos  have  been  re-elected  in  October  last,  agreeably 
to  the  forty  •second  article,  but  for  uniformity  it  is  determio^ 
^t  the  period  must  commence  from  January.  The  bounds 
of  some  corporations  have  been  changed,  and  even  of  pno- 
vinces.  In  Bogota  and  Marequita,'provinces,  certam  i^ges, 
and  the  same  with  parishes,  have  been  transferred  to  a  juris- 
Action  more  contiguous :  particuhirs  will  be  presented  to 
Congress. 

PubHc  Notaries  of  Can/0M.-~The4places  of  notaries  and 
registers  of  mortgages  in  cantons  were  saleable  offices  and 
transferable  under  the  Spanish  rule.^  The  first  general  con- 
gress, article  seventy^six,  of  the  law  concerning  tribunals^  de^ 
termined  that  the  sales  should  cease,  and  the  places  be  filled 
by  competition,  and  die  candidates  undeigo  an  examinatioo 
by  the  local  courts  as  to  fitness.    A  special  law  is  necessary 

*  Grekt  abuses  b  tb«  office  of  noUiy. 
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<m  the  subject.  Those  vrbo  purchased^  chdm  indenuiity ;  but 
this  being  a  question  of  law,  the  executive  could  not  intetfieie. 

Slavery. — The  law  of  19th  July,  year  11,  gave  Uberty  to 
the  chUdreu  of  female  slaves,  abolished  the  trade  in  ne»' 
groes,  and  the  boards  of  manuBiission  have  been  in^  activity 
throughout  the  republic.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  tte 
period  fixed  for  die  liberation  of  slaves  by  purchase,  it  was 
carried  into  e&ct,  and  the  le^slaturd^of  Colombia  received 
the  blessings  of  thousands  restored  to  the  oxidkbn  of  men* 
b  some  provinces,  fears  were  entertained  that  the  cessation  of 
abvery  would  affect  agriculture  and  the  working  of  the  mines* 
It  may  so  happen,  but  is  it  not  a  less  evil  than  that  the  people 
should  live  as  if  over  a  vdcano,  of  which  no  one  could  anti* 
cipate  the  moment  of  explosion  ?  It  is  better,  that  agriculture 
and  mining  should  incur  those  temporary  evils,  for  which 
want  and  experience  will  every  day  discover  more  safe  and 
permanent  remedies,  than  entail  on  posteri^  so  great  a  moral 
and  physical  evil. 

Bights  of  the  Aborigines*  The  greater  part  of  the  Indians 
c^  Colombia  have  been  a  degraded  class,  and  are  yet  par* 
tialiy  so.  The  Spanish  laws  reduced  them  to  perpetual  pu* 
pilage,  and  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradicdon,  that 
they  were  the  slaves  of  the  priests  and  the  magbtrates.  Both 
one  and  the  other  commanded  them  to  be  whipped  publicly 
for  the  most  trivial  finilts,  and  even  though  in  years.  Thus 
they  lived  in  a  state  of  debasement  and  degradation,  the 
energy  of  their  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  destroyed. 
Obliged  to  cultivate  lands  in  common,  they  never  improved 
them,  and  mournfully  vegetated  in  villages,  existing  in  misery, 
and  with  difficulty  able  to  pay  the  sum  of  from  six  to  nine 
dollars  a  year  exacted  fixim  them  as  tribute,  which  all  males 
from  18  to  50  were  obliged  to  pay ! 

The  first  general  Cong^ss  annihikted  diese  cruel  oppres* 
ttons,  by  placii^  -the  natives  on  an  equality  with  all  other 
men;  suppressed  the  tributes  and  personal  labour  wrong- 
fully e:(acted,  and  provided  that  the  resgttardas^  or  common 
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lands,  should  be  laid  out  and  conferred  on  them  as  fee  sim- 
pk  estates  within  five  years.  These,  measures,  though  they 
will  render  them  more  happy,  cannot  exalt  them  to  that  state 
which  education  only  can  establish ;  their  posterity,  and  the 
youth  growing  up,  will  profit  by  them,  and  care  has  been 
taken  that  the  children  find  their  admission  in  primary  schools, 
where  they  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  where  the  brutal 
practice  of  whipping  b  utterly  forbidden. 

By  a  decree  of  14th  March  last,  four  Indian  youths  are  to 
be  admitted  into  each  of  the  colk^;es  of  Bogota,  Caracas, 
and  Quito,  and  two  in  each  of  every  other ;  and  funds  have 
been  assigned  for  their  maintenance.  Thus  by  degrees  they 
will  become  like  other  men,  under  the  influence  of  liberty 
and  republican  institutions. 

Within  fifty  or  sixty  years  difference  of  casts  and  coodi- 
tbns  of  inferiority  will  whdly  disappear. 

SxcTioK  II.  Of  the  Police — PtAHc  Security.  During 
the  fifteen  months  since  the  l^islature  commenced  its  St- 
rings, public  order  has  been  well  observed,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  marauding  of  the  Spaniards  fix>m  Porto  Cabello 
on  Venezuela,  the  population  has  no  where  indicated  any 
thing  in  their  favour.  A  banditti  of  the  partisans  of  Spain, 
(Cisneros)  a  robber,  has  maintained  a  place  in  the  forests 
near  Caracas,  and  another  near  Cahboso  has  been  totalty 
destroyed.  Another  party  kept  the  vast  deserts  of  Castigo, 
after  the  pacification  of  the  south,  but  trifling  in  number. 
The  Spanish  Lieutenant-colonel  Benito  Boves,  formed  a 
band  of  outlaws  in  Pastes,  and  excited  commotions  in  that 
town,  and,  though  treated  with  generosity  by  the  republican 
troops,  sought  to  spread  civil  war  and  desolation  anew.  The 
liberator  soon  terminated  his  career,  and,  on  the  24th  De- 
cember last,  annihilated  him  and  his  banditti,  since  which 
time  tranquillity  has  every  where  prevailed. 

About  the  same  time  Santa  Martha  was  disturbed.  Some 
deserters  having  joined  the  Indians  of  the  district  of  Cien^, 
raised  an  insurrection,  and  the  republican  troops  being  em- 
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ployed  on  other  duties,  and  absent,  the  iosuigents  occupied 
that  place.  They  soon  met  the  same  fiite  as  those  of  Pastos» 

As  necessary  to  tranquilliQr,  the  moderation  of  the  repub- 
lic having  been  abused,  the  executive,  by  a  circular  of  28th 
June,  forbad  those  Mrho  had  emigrated  from  returning  before 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid  should  have  realised  Cdombian 
Independence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  measure  had 
not  been  taken  the  preceding  year,  and  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  expulsion  of  those,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
enjoying  the  security  they  would  themselves  deny  and  de* 
stroy  to  us,  are  probably  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  a  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  the  republic  whose 
protection  they  enjoy. 

Health.  Measures  should  be  pursued  to  rqiress  the  annual 
vi^ts  of  yellow  fever  to  the  seaports;  the  establishment 
of  boards  of  health— -quarantines*— lazarettoesp-^haining  of 
stagnant  waters. 

Jjeprosy.  The  disease  called  St.  Lazaro^  or  Elephantia- 
sis (leprosy),  has  spread  in  some  parts  of  CcAombia.  The 
Spanish  government  established  an  hospital  in  Carthagena  for 
the  reception  of  the  unhappy  people,  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  Spanish  general.  Morales,  distinguished  by  fe- 
rocity, in  1815,  took  the  horrid  pleasure  of  setting  fire  to  it, 
and  consuming  more  that  500  unfortunate  persons  within  its 
walls.  Others,  who  had  not  taken  refuge  there,  escaped,  and 
spread  themselves  and  the  disease,  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  hospital  was  re-established, 
but  the  funds  were  not  available.  Since  the  city  has  been 
occupied  by  the  republic,  it  has  been  sustained  by  charity. 

The  province  of  Soccoro  has  many  persons  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  and  a  lazaretto  was  established  in  1820,  at  a 
place  called  Coro,  where  the  afflicted  of  Soccoro,  Pamplona, 
Tunja,  Casaniire,  Bogota,  Neyva,  and  Mnrequita  are  provi- 
ded for.  The  revenue  ase  inadequate.  The  providence 
of  the  legislator  is  called  upon  to  use  the  means  employed 
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in  almost  evoy  part  of  the  globe,  where  it  hB3  exialed^  vtA 
has  hctn  extirpated. 

Oaitre.  Another  disease,  whicbi  though  not  mortal,  de* 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  in  several 
jHDvinces,  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  &ir  sex,  enfeebles  the 
Rnses,  and  aflfects  the  mental  fiMmlties ;  it  makes  infimCjr 
feeble,  and  fipequently  idiots*  It  prevails  principally  in  the 
temperate  valleys ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  firoaen 
summits  of  mountains  axe  not  exempted,  any  more  than  the 
torrid  pbins  of  the  Magdalena,  Meta,  and  Apure,  and  other 
rivers.  The  goitre,  according  to  concurring  oboervatiens^ 
rather  augments  than  dimini^ies,  and  demands  the  interpo* 
sition  of  the  legislative  body.  Funds  should  be  ap{»x>priaied 
for  experiments,  uncfer  skilful  medical  vacn^  The  karned 
of  all  countries  should  be  invoked  for  aid,  and  liberal  r&» 
irards  ofiered  for  the  discovery  of  e&ctivc  means  of  prevea^ 
tion  and  cure. 

Vaccinatum.  The  government  has  taken  care  to  have  this 
precious  disoovery  dissemmated,  with  the  vaccine  matter^ 
throughout  the  provinces. 

Hospitals.  The  greater  part  of  the  ci^l  hospitals  are  an« 
der  the  direction  of  the  regular  clergy  of  San  Juan  dc  Dies* 
The  funds  are  bequests  of  private  persons.  War  has  di* 
minished  the  income.  The  hospitals  require  a  better  regu- 
lation. 

Cemeteries^  The  government  has  promoted  the  establi^ 
ment  of  cemeteries  in  every  parbh,  widi  views  to  public 
health.  The  interment  of  the  dead  in  churchesi  b  an  abuse, 
and  must  be  discontinued. 

Poor-houses.  In  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Caracas,  biuldings  are 
assigned  to  receive  the  mendicant  poor,  and  employ  thent 
in  some  t^eful  industry.  The  government  has  also  found* 
ed  another  at  Pamplona.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  ecooo* 
mists  are  opposed  to  this  species  of  institutiont  but  there,  are 
arguments  against  them,  more  deserving  the  regard  of  a  go* 
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verntnent,  in  which  the  people  have  equal  rights^  and  the 
opulent  are  protected  by  those  who  are  not  rich.  But  in  cast* 
ing  a  glance  over  the  republic,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  per- 
ceivCi  that  no  where  within  its  juiisdiction,  is  there  so  many 
poor,  nor  poverty  so  miserable  as  in  ancient  natioBs,  consi« 
dered  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  grandeur.  No  where 
in  Colombia  do  the  poor  perish  through  want,  notwithstand- 
ing a  war  which  for  its  duration  has  been  the  most  cruel  and 
disastrous  recorded  in  history.  Indeed,  the  fertility  of  our 
temperate  climate  afFoixis  such  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  account  for  this,  and  is  a  happy  presage  for  the 
future. 

Section  III.  Of  Naturahzatim. — The  great  designs 
of  the  first  general  Congress,  in  sanctioning  the  183d  article  ci 
the  constitution,  and  the  law  of  3d  September,  1831,  begin 
to  operate.  Many  foreigners  have  applied  for  naturalizatioa 
up  to  the  dose  of. the  last  year;  there  were  only  fourteen  na* 
turalizations,  many  more  had  solicited,  but  doubts  bad  inter- 
posed as  to  the  law.  The  government  is  satisfied  there  was 
nothing  retrospective,  and  that  those  who  resided  in  1821 
are  not  subject  to  the  fourth  article.  Congress  are  called 
upon  to  ratify  this  interpretation. 

Another  difficulty  arose  out  of  section  two,  of  artide  four 
of  the  constitution.  As  the  republic  has  undergone  many 
political  changes  in  organising  departments  and  provinces, 
the  government  could  not  decide  whether  it  speaks  of  a  law 
common  to  all,  or  commences  at  the  terminaticm  of  the  Span- 
ish  yoke  in  each  place.  Colombia  requires  that  the  utmost 
encouragement  be  given  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
especially  those  who  bring  with  them  capital  or  useful  arts, 
of  which  the  republic  stands  in  need.  Naturalization  should, 
therefore,  be  rendered  easy. 

Internal  Commerce. — The  relief  of  internal  industry  from 
the  oppression  of  the  aicavalas  has  given  great  activity  to 
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intettial  trade ;  and  the  entire  expultton  of  tbe  enemj  must 
be  followed  by  still  greater  augmentation. 

The  observance  of  the  Spanish  laws  was  provisionally  en* 
joined^  and  it  was  unavoidable ;  but  wherever  inconsistent 
with  our  free  institutions,  and  the  entrance  of  foreigners  un- 
acquainted with  them,  produces  great  inconvenience.  The 
laws  thus  in  force  rendered  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive to  dispense  with  those  which  obliged  foreigners  to  con- 
sign their  merchandise  to  native  agents,  as  was  the  law  under 
Spain*  The  provisional  decree,  issued  27th  February,  1822, 
on  this  subject,  will  be  laid  before  Congress.  A  clear  intel- 
ligible law  is  required,  placing  strangers  on  the  same  terms 
as  we  are  placed  in  foreign  nations.  The  decree  has  prevented 
disputes,  and  encourages  national  prosperity. 

freights  and  Measures.  The  executive  has  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  as  decreed  by  the  first  general  Congress,  to  be 
sent  to  the  departments ;  particularly  as  to  the  measures  of 
capacity  called  almudesy  the  cqbe-root  of  which  was  surd, 
and  not  satisfactorily  reducible  to  the  precision  of  madiema* 
tics.  It  would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  reform  the 
law  of  11th  December,  1821,  and  adopt  the  metrical  system 
of  France:  their  metre  is  scarcely  two-tenths  longer  than  the 
Spanish  yard,  and  could  be  introduced  with  facility. 

Difficulties  arose  as  to  who  should  be  the  depositaries 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  measures  called  aimacenes* 
Some  corporations  continued  to  exact  tbe  ancient  duties, 
tvbich  was  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  known  i  Congress  wiU 
be  applied  to  further  on  this  subject. 

i^Midlf.-— Colombia,  divided  by  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes 
and  their  magnificent  limbs,  almost  all  roads  lead  through 
mountainous  regions,  and  oppose  difficulties  to  opening  and 
repairing  them*  There  is  not  a  single  road  for  wheel  car- 
riages in  the  vast  territory  of  the  republic.  All  are  bridle 
roads,  and  bed  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  tbe  rainy  sea- 
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son.  The  government  is  aware  that  without  good  roads  in« 
dustiji  particularly  agriculture,  cannot  be  prosperous ;  but 
peace  will  enable  the  government  to  attend  to  this  great  bu- 
siness of  public  providence. 

Nevertheless  the  liberator,  our  president,  has  caused  a  road 
to  be  opened  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas  on  the  Pacific,  and 
granted  some  immunities  ta  promote  the  increase  of  com- 
merce there.  A  road  has  been  made  in  Antioquia  from 
Medelin  to  the  river  Nare,  the  inhabitants  having  generously 
borne  the  expenses  by  voluntary  subscription*  Some  useful 
bridges  have  been  finished ;  one  over  the  river  St.  Gil  has  been 
constructed  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  municipality  of 
St.  Gil.  That  at  Capit^nejo,  over  the  Chichamoca,  has  been 
completed  out  of  the  public  funds ;  tolls  have  been  suggested 
as  a  fund  to  construct  and  keep  bridges  in  repair ;  but  this 
being  the  province  of  the  legislature,  no  steps  have  been  taken. 
In  two  cases  pf  bridges,  however,  the  same  toll  is  paid  that 
was  demanded  for  crossing  in  a  canoe  before. 

The  subject  of  roads  demands  the  most  serious  considera* 
tion.  Colombia  wants  roads.  We  should  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States,  where  roads  have  been  constructed 
at  the  most  extraordinary  expense,  over  which  carriages  tra- 
vel with  perfect  convenience  in  one  day,  distances  which 
occupied  four  days  or  a  week  before. 

Inland  navigation. — Colombia  possesses  in  great  rivers  an 
immense  inland  navigation.  The  majestic  Orinoco  and  its 
countless  tributaries;  the  Catabamba,  Zulisi,  and  others  that 
unite  in  the  beautiful  lake  of  Maracaibo ;  the  Magdalena ;  the 
Atrato,  Cruces,  and  numerous  others  on  the  Pacific  side ;  the 
Patia,  Esmeraldas,  Santiago,  St.  Juan,  and  the  Guayaquil. 
But  the  navigation  is  still  rude.  Champans  and  Bogas  ascend 
those  streams  in  the  same  manner,  and  navigated  by  Indians 
in  the  same  way,  as  at  the  conquest,  after  the  dominion  of 
three  centuries ;  so  little  have  the  Spaniards  taught  us  in  that 
long  period.  Thus  the  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  head  of  the  Meta,  within  three  days'  journey 
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of  Bogota,  is  an  enterprise  requiring  more  time  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  double  Cape  Horn  from  Europe.  For  this  reason, 
the  expenses  of  transport  are  so  enormous,  that  few  articles 
will  bear  the  charge  of  carrying  from  our  ports  to  an  interior 
market.  It  is  impossible  that  internal  agriculture,  industry, 
or  commerce,  can  prosper  until  changes  are  made  to  facilitate 
communicadon  and  transport,  not  merely  of  foreign  goods 
we  require,  but  of  our  own  products,  upc»i  which  public 
prosperity  so  much  depends. 

With  steamboats  many  of  our  rivers  may  be  navigated  at 
less  than  one- fourth  of  the  present  cost.  Di&rent  individuals 
have  proposed  to  establish  steamboats  on  the  Magdalena,  upon 
condition  of  an  exclusive  privilege.  This  being  the  province 
of  Congress  to  act  upon,  the  executive  declined  to  make  any 
such  grant.  Until  steamboats  do  enter,  it  would  be  impor. 
tant  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  regulating  the  iogas 
(meaning  the  boatmen,  the  boat  or  canoe  is  also  called  boga). 

Canals^— ^Tht  opening  of  an  impwtant  canal  between  the 
San  Pablo  in  Choco  and  the  Atrato,  which  fall  into  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea,  with  the  St.  Juan,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific 
A  foreigner  has  proposed  to  open  it  for  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, and  calculates  the  expense  at  only  S200,000,  though 
some  think  erroneously:  it  will  b^  laid  before  Ccmgress; 
but  the  moment  does  not  appear  favourable, 

Agriculture  and  Arts — have  received  very  little  encourage- 
ment :  the  war  contributions,  the  recruiting  of  the  army, 
want  of  funds,  are  the  causes.  Peace  will  aiford  more  means. 
The  establishment  of  central  schools  of  agriculture  at  Quito, 
Bogota,  and  Caracas,  might  diffuse  information  all  around, 
on  subjects  so  interesting,  but  of  which  the  paternal  care  of 
Spain  has  left  the  people  of  Colombia  almost  ignorant, 

ilime^,— Mining  in  Antioquia,  Choco,  Popayan,  and  parts 
of  Neyva  and  Pamplona,  is  pursued  at  the  washings,  and  in 
the  two  first  provinces  the  product  has  been  considerable. 
The  war  has  affected  all  the  other  provinces. 
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Sbction  IV.  PubUc  Education. — Primary  achods  were 
directed  to  be  established  in  every  parish,  by  the  law  of  2d 
August,  1821»  and  it  has  been  carried  into  effect  wherever 
practicable.  The  want  of  teachers  and  of  elementary  books, 
are  serious  difficulties ;  and  show  how  the  colonial  system  has 
generated  ignorance.  Model  schools  were  directed  to  be 
formed  in  principal  places ;  some  teachers  have  proceeded  to 
difierent  pbces ;  and  in  January,  1822,  a  regulation  was  is- 
sued prescribing  the  order  in  which  mutual  instruction  should 
h6  conducted  and  extended*  The  system  has  been  received 
with  pleasure,  and  the  people  now  perceive  that  they  have  a 
government  of  their  own,  even  where  the  distance  from  the 
capital  is  2000  leagues.  For  three  hundred  years  the  Span- 
iards  did  not  endow  a  single  school.  A  commission  has 
been  formed  to  make  enquiries,  and  to  prepare  a  report  on 
{he  Lancasterian  school  system,  which  will  be  laid  befi|pe 
Congress ;  the  schook  yet  have  languished  through  want  of 
funds,  and  those  directed  to  be  established  in  convents  of 
nuns  particularly. 

Colleges — according  to  the  law  of  28th  July,  1821,are  to  be 
founded  in  every  province  of  Colombia ;  already  the  colleges 
of  Boyacca  in  Tunja ;  San  Simon  in  Ibague ;  Antioquia  in 
Mc^elin ;  and  the  academy  of  San  Gil  are  established ;  and 
another  b  to  be  placed  at  Caly  in  Popayan.  The  Liberator 
has  also  founded  a  college  in  Loja.  The  ancient  cdleges 
have  been  encouraged  as  far  as  possible ;  two  at  Quito,  one 
in  Popayan,  two  in  Bogota,  tw6  in  Caracas,  and  one  in  Merida 
exist.  That  in  Bogota  is  flourishing.  The  government  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  collect  the  data  requisite  for  the  reform 
of  those  ancient  colleges,  which  they  require,  being  all  Gothic 
in  their  foundations  and  forms. 

The  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  essential ;  more  va- 
liant soldiers  perished  in  the  field  through  that  want  than  by 
any  other  cause.  Two  foreigners  have  presented  themselves 
with  complete  apparatus  for  teaching  anatomy,  and  propose 
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commencing  a  course  of  lectures ;  they  have  been  acceptedf 
and  they  have  commenced  in  this  capital. 

Universities.  There  are  at  Quito,  Bogota,  Caracas^  and  at 
Mcrida,  for  some  of  the  sciences ;  that  of  Bogota,  is  un« 
der  the  direction  of  the  Dominican  order.  They  all  requke 
reform. 

The  government  has  added  to  the  ancient  library  of  Bo- 
gota, that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mutis,  and  the  books  which 
have  been  sequestrated.  The  books  are  placed  in  the  halls  of 
St.  Bartholemew,  and  the  former  building  has  been  sold  for 
the  advantage  of  the  library. 

Section  V.  High  court  of  justice.  Thfa  court  was  in- 
stalled immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  constitudon* 
Two  of  the  officers  named  for  that  court,  have  declined  pro- 
visionally ;  it  remains  with  congress  to  provide. 

^Superior  courts  of  districts.  Those  courts  of  the  centre, 
and  north,  were  installed  at  the  same  time,  but  not  in  QuitOf 
as  the  war  had  not  yet  ceased  its  eflPects  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  free,  the  courts  were  establbhed ;  no  provision  existing 
for  Panama,  they  have  been  therefore  united  with  the  courts 
of  the  central  departments.  In  the  organic  laMT*  the  fiscal 
agents  were  not  noticed.  The  executive,  therefore,  consider- 
ed them  as  suppressed. 

Inferior  courts.  These  are  in  full  exercise  of  their  duties. 
The  only  doubt  which  has  arisen,  is  whether  the  officers  of 
the  fraternity  admitted  by  Spanish  law,  ought  to  subsist. 
But  as  there  are  two  alcaldes  in  each  canton,  itut  fratemittf  is 
considered  as  suppressed. 

Tribunals  of  commerce.  They  were  suppressed  by  the  law 
of  October,  and  transactions  before  submitted  to  them,  were 
referred  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  liberty  of  the  press.  The  law  relating  to  it,  has  been 
fulfilled ;  the  operations  of  the  government  are  freely  »iim- 
adverted  upon,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  dis« 
cussed.    Newspapers  are  increasing,  but  it  is  to  be  regret- 
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ted,  that  the  printmg  establishments  are  very  Ihnited,  and 
not  as  numerous  as  is  de^rable.  Some  excesses  have  oc- 
curred,  and  they  appear  unavoidable  where  the  press  is  free. 
The  law  of  the  press  has  introduced  trial  by  jury  ;  in  prac- 
tice. Art.  48.  appeared  defective,  two  votes  of  the  same 
opinion  being  sufficient  for  an  acquittal,  and  six  fcx*  con- 
demnation. Perhaps  in  such  cases,  an  even  majority  should 
condemn  or  acquit.  In  case  this  idea  should  not  be  acceded 
to,  the  rule  of  £nglish  juries,  that  of  unanimity,  should  be  es* 
tablished,  and  then  the  institution  would  be  complete, 

jidministratian  of  Justice.  Nothing  can  be  more  imper- 
fect than  the  existing  jurisprudence  of  Colombia ;  it  is 
a  gothie  edifice,  half  in  ruins,  heterogeneous  'and  discor- 
dant. The  laws  of  the  Fartidas  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors ;  the  Recopiiacum  Castellana ;  and  Autos  Acorda* 
dos  ;  the  laws  of  the  Indies ;  the  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  &ind 
the  Intendants ;  the  contradictory  decrees  of  the  arbitrary 
monarchs  of  Spain ;  the  iRepublican  constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  first  general  Congress— these  are  the  Codes 
which  rule  Colombia ;  a  vast  chaos,  the  last  almost  entirely 
abolisliing  all  the  rest.  Here  civil  causes  are  continued  for 
years,  and  the  ruin  of  families  follows ;  no  greater  misfortune 
could  btbl  a  good  citizen,  than  to  be  involved  in  a  litigation. 

The  civil  and  criminal  code,  therefore,  call  for  the  cor- 
rection of  Congress,  so  that  justice  may  be  speedy,  easy,  and 
certain ;  without  which  our  liberties  must  cease,  that  pre- 
cious possession  acquired  by  the  blood  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  people  for  thirteen  years  of  war.  The  government 
had  formed  a  commission  in  January,  1822,  with  a  view  to 
lay  the  basis  of  a  code. 

Section  VI.  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  superior  hier- 
archy of  Cdombia  commences  with  the  archbishops,  of 
which  there  are  two,  Bogota  and  Caracas.  Bogota  is  va- 
cant. The  incumbent  of  Caracas  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
Morillo,  and  has  been  since  appointed  to  a  see  in  Spain.* 
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« 

Documents  relative  to  this  prelate  wHl  be  laid  before  Coo- 
gress  in  order  to  a  decision  upon  die  reveones  of  that  see. 

The  bishoprics  of  Quito,  Caenca,  Maynas,  and  Panama, 
under  Spanbh  rule,  were  suffiBgans  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Lima ;  the  appeals  from  acts  of  the  bishi^js,  &c.  would  of 
course  be  decided  by  the  metropolitan.  Colombia  and  Pe- 
ru are  now  separate  and  independent  states ;  and  cases  aie 
DOW  brought  before  authority  within  the  Republic,  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  constitute  by  law,  Quito  into  an  arch- 
bishopric ;  a  respect  due  to  that  populous  and  patriotic  ckym 

Bishopt.  There  arc  ten  in  Colombia:  Quito,  Cuenca,  May- 
nas,  Popayan,  Panama,  Carthagena,  Santa  Marta,  Meridsi, 
Antioquia,  Guayana,  of  which  Maynas,  Cuenca,  Santa  Marta, 
Antioquia,  and  Guayana  are  vacant.  The  bishops  of  Cartha- 
gena and  Quito  are  alive,  but  being  avowed  enemies  of  inde- 
pendence, liave  abandoned  their  diocesses  and  gone  to  Spain* 
The  bishop  of  Popayan,  Salvator  Ximenes,  has  rendered 
meritorious  service,  particularly  in  the  capitulation  of  Berru- 
ecos,  which  put  an  end  to  die  war  in  the  south ;  he  declares 
himself  a  Colombian,  and  is  restored. 

■ 

The  diflkrulty  with  respect  to  bishops  of  Colombia  being 
suffiragans  of  Lima,  occurred  in  the  opposite  rdation,  in  va- 
rious districts  of  the  province  of  Loja,  and  the  ierritoiy  of 
St.  Jean  de  Brocamoros,  which,  though  belonging  to  Co- 
lombia, were  subject  to  the  Peruvian  bishop  of  Truxillo. 
Insubordination  d[  this  kind  must  not  be  permitted  in  ftiturew 

Vacancies.  Parishes,  canonries,  bishoprics,  and  archbish- 
oprics are  vacant  The  parishes  have  been  ordered  to  be 
filled  up,  by  a  decree  of  4th  January,  1822,  and  the  ordina- 
ries have  every  where  fulfilled  their  duty,  notwithstanding 
some  qudms  of  the  prudent  victf -general  of  Cardiagena. 
The  government  by  this  decree  has  endeavoured  to  preserve 
unhurt  the  rights  that  bekmg  to  the  civil  power,  and  those 
necessary  to  maintain  the  civil  subordinadon  of  the  clergy^ 
conformably  with  the  resolution  of  Congress,  of  14th  Octo- 
ber, 1821.    Thus  no  person  can  obtain  an  eccle^asdcal 
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benefice  without  a  previous  license  from  the  executive  of 
the  republic  or  its  authority. 

The  vacancies  in  chapters  have  been  filled  up  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  divine  service  in  the  cathedrals.  The  arch* 
bishoprics  and  bishoprics  will  remain  vacant  until  the  nego- 
ciation  of  the  concordat  at  Rome  is  terminated.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  and 
good  government  of  the  republic,  that  the  right  of  patro- 
nage should  be  in  the  executive,  in  the  same  way  as  exer- 
cised by  the  king  of  Spain.  During  the  war  this  right  has 
not  been  enforced,  but  the  government  will  for  ever  main- 
tain it. 

Regular  Clergy.  The  regular  orders  in  Colombia  are  di- 
vided into  three  provinces,  Venezuela,  Bogota,  and  Quito; 
some  others  are  independent.  The  head  or  common  centre 
of  those  regulars  was  the  vicar-general  of  each,  resident  at 
Madrid,  who  was  subonlinate  to  a  generalissimo  residing  at 
Rome.  The  vicar*  generals  issued  orders  to  their  provinces, 
which  were  obeyed  by  the  provincials  or  superiors.  But 
since  Colombia  is  independent,  it  is  necessary  the  regular . 
orders  should  be  so  too.  .  No  subordination  to,  nor  commu- 
nications with,  superiors  residing  in  a  hostile  state,  like  Spain, 
can  be,  on  any  account,  allowed.  Congress  will  therefore 
have  to  determine,  by  law,  the  regular  clergy  independent  of 
all  foreign  interference. 

Suppressed  Convents.  Such  convents  of  regulars  as  had 
not  at  least  eight  priests,  were  directed  to  be  suppressed,  by 
the  first  general  Congress,  and  their  edifices,  properties,  and 
revenues  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  education. 
This  has  been  fulfilled  in  all  the  provinces  exempted  from 
war  in  the  last  year.  As  far  as  infortnation  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived, thirty-nine  convents  have  been  so  suppressed,  and 
converted  into  seminaries  of  education.  Doubts  and  con- 
siderations concerning  some  others,  have  induced  government 
to  let  them  exist,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 

69 
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The  government  entertaining  doubts  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  law  of  28th  July,  1821,  which  authorised  those  measures 
concerning  the  ornaments  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  churches, 
suggest  the  propriety  of  distributing  them  in  the  poor  parish 
churches,  where  they  cannot  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
colleges. 

Missions.  Various  uncivilized  tribes  dwell  as  well  in  La 
Goajira,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta,  Orinoco,  and  Amazon, 
and  other  rivers  that  water  the  vast  plains  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  republic  ;  some  of  them  have  received  ideas  of  religion, 
and  they  open  a  fine  field  for  the  regular  clergy. 

Patriotism  of  the  Clergy.  They  have  every  where,  secu- 
lar and  regular,  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
independence.  One  or  two  fanatics  only,  sought  to  preach 
and  eflfect  a  coalition  between  religion  and  despotism.  Bat 
they  have  disappointed  themselves  :  some  individuals  have 
much  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  government  would 
exercise  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  fiivour  of  such  men, 
if  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  relations  would  admit. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

FiiumcUl  report^ineohate  state  of  the  rerenue  system—- effect  of  auppres- 
aions — ^fiscal  year  to  begin  with  July— customs — ^tithes— tobacco— •pint*— 
mint— post-oiBce — salt-works— stamps— alcavala— direct  taxation. 

Report  of  the  war  department — state  of  the  army  %a  to  discipline  doriii|^  the 
war— the  zeal  of  the  chiefs  supplied  the  abseiyce  of  system—strength  f»f  the 
army— organization— guard — administrative  branchea— clothing  and  pay- 
arms— militia— fortresses— artillery— quarters — arsenals— inTafida— military 
instruction— operations  of  the  aimy— campugns  in  Peru. 

Naval  report— commodore  Brion— -naval  depots— naval  expenditures. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Jos6  Maria  Cas- 
tillo, was  not  presented  till  the  5th  of  May.  The  introduction^ 
amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the  report,  is  rhetorical ;  ac« 
counting  for  what  has  not  been  done,  by  showing  how  much 
was  to  be  done,  and  how  much  too  short  the  space  since  the 
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establishment  of  the  constitution  was,  to  carfy  into  execution 
80  many  new  measures  as  had  been  required  by  the  first  Ge* 
neral  Congress*  It  would  be  desirable  to  give  it  at  large,  but 
its  bulk  does  not  admit  of  it ;  the  ideas  of  a  fiscal  kind  aie 
such  as  have  been  prevalent  in  Europe  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, or  what  in  common  discourse  is  called  political  econO'^ 
my;  in  which  the  fancies  of  Rousseau,  the  illusions  of  the 
French  econombts,  or  school  of  Quesnay,  and  the  perplexity 
and  contradictions  of  the  English  school  of  Smith,  and  of  Say, 
who  may  be  called  the  Economistics,  are  the  sources  of  scien- 
tific absurdity.  A  few  sentiments  and  maxims  may  be 
quoted,  as  they  afford  matter  to  appreciate  the  state  of  the 
financial  administration,  and  the  ideas  that  prevail  on  the 
subject  in  the  new  republic.  He  says— ^*  The  administra- 
tion of  the  national  finances  are  the  most  essential,  because 
with  revenues  every  thing  may  be  done,  and  without  them 
nothing :  upon  them  depends  the  ease  or  oppression  of  the 
people ;  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  termination  of  under* 
takings;  the  greatness  or  ruin  of  nations:  the  execution 
of  new  laws  on  this  branch  of  government  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  work  that  can  present  itself  to  a  government. 
Theoretical  principles  direct  the  legislator,  the  executive 
should  put  the  deductions  from  these  principles  in  opera* 
tion ;  but  he  has  to  struggle  against  inveterate  habits  of  the 
multitude,  the  prejudices  of  a  great  majority,  the  interests  of 
considerable  number,  the  partialities,  caprices,  sloth,  want 
of  zeal,  or  want  of  understanding.  The  difficulties  become 
frightful  when  to  these  are  added  the  impediments  of  a  pro- 
tracted war,  which  has  impoverished  the  country,  diminish- 
ed its  population,  drained  off  its  capital,  reduced  to  inaction 
the  citizens  under  arms ;  the  increased  expenditure  of  war," 
&c.  "  With  all  these  impediments  it  was  impossible  in 
eighteen  months  to  give  full  effect  to  the  laws.  The  consti- 
tuent congress  fixed  its  eyes  on  the  only  end  of  government 
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««tbe  happiness  of  the  people,  holding  in  view  the  enligkt* 
ened  principle^  that  every  tax  is  an  evil!  !  !  &?c."  Such  ivas 
the  design  when  congress  passed  the  decree  relieving  the 
productions  for  food  and  the  arts  from  the  alcabah ;  the  re- 
duction of  that  tax  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent«  on  foreign 
productions  and  real  property ;  the  extinction  of  the  dread- 
ful monopoly  of  spirits ;  the  abolition  of  the  oppressive  tri«> 
bute  paid  by  the  aborigines,  the  imposition  of  which  was 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  Spaniards,  because  it  was  an  attempt, 
and  a  successful  one,  to  oppose  the  magnificent  works  of 
nature,  by  impoverishing  a  country  the  richest  of  the  earth, 
and  where  the  Almighty  had  poured  forth  blessings  in  pro- 
fusion. It  would  have  been  criminal  to  continue  them. 
This  people  are  now  relieved,  who  had  been  sunk  in  misery 
and  degradation.  Colombians  are  no  longer  watched  by 
the  Sbirri^  who  collected  the  alcabaia ;  nothing  is  now  to  ar- 
rest the  fruits  of  labour  in  its  progress  towards  a  market ; 
those  legions  of  custom-house  officers,  supported  on  the 
impoverishment  of  industry,  have  disappeared,  who  plun- 
dered the  poor  and  were  the  instruments  of  the  frauds  of 
opulence,  and  that  multitude  of  administrator^  who  absorbed 
four-fifdis  of  wliat  they  received  from  the  payers  of  taxes. 
The  people  do  not  sufier  the  grief  now  of  seeing  one-tenth 
of  what  was  wrung  from  them  enter  the  public  coffers,  and 
the  other  nine-tenths  enrich  the  tax-gatherers :  they  may 
now  cultivate  sugar-cane  without  being  limited  to  a  small 
quantity,  or  consuming  by  fire  what  they  may  have  cultiva. 
ted  beyond  the  space  prescribed. 

The  suppression  of  imposts  left  a  void,  which  was  felt  the 
more  because  expenses  were  increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
territory  became  free,  and  the  fortresses,  armies,  and  fieets 
augmented.  A  new  system  became  necessary,  founded  on 
congenial  laws.  The  departments  were  organized,  and  the 
system  of  controul  established,  under  the  law  of  6th  Octo* 
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ber,  182I#  The  administration  of  the  departments,  pro* 
vinces,  chief  towns  of  cantons^  custom-houses,  mints,  fac* 
tones  of  tobacco,  &c.  were  organized.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  all  could  be  perfected  at  once ;  experience  has 
discovered  defects ;  congress  will  be  called  on  to  provide 
remedies  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  institutions.  The 
statements  required  from  the  distant  points,  requisite  to  fur« 
nish  congress  with  authentic  information,  have  been  but  par- 
dally  received ;  even  from  Venezuela  few  returns  have  been 
received,  less  from  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  and  fewer  still 
from  Panama.  The  incidents  of  war  and  a  total  change  of 
circumstances,  account  for  these  impediments ;  and  the  fiscal 
year  closing  with  the  beginning  of  January,  distance  retards 
the  collection  of  the  data  from  remote  stations.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  fiscal  year  from  the  first  of  July. 

Notwithstanding,  posterity'  will  be  astonished  at  what  has 
been  accomplished-^while  numerous  armies,  always  in  ac- 
tivity, were  engaged  in  Venezuela,  Zulia,  Magdalena,  Boy- 
acca,  Cuenca,  Quito,  and  Guayaquil ;  garrisons  in  the  for- 
tresses, a  force  in  the  isthmus,  a  naval  f^ce  created,  em- 
ployed, and  always  in  activity,  and  the  general  administra* 
tion  well  supported.  Such  is  the  spectacle  Coloinbia  pre- 
sents, with  a  very  limited  revenue,  and  very  small  loans,  the 
only  ordinary  resource  that  was  available.  It  may  hereafter 
seem  fabulous  that  a  powerful  enemy  has  been  defeated,  and 
this  great  republic  constituted,  with  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
an  ordinary  revenue  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  loans  not  exceeding  a  million*  The  world  will  adn^ire 
the  economy  of  this  republic,  but  the  savings  made  by  sa- 
crifices have  a  limit ;  other  means  must  be  provided  by  the 
wisdom  of  congress.  The  history  of  our  financial  laws 
will  impress  the  necessity. 

Qistoms.  The  laws  concerning  customs  have  been  strict- 
ly executed,  and  the  reduction  of  the  impost  has  been  found 
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aalutaiy.  The  law  which  impoaes  a  duty  on  exports  is  ati 
obstade  to  public  prosperity^  and  I  can  aver  it  diminishes 
the  impost  duties ;  it  has  been  executed  every  where^  with 
the  exception  of  a  temporary  exemption  of  cofl^,  to  meet  an 
exigency  in  Venezuela,  to  provide  resources  for  the  army, 
at  a  critical  moment.  In  an6ther  memoir,  I  will  lay  before 
Congress  my  ideas  on  the  justice  and  necessity  of  freeing 
adl  productions  of  the  country  fix>m  every  export  duty,  in- 
cluding coined  gold ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue  that  monstrous  duty  upon  presumed  export,  invented 
by  the  distrustful  rapacity  of  Spain.  The  law  endeavoured 
to  triumph  over  the  bad  faith  of  trado^  and  that  the  duty 
on  imported  merchandize  should  be  collected  upon  die  sum 
it  was  presumed  would  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  But 
unreasonable  exaction  produced  retaliating  fraud — False  po- 
licy, with  bad  faith,  contended  Against  interests  more  powerful 
than  law,  not  sanctioned  by  reason  or  justice.  Money  vras 
withdrawn  clandestkiely,  and  merchandize  were  smuggled 
in.  By  this  mistaken  pqlicy,  duties  on  import  and  export 
were  lost.  The  laws  that  regulate  die  tariffs  still  partake  too 
much  of  the  Spanish  errors.  The  duties  cm  tonnage  re- 
quire modification,  so  that  our  own  tonnage  may  be  en- 
couraged* 

Tithes.  This  is  a  most  important  aid  to  the  public  trea* 
sury.  By  this  fund,  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
is  secured',  and  the  nation  participates  in  the  product.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  equalize  them  in  directi<xi,  cdlection, 
administration,  and  distribution,  taking  as  models  the  fiirms 
of  the  archiepiscopal  administration,  by  which  will  be  realized 
the  paradox  of  an  increase  of  revenue,  without  expression 
but  rather  ease  to  the  people. 

Tobacco.  The  law  of  27th  September*  dkeded  die  con- 
tinuance of  the  monopoly  of  tobacco.  Impulse  has  ixen 
accordingly  given  to  new  factoriesi  and  new  ones  esbdblish^ 
ed  at  St.  Gily  and  in  Casinare. 
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S^iriis.  The  law  of  4th  October,  abolished  the  monopoly 
of  spirits,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly known.  The  entire  prohibition  of  foreign  spirits  is  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Mint.  The  two  mints  existing  (in  Bogota  and  Popa- 
yan)  have  been  destitute  of  resources.  That  of  Popayan  has 
been,  some  time  past,  effectively  employed.  The  occupa- 
tion of  this  capital  by  the  enemy,  and  their  ferodious  ani- 
mosity, not  content  with  letting  the  mint  stand  unproduc- 
tive, they  plundered  and  destroyed  the  machinery*.  Both 
mints  are,  however,  constructed  upon  die  Godiic  plan  of 
past  ages,  and  require  to  be  replaced  by  more  perfect,  mo- 
dem engines,  and  improved  implements. 

During  die  year,  the  ccnning  of  gold  money,  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  republic,  has  commenced,  according  to  the  law 
of  29th  September.  Opposition  has  been  attempted  to  the 
new  coinage,  the  effect  of  disaffection  to  the  government, 
operating  upon  ignorance ;  but  the  new  doubloons,  of  the 
same  intrinsic  purity  and  weight  as  the  best  coin  of  former 
times,  have  been  exported,  and  make  their  way  by  their  own 
value  into  circulation,  where  Spanish  gold  formerly  "wzs 
carried. 

The  working  of  platina  has  been  unsuccessful,  from  the 
want  of  the  requisite  skill,  of  acids,  and  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus.    The  object  will  not  be  neglected. 

Copper  money  has  also  suffered  impediments.  A  great 
quantity  was  collected  in  the  capital,  and  more  ordered,  but 
the  mechanics  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  on  the  score  of 
expense,  and  it  was  suspended*  The  utility  of  a  copper  coin 
is  unquestionable,  the  facility  it  affords  in  the  exchange  for 
small  articles  is  obvious.  The  quartillos  and  half  qtuirtiUos 
of  the  retUy  are  in  some  places  a  good  silver  coin,  in  others 
imaginary^  and  there  are  no  districts  more  needy  than  those 
where  they  are  unknown  as  a  silver  coin.  It  has  not  been 
practicable  to  prosecute  the  silver  coinage,  on  account  of  the 
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loss  that  must  be  incurred.  It  is  therefore  postponed  to  a  pe« 
riod  of  more  prosperity, 

Post-Office.  The  post  has  for  it  natural  object  fiicility  of 
communication  and  correspondence,  and  is  indispensable  to 
public  prosperity ;  its  object  is  not  by  its  own  produce  to  be- 
come a  matter  of  revenuCi  but  if  there  be  a  surplus  over  its 
expenses,  it  appertains  to  the  public  treasury.  The  govern- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  give  it  more  simplicity,  botexperi. 
ence  proves  that  it  requires  a  total  amelioration :  a  weekly 
post  should  arrive  and  depart  fh>m  this  caj^tal  for  each  of  the 
three  grand  territorial  divisions,  and  the  charges  should  be 
in  the  ratio  of  the  average  weight  and  distance,  making  al« 
lowance  between  land  and  water  carriage ;  good  roads  and 
navigation  inlanc),  are  inseparable  from  this  branch  of  public 
economv. 

Salt'  fForks.  The  management  and  administration  of  the 
salt-works  are  matters  of  much  obscurity.  Nothing  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  financial  department  in  relation  to  them. 
The  government  has  directed  information  to  be  provided  in 
the  most  circumstantial  form ;  in  the  mean  time  the  rich  salt 
mine  of  Zipaquira  requues  attention.  An  improvement  in 
the  economy  and  method  of  management  would  afford  a  pro- 
digious return.  The  method  now  pursued,  the  furnaces 
and  boilers,  and  manipulation  generally,  are  all  rude  and 
wasteful  as  they  are  imperfect ;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars^ 
judiciously  employed,  might  double  the  product.  Pure  salt 
is  conducive  to  public  health. 

Stamps.  The  law  of  6th  October  made  an  alteration  in 
the  system  of  stamps,  by  increasing  the  price  of  some  and 
sub-dividing  them  into  classes,  and  suppressing  others. 
Judgments  were  directed  to  be  engrossed  on  the  same  pa- 
per with  the  pleaduigs*  The  Spanish  laws  are  yet  provi- 
sionally in  force — it  requires  revision  still. 

Alcavalas*  The  law  of  3d  October  suppressed  alcavalas 
on  the  »les  of  articles  of  food  and  the  arts.    The  alcavala  had 
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its  origin  in  barbarous  principles  and  timesi  and  was  always, 
vexatious,— immoral, — unproductive|*--and  unjust — ^not  to 
be  collected  without  difficulty  and  delay—vexatious  searches 
and  trouble  to  the  contributors.  The  tax-gatherers  added  to 
its  enormity  grievous  exactions,  and  were  equally  implaca- 
ble enemies  to  the  poor^  and  abject  serviles  to  the  rich ;  it 
led  to  concealments,  perjuries,  and  taught  men  to  enrich 
themselves  without  labour  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  It 
was  unproductive,  because  exacted  from  the  wretched  alone^ 
the  least  able  to  pay,  while  those  who  were  able  to  pay  eluded 
it  by  a  trifiing  bribe ;  it  caused  the  enhancement  of  the 
prices  of  commodities,  and  thus  paralyzed  trade,  and  more 
than  one- tenth  of  it  never  entered  the  public  treasury • 

The  Direct  Tax*  This  law  in  its  principle  fixed  the 
hopes  of  the  country.  Indirect  taxes  have  the  character  df 
hidden  infirmities^  of  deception^  and  frauduient  eonceabnent 
from  those  who  are  taxed  without  seeing  the  hand  that  enacts 
it,  and  are  baleful  to  morals  and  to  liberty.  Direct  taxes 
are  honest  and  open ;  they  preserve  a  due  proportion  with 
incomes  and  profits ;  there  is  no  vexation  nor  exaction  in 
the  levying ;  the  expense  of  collecting  is  small  and  determi- 
nate* The  law  levying  a  tax  upon  income  is  still  defective ; 
it  wants  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  discrimination. 
Different  causes  have  yet  made  it  unproductive ;  disaffected 
persons  have  inveighed  against  it ;  the  intendants  and  go- 
vernors, and  political  judges,  have  been  careless,  or  connived 
at  the  defrauding  of  the  public.  The  want  of  returns  of 
property  with  descriptions,  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  have 
combined  with  the  rest  to  render  the  product  small,  and 
the  vexatious  conduct  of  some  tax-collectors  have  been  seized 
upon  to  oppose  the  tax  as  a  bad  one.  If  the  indirect  taxes 
were  sufficient  for  the  expenditure,  the  direct  might  be  alto- 
gether suppressed  as  unnecessary ;  but  if  these  be  not  suffi- 
cient, and  it  be  inconceivable  how  a  nation  could  exist  with- 
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out  revenue,  all  that  can  be  done,  is  so  to  improve  and  amend 
the  law  as  to  render  abuses  impracticable. 

The  foregoing  statements  display  the  state  o£  the  financial 
affairs;  the  estimates  of  the  five  departments  show  the 
amount  necessary  to  the  expenditure. 

Two  memorials  will  be  laid  before  congress,  one  respect- 
ing the  laws  on  imports  and  taxes,  which  will  not  propose 
any  new  tax ;  another  on  the  system  of  administration,  di« 
rected  to  the  perfecting  of  the  system,  and  increasing  the 
amount  by  a  more  effective  regulation.  The  great  mystery 
consists  in  opening  sources  of  public  prosperity  ;  this  belongs 
to  congress.  Every  people  that  has  established  its  indepen- 
dence by  arms  and  victory,  have  passed  through  disasters 
like  Colombia  ;  our  present  duties  are  confined  to  imitating 
their  noble  example ;  and  Colombia  possesses  advantages 
such  as  no  nation  ever  before  possessed. 

All  nations  negociate  loans  when  necessary,  and  the  re- 
public must  do  so  likewise ;  and  a  loan  has  been  proposed 
through  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  not  to  us  so 
serious  an  affair  as  to  other  countries.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
me  that  this  statement  cannot  be  presented  with  information 
more  detailed,  but  the  defects  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  want 
of  zeal,  application,  or  labour. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  fFar^  P.  Bricefio  Mendez. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  departments  of  war  and  navy,  it  is 
my  duty  to  report  on  the  condition  of  our  military  institu- 
tions ;  may  I  be  permitted  to  express  with  all  the  warmth  of 
my  feelings,  how  much  I  participate  in  the  general  joy.  The 
Colombian  army  feels  itself  recompensed  for  its  unsurpassed 
exertions,  for  the  precious  blood  shed  in  thirteen  years  of 
battles,  in  seeing  the  beneficent  authority  of  the  laws  esta- 
blished  in  tranquillity  and  freedom.  Those  soldiers  who 
knew  how  to  exalt  themselves  above  every  want,  privation, 
and  danger,  are  ready,  whenever  their  country  calls,  to  be- 
come  again  the  models  of  every  heroic  virtue,  to  be  the  first 
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to  repel  tyranny,  and  to  support  the  national  liberty  uid  in- 
dependence. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  to  Congress  atten- 
tion to  the  services  of  the  army.  To  liberate  the  republic 
from  its  oppressors,  to  preserve  union  and  tranquillity  within, 
has  been  their  happy  fortune.  Congress  will  contemplate 
that  neither  a  prepared  organization,  nor  the  force,  nor  the 
means  which  could  be  provided  for  the  army,  corresponded 
with  the  effects  they  have  produced,  the  enterprises  they 
have  undertaken,  or  the  triumphs  they  have  achieved.  In 
that  irresistible  hurricane  into  which  we  were  impelled  during 
a  long  and  disastrous  contest,  the  establishment  of  any  in- 
variable system  was  not  practicable.  Whatever  has  been 
done  was  for  the  moment,  the  work  of  circumstances,  be- 
cause where  war  and  battles  were  incessant,  changing  every 
day  the  aspect  of  afiairs ;  and,  added  to  all,  the  inevitable 
confusion  incident  to  a  change  from  one  system  of  govern- 
ment to  another  wholly  different,  and  the  union  of  districts 
before  independent  of  each  other,  with  laws  unlike  each 
other,  what  has  been  accomplished  is  surprising. 

The  legislative  bodies  would  not  risk  a  change  in  the 
military  institutions  during  the  war,  and  the  regulations  in 
force  under  Spain  were  adopted,  though  the  old  code  has 
become  obsolete,  both  in  the  forms  of  discipline  and  princi- 
ples of  tactics^  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  science,  arbing 
out  of  the  French  Revolutipn. 

The  generous  zeal  of  the  chiefs  made  up  fbr  the  want  of 
system ;  corps  were  instructed  according  to  the  experience 
of  the  officer  placed  in  command ;  the  levies  made  upon 
emergency  did  not  allow  of  selection,  recruits  were  taken 
without  distinction  of  age  or  condition ;  the  married  and 
even  those  who  had  numerous  families  filled  the  ranks ;  a 
change  from  peace  and  abundance  to  a  life  of  military  hard- 
ships and  privations,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  change 
of  climate ;  an  inevitable  necessity,  the  choice  between  etcr- 
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nal  daveiy  and  freedom,  demanded  the  conscription.  It  is 
not  therefore  extraordinary  that  great  armies  should  have 
been  swallowed  up  Without  augmenting  the  efiective  force ; 
desertions,  diseases,  and  battle,  dissolve  the  best  armies. 
Convinced  of  these,  and  other  circumstances,  an  attempt  was 
made  last  year  to  produce  a  better  system  ;  but  the  state  of 
the  treasury  did  not  sustain  the  effort ;  and  a  reduction  of 
numbers  bec&me  the  substitute.  But  the  vices  and  abuses 
that  remain,  derived  from  the  Spanish  system,  also  lead  to 
disorganization,  and,  in  truth,  it  would  be  preferable  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  military  administration,  than  that  the  pre- 
sent should  remain.  Much  of  the  evils  have  arisen  from  er- 
roneous ideas  of  economy ;  which,  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  the  necessary  oflSicers,  several  functions  were  bestowed 
on  the  few  retained,  by  which  means  nothing  was  well  done, 
and  the  saving  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  pay  wasted  mw;^ 
thousands,  and  many  lives.  At  length  no  officers  could  be 
found  to  entangle  themselves  in  responsibilities  which  they 
could  not  fulfil ;  a  whole  corps  have  been  so  placed  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  discover  to  whom  pay  was  due,  or  to 
whom  it  had  been  advanced. 

After  this  lamentable  exposition  it  may  be  consoling  to 
learn  diat,  in  the  present  year,  some  order  has  been  introduced, 
and,  although  the  army  has  not  received,  for  years,  neariy 
half  its  pay ;  in  some  departments  not  one  third  ;  in  others 
not  one  fourth ;  but  now  all  the  corps  are  clothed,  and  the 
magazines  contain  equipments  for  a  greater  number ;  and 
pay  has  been  advanced  in  a  greater  proportion.  I  am  not 
yet  furnished  with  all  the  returns  necessary  to  a  complete  de* 
tail ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  time  and  system. 

Strength  of  the  Army.  When  Congress  closed  its  ses- 
sion,  in  1821,  the  public  force  consisted  of  22,975  meiu 
The  garrisons  necessary  to  be  guardedi  and  the  predatory 
expeditions  of  the  enemy,  caused  it  to  be  augmented  to 
32,566  men ;  of  the  following  classes  : 
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Infentry    •    .    25,750  men 
Cavalry    .     .       4,296 
Artillery   •    •       2,520— 32,566* 

All  this  force  was  enlisted  without  limitation.  There  are 
few  in  service  of  those  enlisted  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819; 
the  greater  portion  are  of  1820.  No  bounty  or  addition  to 
pay  are  known  in  our  service.  The  cavalry,  hitherto 
mounted  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens,  for 
temporary  service,  require  to  be  entirely  remounted ;  a  thou* 
sand  abuses  arise  out  of  the  want  of  an  anticipated  provision ; 
the  soldier  losing  his  horse  in  service,  contemplates  the  duty 
to  his  country  only— disregarding  private  property,  seizes 
a  horse  against  the  will  of  the  owner ;  the  officer,  who  has 
not  the  means  to  provide,  actuated  by  public  zeal,  connives 
at  such  means,  because  they  afford  strength  to  his  corps,  or 
prevent  its  dissolution. 

In  the  artillery  force  are  comprehended  four  hundred  arti- 
sans employed  in  the  military  arsenals ;  the  remainder  can- 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  service  of  garrisons.  So  long 
as  the  war  exists,  the  immense  line  of  our  coasts,  and  the 
desperation  of  our  enemies,  require  that  the  present  force  be 
maintained ;  the  number  is  short  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  po- 
pulation. » 

Organization.  No  provision  was  made  by  congress  in 
1821,  when  the  civil  departments  were  instituted,  for  the  mi- 
litary organization.  The  pre-existing  territorial  division  into 
intendancies,  pointed  out  a  corresponding  order  of  military 
districts.  This  incident  has  been  conducive  to  that  order 
which  has  so  admirably  prevailed  throughout  the  republic, 
though  thefie  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement.  At  the 
'  head  of  each  division  or  department  there  is  a  general  com- 
mandant with  lus  staff,  reduced  indeed  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble standard :  one  chief  of  the  staff)  two  aids,  and  two  clerks, 
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which,  with  the  local  commandants  in  the  provinces  and  for« 
tresses,  constitute  the  force  of  each  military  department. 

The  infantry  is  organized  in  battalions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  corps  forming  the  government  guard,  to  be  subse- 
quently noticed ;  it  consists  of  twenty-five  battalions  of  the 
line,  and  five  of  light  troops.  Some  are  differently  organ- 
ized, having  only  five  or  six  companies,  but  are  ordered  to 
to  be  organized  into  battalions  of  eight,  which  b  now  the 
composition  of  the  greater  number. 

Each  battalion  consists  of  one  company  of  grenadiers,  one 
of  light  infantry,  six  of  fusileers ;  each  company  consists  of  one 
hundred  eflfectives,  and  four  commissioned  officers ;  the  lig^t 
companies  each  one  commissioned  officer  more.  The  se- 
parate battalions  had  a  heavy  staff  proportioned  to  their  for- 
mer composition ;  the  new  organization,  by  augmenting  the 
battalions  to  an  uniform  number  of  companies,  reduces  the 
number  of  officers.  But  the  extent  of  our  country,  the  de- 
solation of  the  war,  and  our  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  are 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  very  numerous  corps. 

The  battalion  staff  consists  of  the  commandant  taken  from 
the  colonels  or  lieutenant-colonels,  a  major,  two  adjutants, 
one  ensign,  one  surgeon,  one  chaplab,  an  armourer,  drum* 
major,  and  seven  pioneers. 

The  cavalry  organization  is  more  defeQjtive ;  it  consists  of 
twenty -four  squadrons,  some  of  which  are  detach"!,  others 
in  regiments,  besides  the  six  squadrons  of  the  guard,  which 
form  a  brigade.  The  same  irregularity 'prevails  in  the  cavalry 
squadrons  as  in  the  infantry  battalions,  some  being  composed 
of  three  troops,  according  to  the  older, Prussian  system,  others 
according  to  the  preferable  and  more  modern,  of  two  troops 
to  the  squadron.  Each  troop  of  the  former  consists  of  fifty 
men,  and  three  commissioned  officers ;  the  latter  of  eighty 
men,  and  four  officers.  Of  the  twenty -four  squadrons,  there 
are  eighteen  of  the  line,  lancers,  or  dragoons,  the  other  six 
are  light  hussars.     The  staff  of  each  was  as  incompatible  as 
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that  of  the  infantry ;  for  every  hundred  and  fifty  or  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  men  bad  eight  or  nine  officers.  There  is  a 
lieutenant-colonel  commandant,  two  adjutants,  a  cornet,  sur- 
geon, chaplain,  armourer,  saddler,  farrier,  and  trumpeter, 
with  the  tide  of  major  in  their  respective  ranks.  The  greater 
number  of  corps  are  destitute  of  the  workmen. 

The  artillery  is  but  of  recent  institution.  The  rapidity  of 
our  marches  I  the  carnage  in  our  batties,  principally  decided 
by  close  combat ;  the  want  of  roads  capable  of  admitting  the 
transport  of  carriages,  have^made  us  indifferent  to  this  terri- 
ble species  of  arms,  so  perfect  and  decisive  in  modern  war- 
fare ;  since  the  occupation  of  our  fortresses  it  has  become 
necessary.  Besides  the  2120  men  of  which  it  consists,  there 
are  four  hundred  artisans  in  the  arsenals.  The  corps  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  companies,  of  one  hundred  men,  and 
five  officers  each.  When  there  are  four  companies  in  a  de- 
tachment, they  focm  a  .brigade,  and  have  a  lieutenant-colonel 
commandant,  and  two  adjutants ;  when  the  number  is  more 
than  one  and  less  than  four,  they  are  denominated  demi-bri- 
gades,  and  the  senior  captain  commands,  having  an  adjutant 
attached.     The  separate  companies  remain  without  a  staff. 

This  organization  requires  further  improvement. 

There  does  not  exist  a  single  squadron  of  flying  artillery, 
although,  if  a  glance  be  cast  on  the  immense  plains  of  the  re- 
public, no  country  could  be  better  adapted  for  such  a  force. 
The  same  may  be  s^id  of  engineers  of  works,  and  topogra- 
phy,  and  of  sappers,  of  which  there  are  only  two  or  three 
in  the  service,  and  without  employment  in  the  line  or  any 
special  duty. 

The .  Government  Guard.  This  corps  is  comprised  in  the 
strength  of  the  army  :  it  is  treated  separately  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  organization.  It  consists  of  ten  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  difference  consisting  in  this,  that  the 
infantry  forms  a  division  under  the  command  of  a  general 
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of  division,  subdivided  into  two  brigades,  with  a  brigadier  or 
colonel  to  each.  The  cavalry  forms  another  brigade  com* 
manded  also  by  a  brigadier.  The  two  branches  have  a  com- 
mandant general,  with  the  staff  such  as  appertains  to  a  corps 
of  the  army. 

The  guard,  created  by  the  Liberator  President,  when  he 
filled  the  station  of  commander  in  chief  in  Venezuela,  has 
been  since  augmented  by  the  addition  of  coi^s,  that  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  discipline,  example,  or  in- 
trepidity. They  enjoy  no  other  privilege  or  distinction, 
than  being  the  oldest  in  the  army,  furnishing  the  guard  of 
honour  to  the  government,  and  being  the  first  on  all  occa- 
sions to  march  and  meet  the  enemy.  This  institution  has 
produced  a  noble  and  salutpry  emulation.  Two  battalions 
and  a  squadron  were  incorporated  with  it  last  year  on  ac- 
count of  brilliant  services. 

AdminUtratum.  It  does  not  merit  the  name,  and  I  have 
said  so,  and  shown  the  cause  of  its  bad  condition.  It  must  be 
newly  organized,  without  which  it  will  not  be  practicable  to 
account  for  the  funds  appropriated  for  its  service.  The  go- 
vernment has  been  under  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  trea- 
surers of  departments,  to  take  charge  of  the  military  disburse- 
ments, and  exercise  the  functions  of  commissaries  or  audi- 
tors, by  inspecting  the  propriety  and  authority  for  the  is- 
sues. One  inconvenience  I  notice,  and  shall  pass  over  others, 
and  then  tire  congress  no  longer.  Money  having  become 
the  geno^l  recompense,  and  the  only  means  of  providing 
for  wants  and  comforts,  has  also  become  the  foundation  of  all 
enterprises.  The  military  chief  should^  therefore,  be  exactiy 
acquainted  with  his  means  and  resources  beforehand.  If 
he  cannot  contract  for  means  or  direct  expenditures  that  are 
indispensable,  he  is  liable  to  be  frustrated  at  every  move- 
ment. Without  unity  of  action  he  must  be  compelled  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  his  combinations,  and  military  operations 
must  fail.    While  any  other  authority  has  a  right  to  inter- 
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fere  in  hi^  dispositions,  time  is  wasted  in  painful  altercations, 
responsibility  is  divided  and  diminished,  and  if  unfortunately 
jealousy  or  enmity,  want  of  confidence,  or  rivalry  exist,  the 
most  innocent  actions  become  subjects  of  accusation  or  im* 
putation,  and  the  passions  of  individuals  prevail  against  the 
interest  of  the  countiy  ;  for  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture, in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Cbthing  and  Pay.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  sys- 
tem, the  army  has  been  clothed,  though  not  uniformly.  The 
regulation  of  these  branches  is  demanded  by  neces^ty.  The 
strict  regulation  of  uniforms  is  also  indispensable,  to  avoid 
the  capricious  luxury  of  vanity,  and  the  inequality  of  corps. 
The  mode  for  verifying  accounts  calls  also  for  a  law. 

Arms.  The  formation  of  a  depot  of  arms,  besides  supply- 
ing the  army,  has  been  the  care  of  government.  Experi- 
ence, purchased  very  dearly,  has  taught  the  prudence  of  this. 
All  the  troops  of  the  line  are  weU  armed ;  the  light  infantiy 
and  artillery  are  armed  with  carabines ;  the  cavalry  of  the  line 
with  the  lance,  that  formidable  weapon,  which  has  been  the 
instrument  of  safety  and  salvation  to  the  republic  ;  the  light 
cavalry  bear  carabines,  and  sabres,  or  lances.  The  arsenals 
contain  20,000  spare  stands  of  musquets,  of  which  many 
require  repair.  There  are  sufficient  to  defend  the  republic. 
The  variety  of  calibres  is  an  inconvenience,  being  of  the 
manufacture  of  f *rance,  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Those  of  English  fabric  amount  to  30,000 ; 
and  out  of  28,000  purchased  last  year  17,000  are  English. 
12,000  more  contracted  for,  may  be  hourly  expected. 

The  carabines  are  mostly  formed  of  old  muskets,  the 
weight  of  which  renders  them  not  so  effective  or  convenient 
for  service.  The  accoutrements  of  all  corps  are  in  good 
order,  and  our  workshops  are  employed  upon  them.  The 
cavalry  accoutrements  are  not  so  good,  but  the  workshops 
will  supply  the  deficiency  by  better  articles. 

71 
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MiUtia.  However  numerous  the  regular  army  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  omnipresent.  A  militia,  well  organized,  has 
this  character  of  ubiquity.  It  preserves  the  medium  be* 
twcen  military  and  civil  life,  and,  in  the  very  bosom  of  their 
&milies,  they  make  excellent  soldiers,  and  develope  their  ta- 
lents. It  is  the  best  army  of  reserve,  and  the  most  solid 
foundation  of  public  liberty  md  security.  Two  mistakes 
should  be  avoided  in  its  formation,  though  (Concealed  under 
a  supposed  good.  Firsts  giving  it  too  great  an  extension, 
which  renders  it  useless.  Second^  the  false  prudence  which 
would  mislead  the  militia  man,  that  the  parade  and  exercise 
is  a  mere  form — ^that  he  will  never  be  called  uppn  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  soldier, — when  the  very  foundation  of  all  re- 
publics is,  that  every  man  should  be  prepared  to  defend  his 
country  and  liberties,  and  that  he  must  be  infamous  who  would 
withhold  himself.  The  laws,  and  practices,  have  contributed 
to  the  inefficiency ;  .for,  aldiough  all  men  owe  a  duty,  it  is  not 
that  all  will  be  at  once  called  upon  to  perform  it ;  instead  of 
selecting  a  class  by  age,  the  laws  have  followed  the  ge- 
neral principle  by  comprehending  the  whole  population  at 
once.  The  constitution  itself,  by  withdrawing  the  militia 
fiom  military  subordination,  has  injured  what  it  endeavour- 
ed to  perfect.  The  want  of  a  regulation  confirmed  the  in- 
suffidency.  A  special  report  will  make  its  condition  known. 

There  are  but  thirteen  battalions  of  militia  in&ntry  in 
the  republic,  organized  like  the  army,  of  which  ten  were 
formed  this  year  in  the  departments  of  Magdalena,  Panama, 
and  Quito,  for  which  the  government  is  indebted  to  the 
commandant  general.  Forty  thousand  men  might  be  form- 
ed out  of  the  fifty  thousand  that  exist  in  detached  compa* 
nies,  a  greater  force  than  could  be  required  to  repel  any  in- 
vasion. 

There  are  twenty  squadrons  of  irregular  cavalry ;  out  of 
these  twelve  regiments  might  be  formed,  making  8590  men. 
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There  are  only  seven  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each, 
of  militia  artillery.    But  none  of  the  militia  are  armed. 

Fortresses,  lliere  are  some  which  should  be  demolished ; 
others,  n^lected  during  the  war,  require  substantial  repairs 
to  prevent  their  entire  ruin.  Some  should  be  erected  also 
in  fit  positions ;  but  these  are  the  work  of  future  seasons. 

Parks  ofArtiBery. — These  have  been  vastly  augmented 
during  the  war,  but  do  not  yet  suffice  for  the  defence  of  our 
frontier.  Gunpowder,  lead,  balls,  and  muskets,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  The  quantity  required  of  each  must  be  the 
subject  of  deliberation. 

Barracks  and  Cantmments. — The  forces  maintained  lie* 
fore  the  revolution  by  Spain,  had  only  {qc  object  to  maintain 
tranquillity ;  one  or  two  battalions  in  some  principal  point  ot 
garrison  were  the  strongest  force  kept  together.  Quarters 
ioc  the  troops  were  calculated  accoidingly.  The  citizens 
have  supplied  the  deficiency  cheerfully  during  the  war ;  rent 
has  been  sometimes  paid,  but  very  seldom  has  it  been  re« 
quired.  Our  soldiers  hitherto  have  slept  on  the  earth ;  quarters 
^ould  be  provided,  and  our  soldiers  will  not  in  future  give 
so  much  trouble  in  the  hospitals.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
intolerable  tyrants,  by  quartering  officers  on  the  people,  excit- 
ed execration ;  and  there  should  be  provision  to  guard  against 
incurring  the  same  reproach.  It  is  necessary  to  discipline  that 
officers  should  quarter  where  their  troops  are  quartered. 

Manufactories. — ^There  are  two  for  gunpowder,  one  in 
Quito,  die  other  near  this  capital  in  a  bad  condition.  Data 
are  wantmg  to  ascertain  the  expenses*  That  near  this  capital 
has  but  one  mill  of  four  mallets,  which  grind  330  quintals  a 
year.  Cost  824,937 :  four  reals  is  more  than  powder  could  be 
procured  from  abroad  for.  The  saltpetre  works  of  the  republic 
have  been  given  upon  contract  to  persons  who  prepare  the 
nitre,  and  sell  it  to  government.  This  arrangement  has  con- 
siderably reduced  the  price  of  powder,  which  cost  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  at  presenti  when  nitre  was  prepared  at  public 
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IfwaUdi  and  Retired  SokKers. — Establishments  should  be 
formed  for  them  in  each  department*  The  government  has 
no  other  law  than  its  gratitude  to  regulate  its  conduct  towards 
those  martyrs  of  liberty.  The  moment  which  almost  com- 
pleted the  triumph  of  our  arms  perimtted  some  relief  to  be 
offered  to  them,  and  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  ^ven.  %x- 
teen  chiefs  and  sixty  *four  officers  retired  last  year,  some  on 
half  pay,  others  on  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  pay  of  their  last 
rank.  Some  have  also  retired  without  demanding  any  re. 
muneration. 

Military  Instruction. — The  first  care  of  Spanish  domina- 
tion was  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  our  country  every  thing 
that  could  enlighten  or  enable  us  to  feel  our  own  strength, 
and  this  malignity  was  carried  to  that  extreme  which  caused 
us  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  most  necessary  arts  of  life* 
Thence  it  was,  that  on  proclaiming  our  emancipation  we  had 
no  chiefs  or  officers  to  lead  us,  and  if  experience  and  genius 
have  provided  some,  after  so  many  disasters,  it  only  proves 
the  dispositions  and  capacities  of  our  youth*  Congress,  in 
providing  the  means  of  public  information,  overlo^ed  the 
arthy,  the  foundation  upon  which  it  has  been  raised.  Phi- 
losophy is  not  the  director  of  the  world ;  unmixed  good  is  a 
chimera ;  true  wisdom  is  found  in  distinguishing  that  obscure 
line  which  separates  it  from  relative  good.  If  a  nation  of 
philosophers  were  possible,  their  laws  would  be  fit  only  for 
themselves;  they  would  have  good  fathers  of  families  and  vir- 
tuous magistrates ;  but  they  would  ht  the  prey  and  the  sport 
of  their  neigbboura.  Unarmed  virtue  must  yield  to  force, 
military  skill,  and  the  custom  of  conquering  and  slaying. 

Colombia  mbove  all  nations  rec|uires  military  education. 
Our  position,  central  on  the  globe,  makes  us  the  neighboura 
of  all  maritime  nations,  and  gives  us  for  rivals  the  most  pow- 
erful states  of  this  continent;  we  should,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared.  The  seas  which  separate  us  firom  the  old  world  are 
no  longer  a  barrier,  since  navies  serve  as  an  immeasurable 
bridge. 
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fiesides  the  want  of  military  colleges  capable  of  fitHrning 
officers  and  engineers,  we  have  no  uniform  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  tactics,  in  any  branch  of  the  army ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
aremarkable  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  A  system  is  neces- 
sary, were  it  only  to  root  out  the  prejudices  of  different  sys- 
tems, and  the  caprices  of  chiefs,  producing  a  want  of  unity, 
and  leaving  to  the  generals  a  double  difficulty  of  combining 
corps  differently  instructed.  A  commission  of  general  officers 
was  formed  in  January  last  yean  Their  proceedings  shall 
be  laid  before  Congress. 

Fulfilment  of  the  Laws. — The  whde  army  have  sworn  to 
the  constlttition  as  required  by  the  decree  of  20th  September 
1821,  and  with  just  rejoicings,  and  a  copy  is  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  major^s  office  of  every  corps.  The  mode  of  pay- 
ment prescribed  by  the  decree  of  7th  December  was  carried 
into  effect. 

The  Armies  and  their  Opefations.-^Ai  the  close  of  the  last 
kgislature,  six  corps  were  engaged  in  operations.  The  first, 
under  J.  F.  Bermudez,  besieged  Cumana,  which  resisted 
our  attacks  at  different  periods  for  eight  years ;  the  second, 
under  Jose  A.  Faez,  blockaded  Porto  Cabello,  where  the 
wreck  of  the  Spanish  army  took  shelter  after  the  battle  of  Ca- 
rabobo ;  the  third  concentrated  at  Santa  Marta,  under  Mar. 
Montilla,  intended  for  the  Isthmus;  the  fourth  besieging^ 
Cartagena  from  1820 ;  the  other  two  covering  Guayaquil  and 
Popayan  against  the  enemy's  force,  then  occupying  Quito. 
These  were  under  the  Liberator  president,  for  whom  the  libe- 
ration of  the  south  was  reserved.  The  heights  of  Juanambu 
and  Guaitara,  and  the  deleterious  deserts  of  Patia,  had  opposed 
a  barrier  to  our  arms,  which  some  thought  insuperable ;  to 
these  natural  impediments,  others  were  added :  tibe  division 
of  Guayaquil,  attacked  at  the  end  of  the  year  1821,  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory,  and  Gen.  Sucre  was  animated  to  prosecute 
operations ;  this  army  experienced  a  reverse ;  the  division 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  that  of  Popayan,  which  moved  to 
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reinforce  it,  met  a  similar  fate  from  the  climate  of  Patia. 
These  adverse  circumstances  were  aggravated  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Spanish  general  Muijeon  into  Quito,  bringuig 
arms  and  munitions  of  war»  of  which  the  enemy  stood  in 
need,  with  veteran  troops  and  experienced  officers ;  and  still 
more,  the  naval  force,  which  conveyed  them,  interrupted  the 
communication  between  Choco  and  Guayaquil,  separating 
also  the  corps  in  Popayan. 

It  was  necessary  to  create  and  organize  the  army  anew, 
relaxed  by  disaster  and  suffering.  A  genius  of  constanqr 
and  resource  only,  could  meet  these  events  undismayed ; 
without  a  fleet,  without  ships  to  deceive  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron, troops  were  transported  by  Panama  and  Buenaventura 
to  Guayaquil.  Instead  of  a  superannuated  general,  the  new 
Spanish  chief  was  distinguished  by  activity,  valour,  and  talent^ 
and  clothed  with  unlimited  powers.  The  Spanish  force  now 
so  augmented,  that,  instead  of  one  army,  they  piesented 
three ;  and  to  complete  all,  Popayan  became  unhealthy.  The 
army,  inactive,  was  eaten  up  by  disease;  die  Spaniards 
strengthening  themselves  daily ;  to  open  the  campaign  under 
such  circumstances  would  seem  to  compromise  every  Uiing* 

The  Liberator  President  determined  and  succeeded  in  re- 
inforcing  Gua3raquil  with  troops  from  Colombia,  and  a 
column  from  Peru,  which  had  jcMned  Cieneral  Sucre  from 
Cuenca ;  at  the  same  time  the  division  fi*om  Popayan,  strongly 
reinforced  by  corps  sent  by  the  government,  and  part  of  the 
veteran  troops  from  Santa  Martha,  were  put  in  motion. 

The  enemy,  though  so  strong,  would  not  encounter  either 
of  the  corps,  and  concentrated  his  army  on  the  delving 
rocks  of  Pastes,  and  the  elevated  sierra  <^  Quito,  in  order  to 
secure  the  adherence  of  the  people  in  Pastos  and  Patia ;  and 
under  an  expectation  of  weakening  our  force  by  obliging  us 
to  match  through  an  insalubrious  desert  One  affiur  at 
Riobamba,  two  batdes  at  Bombona  and  Pinchincha,  de- 
molished all  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Spanish  chief.    Led 
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by  the  Liberator  and  General  Sucre,  wherever  our  arms  ap- 
peared  they  triumphed,  and  the  enemy  required  a  capitula- 
tion, delivering  up  his  arms.  The  south  of  the  republic 
thus  liberated,  a  spontaneous  declaration  of  gratitude  was 
followed  by  a  proclamation  of  incorporation. 

This  severe  but  brilliant  campaign  being  closed,  our  neigh* 
hours  of  Peru,  menaced  by  a  Spanish  army,  called  for  our 
aid.  Three  battalions  inarched  for  Peru,  and  were  united 
with  another  already  on  service  there.  A  treaty  was  pro- 
posed, to  place  our  troops  on  the  basis  of  those  of  Peru ;  but 
the  government  recendy  installed  there  hesitated,  and  our 
three  battalions  returned  to  Guayaquil,  where  they  went  into 
good  quarters. 

The  battles  of  Bombona  and  Pinchincha  gave  peace  to 
the  south ;  but  the  capitulations  of  Quito  and  Berruecos 
were  a  short  time  disturbed  by  a  Spanish  chief  in  Pastos, 
who  escaped  from  the  depot  of  prisoners  at  Quito.  After 
three  engagements  they  were  chastised.  An  insurrection  in 
Coro  was  soon  suppressed,  and  an  amnesty  published.  But 
the  troops  who  accomplished  it  were  destined  to  share  in  a 
glorious  achievement  at  Carabobo,  where  the  Spaniards  lost 
their  army  and  their  arrogance. 

The  report  continues  the  history  down  to  its  date,  but  the 
events  in  Venezuela  being  better  known  than  those  west  of 
the  Andes,  they  have  not  the  same  interest. 

The  Report  on  Naval  Afiairs  was  presented  by  the  head 
the  War  Department.  The  Secretary  acknowledges  his  in- 
sufficiency df  knowledge  on  naval  affairs,  not  having  be- 
longed to  the  navy,  and  having  had  no  leisure  to  cultivate  it* 
The  geographical  position  of  Colombia,  the  number  of  its 
excellent  ports,  the  abundance  and  richness  of  its  produc- 
tions, decide  for  a  naval  force.  A  thousand  leagues  of  coast 
open  an  easy  access,  and  could  not  be  covered  by  a  large 
regular  army. 
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The  services  of  a  generous  foreigner,  (commodore  Brion,) 
who,  led  by  the  love  of  liberty,  devoted  his  fortune  and  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  induced  the  government, 
in  1816,  to  create  the  office  of  admiral,  who  exercised  the 
control,  command,  and  administration  of  the  navy ;  but  va- 
rious causes  rendered  it  ultimately  inefficient.  The  Con- 
gress, by  the  law  of  4th  October,  perceived  the  cause,  and, 
in  part,  removed  it.  The  office  of  admiral  was  suppressed. 
Without  the  friendship  of  any  maritime  power,  without  ar- 
senals, gunners,  ship-builders,  or  competent  officers  or  sea- 
men, and  even  without  pecuniary  means  to  build  or  buy 
them,  the  battle  of  Carabobo  had  changed  the  character  of 
the  war,  and  demanded  a  naval  force.  The  effi^rts  made  un- 
der the  law  of  4th  October  produced  what  we  desired.  Our 
fleet  increased,  from  the  five  left  by  the  late  admiral  was 
augmented  to  nineteen,  six  corvettes,  seven  brigs,  and  six 
schooners.  Among  the  former  is  the  Spanish  corvette  Afa- 
ria  Frandsca^  captured  by  a  ship  of  the  republic. 

Our  vessels  of  war  are  commanded  and  manned  chiefly  by 
foreigners.  Under  the  monopoly  of  Spain,  sailors  could  not 
be  formed.  The  law  of  27th  September  admitted  fcxieign 
seamen,  who  came  generously  to  ofier  their  services,  bringing 
with  them  an  important  science,  and  an  example  foe  our 
population.  We  have  a  navy,  we  must  have  arsenals  and 
magazines  to  repair  and  replace  vessels.  Carthageiia  pre- 
sents a  fine  station  for  a  dock-yard,  and  one  of  its  castles  is 
assigned  for  an  arsenal.  The  expenses  for  naval  a&irs  iix 
the  current  year  are  4,770,845  dollars. 

These  reports  combine  the  best  and  most  authentic  state 
of  the  republic  at  the  beginning  of  1823.  But  Colombia, 
like  the  United  States  after  its  revolution,  will  require  a  new 
history  every  four  or  five  years. 
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ftepartore  from  Bogota— Qjain^a—Facttatira-Hdeep  on  the  domestic  ahtf-* 
knarery  ofmuleteen— Rio  Dulce— luiciyil  eccleiiastjcs— escape  a  troublesome 
traveller-^stapendooB  steeps — Goadaa— Colonel  Acostar— enviably  happy  man 
— wf cntfetep  species  of  pheasant— the  Bodega  of  Honda— Honda— la  nafiana^ir 
charapanfr— and  bogas— hints  to  travellen. 

Mr  friend  Mr.  John  Gethen,  of  Philadelpbia,  and  mjr* 
self,  agreed  to  proceed  down  the  Magdalena  together,  and 
at  8  o'clock,  the  27th  April,  1823,  we  left  Bogota.  We 
^ere  attended  by  my  invaluable  guide  Sergeant  Proctor, 
and  a  valet,  from  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  In  dis- 
posing of  my  mules,  the  sergeant  had  reserved  jthe  use  of 
them  to  cioTy  me  and  my  young  fellow-travellers  to  Hondai. 
The  sergeant  had  akeady  escorted  them,  and  now  kindly 
undertook  the  same  good  offices  for  me,  and  would  have  fol- 
lowed me  over  the  world  if  I  were  in  the  mood.  Mr.  0« 
had  not  been  treated  honestly  in  the  mules  furnished ;  as  his 
experience  had  not  prepared  him  for  such  sorry  mules  as 
were  brought,  and  when  we  had  no  alternative.  The  day 
was  however  delicious,  though  it  was  somewhat  tediqus,  as 
my  mules  were  eager  to  push  on  in  their  accustomed  gait. 
But  we  had  not  completed  more  than  one  half  of  the  day's 
march,  when  we  were  compelled  to  halt  at  a  rancho^  and 
transfer  my  baggage  to  one  of  Mr.  G.'s  mules,  and  hire  one 
extra  in  place  of  that  broken  down.  This  was  the  more  to 
be  complained  of,  becairae  the  road  over  which  we  had  so  far 
travelled  was  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Upon  descending  fiom  the  city  to  the  great  road,  towards 
the  Magdalena,  the  country  presented  a  beautiful  verdant 
carpet  The  road  was  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  well- 
vdirected  labour ;  it  could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  fee( 
Avide  for  several  miles,  and  each  side  occupied*  by  long  ranges 
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of  thatched  and  tiled  houses,  the  habitations'of  muleteers  and 
husbandmen :  there  are  spacious  ditches  on  each  sid^  of  this 
road,  and,  after  advancing  something  north  of  west,  a  fine 
pavement  of  about  twenty  feet  broad  occupies  the  midway^t 
with  convenient  foot-paths  on  either  side. 

The  Funza  intersects  this  road,  a  lake  which  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  more  ample,  but  is  now  gradually  be- 
coming  a  swamp,  of  which  the  white  heron  and  the  grey 
heron  betray  the  shallowness,  by  constantly  traversing  the  bed 
of  water  in  all  directions,  and  the  growth  of  rushes  indicate 
the  swamp.  A  small  rivulet^  which  (I  only  suspect)  flows 
from  a  source  further  west,  nearer  to  Facitativa,  proceeds  in  a 
south-east  current,  and  unites  with  the  Funza.  These  waters 
form  streams  so  considerable,  that  five  stone  bridges  of  ex- 
cellent architecture  cross  them  at  different  parts  of  this  road- 
One  of  those  bridges  of  three  arches  is  handsome,  and  all  of 
them  of  the  best  workmanship. 

On  some  of  those  bridges  are  the  wrecks  of  armorial  insig- 
nia, which  were  originally  in  relief,  rather  ancient  in  style.  I 
understood  some  of  them  designated  the  arms  of  some  vice- 
roy, but  those  who  were  asked  usually  told  some  story  of 
viceregal  outrage,  and  evaded  telling  the  name.  The  bridges 
were  however  good,  with  handsome  wing  wallsand  battlements, 
and  reduced  the  distance  perhaps  to  one-third  that  must  be 
travelled  over  were  there  no  bridges.  After  passing  those 
bridges,  that  part  of  the  plain  which  is  crossed  to  visit  Ta- 
quendama  opens  on  ibt  view  south,  and  its  perpetual  vapour 
is  seen  rising  above  its  forest-clad  bills. 

Immediately  after  crossing,  a  village  is  seen  ;  it  is  the  ori^ 
ginal  Bogota;  there  the  Spaniards  first  established  them- 
selves; the  present  city  being  founded  only  after  some 
experience  of  unhealthiness  on  the  borders  of  this  swamp. 
Appearances  indicate  that  this  pool  will  disappear  altogether, 
but  the  village  is  populous,  and  the  cultivation  all  around  is 
ample.    The  green  side  banks  and  the  pastures  on  each  ^e 
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of  this  road  were  mottled  with  mushrooms,  of  tiie  best  edi- 
ble kind,  {agaricus  campestris^)  of  which  we  picked  and 
saved  a  small  basket  for  a  travelling  bon  bouehe. 

The  plain  of  Bogota  is  seen  in  its  greatest  length  from  the 
central  bridge,  and  flocks  and  herds  are  visible  on  the  plain, 
which  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  city*  The  great 
mountain  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  valley  or  plain,  is 
now  found  to  stand  on  its  own  foundations,  insulated  and  se- 
parated all  round  from  any  other ;  it  may  be  forty  miles  long, 
and  the  plain  of  Bogota  fifteen  to  twenty  broad,  and  the  plain 
is  of  the  same  apparent  level  along  both  its  sides  and  extre- 
mities ;  it  is  Ae  mountain  ridge  of  Zipaquira,  celebrated  for 
rocks  of  salt  ^he  plain  which  extends  from  the  west  face 
of  this  ridge  of  Zipaquira  is  very  spacious ;  and  I  have  seen 
in  no  part  of  Colombia  so  many  detached  and  ample  forms, 
such  farm-yards  with  grain  handsomely  stacked,  abundance 
of  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  and  horses.  On  a  spacious  field  on 
the  left  of  the  route,  being  the  gradual  slope  of  the  mountain 
that  is  crossed  to  reach  Facitativa,  I  saw  a  very  fine  flock,  of 
perhaps  sixty,  of  the  brown  species  of  llamasj  which  so  much 
resemble  the  camel ;  there  were  many  young  with  them,  and 
they  retired  from  us  as  we  approached,  with  the  first  gaze,  so 
remarkable  in  deer,  and  a  similar  flight,  turning  round  to 
gaze  and  fly  again. 

These  animals  have  been  denommated  capra  puda^ 
or  wild  goat.  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  repugnance  to  this 
forced  analogy ;  they  have  nothing  that  resembles  the  goat  in 
its  main  characteristics  of  feet  and  horns.  These  brown  Ua- 
mas  do  not  materially  differ  in  stature  or  figure  from  the 
white  llamas,  of  which  we  saw  a  beautiful  pair  domesticated 
at  Sativa.  These  were  the  property  of  an  opulent  planter, 
whose  hacienda  was  pointed  out  to  us,  but  too  much  con- 
cealed to  show  more  than  a  glimpse  among  its  flourishhig 
forests. 

In  the  west  and  north-west,  two  mountains  appear  of  re- 
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fiiarkable  appearance ;  tbey  are  called  £1  Meaa  and  £t  Mesa 
Grande-— the  Table  and  the  Greater  Table,  their  names  in« 
dicating  the  long  transverse  level  line  of  their  summits ;  sucb 
as  an  Egyptian  pyramid  would  appear  if  a  third  of  its  som-^ 
mit  was  cut  horizontally  off;  their  sides  not  so  much  in- 
clined as  the  p3rramid,  and  their  upper  line  loftier  than  the 
summits  of  the  rounded  mountains  aU  round.  Looking  firom 
the  same  point  to  the  south-west,  the  hoary  Quindiu  presents 
its  lofty  frustum  of  a  cone,  its  flat  level  summit,  and  its  cap 
of  eternal  snow,  showing  its  rotundity,  finely  contrasted  by 
the  darkness  of  its  steep  sides  below  the  limit  of  c<M)gelationy 
but  so  lofty  and  so  sublime,  that  the  three  great  chains  of  the 
Andes  appear  diminished  into  huts  at  its  feet.  Quindia  is 
in  the  central  chain,  and  both  the  kindred  ridges  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  prospect,  drawn  into  apparent  neighbouihood, 
though  immensely  separated.  It  was  five  o^clock  when  we 
crossed  the  Nocaymac  and  reached  Facitativa. 

The  alcalde  provided  a  house,  but  we  could  not  hang  up 
our  hammocks.  In  almost  every  house  there  is  a  sort  of 
table  upon  which  the  lares  are  usually  placed,  under  a  vei!, 
which  is  only  removed  when  prayer  is  to  be  performed. 
This  table,  a  rough  bench,  or  the  floor,  were  to  be  our 
sleeping  places,  so  we  prevailed  upon  the  Seiiora  whose 
house  we  occupied,  to  remove  the  holy  apparatus,  which  she 
did  with  a  good  grace,  and  informing  me,  to  my  surprise, 
that  my  daughter  had  slept  on  the  same  mna  a  month  be- 
fore ;  but  this  surprise  was  removed  by  the  sergeant,  whose 
sympathy  of  volubility  and  organ  of  communicativeness 
made  him  a  great  gossip,  and  favourite  of  the  Senoras  oit 
every  route  he  travelled-rwe  had  good  chocolate  of  our 
own  provision,  and  our  cook,  George,  was  a  practical  hand, 
so  that  in  the  way  of  food  we  had  French  cookery,  and  no 
manteca  nor  garlic^  till  we  reached  Cartagena,  Provi»on 
being  to  be  had,  and  fine  fruit  the  whole  line  of  the  Magda- 
lena ;  only  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  with  a  suffix 
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cient  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  a  faithful  servant  who 
^oes,  (which  b  a  difficulty !)  and  not  to  be  too  eager  to 
fAy  high  pricesi  which  will  only  induce  demands  still  high- 
er, nor  to  appear  diffident  or  devcMd  of  confidence.  A  &ir, 
firm,  and  civil  deportment,  b  the  most  comfortable  to  a  man 
in  eveiy  situation ;  but  without  firmne^  nothing  is  to  be  done 
well  with  the  classes  concerned  in  the  affw^  of  travellers,  in 
South  Avaaicsh-^aicaldeSf  muleteers f  ptUpureiaa^  posaderos^ 
and  bogM'—ihert  are  large  exceptions  as  to  alcaldes,  and 
some  as  to  muleteers,  but  with  thb  exception  they  are  as 
great  cheats  as  the  horse-jockeys  and  vermin  of  the  same 
kind  m  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  thb  is  speaking  too 
well  of  them* 

On  the  28th  we  could  not  obtain  mules  at  four  o'clock,, 
as  we  proposed ;  at  eight  o'clock  we  set  off,  but  the  mvle^ 
upon  which  my  fdlow  traveller  rode  was  scarcely  able  to* 
move  at  the  end  of  four  miles;  die  only  expedient  was 
to  send  back  and  hire  another  mule,  and  divkle  the  bag-^ 
gage  o[  one  mule  between  two ;  which  was  doubling  the 
expense,  as  there  being  no  remedy  against  exaction,  and  the^ 
mule  owner  being  paid  in  advance,  the  choice  of  difficulties 
lay  between  stopping  and  going  to  law  with  the  muleteer,. 
before  the  alcalde,  who,  perhaps,  was  himself  the  owner  of  the 
hired  mules,  or  had  a  share  in  the  pilbge  which  he  was  to 
decide  upon-— or  hiring  an  additional  mule ;  the  latter  was 
by  five  hundred  per  cent,  the  cheapest,  and  it  was  done. 

The*  rain  which,  though  not  very  heavy,  was  very  effec* 
tive  on  the  black  mould  which  covered  the  route  we  had  to 
pass,  over  the  steep  and  winding  mountains  leading  through 
Bei^ara,  Numayna,  and  Maves,  to  Viileta.  The  rains  had 
been  more  heavy  in  the  region  above  us^  to  the  west,  and  as 
the  Jiio  Dulce  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sergeant,  likely 
to  be  too  much  swelled  to  be  passable,  and  no  accommoda- 
tions likely  to  be  had  on  the  right  side  of  that  river  where 
it  was  usually  forded,  we  took  the  route  to  the  south-west, 
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leading  towards  the  ridge  separating  thb  valley  from  the 
Magdalena :  this  route  was  a  slough,  amidst  exuberant,  wild 
vegetation ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  good  covened  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Dulce,  which  sheltered  us  for  a  time  from 
the  rain,  and  prepared  us  for  a  most  fatiguing  grope  of  diree 
miles,  within  sight  of  the  river,  till  within  half  a  mile  of  Vil- 
leta,  which  we  entered  at  six  o'clock.  No  alcalde  was  to 
be  found ;  and,  as  usual,  like  many  people  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, we  had  recourse  to  the  church — but  Fra.  Jose  Torru 
bio  Garcia^  who  presented  himself  in  the  externals  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  had  not  the  same  feelings  as  the 
.worthy  Franciscan,  of  the  name  of  Garcia,  whom  we  had 
known  at  Pipa  and  Tunja.  Bat  here  was  a  master- spirit^ 
in  a  purple  jerkin,  with  gold  filagre  and  chain  buttons,  whose 
tonsure  was  concealed  by  a  purple  velvet  cap,  concerning 
whom  I  was  almost  induced  to  exclaim,  with  Scrub,  *'  he 
looks  like  a  Jesuit." — Garcia  in  pontificals  was  certainly 
not  more  than  twenty  •three,  and  his  complacency  of  expres« 
sion,  when  I  addressed  him«  was  pleasing,  but  the  gentle, 
man,  in  the  purple-coloured  wig,  passed  like  a  cloud  over 
his  face,  and  the  youth  bowed  deferentially  to  his  purple 
cap—- foreclosing  our  solicitation ;  though  it  was  raining 
drops  as  round  jas  grapes.  **  Any  port  in  a  storm" — we 
saw  an  open  shed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and 
without  thanking  Fra.  Jose  Torribio  Garcia^  or  bis  purple 
prolocutor,  we  took  cover ;  and  the  neighbours,  more  hos- 
pitable than  the  priest,  opened  for  us  a  sufficiently  spacious 
house,  where  we  hung  up  our  hammocks,  and  went  through 
the  usual  process  of  banishing  discomfort :  but  though,  ia 
the  way  of  cookery,  our  complaints  were  averted  by  the 
economic  pride  of  our  cook  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  we  had 
something  else  to  annoy  us,  besides  insects,  of  which  we 
had  heard  Villeta  was  proverbially  noisome ;  but,  excepting 
the  unchristian  priests,  we  found  nothing  animated  in  Vil- 
kta  that  was  troublesome,  but  a  sort  of  prodigy,  an  ill-na« 
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tured  Frenchman.  This  person  inhabited  the  posada  in 
Bogota,  where  I  staid,  for  about  a  fortnight ;  but  his  man« 
ners  prevented  any  conversation  beyond  monosyllables, 
while  ive  ate  our  eggs  or  sipped  our  chocolate  at  the  posa- 
da.  He  made  repeated  overtures  to  accompany  us  on  the 
route  to  Honda  and  Cartagena,  which  we  declined  uniform- 
ly, on  the  plea  of  business  on  the  route ;  and,  when  we  left 
the  posadoj  had  instructed  the  posadero  to  conceal  our  de- 
parture, as  we  did  not  wish  to '  be  annoyed  by  this  eternal 
babbler,  and  bis  companion  of  the  same  cast  of  phiz,  but 
less  flippant  tongue.  I  had  unavoidably  overheard  a  con- 
versation between  him  and  his  comrade,  of  a  piratical  cast^ 
and  avoided  him.  Biit  here  he  had  overtaken  us — for, 
when  he  found  we  had  set  out  a  day  before,  he  nevertheless 
determined  to  keep  us  company:  fortunately,  though. the 
people  would  have  given  us  the  house  if  it  were  a  palace, 
their  good  will  in  providing  a  chamber  large  enough  for  us, 
but  not  for  more  than  us,  obliged  this  unpleasant  traveller 
to  seek  another  place,  which  the  civility  of  the  people  provi- 
ded, but  with  whom  he  quarrelled  before  nine  at  night,  and 
was  in  consequence  taken  care  of  by  the  alcalde.  We  heard 
the  noise,  and  the  alcalde  applied  to  us  upon  some  represen- 
tation of  this  ruffian-looking  fellow,  that  we  were  his  particu* 
lar  friends— but  our  merely  declaring  our  total  unacquaint- 
ance  answered  the  purpose  we  wished,  without  the  least  idea 
of  doing  more  than  save  ourselves  from  the  imputation  of 
such  an  acquaintance ;  and  the  alcalde  requested  me  to  deli- 
ver a  letter  to  Colonel  Acosta^  at  Guaduas,  for  advice  how 
to  act,  as  I  afterwards  understood  to  be  the  object  of  the 
letter. 

We  had  determined  to  be  off  early,  and  a  thick  mist  fa- 
voured our  movements ;  we  were  ascending  the  steep  sides 
of  £1  Sargente  by  half  past  five  o'clock,  and  on  the  very 
summit  I  experienced  the  only  actual  involuntary  fall  of  the 
whole  journey ;  it  was  in  a  deep  mire,  in  which  my  excellent 
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mule  sunk  to  the  shoulder ;  and  in  truth  my  first  apprehen- 
sion  was  for  the  poor  faithful  animal,  which  had  carried  me 
so  many  hundred  miles  not  only  with  securiQr  and  ease,  but 
without  a  moment's  dissatisfaction.  We  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating the  mule  without  injury,  and  descended  through 
indescribable  ravines. 

Some  idea  of  the  steepness  of  this  descent  may  be  con« 
ceived  from  a  comparison  of  the  facts.    Under  the  vioeroy- 
alty,  a  measurement  had  been  made  of  a  great  part  of  the 
route  from  Honda  to  Bogota :  the  height  of  Bogota  above 
the  sea,  was  1365  toises,  equal  to  8190  feet  of  Castile;  the 
descent  to  ViUeta,  only  two  days'  journey  by  the  road,  not 
tnore  than  sixty  miles ;  that  village  was  only  556  toises,  equal 
to  3936  feet,  or  a  descent  of  4154  feet  in  sixty  miles.     We 
reached  Guadas  at  half  past  four,  and  addressed  ourselveSi 
.as  all  travellers  do  who  pass  through  that  town,  to  the  vene* 
rated  Colonel  Acosta^  who  is  at  once  the  military  conunan* 
•dant,  the  civil  magistrate,  the  owner  of  the  land  <m  which  the 
town  stands,  and  that  adjacent,  and  who  is,  by  all  within  his 
jurisdiction,  considered  as  a  father,  benefactor,  protector,  and 
friend.    We  had  the  acquaintance  of  his  family,  who  were 
our  neighbours  and  intimates  in  the  Plaza  St.  Francisco  at 
Bogota,  and  his  brothers  and  si^er  had  written  to  him. 
Though  it  was  not  less  agreeable,  our  treatment  would  have 
been  good,  as  all  strangers  of  good  deportment  find  in  him 
^n  active  and  a  generous  friend.     We  had  an  apartment  as* 
.signed  to  us,  water,  napkins,  and  soap,  to  wash,  and  fine 
orgeat,  oranges,  melons,  bananas,  and  guavas  laid  befcxe  us 
for  a  refresco  ;  and  while  we  were  engaged  in  the  chat  of  the 
day,  dinner  was  announced,  though  our  refresco  was  to  me 
the  best  of  desirable  dinners.    We,  however,  did  honour  to 
our  host,  and  to  his  good  wine,  and  the  more  we  knew  the 
more  we  esteemed  the  man.    Taking  it  that  he  is  himself 
content  to  be  retired  from  the  bustle  and  the  books,  the  am- 
j^ition  and  the  vanity^  which  makes  so  much  of  die  world's 
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business,  no  man  can  be  more  happy  in  the  capacity  to  live, 
and  the  gratification  of  dispensing  blessings  to  the  neighbour* 
hood  over  which  he  pre^des ;  he  is  as  a  providence  to  the  - 
stranger,  whose  entertainment  in  Guaduas  is  as  free  of  chai^ 
as  the  sun's  benignant  beams. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  tranquil  satisfaction  and  the 

absence  of  every  line  of  care  from  this  good  man's  visage. 

There  were  several  animals  rambling  about  his  halls  and  his 

patio,  usually  wild,  but  here  sporting  in  heedless  confidence. 

At  dinner  a  pair  of  birds,  of  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  fluttered 

round  the  room,  and  one  perched  on  his  chair,  and  ate  rice 

Srom  his  hand :  I  took  a  sketch  of  the  bird  as  it  sat  on  his 

shoulder :  its  name  was  acratscha;  the  body  pheasant-shaped, 

but  with  longer  limbs  and  neck,  colour  chocolate  throughout, 

beak  parrot-shaped,  but  less  curved ;  a  sparkling  eye,  with  a 

brilliant  golden  circle  around  the  iris,  and  a  red  fleshy  mem* 

brane  under  the  throat,  pendant,  of  a  substance  like  a  cock's 

gills ;  crest  round  and  tufted.    Its  walk  was  stately,  as  that  of 

a  game  cock,  the  breast  full  and  the  neck  long  but  tapering, 

smallest  behind  the  crest  and  gills,  and  gradually  swelling  to 

the  shoulder  or  the  pinion.     We  bad  fine  cofiee  and  cho* 

colate  served  round  in  the  evening,  and  numerous  visitors, 

with  whom  the  tii&e  did  not  admit  of  much  conversation, 

or  more  than  passing  acquaintance.     We  remained  till  nine 

«)'clock  on  the  30th,  Wednesday,  before  we  could  separate 

frpm  our  hospitable  friend.     We  had  concluded  at  Villeta 

that  nothing  could  be  so  bad  for  the  traveller,  as  the  road 

descending  to  and  approaching  that  place :  the  road  thence  to 

6f/ae{2/a«  proved  we  were  mistaken;  it  was  tremendous— down 

— down-— 4own !  rocks,  ravines,  precipices,  steeps,  swamps, 

thus  again  and  again ;  free-stone  ascents,  which  appeared  to 

imbibe  the  moisture  of  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  crumble  at 

the  touch ;  hills  under- worn  at  the  foot,  tilted  into  the  ravine, 

and  steep  gulleys  washed  by  the  mountain  floods,  leaving 

the  large  rocks  naked  and  tottering,  over  which,  and  over 
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which  only,  lay  the  track  for  man  and  beast  There  was  the 
trial  for  breast-bands,  girths,  and  cruppers,  and  there  h  was 
that  the  neck  called  for  discretion,  and  the  mule  for  commise- 
ration ;  yet  the  loaded  mule  got  over  it  better  than  the  man ; 
unless,  indeed,  those  flying  mercuries^  the  carreost  who,  with 
a  light  pole  of  ten  feet  in  hand,  a  bandage  of  muslin  round 
their  loins,  and  a  straw  hat,  with  a  belt  over  the  right  Moul- 
der, and  a  sort  of  sabretache  on  the  left,  spring  from  rock  to 
rock  like  kangaroos. 

It  was  cloudy,  but  there  was  no  rain  when  we  lefit  Gua- 
duas ;  crossed  over  a  broken  level,  through  which  some  rivu- 
lets wound  their  way,  and  on  the  uncultured  plains  found 
groves  of  the  finest  guavas^  equal  to  the  best  of  Bengal ;  both 
red  and  white,  and  in  perfect  ripeness,  of  which  being  no 
one's  property  we  laid  in  some  store,  which  were  not  ex- 
hausted for  some  days  after  our  arrival  at  Honda. 

This  day's  journey,  bad  as  the  preceding  had  been,  was 
stiU  worse.  We  re-ascended  some  miles  of  the  upland,  where, 
after  passing  the  mountain  range  of  free*  stone,  a  more  com- 
pact grey  granite,  resembling,  but  darker,  than  blue  lime- 
stone, made  a  pleasant  footway  over  the  brink  of  frightful 
precipices.  We  were  so  much  fatigued  on  this  day's  jour- 
ney as  to  rest  four  several  times  before  wt>  reached  the  Bodega 
on  the  margin  of  the  Magdalena,  which  we  gained  about 
half  a  mile  higher,  but  in  sight  of  Honda,  which  is  on  tha 
left  side,  and  below  its  confluence  with  the  river  Guali. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  mountains,  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  way,  the  Magdalena  was  visible  like  a  small  yellow  rib- 
bon, or  string  of  vermicelli,  winding  its  way  between  the 
verdant  slopes ;  on  either  side,  vast  plains  and  variegated 
rolling  hills,  verdant  and  varied  by  picturescjue  and  detached 
groups  of  forest.  The  height  forbid  every  idea  of  discerning 
any  thing  living  below ;  it  was  the  awful  stillness  and  solitude 
of  a  world  recently  born,  and  come  to  maturity,  without 
beings  to  inhabit  it,  but  prepared  and  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
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ceive  millions,  and  repay  the  lightest  labour  with  hundred 
fold  crops  of  the  richest  products  of  nature.  As  we  approach- 
ed Honda,  the  descent  from  Villeta  to  that  place  is  426 
toisesy  equal  to  2556  feet  of  Castile:  here  the  Magdalena  ap- 
peared in  its  grandeur.  The  rains  in  the  Upper  Andes,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca,  commence  early 
in  April,  and  the  river  rises  to  a  great  height  after  the  floods 
have  accumulated  and  poured  into  the  valleys;  the  river  was 
now  coloured  with  the  yellow  soil  through  which  it  had  pass- 
ed, and  its  surface  was  covered  with  vast  accumulating  rafts 
of  drifting  timber,  which  encountered  and  united,  and  swept 
before  them  headlands  and  rocks  in  their  course,  and  often 
changed  the  direction  of  its  own  current,  by  the  ruin  which 
it  had  brought  down. 

We  reached  the  BcMlega  at  half  past  five ;  there  was  no 
internal  accommodation  at  the  ferry  house ;  there  were  neither 
fruit  nor  drinkables ;  we  had  the  last  of  our  Bogota  bread 
still  in  good  condition.  We  procured  milk,  however,  and 
some  palm  cocoa-nuts,  of  which  I  had  been  many  years  accus- 
tomed to  make  a  beverage ;  and  finding  a  sort  of  caravan- 
serai, or  spacious  thatched  shed  of  about  thirty  yards  long  by 
twelve  wide,  provided  for  storing  goods  brought  hither,  we 
took  possession  of  an  angle  of  this  place,  and  dismissing  our 
hired  mules,  we  went  to  rest  in  our  hammocks  with  all  the 
delicious  pleasure  for  which  previous  privations  and  fatigue 
prepare  the  traveller. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  people  feel  on  such  occasions, 
but  there  were  some  feelings  associated  with  the  parting  from 
those  poor  abused,  but  inappreciable  animals,  the  mules,  that 
had  conveyed  us  so  faithfully  more  than  1500  miles — be- 
sides ministering  to  our  accommodation  during  our  residence 
at  Bogota,  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  felt  pain  at  parting 
with  the  poor  animals,  apprehensive  that,  severe  as  their  tra- 
vail was  with  us,  they  might  find  less  considerate  owners. 

April  31st,  crossed  the  Magdalena  with  our  baggage, 
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under  charge  of  the  sergeant  and  our  cook  Geof^,  who  was 
here  joined  by  an  additional  baggage^  whom  he  represented 
as  his  wifey  a  native  of  Mompox,  whither  she  was  proceed- 
ing.  The  expense  of  this  part  of  the  baggage  was  nothings 
but  in  the  kii^  of  transport  which  alone  can  be  had  on  the 
Magdalena,  an  additional  person  in  the  space  to  be  occupied 
on  the  passage  is  a  serious  afiair.  However  we  were  to  part 
with  our  invaluable  and  indefatigable  sergeant  at  Honda, 
and  the  loss  of  a  servant  like  George  then  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. Vincent  had  accompanied  my  family  to  Carthagena* 
and  I  had  to  compound  the  good  which  was  to  be  rendered 
by  George,  for  the  inconvenience  of  his  wife :  and  so  we 
made  up  the  account. 

We  had  some  letters  from  Bogota  to  gentlemen  at  Honda, 
which  were  not  indeed  necessary,  as  the  alcalde,  who  knew 
something  of  us,  provided  us  a  house,  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  was  at  our  disposal ;  it  was,  in  its  days  of  proq)erity,  a 
sumptuous  d3ode,  and  had  stood  unmoved  during  the  earth- 
quake, which  here,  as  in  Caracas,  destroyed  no  stone  build- 
ing, but  those  only  that  were  wholly  or  pardy  composed 
of  j^'to,  or  adhesive  earth.  The  lower  floor  was  ocujHcd  by 
some  remnants  of  opulent  families ;  and  one  side  of  the  patio 
was  fallen  in  from  the  decay  of  the  timbers  exposed  to  the 
weather.  A  spacious  saloon  was  entered  from  the  usual 
broad  stairs  of  two  flights ;  and  the  whole  front  of  the  house 
had  an  ample  gallery,  which  overlooked  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  the  noble  current  of  the  Magdakna 
that  washed  their  outermost  walls.  The  river  had  but  par- 
tially risen  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  the  Bodega ;  that  night  it 
perceptibly  rose  above  six  feet  in  its  spacious  stream  more 
than  a  mile  wide  on  the  rapid  in  front  of  our  reddence. 

Below  the  city  and  in  sight  another  narrow  rapid  descends 
over  a  mass  of  large  round  stones ;  and  above  the  town,  the 
river  Qualij  (pronounced  Walli)  a  handsome  stream  of  half 
a  mile  broad,  descends  at  right  angles  into  the  Magdalena. 
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It  is  in  the  cove,  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
that  the  landing  from  the  Bodega  takes  place — and,  from  the 
quality  of  the  fisrry  boat,  a  precarious  passage. 

There  were  two  chambers  at  the  extreme  of  the  great  sa-> 
loon,  which  we  occupied,  and  a  spare  room  on  the  lobby 
received  our  baggage  living  and  inanimate. 

We  rested  on  the  first  of  May,  and  on  the  second  I  present* 
ed  my  passport  in  ordinary  to  tlie  assessor  or  deputy  of  the 
governor,  or  Juex  poUtico^  this  being  a  civU  administraticm, 
though  I  found  it  rather  uncivil ;  for,  notwithstanding  my 
daily  applications,  through  the  sergeant,  and,  after  his  depar* 
ture,  through  my  servant,  I  could  obtain  neither  a  boat,  an 
answer,  uxx  my  passport,  which  I  imprudendy  left  in  his 
hands ;  I  at  length  sent  my  passport  from  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  demanding  a  compliance  with  its  orders ;  my  ordi- 
nary passport  was  returned,  and  that  of  the  government  kept, 
promising,  as  had  been  promised  every  day  preceding,  that 
it  would  be  attended  iohla  mafiana  .--—in  the  books,  mafiana 
means  to*  morrow,  or  the  next  day ;  but  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  some  persons  in  office,  it  may  be  to-morrow  week, 
or  to-morrow  month,  or  twelvemonth— or  never,  just  as  it 
is  the  whim ;  or,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  the  wantonness  of  the 
public  agent ;  and  among  those  evils  entailed  by  the  pre* 
existing  institutions,  the  usages  of  which  remain,  at  once 
from  the  unsetded  state  consequent  on  the  revolution,  and 
the  utter  impracdcabili^  of  at  once  reducing  all  the  branches 
of  government  to  a  consistent  and  regular  efficiency. 

All  the  institutions  under  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  Europe 
and  in  America  were  venal ;  every  filing  was  purchaseable, 
and  right  itself  could  nof  be  obtained  without  paying  for  it. 
In  the  lower  and  remote  branches  of  the  administration,  it 
continues  in  a  very  great  measure  so  still.  The  government 
has  laboured  to  reform  and  regenerate  every  thing  in  accor- 
dance with  its  liberal  principles ;  the  main  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess were,  first,  the  interests  of  individuals  in  every  district 
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were  to  be  reconciled,  by  appointments  to  public  trusts ;  then 
the  resources  of  the  government  were  so  limited,  that  com- 
pensation could  rarely  be  paid ;  and  it  was  connived  at  to 
compensate  service  by  fees  or  perquisites ;  wtuch,  whenever 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular  salary,  will 
always  become  a  pretext  for  exaction,  or,  more  properly, 
robbery— the  worst  species  of  robber}^  committed  under  the 
show  of  institution.  Habits,  long  educated  habits,  divest 
fraud  of  some  portion  of  its  immorality,  inasmuch  as  its  per- 
mission or  sufferance,  or  sanction  by  authority,  divests  it  of 
the  first  principle  of  criminality,  that  is,  intention. 

At  points  ^uch  as  the  entrepot  for  the  whole  interior  be- 
tween Quito  and  Bogota  and  Honda,  the  demand  for  trans- 
port is  unceasing ;  the  necessities  oi  the  case  call  upon  the 
government  to  provide  by  the  same  means  that  transport  by 
mules  which  is  provided  every  where  else.  Champans  and 
bog€is  are  the  sole  means  of  navigation  on  the  Magdalena, 
and  there  is  a  rate  not  always  arbitrary  but  by  custom,  which, 
like  the  tonnage  of  ships  in  naval  ports,  fluctuates  widi  de- 
mand. The  government  has  always  the  preference,  but  it  is 
often  a  distributive  preference.  If  public  danger  requires  all 
the  transport,  it  must  go.  If  only  a  partial  space  be  required, 
the  owner  of  the  champan  or  boga  takes  in  his  cargo  at  the 
price  he  chooses  to  fix,  and  for  whole  cargoes ;  and  they  are 
not  deficient  on  the  Magdalena  of  that  art  by  which  prices 
are  enhanced  through  reports  of  dangers  and  hazards,  which, 
though  the  exaction  of  price  can  neither  aggravate  nor  alle- 
viate, still  operates' without  the  forms  of  a  charter,  to  produce 
all  the  benefits  of  a  policy  of  insurance  without  a  premium. 

The  owner  of  a  champan  has  an  interest  in  standing  well, 
or  having  a  perfect  understanding,  or  a  joint  interest  with  a 
Juez  pqfiticOi  or  the  alcalde.  If  a  government  order  comes 
for  transport,  and  the  oflBicer  obeys  the  order,  he  will  not  pay 
more  than  the  government  rate,  and  the  owner  cannot  benefit 
by  exacting  fi*om  the  necessities  of  the  traveller  a  heavier 
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sum.  If  the  officer  grants  what  the  government  bids  him 
absolutely  grant,  he  gets  nothing  moire ;  but  if  he  disregards  ot 
evades  the  order,  and  postpones  from  day  to  day  the  promise, 
be  makes  every  day  the  exigencies  and  the  impatience  of  the 
traveller,  shut  up  in  such  a  comfordess  place  as  Honda,  and 
eager  to  prosecute  his  journey,  motives  for  submitting  to  the 
exacdons,  and  thus  pays  tribute  to  the  public  officer  for  his 
perfidy,  and  enables  him  to  share  with  the  owner  of  the  cham- 
pan  in  one  half  of  his  exaction. 

The  champan,  derives  its  name  from  a  very  lai^  tree 
of  South  America,  named  Champacada.  They  are  built 
in  all  the  great  inland  rivers  in  much  the  same  rude  manner; 
of  massive  timbers,  principally  of  this  species  of  cedar,  the 
grain  of  ti^hich  resembles  the  teak  of  India,  is  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  being  worked  by  a  sharp  tool,  as  the  teak  or  the 
mahogany ;  and,  like  them,  resists  the  decomposition  or  rot 
by  water,  and  the  attack  of  the  worm,  so  as  to  endure  time 
out  of  human  recollection,  when  not  destroyed  by  violence 
of  any  kind.  They  are  built  from  50  to  150  feet  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  twenty-six  feet  broad,  both  ends  sharply 
curving  to  a  Umber  head.  The  main  timber  of  the  bottom, 
which  is  always  flat,  is  proportionably  thick,  and  is  usually  one 
tree,  from  stem  to  stem ;  when  the  champan  is  not  very  large, 
the  whole  often  consists  of  only  three  trees,  or  the  sides  form- 
ed of  one  tree,  attached  by  futtocks  athwart  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  bows  and  beam  timbers,  according  to  size, 
but  the  whole  vessel  is  so  solid  and  so  buoyant,  that  it  floats 
without  any  warping,  like  one  solid  mass  of  timber ;  inideed 
the  sides  are  seldom  less  than  eight  inches  thick,  and  the 
champan  usually  floats  with  four  or  five  feet  above  water  un- 
laden, and  seldom  draws  more  than  three  or  four  feet  with  the 
heaviest  loads. 

The  lesser  vessels,  which  are  only  log  canoes  of  a  lai^  size, 
scooped  out  and  fashioned  by  rude  labour,  are  composed  of 
a  single  tree,  firom  fifty  to  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length. 
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The  cargoes  of  merchandbse  are  stowed  in  the  centre  of 
all  the  boats ;  lined  with  mats,  and  covered ;  if  there  be 
separate  cargoes,  coarser  mats  or  partitions  separate  them ; 
or  if  the  commodities  are  cacao,  coflfee,  cotton,  tobacco, 
maize,  hides,  &c.  they  are  separated*  The  habitable  places  for 
passengers  are  either  behind  or  before  the  cai^oes,  or  in  ship 
phrase  ^*  fore  and  aft"  The  bow  and  stem  are  open,  and 
the  rest  of  the  champan  or  boga  is  covered  with  a  roof  form- 
ed by  stout  saplins  or  wattles  affixed  within,  on  each  side  g^n- 
wall  and  brought  over  so  as  to  form  an  arch  ;  these  saplins 
are  necessarily  stout,  because  it  is  upon  their  upper  sur&ce 
the  bogasj  or  water  men^  stand  when  poling  the  vessel 
against  the  stream ;  when  descending  it  is  their  place  of  rest 
and  repose,  without  hand<cail  or  rope  to  guard  them  from  fal« 
ling  over.  The  &og^a,  canoe^  or  pvrugua^  all  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  boga  signifies  the  boat  as  well  as  the  boatman* 

Cbampans  are  manned  according  to  their  size ;  and  some 
will  carry  down  a  hundred  and  fiify  loads  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each,  for  which  the  freight  to  Mompox  on* 
ly  is  usually  four  dollars  do^vn,  but  has  been  enhanced,  to 
eight  dollars ;  the  same  weight  up  from  eight  to  eleven,  and 
from  thence  to  fourteen  dollars,  was  demanded  when  we 
were  at  Mompox ;  owing  to  a  report,  which  was  impossible 
in  itself,  that  Morales  was  at  that  time  at  the  cienega  of  Santa 
Marta,  on  his  way  up  the  Magdalena.  The  owners  of  cham- 
pans  knew  very  well  that  this  report  was  fal^e,  and  probably 
made  it  for  the  purpose— -it  encreased  their  freight  twenty- 
five  percent. 

There  is  an  artifice  often  played  o£f  on  strangers ;  after 
agreeing  for  the  boat  with  the  oivner,  and  paying  in  advance, 
a  new  agreement  is  required  for  the  Ix^s  or  watermen — 
at  so  much  per  day — ^and  then  another  b  required  for  their 
subsistence,  and  as  the  passage  up  the  Magdalena,  firom  Ba- 
ranquilla,  or  from  the  Cienega  of  St  Maita,  takes  not  less 
than  two  months ;  and  from  the  knavery  oCUie  patrons  and 
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the  desertion,  frauds,  and  vices  of  the  bogas,  through  the. 
want  of  police  on  the  rivers,  Honda  is  often  not  gained  be- 
fore ten  or  twelve  weeks.  The  expense,  the  irksonieness  of 
life,  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  cannot  subsbt  on  covse 
viands,  and  many  of  the  vexaticms  that  arise  among  a  peofde 
so  hardy,  rude,  and  uncontrollable,  should  be  prepared  against 
with  a  resignation  to  suflfer  what  is  not  avoidable,  but  with  a 
firmness  and  equanimity  always  to  resist  what  is  improper  or 
insolent  in  the.  Patron  or  his  bogas  ;  and  never  to  be  without 
the  evidence  of  preparedness,  in  the  hand  or  belt,  to  repd  or 
to  punish  any  threatened  outrage  or  wrong.  The  visible 
preparedness  is  alwajrs  a  salutary  rule-— he  who  travels 
with  a  good  sword,  and  a  pair  of  double  barrelled  pistols^ 
which  he  takes  care  to  discharge  and  reload  occasionally, 
may  pass  up  the  Magdalena  without  having  any  evidence  to 
suspect  that  the  bogas  are  not  as  amiable  as  the  Hmdoo  dan* 
dies ;  whom  in  fact,  in  their  amphibiousness,  their  gaiety, 
and  proneness  to  singing  and  rowing  by  a  cadence,  they  very, 
much  resemble*. 

Floating  in  a  boga  of  sixty  feet  down  the  Magdalena,  the 
/  Patron  and  his  crew  singing  and  responding,  and  the  whited 
tints  of  the  foliage  in  clustered  groups,  with  the  gleam  of  the 
moonbeam  playing  on  the  water,  gave  me  for  a  few  moments 
a  kind  of  persuasibn  that  carried  me  back  thirty  years,  and 
placed  me  in  a  budjerow^  floating  down  the  not  more 
beautiful  or  splendid  Ganges.  The  passage  down  from 
Honda  to  the  debouch  of  the  Magdalena,  in  large  cham- 
pans,  is  twenty  days ;  it  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
tialf  the  time.  It  is  an  error  ot  M.  MoUien,  and  others,  that 
the  bogas  of  the  Magdalena  are  of  African  race ;  there  are  no 
doubt  some  few  of  them.  The  people  who  occupy  the  sides 
of  great  rivers  and  sea  coasts,  in  every  country,  are  of  darker 
complexion  than  those  further  inland.  This  is  true  to  my 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Colombian  coast  and  rivers,  but 
it  is  also  true  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  the 
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whole  coast  from  thence  by  the  outlets  of  the  Ganges,  to 
Chittigongy  Aracan^  Assam,  Pegu,  and  Malacca;  on  all 
these  coasts,  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  near  the  sea 
coasi,  is  much  darker  than  the  same  race  of  people  thirty 
miles  inland,  and  much  more  fair  as  they  depart  from  the 
lines  of  rivers  and  the  sea.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Lascars  who 
pass  from  India,  by  their  colour  lead  to  the  notion  that  the 
Asiatics  of  India,  the  Burman  empire,  and  the  Malays,  are  all 
black.  The  boatmen  or  bogas  of  the  Magdalena  are  darker 
in  colour  -than  those  who  live  twenty  miles  from  the  Magda- 
lena. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  unmixed  native  race ; 
but  there  are  some  few  mixtures  among  them.  I  met  and  con- 
versed with  some ;  and  the  patron  of  the  boat  which  carried 
us  frdm  Mompox  to  Barancas,  who  was  himself  what  in  the 
United  States  is  called  a  half  breed,  or  descendant  from  an 
Indian  and  Spanish  stock,  said  there  were  few  of  the  woolly, 
headed  race  on  the  river,  but  he  pointed  to  one  who  was 
in  the  boga,  and  whose  history  I  had  from  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  night — whi6h  I  shall  subsequently  notice. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

Rapids  of  Magdalenai^Genenl  CordovBr— the  paisport— the  erobarctdeio,  Scc-^ 
Bio  Perico— 4}aarico— tto  Neg^ro— point  for  a  road  to  Bogota— Baenai^sta^- 
Bio  Claro— Laguna  de  Palaguaa — Bl  Hgre — ^Nare — Gamipata^-Moltaaputaa 
—San  Pablo— Badillaa— splendidly  rich  and  wide-spread  countiy— traditions  of 
river  revolutions— union  of  the  Cauca— Ocaiia — Morale*— high  flood— >Re- 
gidor— TenuJameque  another  Balbeo— Bio  Caesar — Penon  and  Banco— 
Mompox — a  very  important  commercial  position — hospitality— prosperity — 
industry — Seiior  Villele^— Senor  Guerra— recent  European  publications — 
leave  Mompox  in  a  boga — gold  trade — reserve  on  the  extent  of  it. 

The  rapids  of  the  Magdalena  are  spoken  of  by  travellers, 
and,  in  some  itineraries  which  I  had  procured,  I  found  seven 
rapids  set  down,  some  of  which  are  stated  to  be  dangerous ; 
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I  saw  no  rapid^but  two,  one  at  Honda,  which  no  boat  can 
pass  up  or  down  in  its  present  state ;  a  rapid  two  miles  below, 
and  a  rapid  in  which  I  saw  no  danger  where  the  bogas  were 
experienced. 

After  ten  days'  detention  at  Honda,  by  the  neglect  or 
wantonness  of  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  accelerate 
xny  departure  according  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  I 
found  General  Cordova,  with  whom  I  had  been  intimate  at 
Bogota,  had  arrived  at  Honda,  and  waited  on  him ;  he  intro* 
duced  me  to  the  governor  at  once,  who  had  been  constantly 
represented  absent  by  the  assessor;  he  promised  me  he 
would  serve  mca  ia  manana — and  he  did  bo  a  la  mahana^ 
that  is,  never.  I  determined  to  demand  my  passport,  which 
I  could  not  obtain  till  the  next  day ;  meanwhile  I  had  been 
applied  to  by  an  intermediary  of  the  assessor,  and  owner 
of  one  of  the  boats,  and  we  bargained  for  forty  dollars  to 
IVfompox — ^my  passport  not  appearing,  I  presented  myself 
at  the  governor's  house,  hung  up  my  hat,  took  a  seat, 
and  signified  my  intention  to  wait  there  until  it  was  re- 
turned ;  I  had  carried  my  writing  utensils  and  some  paper, 
and  began  to  write  in  the  saloon  a  letter  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior— I  had  been  thus  occupied,  when  a  little  squintii^g 
civilian  about  five  feet  two  approached,  with  a  thousand  pa^ 
hbraSf  and  presented  my  passport  deluged  in  claret*  As 
my  own  Spanish  was  not  so  idiomatical  as  that  *  of  my  ser- 
vant,  who  had  lived  ten  years  in  the  country,  and  whom  I  kept 
with  me  to  avoid  misrepresentation,  I  made  use  of  him  to  ex- 
press as  strong  as  possible  the  sense!  felt  of  his  unbecoming 
conduct  to  me,  and  his  disregard  of  the  orders  of  his  govern- 
ment. With  perfect  composure  he  bent  one  of  his  eyes  on 
me,  while  the  other  kept  George  in  view,  and  informed  me 
that — George  spoke  bad  Spanish — I  was  glad  to  find  it ;  and 
mustered  enough  of  my  best  Spanish  to  tell  him  that  the  words 
George  spoke  were  mine,  and  faithfully  translated ;  and  that 
I  should  report  his  ccxiduct  to  his  superiors  at  Bogota. 
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Whereupon  I  took  French  leave ;  an  officer  followed  me  re- 
questing  me  to  return,  and  that  it  would  be  oblig'mg — I  be* 
lieve  that  I  left  an  impression  as  uniavourable  as  to  my  ob« 
stinacy,  as  I  had  ^ven  a  previous  example  of  ten  days'  pa*  « 
tience.  General  Cordova  called  on  me,  offering  passage  in 
his  boat  as  tir  as  Nare,  where  he  proposed  to  land,  and  that  I 
might  take  it  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Mompox ;  but  hearing 
that  I  had  engaged  a  part  of  a  boat,  he  sent  me  his  con^>Ii- 
menta,  wishing  me  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  sailed  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  movpd  at  half-past  eleven,  on  the  10th  of  May,  ha- 
ving our  ba^;age  transported  on  mules  to  the  embarcadero, 
about  a  mile  and  half  below  the  town,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
second  rapid*  The  itineraries  which  I  possess  disagree  in 
relation  to  distances  in  the  navigation,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that  where  the.  flow  of  the  stream  is  unequal,  as  it  must  be 
where  the  channel  is  spacious  or  contracted,  the  time  of  pass- 
ing is  not  a  proper  medium  for  determining  distance.  The 
itineraries  will  be  given  in  the  appendix,  with  the  measures  as 
estimated  by  the  writers,  but  for  the  accuracy  of  which  1  do 
pretend  to  decide,  any  more  than  for  the  measures  of  land* 
The  only  scientific  measurement,  that  I  saw  in  Colombia, 
was  that  of  the  pillars  erected  at  ever}'  half  league  from  Bo« 
gota  to  Facitativa,  and  these  were  measured  geometrically,  and 
combined  with  the  measurement  of  elevation  above  the  sea. 

We  embarked,  on  a  champan  of  middle  size,  perhaps 
eighty  feet  long,  and  about  six  broad  ;  the  cargo^occupied  the 
centre  space  so  as  to  allow  about  six  feet  for  shade,  and  sleep- 
ing ;  the  roof  would  not  admit  of  standing  upright,  and  our 
trunks  were  stowed  under  us,  so  that,  though  we  could  nei- 
ther stand  nor  sit  up,  we  could  lie  down.  But  here  were  my 
friend  G.  and  myself,  incommoded  with  the  baggagebouod  for 
Mompox,  of  which  we  now  began  to  discover  the  inconve- 
nience. George  himself  found  no  difficulty,  **  such  fellows 
would  find  Rome  any  where ;"  he  dressed  our  food  and  dis* 
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appeared  till  another  meal  became  necessary,  and  left  it 
wholly  to  our  politeness  how  to  treat  his  baggage ;  however, 
she  aided  in  rendering  our  meals  more  comfortable,  and  be* 
sides  dressing  our  chocolate,  and  making  some  excellent 
chicken  soup,  for  which  George,  an  old  traveller,  had  pro* 
vided  the  best  ingredients,  we  became  reconciled  to  our  con- 
diti<»  and  moved  on. 

In  the  road  to  the  emborcadero  we  passed  the  dry  beds  of 
two  mountain  streams,  which  sometimes  render  the  road  im- 
passable* The  Guali,  a  beautiM  stream,  before  noticed,  is 
above  the  rapid,  and  rises  in  the  paramo  de  Ruis^  immedi- 
ately at  the  north-west  side  of  Quindiu.  Very  little  expense 
and  labour  would  open  a  navigation  between  tt^  handsome 
town  of  Mariquita  on  the  Guali,  and  the  rio  Pericoy  which 
18  about  a  mile  below  Honda,  and  which  is  passed  by  a 
bridge,  the  principle  of  its  eonstructi(m  is  that  of  the  resist- 
ance of  two  inclined  planes.  The  earthquake  had  disturbed 
one  of  the  stone  butments  of  this  bridge,  the  planes  being  well 
wrought  timber,  and  it  now  stands  with  another  inclination, 
so  that  one  side  of  the  planes  is  about  eighteen  inches  higher 
than  ihe  other,  and  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  repair  or 
restore  it,  which  might  be  done  in  three  hours  by  two  good 
workmen,  and  half  a  dozen  labourers. 

Just  contiguous  to  the  embarcadero  is  the  Guarino,  a 
much  larger  stream  when  full  than  the  Guali,  and  has  its  rise 
in  the  same  paramo  north  of  Quindiu. 

The  course  now  downwards  is  described  as  containing  not 
less  than  seven  dangeroia  passes,  but  I  apprehend  this  must 
relate  to  the  ascent,  as  the  current  Is  strong  for  more  than 
twelve  miles ;  the  course  of  the  stream  is  due  north ;  at  Le- 
dios  it  turns  abruptly  to  a  pdnt  south  of  east,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  miles  vermiculates  to  the  north-west  by  Coneroj  a 
village  on  the  left  bank,  and  thence  north  to  Guarumo, 
twenty-seven  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rio  Pontona  del 
Guerramo^  falling  in  on  the  left  side  of  the  Magdalena,  with 
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a  delta  which  conceals  the  stream  when  opposite  to  it  At 
the  lower  end  of  a  lofty  bank,  on  the  left  side,  is  a  small  vil- 
lage named  Zmo^  from  which  the  main  river  has  an  eastern 
inclination  of  about  eleven  miles,  when  the  rio  Negro^  a 
beautiful  and  navigable  river,  falls  on  the  right  side  into  the 
Magdalena :  here  is  the  proper  point  to  commence  a  carriage 
road  to  Bogota,  which  b  perfectly  practicable  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

This  river  Negro  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  several 
others  of  the  same  name  which  descend  from  the  Cordifleras 
into  this  vastt  valley ;  the  river  Manda  is  its  most  southern 
branch,  another  nearer  to  Calambala,  on  the  Manda ;  after  a 
separate  course  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  they  unite  with 
the  Mamuy  and  the  Dulce,  above  Villetta,  and  it  receives 
the  Sobia,  Veragua,  Peiion,  and  numerous  smaller  streams 
from  the  eastern  ridges,  taking  a  ncxth-west  course  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peiion ;  after  more  than  twenty  miles  gen- 
tle passage  to  the  north-west,  it  receives  the  river  of  Guaduas 
at  twenty  miles  from  that  town,  and  flowing  along  to  the 
north,  in  keeping  a  parallel  course  thence  with  the  Magda- 
lena, from  its  junction  with  the  Guaduas ;  at  the  end  of  se- 
venty miles  it  joins  the  great  river.  I  had  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate the  practicability  of  a  carriage  road  between  Bogota  and 
Honda,  at  the  requesft  of  some  friends  there,  and  took  for 
my  rule  of  judgment,  besides  personal  information,  the  con- 
stant characteristic  of  the  mountains  detached  from  the  main 
chain,  and  the  rise  in  a  series  of  levels  above  the  base ;  the 
whole  is  cast  into  groupes,  between  which  rivers  every  where 
find  a  passage  to  rivers  still  greater.  From  Bogota  to  rio  Ne- 
gro there  is  a  succession  and  continuity  of  flowing  waters 
without  any  such  impediments  as  would  prevent  a  carriage 
road  tlie  whole  route  along  their  banks,  and  upon  which 
wagons  would  not  find  a  better  road  than  lay  between  Bed- 
ford and  Pittsburg  thirty  years  ago,  with  no  other  materials 
than  have  made  the  Pittsburg  road  passable.    The  navigation 
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up  this  river  Negro,  one  of  which  ( 
discriminative  names  firom  the  gov 
row,  not  a  very  elevated  mountair 
ters  of  the  river  Carari,  from  the  1 

On  the  left  bank,  directly  iironti 
gro,  stands  Buenavista,  on  the  an] 
la  Miel,  which  descends  from  the 
and  the  alluvion  of  the  two  rivers 
bank  opposite  Curmanera  on  the  i 
rio  Claro,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  strean 

The  M^dalena,  from  the  rio 
slightly  to  the  east  of  north  more 
course  is  broken  into  currents  by 
tween  this  place  and  the  debouches 
flows  from  the  west,  and  the  La 
right  side,  below  which  the  river 
channel,  and  a  long  island  divides 
which  is  named  Braso  del  Tigre,  tl 
yet  more  embarrassingi  and  thouj 
the  Tigre  is  be$t  adapted  for  c 
through  this  channel,  and  reached 

Nare  stands  on  a  rank  flat  on  t 
ters  of  the  rio  Samana,  which  recei 
course,  united  with  the  rio  Negro 
cm  face  of  this  platform  of  Nare,  i 
east,  and  here  join  the  Magdalena 
munications  for  a  great  part  of  the  ] 
tioquia*  The  fisheries  here  are  i 
surrounding  country,  and  the  plao 
obtained  sufiiciently  commodious  < 
hammocks.  We  passed  the  strait 
being  twelve  leagues  west  from  th( 
tare,  inland,  on  the  right  side  oft] 
vi^as  difficult  and  tedious  this  day,  i 
jcct  in  view  in  stopping  short  of  tt 
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of  ^Gairapata,  or  San  Bartolome ;  they  suddenly  changed 
their  course  about  six  o'clock,  and  ran  into  a  cove  where  no 
dwelling  was  visible— they  called  the  place  Multasputas^  and 
as  we  had  no  power  to  prevail  on  them  to  proceed,  we  hung 
up  our  hammocks  in  some  ranches  which  were  concealed  by 
thickets  of  bamboo,  and  where  we  spent  an  unpleasant  nigfaCt 
from  the  din  of  noise,  yelling,  and  coarse  revelry.  We  pas- 
sed two  lakes  on  the  right,  between  which  lay  the  road  by 
Arocha  to  the  Bodegas  de  Carrare,  Piemaunde  Oro,  Pe- 
Son  of  Magdalena,  and  the  rto  Vieja,  or  Old  River,  on  the 
right ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  we  passed  be- 
tween a  number  of  beautiful  islands,  the  river  Carrare  enier- 
ing  the  Magdalena  ffx>m  the  south-east,  fifteen  miles  bdow 
which,  on  the  same  side,  the  river  Opon  enters  the  Magda- 
lena, having  a  large  lake  at  its  debouche. 

The  Magdalena  here  bends  to  the  west  of  noith,  thirty 
miles  to  St.  Pablo,  which  we  reached  the  same  night,  after 
passing  Brusas,  Bernusa,  Barsanca,  and  Zonilla,  on  the  left 
bank,  along  an  angostura,  or  strait,  called  Channay,  the  island 
of  Baldonado  on  our  right,  and  on  the  left  bank  St.  Pablo,  a 
miserable  place,  which  we  reached  when  it  was  too  daik 
to  seCy  and  left  it  before  light  enough  returned.  The  river 
here  is  of  great  width,  and  separating  into  channels,  forming 
numerous  islands,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  We 
passed  Pita,  a  town  on  the  right,  Caretal  and  Paturjas  on 
the  left ;  the  arm  of  the  river  which  flows  between  an  islaod 
and  the  right  bank  obtains  the  name  of  rio  Chingak^  as  an 
arm  on  the  opposite  side,  ten  miles  lower  down,  has  the 
name  of  rio  Barranquilla.  The  town  of  Rosario  is  on  the 
right  bank  opposite  Barranquilla,  and  on  the  right  bank  ten 
miles  lower,  opposite  the  isla  de  Limon,  is  the  handsome 
town  of  Badillos,  where  we  stopped  an  hour,  and  obtained 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  milk,  for  which  payment  was  re- 
fused,  with  an  ingenuous  earnestness  that  seemed  to  derive 
pleasure  from  bestowing.    The  Magdalena  here  divides  into 
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three  branches,  and  the  adjacent  country  thence  to  the  Cau- 
ca ;  Simitu  being  but  twelve  miles  west,  and  Nichi  twenty- 
eight  further  west,  where  the  rio  Nichi  unites  with  the  Cau* 
ca ;  the  sources  of  the  Nichi,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Simitara,  and  which  are  barely  discernible  from  the  Magda- 
lena,  is  covered  with  the  abundance  of  the  richest  climates, 
and  a  numerous  population,  counting  within  a  circle  the  radii 
of  which  are  ten  miles,  the  towns  of  Cordero,  Penanes,  Na- 
ransal,  San  Pedro,  Gumea,  Santa  Ysabel,  Margania,  En- 
camaiia,  Sanillo,  and  Sate^  with  Vera  Cruz  09  the  Cauca, 
being  only  sixteen  miles  west. 

The*  Magdalena,  like  the  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers, 
has  frequently  abandoned  its  old  channels  and  formed  new ; 
the  old  boga&^  who  are  often  found  good  natured  and  com- 
municative, are  as  fond  as  .men  more  civilized  of  displaying 
their  knowledge ;  and  like  the  man  to  whom  Robinson  Cru- 
soe was  the  encyclopedia  of  historical  adventure,  the  honest 
Boga  finds,  in  the  caprices  and  changes  of  the  Magdalena, 
themes  sufficient  to  exercise  his  memory,  and  display  the  su* 
periority  of  his  knowledge  over  the  race  less  curious  or  in- 
terested, who  tug  at  the  same  paddle,  or  shove  the  champan 
by  a  pole  like  his  own.  The  abandoned  channels  are  fre- 
quendy  wholly  closed  after  a  length  of  time,  others  retain  a 
shallow  depth  of  water  by  the  settlement  of  the  deposited 
earth,  or  the  transposition  of  whole  rafts  of  floating  trees, 
which  by  decay  give  way  to  succeeding  floods,  and  thus 
restore  the  old  channels,  abandoning  the  more  recent,  to  be 
again  renewed  and  abandoned.  In  some  places  lagunes  are 
formed  by  these  accidents  of  flood  ;  and  islands  are  detached 
by  the  waters  forcing  the  rich  loose  soil.  This  point  at 
Badillos,  though  the  place  is  not  itself  otherwise  of  much 
importance,  is  that  at  which  the  waters  of  the  Magdalena 
and  the  Cauca  have  created  a  sort  of  inland  archipelago ;  the 
two  rivers  cast  abroad  so  many  limbs  which  interlock,  in  a 
course  of  140  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  60  east  and 
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west.  But  the  richness  of  the  valleys  on  the  right  bank  is 
equally  remarkable  and  important,  ai^»  like  the  Sunderbunds 
of  the  Ganges,  afford  commercial  navigation  by  the  waters 
which  descend  from  the  Sierra  of  OcaSa,  here  only  twenty 
miles  by  the  road,  from  the  Bodega  that  leads  to  the  Magda- 
lena.  Its  ordinary  channel  of  descent,  is  that  by  which  we 
passed,  that  of  Morales,  the  western  branch ;  the  o^itral,  or 
Cano  de  GualinasiUo,  is  a  narrow  passage  navigable  by  small 
vessels,  and  by  large  at  high  water,  from  the  island  of  Morales : 
the  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  about  half  way 
the  descent.  The  rig^t  branch  is  by  fiur  the  most  ample, 
and  is  called,  from  its  proximity,  Braso  de  Ocana. 

The  town  of  Cascajal  is  situated  on  the  uppermost  of  the 
lakes,  about  six  miles  from  the  Braso  de  Ocana,  and  two 
roads  ascend  the  mountain  region  from  this  place,  by  the 
south  and  north  sides  of  the  Sierra  de  Ocaiia,  and  unite  on 
that  beautiful  table  land.  The  lake.  La  Puerta^  or  the  national 
port  of  Ocaiia,  is  but  ten  miles  lower  than  Cascajal ;  but  the 
^wn  at  that  port,  which  has  suflfered  by  the  war,  must  soon 
rise  under  the  influence  of  the  wealthy  regions  which  sur« 
round  it,  and  the  facilities  which  it  presents  for  intercourse^ 
by  a  short  and  less  tedious  transit  with  the  valleys  of  Tunja, 
Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Maracaybo,  and  the  ample  and  safe 
navigation  from  thence  to  the  sea  by  the  Magdalena.  This 
place  was  contemplated  to  become  the  site  of  a  central  d* 
ty  for  the  residence  of  the  national  government ;  the  temper* 
ature,  salubrity,  the  abundance  of  every  natural  prodticdon 
in  its  vicinity,  point  it  out  as  a  suitable  scite  for  the  capital 
of  a  commercial  country ;  and  Ocaiia  must  become  the  centre 
of  a  great  population,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  well  known. 
Such  is  the  imperfection  of  Alcedo's  work,  that  Ocafia  with 
all  its  advantages  is  not  even  noticed. 

We  reached  Morales  and  halted  diere  an  hour.  The 
batik  at  low  water  stands  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  sur- 
face  of  the  stream ;  we  stept  on  shore  from  the  gunnel  of  the 
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champani  so  high  was  the  flood  a 
the  river  rise  seven  feet  in  an  hoi 
hours  fail  to  its  previous  level.  T 
the  platform^  and  menaced  to  wash 
peaied  to  stand  much  in  need  of  it 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  cac 
CO,  oranges,  the  delicious  sweet  ba 
rifisrous  shrubs  perfuming  the  air, 
ed  almost  nudity ;  they  were  natr 
and,  from  the  intensity  of  their 
have  been  the  descendants  of  the  p 
river  side.  They  were  kind  anc 
confidence,  without  forwardness  c 
abundance  be  tests  of  ccmtentment 
ments  appeared  not  to  be  requisit 
ever  of  felicity  may  belong  to  limi 
but  they  received  with  reluctance 
cured  did  not  amount  to  three  real 
cents,  they  insisted  on  adding  to  o 
bunches  wluch  they  saw  we  liked 
of  other  fruit. 

We  slept  at  Regidor  on  the  left 
dressed  some  fish,  we  had  a  regah 
some  chicha,  which  had  a  vinous 
cider.  A  small  town,  St  Andre 
side  of  the  river ;  we  here  found  t 
with  the  bottle-shaped  calabash, 
and  nobody's  property,  they  were  s 
for  every  body.  A  fisw  miles  bek 
town  of  St.  Basil  occupies  a.  point 
the  river  Agualibres  with  the  Ma| 
the  site  of  the  once  opulent  city  of 
gle  form^  by  the  passage  of  the  ii 
Magdalena,  presents  itself  in  the: 
ruin ;  this  place  was  formerly  of  i 
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ance,  with  a  subordinate  provincial  jurisdiction,  a  place  of 
great  wealth ;  its  buildings,  of  stone,  were  blown  up  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Magdalena,  from  the  open  union  of  the  several  streams 
above  Regidor,  flows  thence  by  Tamalameque,  about  nine 
miles,  inclining  west  of  ncxth,  when  it  winds  off  abruptly  to 
the  west 'for  eleven  miles,  where  an  ancient  channel  of  the 
river  flows  to  the  south-west  by  Penon  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  str^t,  and  by  Loba  on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  chan- 
nel :  the  Cienega  of  Sapatosa  is  the  first  of  a  chain,  itself 
about  eight  miles  diameter ;  a  gut  of  a  mile  and  a  half  pro* 
ceeding  north-west  unites  it  with  the  Cienega  Pancaychi, 
and  another  strait  or  canal  of  six  miles  leads  to  the  Cienega 
Adentro,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  there  re- 
ceives the  great  river  Ceasar,  and  pther  tributary  rivers  from 
the  north-west.  Taroalamequillo,  I  suspect  created  out  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  desolated  city,  is  a  snug  little  town  on  th^ 
lower  debouche  of  Sapatosa,  presents  itself  with  a  neat  ap. 
pearance  opposite  the  more  ample  *and  flourishing  towns  of 
Peiion,  and  Banco,  so  named,  probably  from  the  elevated 
bank  of  ground  upon  which  it  stands ;  it  is  a  kind  of  custom- 
house, which  overhauled  us  by  a  peragtui  with  two  men^ 
one  of  whom  appeared  to  think  himself  of  some  impcnrtance, 
though  he  was  very  civil.  The  river,  from  below  Banco, 
continues  in  a  broad  and  splendid  sheet  of  water,  like  a  sea 
of  quicksilver,  or  like  a  China  painting  bright  and  deep  tint- 
ed on  the  borders,  glassy  and  burnished  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  scarcely  moving  mirror :  the  direction  of  the 
stream  to  the  south* west  is  more  than  fifty  miles;  some 
islands  appear,  and  one  particularly,  opposite  Gruamal,  twenty 
miles  below  Pefion,  on  the  right  bank,  is  about  seven  mil» 
in  length,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  as  are  indeed 
nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  from  Honda 
downward,  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not  yet  opened  their 
bosoms  to  the  sun  and  cultivation.    Chillon,  Ferrando,  Mar- 
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garita,  and  Merchique,  are  small  towns  successively  on  the 
left  bank,  at  seventeen,  twelve,  nine,  and  six  miles  above 
Mompox,  which  we  reached  at  half  past  five  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th. 

Mompox  in  fact  stands  on  an  island  of  forty-eight  miles  in 
length,  and  averaging  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  The  water 
which  bounds  its  south-west  side,  and  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  main  stream,  issues  into  the  Caiica,  eighteen  miles 
below  Mompox,  but  a  multitude  of  streams,  and  numerous 
prosperous  towns,  enrich  and  enliven  the  interior.  Mompox, 
though  my  previously  acquired  information  as  to  its  import- 
ance was  considerable,  very  much  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions ;  I  had  expected  to  find  a  town  inferior  to  Honda ;  I 
found  a  city  larger  than  San  Carlos,  TruxiUo,  or  Pamplona; 
its  streets  better  paved,  and  with  good  tiled  footways  every 
where,  and  broader  than  those  of  any  I  had  seen  in  Colom- 
bia. The  bank  on  which  Monipox  stands  is  steep,  and 
fironted  on  the  rivqr  by  a  stone  wall  of  good  masonry,  with 
semi-embrasures  and  a  parapet.  The  space  between  the 
parapet  and  the  houses,  also  of  stone,  but  in  some  places  only 
from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

We  had  letters,  but  proposed  seeking  a  house  to  lodge ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  place,  Mr.  Villel,  seeing  strangers,  accost- 
ed us,  and  invited  us  to  his  house,  to  which  he  conducted  us 
instantly,  and  his  servants  soon  had  our  baggage  in  a  few  mo- 
ments placed  in  our  chamber.  Refreshments  of  the  best  kind 
were  presented,  and  some  excellent  claret,  of  the  flavour  and 
exhilaration  of  which  none  can  so  well  estimate  as  those  who 
who  have  travelled  in  a  boga  or  a.  champan  for  a  week.  It 
was  too  late,  and  we  were  too  much  strangers,  to  look  out 
that  evening  for  the  prosecution  of  our  journey.  Our  ad- 
venture on  the  champan  had  closed  here,  and  here,  on  land- 
ing, we  saw  for  the  first  time  our  shipmates  on  the  cham- 
pan, who,  having  the  forecasde,  and  we  the  after  cabin,  were 
as  e&ctually  separated  as  if  we  were  at  the  arctic  and  antarc- 
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tic  r^ionsi  though  only  about  fifty  £eet  asunder ;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  surprized  and  pleased  at  the  discovery  now 
made  for  the  first  time,  that  the  troublesome  traveller  who 
broke  down  so  many  mules  to  overtake  us  at  Viletta,  had 
been  our  fellow  passenger,  though  we  learned  afterwards 
at  Carthagena,  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  eight  or  nine 
persons  with  whom  he  was  accommodated  in  the  fore  births. 

Our  hospitable  host  had  ordered  chocolate,  good  cakes, 
and  some  wine,  and  qpent  an  hour  with  us,  while  our  ham- 
mocks. were  preparing,  and  we  were  changing  our  linen, 
the  first  time  since  we  left  Honda.  Means  to  bathe  our  feet 
were  provided  without  asking,  and  obliging  domestics  per- 
fiarmed  the  office  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  beto  their 
daily  habit  to  serve  us  for  years.  We  spent  a  shcxt  time  in 
the  delightful  air  of  the  night,  and  retired  about  eleven  to  a 
luxurious  repose. 

As  my  experience  at  Honda  with  the  squinting  civilian, 
had  taught  me  not  to  depend  too  mucti  upon  official  civility 
every  where,  I  waited  on  the  civil  governor  personally*  and 
exhibiting  my  best  passport,  requested  to  be  provided  with  a 
good  boga  for  Barancas.  Scnor  Guerra,  the  civil  magistrate, 
was  a  contrast  to  the  Honda  magmfico^  and  besides  he  had 
an  acquaintance  with  the  world,  of  which  he  had  seen  some; 
he  invited  me  to  refi^esh  and  to  dine ;  I  declined  with  can- 
dour, that  I  had  a  friend  with  me,  and  could  not  separate ; 
''  but  your  friend  must  come  also,  said  he,  and  do  not  go  so 
soon."  I  felt  obliged,  and  told  him  so,  and  having  some  wine 
I  drank  with  him,  and  waited  a  little  while  till  he  made  in- 
quiries how  he  could  serve  me ;  on  his  return  he  smilingly 
said,  *^  you  must  not  take  la  mahana  in  its  common  practical 
use,"  but  he  would  see  and  assure  me  of  a  boga  on  the  morn- 
ing. He  presented  me  some  London  papers,  only  six  weeks 
old,  and  the  first  numbers  of  a  Spanish  periodical  work,  pub- 
Ibhed  in  London,  in  March,  after  perusing  which  I  took  my 
leave.    Meanwhile  our  good  host  had,  as  I  requested,  bar- 
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gained  for  a  boga,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  myself  and  friend, 
which  he  obtained.  I  was  apprehensive,  that  if  a  champan 
or  boga  was  provided  by  the  public  authorities,  that  we  should 
perhaps  be  alongside  that  quarrelsome  JUbustier^  for  such  in 
fact  he  was ;  for  the  same  reason  we  determined  to  embark 
that  night,  and  in  fact  had  our  baggage  on  board,  and  were 
afioat  at  ten  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  May.  We  had  but 
just  got  under  cover  and  afioat  when  a  smart  rain  commenced, 
but  the  current  required  as  yet  no  additional  force ;  we  floated 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  in  the  morning 
found  the  sweep  of  the  flood  arrested  by  the  vast  volume  of 
the  Cauca,  which  here  appeared  a  stagnant  pool,  covered 
with  eddies  and  floating  vegetation,  rising  as  it  were  above 
the  now  limpid  Magdalena. 

Habit,  from  a  peculiarity  of  disposition  perhaps,  or  the 
early  transitions  I  teid  made  to  diferent  parts  of  the  world, 
had  enabled  me  not  only  to  sleep  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night, 
but  to  awake  at  any  hour  predetermined,  and  I  only  men- 
tion it,  because  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  habit  may 
be  acquired  by  any  young  man  who  has  constancy  enough 
to  determine,  and  do  as  he  determines.  My  friend  G.  was  ex- 
actly  of  the  same  cast,  so  that  watching  was  not  difficult  nor  in- 
convenient. As  soon  as  we  had  got  into  this  **  dead  sea,"  and 
the  boga  lost  its  motion^  I  discovered  that  the  patron,  and  his 
two  assistant  bogas  in  the  forecasde,  had  instinctively  com- 
mitted themselves  and  us  to  the  caprice  of  the  waters ;  it  was 
necessary  to  use  some  *'  ship  hgic*^  to  arouse  them  to  duty ; 
the  patron  put  the  best  face  on  it,  laughed  at  his  own  somno- 
lency, complimented  us  on  our  watchfulness,  and  told  us  a 
story  ;  till,  finding  that  the  nipping  air  of  the  morning  was 
acting  upon  our  eyelids^  he  set  up  a  song  to  the  Virgin,  with 
a  good  nasal  twang,  and  followed  it  by  a  patriotic  eanta^  of 
which  Bo^ee-v^r  viras  the  fond  theme.  The  name  is  pro-* 
nounced  in  this  way :  the  sounds  Bo^or-vafj  are  not  heard, 
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the  ^  is  full,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  i  as  ee  in  lecj  and  in  the 
last  syllable  the  a  is  but  barely  aspirated. 

Whoever  will  consult  a  good  map,  on  a  scale  not  less  than 
five  miles  to  an  inch,  mav  form  some  idea  of  the  fortunate 
position  of  the  city  of  Mompox.  For  two  centuries  this  place 
has  been  the  centtv  of  the  gold  trade,  for  all  the  valleys 
which  unite  their  waters  and  their  communications  with  the 
Caupa  and  Magdalena.  It  was  originally  an  Indian  settle- 
ment. In  1540,  Jerome  de  Cruz  made  it  an  establishment 
or  entrepot  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  and  in  about 
seventy  years  afterwards,  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
II,  when  a  new  ministry  and  a  new  ^stem  had  given  some 
momentary  energy  to  the  Spanish  dependencies,  Mompox  be- 
came at  once  the  channel  of  regular  and  rich  commerce  in  the 
precious  metals ;  but  as  the  principal  outlet  for  an  export  more 
rich,  which  has  never  wholly  ceased  since,  it  has  fluctuated 
with  policy,  war,  and  revolution.  No  place  in  Colombia,  iii 
the  circuit  which  I  made,  exhibits  so  much  prosperity  and 
contentedness ;  the  only  unhappiness  I  saw  there  was  the 
result  of  excessive  wealth,  which  almost  every  where  too 
often  makes  man,  who  is  not  blessed  by  a  generous  heart, 
either  a  misanthrope  or  a  sot. 

A  stranger  who  passes  the  rectangled  streets  of  Mompox 
at  the  dawn,  hears  the  clink  of  the  anvil  on  every  side;  evexy 
house  he  looks  into  has  the  forge  and  the  crucible,  the  vice 
and  the  hammer,  busy ;  it  is  indeed  a  gentler  sound  than  that 
of  the  coppersmith,  but  it  seems  as  if  all  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
earth  had  assembled  at  Mompox  to  work  for  a  wager.  At 
noon  this  clickclack  is  suspended ;  the  climate  invites  to  rest^ 
and  they  have  made  such  good  use  of  the  balsamic  air  of  the 
morning,  that  they  have  done  enough ;  they  know  how  to  live, 
they  have  the  bath,  and  their  sQrle  of  living  is  better  a&  to 
gusto  than  any  native  modes  I  liad  seen ;  but  between  three 
and  four  the  hammer  is  again  at^  work,  till  the  sun  descends, 
as  if  to  bid  them  dress  in  their  best  and  go  to  the  dance,  where 
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their  fiset  and  the  fiddler's  elbows  rival  the  activity  of  the 
hammers  in  the  morning.    One  would  suppose  thert  could 
not  be  gold  enough  in  the  universe  to  employ  so  many  ham- 
mers.   I  learned  a  point  of  discretion  on  this  subject ;  being 
curious  about  £icts,  and  of  course,  where  every  body  was 
hammering  at  gold,  I  happened  to  a^k  a  shrewd  gddsmithj 
-—who  was  polite,  inquisitive,  and  pleased  himself  as  ready  to 
please, — what  the  quantity  of  gold  might  be  that  was  annually 
wrought  at  Mompox  ?  its  purity  from  either  river  or  side  of 
the  valley?  and  what  proportion  of  coined  silver  was  an  equiva- 
lent for  gold  ?  The  sensible  artisan  smiled  significantly,  and  I 
soon  perceived  I  was  inquiring  into  secrets  not  to  be  invaded. 
'*  These  are  facts,  Seiior,"  said  he,  *^  which  nobody  in  Mom- 
pox  knows !"  I  did  not  at  once,  from  the  double  exigency  of 
translating  the  words  and  combining  them  into  sense,  take 
the   hint ;  he  relieved  me ;    "  Come,"  said  he,  "  Senor, 
when  you  have  made  more  proficiency  in  Spanish,  I'll  tell 
you  why  it  is  not  our  business  to  know  any  of  the  facts  you 
inquire  about."  I  asked  no  more  questions  about  other  men's 
business ;  but  the  honest  goldsmith  ordered  some  very  good 
fruit,  and  told  me,  I  must  be  the  American  colonel  whose 
daughter  his  daughters  had  visited  a  month  ago,  as  I  answered 
the  description  she  gave  them. 

M.  Villel,  at  whose  house  we  lodged,  when  he  could  not 
prevail  on  us  to  stay,  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  servant  a 
quantity  of  chocolate  unknown  to  us,  until  we  were  about 
to  breakfast  below  the  confluence  of  the  Cauca.  Our  ser- 
vant George  had  disposed  of  his  baggage  at  Mompox,  and 
this  was  fortunate,  for  our  boga  was  so  narrow,  that  we  two 
could  not  lie  side  by  side  on  the  split-cane  bed^  upon  which 
we  iqpread  our  clothes,  and  we  were  obliged  either  to  sleep  and 
watch  by  turns,  or  to  lie  like  the  soldiers  under  the  field  eco- 
nomy of  Marshal  Saxe,  or,  in  the  soldier's  phrase^  **  heads 
and  points." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Ifagdilent,  leftvitig  Motnpoz — ^Pinto — GumyanuJ— PUto— Teneriffe  ac^ 
count  of  its  capture  by  General  Cordova— -anecdote  of  a  negro  militia  aoldier— 
numerous  towna^-^lake  of  Marerica-*— Kio  ChamiUar — ^reappearance  of  the  An- 
des— ^Valley  Dupar— Toiref — his  estate  of  San  Carlos— now  a  desert — reach 
Barranca  Nueva — ^the  digue  or  canal*— Siepc— negroes  brought  from  the  Weft 
Indies— "haplea  condition— night  adventures  at  llahate—  Arjona— pestiferous 
pool  -  exaction  for  passing  it — foul  enough  for  Cocylus  or  St}'x — Charon's 
lieutenant — ^luxuriant  forests-^spacious  opening  of  the  road— Turbajo— beau* 
tiftil  elevation,  handsome  houses,  broad  stroet^-^neatness  and  tempersture  de- 
iightftil — the  Mootpellier  of  the  provinces  around — delightful  route  to  Cartba:> 
gena— cotton  trees  for  hedges — ^village  of  fienavides — Temera — see  the  Po- 
ps- meet  my  friend  Iffajor  Brush— enter  Carthagena  by  the  left  of  San  La^ 
aaro— striking  aspect  of  the  miliitaxy  works— advantage  of  travelling  with  a 
military  title. 

The  Magdalena,  after  leaving  Mompox,  flows  for  thirtjr 
miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  when  it  stretches  its  broad 
bason  nearly  north  for  twelve  miles  to  Pinto.  An  island  of 
some  extent,  whose  only  inhabitants  are  monkies  of  a  very 
large  growth,  conceals  the  view  of  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian, 
on  the  remotest  east  bank ;  thence  to  Pinto,  which  stands 
in  front  of  the  broad  river,  and  seems  to  shut  it  up  from  s3l 
egress.  There  are  several  towns  on  the  right  and  left  banks ; 
those  on  the  right  are  Zeno,  San  Fernando,  and  S^nta  Ana ; 
those  on  the  lef[  are  Talcagua,  Naranja,  and  Tomacal. 

The  river  in  front  of  Pinto  again  strikes  off  to  the  west 
seventeen  miles ;  the  channels  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
here  uniting,  their  deposite  forms  an  island  west  of  Pinto, 
behind  which  are  three  little  towns ;  where,  rushing  to  the 
right  side,  it  leaves  a  longer  island  on  the  left,  called  Guay. 
amah  The  river  here  takes  a  new  direction,  directly  west, 
about  eighteen  miles  to  Plato^  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  a 
place  of  some  consequence.  The  towns  contiguous  to  the 
river  here  are  numerous,  as  the  climate  is  delicious  and  the 
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landscape  delightful  Several  rivers  M  in  from  the  west, 
and  the  evidences  of  population  and  natural  riches  are  every 
where  conspicuous^  on  those  beautiful  but  solitary  and  yet 
unappreciated  waters* 

From  Plato  the  river  winds  a  little  more  to  the  west,  and 
the  great  stream,  which  gives  a  circuitous  navigation,  is  aban« 
doned,  to  follow  a  beautiful  channel,  which  has  cut  off  part 
of  the  bank,  and  formed  the  island  of  Playatura ;  it  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and,  though  we  passed  it  at  mid- 
day, such  Was  the  loftiness  of  the  forests,  that  the  sonbeams 
were  excluded  from  this  charming  canal.  Emerging  from 
this  shade,  the  stream  broke  upon  our  left  with  added  mag« 
nificence  ;  having  gained  the  centre  of  the  current,  there  stood 
upon  our  right  a  bold  and  rounded  hill,  with  a  splendid 
stretch  of  the  river  stealing  to  the  north. 

I  prevailed  upon  the  patron^  who  had  now  become  com- 
municative,  to  bear  nearer  to  the  right  shore,  and  one  of 
our  bogas,  who  was  the  only  one  of  African  descent  I  had 
yet  seen  on  the  river,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
this  place.  On  our  passage  from  Mompox,  as  this  poor 
fellow  was  not  much  better  clad  oc  provided  for  than  the 
soldiers  who  have  the  honour  to  win  battles  for  other  men's 
glory,  accidentally  exposed  his  abdomen,  which  appeared  as 
if  it  had  bcren  ripped  open  from  the  left  hip  to  beneath  the 
right  arm-pit ;  and,  more  extraordinary,  such  had  been  the 
fact :  unaware  how  the  wound  had  been  made,  I  enquired, 
and  thus  came  to  learn  that  he  had  been  a  slave,  and,  having 
taken  up  arms  for  Colombia,  was  one  of  the  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Cordova  (since  general  of  division, 
promoted  on  the  field  of  Ayacucho) — he  exposed  his  arm 
from  beneath  his  blanket ;  and  that  had  also  been  wonderfully 
cured  of  a  sabre  wound. 

The  Spaniards  under  Morales  had  occupied  Tenerifie-— 
the  town  stood  on  a  bank,  whose  lowest  termination  on  the 
river  was  about  ten  feet  above  the  sur£ice  of  the  current ;  a 
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gradual  slope  of  about  110  yards  led  to  a  more  steep  ascent, 
which  terminated  in  the  handsome  shaped  hill.  The  town 
stood  in  sloping  terraces  from  the  river,  to  nearly  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill ;  to  the  south,  handsome  fields  of  culture ; 
and  to  the  north,  haciendas,  some  in  ruin,  and  some  rebuild- 
ing, were  clear  to  the  sight.  But  the  town  itself  was  an  utter 
wreck ;  the  havoc  of  artillery  was  as  fresh  as  the  day  after 
the  assault ;  gavel  ends  lay  in  the  places  in  which  they  had 
fallen ;  tl^  timbers  of  the  roofs  stood  in  all  directions,  as  if 
an  explosion  took  place  a  week  before,  and  of  all  lengths 
and  magnitudes,  doors  and  windows  gave  every  attitude  of 
which  ruin,  and  military  ruin  especially,  is  so  ingenious  in 
forming. 

The  Spanish  force  which  had  ascended  the  Magdalena  to 
this  place,  had  seized  on  the  position  with  consummate  judg- 
ment. From  its  summit  the  stream  was  commanded  above 
and  below,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  stout  flecheras,  with 
heavy  brass  artillery,  and  numerous  river  craft,  enabled 
them  to  intercept  every  thing  pasdng  by  water,  which  could 
pass  only  in  sight  of  Tenerifie«  The  country  on  both  sides 
abounded  with  rich  agriculture,  and  no  part  of  the  republic 
has  so  many  towns  on  a  like  space,  composed  of  graziers  or 
agriculturists,  as  this  from  the  mouth  of  the  Opon  river,  or 
the  outlets  of  Ocana  to  the  Digue  of  Nueva  Barranca  twen- 
ty-five miles  below.  The  view  of  a  military  position  al« 
ways  excites  curiosity..  A  work  which  presents  only  a  flank 
or  a  bastion  to  an  adversary,  and  masks  the  rest,  acts  upon 
the  ardour  of  action  as  if  there  were  no  more  difficulty  than 
was  first  seen,  but  where  not  only  real  works  are  to  be  over- 
come, but  artificial  means  are  so  easily  employed  to  give  an 
appearance  of  reality  and  force,  both  in  works  and  numbers, 
such  a  position,  in  capable  hands,  is  doubly  strengthened  by 
actual  and  moral  force. 

The  force  of  the  republicans,  was  selected  by  General 
Jkariano  MontiUa^  intendant  of  the  department  of  Cartagena^ 
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whose  infirm  state  of  health  detained  him  below,  but  it  was 
placed  under  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  who  had  already  dbtin- 
guished  himself  in  the  field.  Colonel  Cordova  had  eleven  fie* 
cheras,  with  guns  of  difierent  calibre,  eighteen  champans  of  the 
largest  size,  well  manned  with  the  best  bogas  that  could  be 
collected  on  the  river  .  between  Mompox,  Cartagena,  and 
Santa  Marta,  and  some  of  the  most  expert  pilots  of  the 
coast,  accustomed  to  boisterous  seas  and  storms,  and  to 
whom  danger  was  temperamental.  There  was  no  cove  nor 
indent  in  front  of  Tenerifie,  and  the  sides  of  the  place  above 
and  below  were  so  encumbered  with  vegetation  as  to  foit)id 
an  attack  on  either  quarter,  which  would  leave  the  Spanish 
flotilla  to  act  at  the  same  time  with  the  land  force ;  a  £eilse  step 
of  one  or  the  other,  might  be  fatal  to  all.  Cordova  determin- 
ed to  move  upon  the  Spanish  flotilla,  board,  and  attack  it  at 
its  anchorage ;  having  disposed  of  half  of  his  troops  in 
champans,  in  the  Cafia  de  Plato^  and  placed  row  boats  to 
cover  the  outer  stream,  he  moved  up  the  left  bank  before 
dawn,  so  as  to  glide  down  with  the  current  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  day ;  hb  division  in  the  canal  was  to  move  at 
the  sound  of  the  first  gun.  The  first  gun  was,  in  fact,  a  sig- 
nal firom  the  ^cstjilucha^  and  the  whole  line  of  Cordova's 
flotilla  came  in  contact,  boat  with  boat,  at  the  same  instant. 
Cordova,  himself,  was  the  first  on  board  the  leading  flechera 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  batteries  on  shore  could  not  now  act, 
on  a^^unt  of  the  position  of  their  own  flotilla— the  cham- 
pans with  the. troops  had  not  yet  approached,  but  they  were 
in  view,  spread  across  the,  river,  here  about  three  miles 
broad.  Cordova  seized  and  carried  off*  every  armed  vessel 
of  the  Spaniards ;  some  smaller  craft  were  upset,  and  the 
Spanish  troops  who  could  swim,  sought  to  escape  by  water, 
but  many  perished  in  the  attempt.  Cordova  drew  off  the 
captured  flotilla  and  his  own,  and  taking  a  portion  a  few 
miles  above,  distributed  his  force  on  the  captured  feluchas, 
manned  them  with  the  best  riflemen,  firom  his  reserved  cham- 
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pans,  and  placed  such  craft  as  were  oot  required  for  actual 
service,  on  the  left  bank  within  signal  distance. 

No  time  waa  lost — ^the  Spaniards  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  confusion,  when  a  heavy  concentric  fire,  from  aU 
the  feluchas,  now  thirty  eight  in  number,  opened  upon  the 
Spanish  troops  which  lined  the  beach ;  they  retired  within 
the  town,  which  being  constructed  wholly  of  fragile  materi- 
da,  ptta  walls  being  even  few,  or  necessary  in  that  climate, 
the  fire  was  extended  to  the  town  ;  and  so  eflS^ctually  as  to 
exhibit  a  scene  of  disorder  as  distinct  to  the  assailants  as 
their  own  squadron.  The  signal  was  given  to  land,  and 
Cordova  with  his  staff  was  on  the  beach,  the  flotilla  was  ar- 
ranged  into  two  squadrons,  above  and  belpw  the  town,  and 
then  commenced  a  conflict  the  most  sanguinary  ;  it  was  not 
the  action  of  manoeuvres  of  columns  and  battalions,  but  of 
detachments  and  squads,  and  of  individuals  hand  to  hand. 
The  honest  boga  here  displayed  the  horrible  scar  on  his  arm ; 
he  had  belonged  to  9  militia  company,  each  of  whom  had 
selected  some  man  for  combat ;  a  Spaniard  selected  hini» 
and  the  sabre  wound  on  his  arm  prostrated  him;  while 
down,  another  assailant,  wit}i  a  large  cuchUlo^  ript  open  his 
bowels  and  left  him ;  what  followed  he  knew  not,  till  he 
found  himself  in  a  ruined  rancho^  some  women  of  the  coun- 
try about  him ;  the  bowels  which  had  protruded  through 
the  wound  had  been  replaced,  the  sides  of  the  wound  closed, 
his  body  bandaged,  and  vegetable  cataplasms  applfcd ;  his 
arm  wds  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  *'  here  I  am,*'  said 
he,  with  an  emotion  of  laughter,  which  seemed  to  express 
the  exultation  of  gratitude  and  delight. 

The  place  was  taken,  and  the  whole  of  the  stores  the  Spa- 
niards had  brought — and  many  prisoners ;  the  Spanish  force 
never  after  appeared  in  the  Magdalena*  Teneriffe  is  in  9^ 
22'  N.  lat  and  14P  46'  W.  long. 

The  country  east  and  west  of  Tenerifie,  appears  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  settlement  of  any  part  of  the  republic,  for 
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an  agricultural  and  commercial  people.  It  is  indeed  already 
more  populous  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  peninsubi 
as  it  may  be  considered,  is  formed  on  the  east  side  by  the 
Magdaleoa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Tolu,  and  no 
where  fifty  miles  across ;  many  navigable  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  the  very  depressed  hills  that  are  intermediate,  so 
as  to  afford  portages  not  more  than  seven,  five,  ^d  three 
miles;,  and  a  vast  contraband  has  been  carried  on  from 
those  waters  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  present  day. 
Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  the  number  of  towns 
which  every  where  garnish  the  banks  could  not  be  account- 
ed for.  They  embellish  the  landscape  by  day,  and  by  night 
you  have  not  lost  the  lively  notes  of  one  fandango,  before 
those  of  another  are  blended  with  them,  exciting  lively 
pleasure,  as  the  boat  floats  without  noise  or  impulse  on  the 
tranquil  surface  of  this  apparently  motionless  mirror.  Below 
Plato,  on  the  right  bank,  I  counted  thirteen  towns,  with 
large  intervals  of  pasture  or  cultivated  lands,  the  largest  of 
which  were  Purgatoria  and  Santa  Cruz.  On  the  left  bank 
St.  Tomas,  Carcajal,  Seton,  Guatima,  and  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  St.  Francisco,  Zambrano,  and  below  the  strait 
of  Teneriffe  also,  on  the  left  side,  St.  Aquinin,  where  the 
river  bends  to  the  north-east ;  Noverio,  on  the  point  formed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Cucrrey  from  the  west,  and  Neverita, 
on  the  left  side  of  its  debouche.  The  great  lake  of  Manrica, 
twenty-two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  miles  east 
and  west,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  M agdalena,  its  south  ei« 
tremity  being  due  east  from  Teneriflfe  eleven  miles.  It  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Chamillar  from  the  east,  and  numer- 
ous other  streams,  and  discharges  them  by  two  channels  into 
the  Magdalena,  the  most  southern  eight  miles  below  Tene- 
riffe, and  the  northern  four,miles  lower  down,  the  interme* 
diate  land  extending  to  the  lake  nine  miles  from  the  river. 

The  mountains  of  the  great  chain  west  and  east,  which, 
after  leaving  Nare,  very  soon  di&ippear  altogether,  except- 
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ing  two  pyramidal  clumps  of  rocks,  which  appear  to  block 
up  the  channel  in  the  passage  to  Mompox,  are  not  seen  but 
in  questionable  shapes  on  the  right  and  the  left,  till  in  sight 
of  Teneriffe ;  the  indistinct  but  unvarying  line  of  dark  blue 
shade  mixing  with  the  clouds  of  evening,  show  the  l^ena 
of  Santa  Marta  ;  but  below,  and  nearer,  the  morning  lights 
mark  lower  ranges,  and,  still  lower,  and  more  near,  green 
and  unduhiting.    I  looked  towards  these  vine*covered  tuUs 
and  once  gay  regions,  whose  north  bound  marks  the  valley 
Dupar,  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  sorrow.    I  had  before 
me  the  map  traced  by  the  hand  of  the  late  Manuel  Trux^ 
iOo  y  Torres^  first  minister  of  the  Colombian  Republic  to 
the  United  States.     His  former  estate — his  residence— -the 
scenes  of  his  married  years,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  child, 
a  daughter  whose  death  was  one  of  the  arrows  which  quick- 
ened the  current  of  life;  here  he  had,  by  his  own  mild,  kind, 
and  consummate  temper,  redeemed  the  Indian  of  the  for- 
QBt,  and  formed  a  native  population,  mild,  industrious,  in- 
genious, and,  as  he  himself  said,  the  best  gardeners  and  cul- 
tivators in  the  world ;  here  he  had  founded  a  new  litde  woild 
of  his  own — the  land  was  a  gift  from  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
on  the  presentation,  of  the  Viceroy,  Archbishop  Gongara; 
here  he  married,  and  here  he  often  said  he  ought  to  have 
lived  and  died — but  he  was  called  to  supply  diflb^nt  sta- 
tions ^  interim^  upon  the  removal  or  resignation  of  intend- 
ants  or  others,  and  on  confidential  commissions  at  Santa 
Marta,  Cartagena,  La  Hacha,  and  frequently  at  Bogota  and 
Tunja.    His  education,  and  the  force  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  principles,  made  him  a  fiiend  of  his  species,  and  c^ 
human  liberty.     General  Nariiiho  was  the  last  of  a  band,  of 
which  Torres  was  also  one,  who  had,  with  the  early  dawn  of 
the  revolution  of  North  America,  prepared  the  way  icx  that 
of  the  South — which  he  just  lived,  after  thirty-four  years  of 
exile,  to  see  recognized  as  independent,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  all  his  labours  were  consummated,  to  dose  hb 
living  career.    He  was  among  those  who  were  ordered  to 
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be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  sent  to  Europe,  bat  he  was  too 
much  beloved,  wherever  he  had  authority,  not  to  have  friends : 
his  escape  was  connived  at ;  and,  after  reaching  with  his 
funds  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 
some  t^me,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  in 
various  degrees  of  good  and  evil  fortune  to  his  death.  He 
bad  entrusted  hb  funds,  in  order  that  they  should  produce  a 
respectable  subsistence  without  waste,  to  persons  in  trade ;  be 
was  fortunate  sometimes  in  the  adventures,  but  in  others  was 
defrauded  by  those  to  whom  he  had  committed  them ;  by  one 
person,  since  deceased,  he  lost  70,000  dollars— it  was  bis 
all.  He  had  occasional  remittances  from  hb  wife  while  she 
lived;  but  the  informaticm  communicated  by  Yrujo  and 
Onis,  of  his  zeal  in  the  revdt  of  South  America,  and  the 
efforts  he  was  making  to  furnish  the  patriots  with  supplies, 
caused  his  estate  at  San  Carlos  to  be  confiscated  a  short  time 
after  the  death  c^  bis  last  living  ties. 

The  hacienda  of  St.  Carlos  was  not  more  than  sixty  miles 
distance,  I  was  told ;  but  what  should  I  see  there  ?  for  Torres 
was  no  more,  his  ashea  dept  in  the  cen^etery  of  St.  Mary's, 
Philadelphia ;  and  what  gratification  could  be  derived  from 
seeing  the  desolation  that  followed  confiscation*  I  enquired ; 
and  learned  there  was  not  a  vesdge  of  a  habitation :  the  forests 
which  he  had  felled,  and  the  gardens  laid  out  and  cultivated 
under  his  own  eye,  in  which  were  collected  and  collecting 
all  the  riches  of  the  botanical  regions ;  the  avenues  of  cotton 
trees  and  oranges,  the  groves  of  foreign  firs  on  the  lofty 
peaks,  and  the  palms  in  the  valleys,  had  lost  their  order  and 
their  disposition:  the  cotton  tree  sheds  its  pods  in  such 
profusion  as  to  diminish  into  dwarfs,  and  the  orange  b^^d 
become  bitter  and  deformed,  as  if  in  anger  or  despair :  the 
poor  Indian  too  had  lost  his  earthly  providence ;  and,  when  his 
race  was  run,  the  progeny  who  followed  became  like  theh-pro* 
genitors,  ignorant,  indocile,  and  wild,  litde  more  rational  than 
the  monkeys  which  gamboled  oh  the  lofty  branches  of  the 
•  77 
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champQca^  or  the  mountain  cedar*  A  wilderness  was  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides ;  there  was  no  charm  left  to  replace  the 
paradise  that  had  been  created  by  my  friend :  I  did  not  go ; 
I  could  not  but  cast  an  eye  to  the  hills,  which  the  bright 
moon  revealed ;  and  when  we  reached  Barrancas  about  three 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  I  preferred  going  to  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  to  escape  the  feelings  which  perhaps  were 
the  more  acute  from  the  irritation  of  watching  and  keeping 
the  watermen  awake  and  at  their  oars. 

Our  baggage  was  transferred  to  the  rocky  bank  of  the 
river,  and  repeated  messages  to  the  alcalde  were  without  sue* 
cess.  No  passport  was  effective  for  him ;  the  plain  ordinary- 
passport  was  of  equal  value  with  him  as  a  command,  as  that 
from  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  for  he  was  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  miles  off;  a  lawyer  with  a  heavy  fee  en- 
gaged in  a  technical  discrimination,  could  not  be  more  in* 
genlous  in  discovering  the  meaning  and  signification  of 
words,  etymologic,  metaphoric,  paraphrastic,  and  any  thing 
but  positive  or  direct.  Two  interpretations,  diflferent  from  each 
other,  had  already  been  given  of  the  passport ;  it  was  left  for 
the  little  alcalde  of  Bsurancas  Nueva,  to  find  out  a  third ;  and 
this  was  in  fact  to  be  explained  after  all  by  employing  one 
mule  more  than  we  wanted ;  and  without  which,  we  could 
not  budge  from  this  same  rocky  mound  of  ferruginous  trap ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  six  we  were  obliged  to  take  seven 
mules ;  and,  instead  of  three  dollars,  the  usual  price,  we  were 
obliged  to  pay  four  dollars  for  each  mule  ;  and  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  forenoon  before  we  could  escape  over  the 
steps  of  the  trap  ridge ;  from  this  worst  trap  of  all,  a  profli* 
gate  alcalde,  who  wore  by  his  side  a  sword  stolen  from  an 
officer  who  had  travelled  that  route,  and  which  my  servant 
now  recognised  at  his  side,  and  as  the  property  of  his  former 
master ;  being  reproached,  and  this  sw(»-d  pointed  at,  he  re- 
plied only  by  an  exulting  contortion,  neither  grin  nor  smile, 
and  yet  designed  to  be  both. 
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fiefore  we  reached  this  place,  we  passed  Palmas,  Palma* 
nito,  Cascali,  Buenayista,  Yucal,  and  Barrancas  Viejo,  or 
Old  Barrancas,  on  the  left  side,  and  immediately  above  New 
Baranca.     On  the  right  side  Heredia  and  Ferrara* 

The  town  of  Barrancas  Nueva  is  situated  on  the  Mag- 
dalena,  here  flowing  from  south  to  north,  on  its  east  face ; 
a  breach  of  the  river,  as  the  name  signifies,  overflowing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound  of  ferruginous  trap  rock,  appears  to  have 
made  a  natural  inlet  or  communication  with  the  interior  lower 
ground  to  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula ; .  uniting  the  wa* 
ters  which  enter  the  same  channels  with  the  lake  and  harbour 
of  Cartagena,  which  are  not  more  than  twenty  five  miles  due 
west  of  Barrancas  Nueva ;  but  the  currents  when  united 
taking  a  direction  from  Barrancas  south-west  thirty  miles, 
and  firom  Sinprin  on  the  west,  in  a  north-east  direction,  thirty 
miles,  give  it  a  course  of  an  angular  form,  which  nuikes  its 
meanderings  more  than  sixty-four  miles.  This  breach  of  the 
waters  is  the  scite  of  what  has  been  called  the  Digue ^  or  Cano 
del  Barrancas.  The  Spanish  government  had  authorised  the 
application  of  much  ill-direct«d  labour,  and  great  expense, 
intending  to  give  to  this  ditch  the  advantage  of  a  free  and 
ample  navigable  communication  with  the  west  side,  so  as  to 
draw  through  this  channel  the  commodities  which  usually 
passed  down  to  Barranquilla,  eighty  miles  below,  or  through 
the  canal  de  Renagado  inte  the  Cienega  of  Santa  Marta,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east. 

The  work  was  placed  in  bad  hands;  and  undertaken  to  be 
executed  by  persons  who  either  did  not  understand  what 
should  be  done,  or,  if  they  did,  perfidiously  neglected  to  do 
it*  The  great  object  should  have  been  to  obtain  a  free  cur- 
rent from  either  side*  The  Magdalena  is  always  sufficiently- 
elevated  to  carry  a  powerful  stream  by  its  own  force  through 
this  channel,  had  the  means  been  taken  to  profit  by  its  cur- 
rent ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Digue  nothing  more  was  required 
than  to  deepen  the  inward  channel  between  the  two  exterior 
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wMers  before  die  flood  was  adinitled  at  dtber  aide  on  the  line 
of  the  natural  run  of  water ;  which  would  have  afforded,  with 
the  plains  and  handsome  hilk  between  which  it  runs,  ample 
space  to  take  levels.  To  fierce  the  Magdalena  to  pay  tribute 
md  drive  the  current,  an  oblique  section  cut  fn»B  the  upper 
rocky  angle  of  Barrancas  would  afford  materials  to  form  a  pier 
or  mound  on  its  lower  side,  projecting  in  an  angle  of  45""  to 
50°  to  the  current  of  the  river,  and  thus  carr}  ing  as  much  of 
its  current  as  experience  might  speedily  determine  to  be  ne* 
cessary  into  the  Digue  or  canal. 

At  present  the  mouth  of  the  Digue  is  emplojred  as  a  horse* 
pond ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  river  it  is  dry, 
atid  when  we  reached  it  on  our  inland  route  beyond  Arjona 
about  thirty  miles,  it  was  a  green  and  turbid  pool,  the  stench 
of  which  affected  the  senses  9t  half  a  mile  distance. 

In  leaving  Barrancas,  our  course  to  tlie  south-west  lay  over 
the  itairs  of  brown  granulate  trap,  for  two  miles,  when  we 
descended  into  a  broken,  but  rich,  verdant,  and  beautiful 
country ;  this  way,  however,  was  without  living  waters,  of 
which  the  heat  made  us  very  sensible,  and  by  which  we  were 
very  much  more  affected  than  in  any  part  of  our  long 
journey.  We  reached  a  hacienda  of  good  structure  of  the 
West  India  style  about  two  o'clock,  which  we  approached 
through  open  fields  of  great  extent,  cleared  and  abounding 
with  cattle ;  the  house  stood  on  an  elevation  with  its  double 
range  of  verandah  on  its  east  front*  The  owner ^  it  seems,  was 
absent ;  the  place  is  called  Siepe^  and  the  agriculture  sugar. 
The  owner  was  from  home,  and  the  house  in  charge  of  a  tall 
well-shaped  negro-overseen  We  determined  to  take  refuge 
in  the  veranda  till  the  sun's  heat  abated,  and  immediately 
put  our  mules  to  graze,  and  hung  up  our  hammocks,  while 
our  cook  collected  whatever  was  to  be  had  in  the  village  of 
huts  upon  an  adjacent  bank,  whose  front  was  to  the  north. 
A  negro- man  from  these  huts,  invited  our  attention  by  the 
proffer  of  his  services,  wluch  he  tendered  in  the  dialect  of  the 
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British  West  Indies,  and  made  use  <^  the  disposition  in 
which  he  found  us,  to  tell  us  his  story — he  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  carried  young  to  an  island  of  die  West  Indiesi 
where  lie  was  as  happy,  he  said,  as  a  man  could  be  who  was 
a  slave ;  he  thought  his  condition  bad  there,  but  here  he 
thought  his  former  state  good  by  comparison ;  his  age  did' 
not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  republican  law,  and  his  mas- 
ter, who  bad  some  years  ago  under  the  Spanish  rule  trans- 
ported  himself  and  sixty  others  from  the  West  Indies,  was 
seldom  there ;  and  their  hatU  fibrtune  was  to  have  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  and  colour  as  his  overseer ;  he  had, 
he  said,  a  wife  and  several  children,  who  would  be  free     but 
for  himself,  be  thought  every  hour  of  his  life  a  misery,  of 
which  he  said  he  was  tired — **  why  do  I  toil  ?— to  me  this 
plantation  is  as  the  whole  world — and  nothing  to  hope !" 

The  appearance  of  the  overseer,  whose  visage,  out  of  hear« 
ing,  seemed  to  say  he  knew  the  sad  story — pqt  the  poor 
stbry-teller  in  tribulation,  from  which  I. rescued  him  by  an 
affisctation  of  dissatisfaction,  telling  him  to  go  about  his  bu- 
siness, we  wanted  nothing— his  wife,  however,  told  us  after- 
wards, he  understood  us,  and  sent  some  fine  bananas,  and 
a  couple  of  delicious  melons,  for  which  we  paid  in  some  of 
the  small  silver  change  of  the  country  that  was  now  no  longer 
of  use  to  us,  but  was  a  treasure  to  the  poor  girl,  who  looked 
doubting  at  the  six*  or  seven  bits  on  her  hand — ^tiien  towards 
her  husband,  holding  her  open  hand  towards  him^ — and  then 
looking  in  our  faces,  as  if  to  say  '^  Is  it  possible  you  mean  to 
give  me  all  this?" — no  empress  ever  felt  such  sensations  with 
the  wealth  of  conquerrd  nations  at  her  feet.  We  left  Siepe  at 
half  past  six  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  at  half-past  nine  reached 
Mahate.  Though  this  route  is  much  travelled,  the  mule- 
teers diverge  into  the  forests  of  bamboo  and  lo%  timbers. 
The  shape  of  a  road  appears  at  some  openings,  but  it  is  a  mere 
ditch,  which  contains  stagnant  waters  offensive  to  the  senses ; 
the  part  which  represents  the  road  b  usualiya  pool^  there 
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having  been  neither  sagacity  nor  sk31  to  raise  the  centre  even, 
mth  the  materiab  excavated  from  the  sides;  by  which 
means  that  which  was  intended  to  be  marked  for  a  comma* 
dious  and  clear  roaf),  is  for  miles,  between  Barrancas  and 
Turbaco,  a  pestiferous  slough  of  putrescent  water,  rank  with 
^decomposed  vegetation. 

The  character  of  our  muleteers  we  had  anticipated ,  from 
the  character  of  the  alcalde  at  Barrancas.  On  the  road  some 
of  their  friends  overtook  them,  and  they  kindly  afforded  them 
each  a  ride  on  those  mules  which  the  alcalde  told  us  would 
be  so  overburdened  with  our  baggage,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  hire  one  extraordinary.  They  marched  us  to  the  alcalde 
of  Muhate  on  our  arrival,  and  having  talked  to  each  other 
aside,  the  alcalde's  deputy,  answering  to  our  constable  of 
police,  led  the  way  and  towards  his  own  house,  which,  besides 
every  interior  visible  sign  of  dirt  and  unsavory  smells,  was 
in  such  a  climate  as  promising  of  comfort  as  the  orlop  deck 
of  a  ship  under  the  line.  I  declined  entrance',  and  required 
better  accommodations,  to  his  very  great  amusement,  and  not 
a  little  to  mine ;  for  as,  in  such  unhelpable  cases,  it  is  best  to 
call  upon  courage  for  good  humour,  and  moreover  obtun  an 
advantage  by  not  being  angry,  I  thus  disappointed  him  who 
endeavoured  to  cheat  and  vex  me  too.  I  ordered  all  our  cara- 
van to  the  right  about,  and  determined  either  to  sleep  in  the 
street,  or  go  to  the  adjacent  forest ;  a  house  with  a  veranda  or 
corridor  in  front  presenting  itself,  I  knocked  and  asked  per- 
missbn  to  hang  our  hammocks  inside  the  corridor ;  but  our 
disappointed  minister  of  police  loudly  protested  to  the  person 
inside,  we  should  have  no  room  there,  as  we  had  refused  the 
use  of  his  house— in  a  village,  the  constable  is  not  a  small  cha- 
racter — the  woman  knew  it.  Mahate  had  been  conflagrated, 
as  I  learned  from  a  lady  of  the  place,  about  six  months  before, 
by  a  sunbeam ;  and  few  houses  had  escaped ;  many  were  there- 
fore barely  roofed  and  open  at  the  sides.  It  resembled  the  Bo- 
dega at  Honda ;  but,  as  it  belonged  to  somebody,  and  I  had 
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lesolved  not  to  be  tricked  out  of  a  lodging  by  this  local  mi- 
nister of  malignity,  I  entered  close  to  the  rear,  where  I  found 
some  respectable-looking  females,  and  feeling  as  I  always 
feel  at  <the  sight  of  agreeable  women,  I  addressed  them  as 
they  should  be  addressed,  beautiful  or  ugly,  with  courtesy- 
said  I  was  a  traveller,  and  wanted  only  the  permission  to 
hang  up  my  hammock  in  the  unfinished  house ;  they  all 
rose — ^it  was  granted  as  soon  as  spoken,  and  any  thing  in 
the  house  was  perfectly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senor.  I  asked 
for  some  milk,  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  it, 
but  there  was  none  to  be  had  at  that  late  hour ;  some  fruit 
they  produced  in  a  neat  basket  on  the  instant,  but  no 
payment  would  be  received ;  it  Was  a  sufficient  pleasure 
that  they  were  acceptable,  and  without  having  asked  for  wa- 
ter, a  handsome  Lancashire  pitcher  made  its  appearance  with 
water,  which  was  so  cool  and  fine,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
passed  through  an  ice  filtre. 

Our  hammocks  were  soon  up,  and,  by  means  of  certain 
bamboos  and  other  apparatus  of  rancheria  architecture,  we 
bad  formed  our  lines  of  contravallation  and  circumvallation, 
and  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  our  mules.  We  were 
about  to  cast  away  all  our  cares,  when  the  ministd:  of  mis- 
chief appeared  jabbering  in  a  villanous  style ;  but  there  was 
no  doing  any  thing  with  him  in  the  way  of  talking,  for  the 
parrots  at  Merida  were  gende  of  discourse  compared  with 
him.  A  pair  of  pistols  happened  to  be  produced,  and  being 
utiloaded,  a  priming  from  a  cartridge  in  tl^jiolster  of  the 
saddle  ofiered  me  an  opportunity  of  maki^Pk  flash  in  the 
pan ;  if  a  culverin  had  exploded,  the  efiect  could  not  have 
been  better;  how  he  went  off  lean  only  conjecture,  for  we 
saw  nor  heard  of  him  any  more.  A  better  lodging-place 
could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  liberator  had  he  been 
there ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  deputy  alcalde,  who  had  calcu- 
lated on  making  only  perhaps  half  a  dozen  reals,  and  took  it 
to  heart  that  we  should  seek  our  own  comfort,  would  have 
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been  mortified  more,  if  he  knew  that  the  good  lady  had  sent 
us  a  bottle  of  good  sweet  wine  before  we  went  to  sleep,  and 
that  we  slept  as  soundly  as  good  health  fatigued  b  apt  to  da 
We  resolved  to  profit  of  our  past  day's  scorching,  to  be 
up  and  moving  before  the  sun's  appearance,  and  pushed  on 
boldly  over  flat  Bengal-like  plains  surrounded  by  palms  and 
plantains,  bamboos,  and  the  clatter  of  flocks  of  paroqueets. 
No  halting  place  presenting  itself  till  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
when  we  reached  Arjona,  a  very  poor  place,  and  according 
to  appearance  has  a  considerable  dependance  on  smuggling. 
A  slight  rain  had  commenced,  and  seeing*  a  sentinel  on  post 
at  a  spacious  gate,  I  rode  up,  and  aware  that  military  men 
respect  superi<»*  orders,  called  for  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
who  made  his  appearance ;  a  fine  young  .man,  who  caused 
our  mules  to  be  placed  under  shelter,  and  tendered  any  ser- 
vices. My  hammock  was  hung  up  in  the  guard-room,  and 
as  more  than  seven  hours  ride  had  sharpened  our  appetites, 
we  had  our  chocolate,  and  some  fine  fiuit  of  the  place.  The 
young  officer  was  intelligent  and  inquisitive^  and  I  was  not 
backward  to  say  all  I  couU  to  contribute  infixmation,  such 
as  I  believed  to  be  new  to  him,  and  we  parted  with  a  good 
opinion  of  each  other  at  three  o'clock.  A  servant  of  die  offi- 
cer, one  of  those  singularities  which  all  countries  and  wars 
produce,  during  our  halt,  amused  and  obliged  us,  and  nar- 
rated his  adventures  with  extreme  humour;  whether  real  or 
invented  was  not  material,  they  produced  the  eflfect  intended; 
he  was  another  Quzman  d^Alfarache^  according  to  his  own 
narration ;  hefltede  us  laugh ;  and  he  discovered,  that  ^  men 
approaching  the  sea«coast  for  foreign  countries,  must  have 
little  things  half  worn  of  no  value  to  them,  but  which 
might  be  useful  to  poor  fellows  who  nmaan  in  the  countiy, 
and  had  no  uKMiey  to  buy  better.  He  saw  we  were  moved 
to  merriment,  and  archly  asked,  ^*  if  he  had  not  hit  the  boll 
in  the  eye?" — We  gave  him  some  half- worn-out  shoes,  a 
broken-elbowed  jacket  or  two,  and  some  other  thii^;sy  which. 
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being  of  no  value  to  us,  he  said  would,  by  what  he  could 
wear  and  what  he  could  sell,  set  him  up  for  a  month  or  two. 

We  had  to  pass  the  digue  or  canal,  in  our  route  of  the 
morning ;  there  is  but  a  very  slight  descent  to  its  course  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  water  was  a  foul  green,  and  the  stench 
was  pestilential ;  a  toll  had  been  established  at  this  place,  at 
the  period  when  it  was  j>roposed  to  be  improved*  A  person, 
who  might  well  have  passed  for  a  deputy  of  Charon,  appear* 
ed  in  a  canoe^  which,  though  adapted  to  the  transport  of 
another  individual,  made  way  through  this  foul  Cocytus  or 
Styx,-^for  of  both  it  bore  resemblance, — with  much  diffi* 
culty^  stirring  up  the  filth  and  mud  through  which  it 
pushed.  Our  muleteers  appeared  loath  to  pass  before  us, 
but  our  servant  George,  who  had  travelled  that  way  often, 
plunged  into  the  pool,  and  crossed  without  wetting  the  garths 
of  his  mule,  and  we  followed.  Poor  Charon's  depuQr  was 
disconsolate ;  he  demanded  two  reals  for  each  mule,  and  as 
much  for  each  passenger.  I  gave  him  two  reals.  Death 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  guage  of  his  existence,  yet,  on  cros* 
sing,  in  a  cottage,  on  the  very  verge  of  this  pestiferous  pool, 
we  found  his  wife,  lovely  as  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  as- 
sisted Jupiter  in  his  war  with  the  Titans,  a  fine  woman,  in 
perfect  bloom  of  life,  not  attended  by  Hydra^  but  with  a  little 
Cupid  at  her  bosom,  in  all  the  roundness  and  floridity  of 
health.  She  had  a  little  of  the  Styx  in  her  tongue  at  least,  for 
she  belabored  us  with  that  weapon  with  as  much  angry 
energy,  as  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  had  berated  the  chief  of 
gods  and  men. 

We  disappeared  in  the  forests,  which  led  along  the  north 
margin  of  the  digue  for  two  miles,  where  it  presents  a  bason  of 
three  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  the  whole  length  of  the  vision, 
but  stagnant  and  offensive.  This  is  susceptible  of  being  made 
a  canal  of  very  great  importance,  but  the  levying  of  a  toll 
upon  passengers  and  merchandize,  where  no  manner  of 
service  is  rendered,  ought  not  to  have  survived  the  alcavala ; 
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it  is  indeed  a  reproach  to  the  government  that  penrnts  it|  and 
the  greater  reproach  from  the  ofiensiveness  of  the  passage, 
for  riding  or  wading  across,  which  the  passenger  has  to  pay. 
The  triviality  of  the  imposition  matters  not,  the  levy  is  a 
tolerated  fraud,  which  may  be  pleaded  in  precedent  for  any 
other  exaction. 

The  road  after  leaving  Arjona,  and  thence  to  Turbaco, 
was  throughput  good.  It  led  through  devious  wajrs  and 
very  deep  forests,  parts  of  which  had  been  recently  felfed  on 
each  side  of  the  road  for  several  miles  before  ascendii^  the 
ridge  that  leads  to  Turbaco.  We  entered  this  delightful 
town  about  five  o'clock,  by  a  gentle  ascent,  and  found  the 
height,  broad  and  sloping,  covered  with  a  delicate  green 
turf  above  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  forests,  which  fil- 
led the  foot  of  the  high  ground  in  every  direction.  The 
place  was  laid  out  in  spacious  streets  of  forty  feet  broad,  as 
usual  intersected  at  right  angles.  The  houses  were  not 
continuous,  though  on  the  line  of  the  street— all  of  one  sto- 
ry, but  that  lofty  and  well  thatched — having  a  broad  veran- 
dah in  front,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  one  or  two 
steps  from  the  street.  The  alcalde  here  was  an  obliging 
man,  he  rode  up  fix)m  the  extreme  end  of  the  town  to  meet 
us,^  and  conducted  us  to  a  commodious  house,  left  a  servant 
to  provide  us  whatever  we  stood  in  need  of,  and  who  obtained 
for  us  good  wheaten  bread  and  fresh  milk.  This  delightful 
town  of  Turbaco  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Car- 
tagena, and  is  occupied  by  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
modious houses  of  one  story,  neat  and  dean  within  and 
without,  and  the  inhabitants  polished,  courteous,  and  obli- 
ging. Many  fiimilies  of  Cartagena  have  establishments 
here,  to  which  they  retire  at  the  warm  season  of  the  year, 
or  at  other  times,  to  recreate  or  to  recruit  health.  This  place 
is  said  to  have,  at  one  period,  had  a  population  of  200,000 
Indians — ^indeed  the  elevated  ground  would  admit  of  5000 
houses  without  incommoding  any — and  with  spacious  gar*' 
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den  and  pasture  room  for  all  that  is  necessary  to  hiima 
comfort;  and  the  most  delicious  springs  are  every  wha 
around.  We  had  heard  of  Los  Votcanitos  of  Turbaa 
which  are  at  five  miles  dbtance  from  thb  place,  and  o 
ground  of  greater  elevation.  In  a  swamp  of  some  exten 
upon  this  high  ground,  several  irregular  hillocks  rise  to  th 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  conical  in  form,  and  represent 
ed  as  having  a  bason  at  the  summit  filled  with  water,  whic 
sends  fcxth  small  flashes  of  inflamed  gas,  at  unequal  intervah 
We  had  not  time  to  see  and  speak  for  ourselves  of  thes 
Volcanitos ;  the  stories  we  heard  are  not  such  as  we  couli 
warrant ;  and  what  is  here  given  b  only  from  the  casual  in 
formation  of  others. 

Turbaco  is  mem(»^ble  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  tb 
country  in  different  ages.  It  was  here  that  Alonzo  Ojeda 
in|1610,  put  the  Indians  to  the  rout.  Heredia,  another  Span 
ish  commander,  fought  some  battles  here,  and  burnt  the  cit] 
to  the  ground,  since  which  time  the  place  has  been  aban 
doned  by  the  natives.  Here  Morillo  fixed  his  head-quarteri 
on  11th  June,  1815,  and  attacked  La  Popa  defended  by  Col 
Soublette;  here  it  was  that  Bolivar  established  hb  heac 
quarters  first,  when  the  federal  spirit  which  set  the  provinces 
in  hostility  to  each  other,  induced  Castillo  to  refuse  co-opera< 
tion  with  Bolivar ;  here  it  was,  that  while  Morillo  was  alluiing 
him  by  a  truce  and  a  compromise,  Bolivar  prepared  the  wa}; 
for  the  final  subjection  of  Cartagena. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  before  dawn,  we  were  on  our  route 
to  Cartagena ;  the  night  was  cool  and  delightful,  and  the 
line  a  continued  descent,  but  very  gradual.  Much  more 
labour  has  been  bestowecf  in  rendering  this  passage  com- 
modious than  any  I  had  seen.  The  hilb,  where  they  prt- 
sented  inequalities,  have  been  cut  down,  to  pursue  the  incli- 
nation of  the  line  in  a  graduation  uniform  and  regubr.  But, 
like  all  things  begun  by  the  Spaniards,  they  are  still  undone, 
or  only  half  done :  this  road,  however,  admits  of  a  wheel; 
carriage  all  the  way,  but  there  are  some  parts  which  wiU 
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admk  no  more  than  one.  The  only  wheel  carriages  in  the 
republic,  are  a  few  heavy-built  machines,  called  vobn^p 
With  heavy  shafts  and  bodies ;  but  which  will  disappear, 
and  their  place  be  supplied  throughout  die  republic,  when* 
ever  the  government  begins  to  execute  the  prkici[des  in 
which  they  concurred  in  1823.  Roads  alone  are  now  the 
desiderata  of  the  republic.  With  good  roads  its  commeroe 
would  quadrapie  every  year,  for  a  century  of  years,  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  3rear  preceding.  The  world  is  still  insenaUe  of 
the  resources  of  Colombia. 

We  passed  the  village  of  Benavides  amidst  hedges  <^  cot« 
ton-trees,  whose  ripe  and  unpicked  fleeces  were  flaring  in  the 
breeze,  and  fringing  the  flowering  shrubs  with  every  tint  and 
hue.  The  village  of  Temera,  on  our  right  still  farther  on,  had 
something  of  the  appearance  c^  a  military  hamlet,  such  as  are 
every  where  seen  adjacent  to  lai^  garrisons ;  where  the  old 
veteran  finds  a  nurse,  the  idler  a  lurking  place ;  whence  the 
morning's  parade  of  the  garrison,  and  the  Sunday  inspection, 
exhibits  the  handy- work  of  soap  and  starch,  and  the  smooth- 
ing iron  of  the  village  washerwomen,  whom  we  could  discern 
with  their  elbows  in  the  suds  narrating  the  batdes  of  their 
lovers,  or  chaunting  an  eulogistic  canta  or  an  aria  on  Bolivar* 

As  my  fiimily  had  been  here  some  time,  old  friends  were 
on  the  watch,  as  we  descended  the  hill  from  which  the  sea 
and  the  Popa  of  Carthagena  first  broke  upon  us,  and  finally 
the  exqubite  picture  of  the  city,  its  splendid  bason  of  Tosca, 
and  the  crowd  of  ships  and  objects  which  occupy  the  space 
of  vision  all  around.  The  figure  I  presented  in  a  black  silk 
coat,  a  broad-leafed  hat  of  native  manufacture,  which  I  had 
worn  daily  on  the  road  since  I  left  Caracas,  military  boots, 
and  linen  very  much  in  need  of  the  laundress,  whose  snowy 
handy-works  I  had  but  just  past.  My  friend  Major  Bru^ 
scarcely  recognised  my  face  under  the  the  painting  of  sun- 
shine and  the  growth  of  beard.  We  entered  this  justly  ce- 
lebrated said  beautiful  city,  and  I  found  my  family  perfecdy 
at  home. 
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The  entrance  to  Cartagena  leaves  the  cdebrated  mounlam 
called  La  Popa  on  the  right ;  and  about  midway  between  La 
Popa  and  the  east  face  of  the  works,  is  St.  Lazare,  a  low 
htU,  on  which  was  erected  originally  an  hospital,  and  more 
recently  a  military  woik,  which  I  understood  to  be  called  the 
castle  of  St.  Philip ;  it  was  originally  left  unoccupied,  but  it 
was  in  time  found  to  command  the  entire  rear  of  Cartagena ; 
and  is  now  rendered  very  strong.  The  face  of  Cartagena  as 
approached  on  this  side  b  by  much  the  most  masterly  part  of 
the  military  works ;  it  is^not  only  beautiful  as  a  spectacle,  but 
admirable  for  its  military  architecture  and  efficiency;  ks  force, 
well  manned  and  served,  is  such  as  to  forbid  all  appnxich  cm 
diat  aide :  the  works  on  other  parts,  particularly  <mi  the  sea 
fece,  are  inferior  in  science  and  in  appearance* 

The  baggage  of  travellers  is  examined  on  pasang  the  first 
barrier.  Little  incidents  illustrate  mannov  and  impressions. 
I  rode  along  with  my  friends  towards  the  place  I  was  ta 
lodge ;  the  servant  remained  with  the  ba^;age,  but  I  had  the 
keys;  George  hallooed  loudly  after  me,  "  Colonel !  colonel!'^ 
I  turned  about,  and  when  I  reached  the  custom*house 
the  officer  apologised,  and  said  he  did  not  understand  I  was 
colonel,  or  my  baggage  should  not  have  been  topped  a  mo- 
ment. The  man's  eyes  were  not  to  be  reproached,  for  my 
figure  as  I  passed  him  looked  like  any  thing  but  a  colonel. 
The  point  most  remarkable  is  the  deference  paid  to  the  mi- 
litary rank. 

I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  my  fiiend,  W.  D.  Robinson, 
who  was  then  absent  at  Santa  Marta,  but  who  returned 
before  my  departure.    Here  I  found  my  family  party. 

The  delay  waiting  for  a  passage  afforded  full  opportunities 
to  examine  this  splendid  and  charmingly-situated  city.  The 
works  of  Cartagena  have  been  described  so  frequently,  that 
little  could  be  added,  unless  that  the  impressions  of  its  sU^ength 
altogether  appeared  to  me  much  less  after  the  view  than  be* 
fore.    The  Bay,  fourteen  miles  in  length,  is  beautiful,  but  I 


apprehend  the  Spaniaids,  by  stopping  up  the  Boeca  Grande, 
under  the  notkni  of  rendering  the  place  stronger  by  leaving 
the  Bocca  CHea  alcme  open  to  navigation,  have  prepared  the 
way  for  closing  up  a  consideraUe  part'  of  the  bason.  Tlie 
light  dde  erf"  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  flows  now  through  the 
bay  at  ebb  and  flood ;  but  a  strong  current  rushed  through 
the  Bocea  Grande,  n4ucb  required  a  l^xiur  of  thirty  years 
to  close  it  up. 

The  fCKdence  at  Cartagena,  was  a  constant  entertainment, 
and  poor  Robinson  appeared  to  derive  relief  from  disease, 
by  ad 
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No.  I. 

FUNDAMENTAL  LAW 

OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

THE  Sovereign  Congress  of  VenezueUty  whose  authority  has  been  voluntarily 
recognized  by  the  people  of  New  Grenada*  Ubemted  by  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
considering" — 

1.  That  the  Provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  united  in  a  single  re- 
public,  possess  all  the  requisites  for  attaimng  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
prosperity : 

3.  That  if  formed  into  distinct  republics,  and  even  united  by  the  closest  ties, 
fiu*  from  profiting  by  their  great  advantages,  they  coald,  with  difficulty,  give  sta- 
bility to,  and  command  respect  for,  their  sovereignty  : 

3.  That  these  truths,  being  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  men  of  su- 
perior talents  and  sound  patriotism,  have  determined  the  governments  of  the 
two  Bepublics  to  agree  upon  their  Union,  hitherto  obstructed  by  the  vicissitudes 
•f  war: 

WvaaaroEB,  actuated  by  necessity  and  mutual  interest,  and  conforming  to  the 
report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  Deputies  from  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela, 

In  the  name,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  they  have  decreed, 
and  do  hereby  decree,  the  following  Fundamental  Law  of  the  liepublic  of  Co- 
lombia : 

Abt.  1.  The  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  are  henceforth  united 
in  one,  under  the  glorious  title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia : 

2.  Its  territory  shall  comprehend  the  former  Captain-Generalship  of  Venezu- 
ela and  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  comprehending  an  extent  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  square  leagues,  the  precise  limits  whereof  shall  be 
fixed  hereafter. 

3.  The  debts  contracted  separately  by  the  two  Republics,  are  hereby  consoli- 
dated as  a  national  debt  cf  Colombia^  for  (the  payment  of  which  all  the  property 
of  the  state  is  pledged,  and  the  mo9t  productive  branches  of  the  public  revenue 
shall  be  appropriated. 

4.  l*he  Executive  power  of  the  Republic  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  and, 
in  case  of  vacancy,  by  a  Vice-President,  both  to  be  provbionally  appointed'  by 
the  present  Congress. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  {pro  t«m.)  divided  into  the  three  great 
Departments  of  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Cundinamarca,  comprising  the  Provinces 
of  New  Grenada,  which  denomination  is  henceforth  abolished ;  and  their  Capitals 
shall  be  tlie  cities  of  Caracat^  Quito,  and  Bogota^  the  adjunct  Santa  Fi  being 
annulled, 

6.  Each  Department  shall  have  a  Superior  Administration,  with  a  chief,  to  be 
appointed  for  tlie  present  by  the  Congress,  and  entitled  a  Vice-President. 

7.  A  new  city,  to  be  called  Bolivar,  in  honour  of  the  aasertor  of  the  public  li- 
berty, shall  be  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Its  plan  and  situation 
to  be  fixed  on  by  the  nrst  General  Congress,  upon  the  principle  of  adapting  it 
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to  the  exigencies  of  the  three  departments*  and  to  the  fiitore  grandeur  to  wtuch 
)iature  has  destined  this  opulent  oountiy. 

8.  The  General  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  assemble,  on  the  first  day  of  Janii- 
ary»  1831,  in  the  town  of  RotarU  de  Cucutm^  whidi,  from  various  circumstance^ 
js  considered  the  most  eligible  situation.  It  shall  be  convened  by  the  Preudeot 
of  the  Republic,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1830,  who  ahall  communicate  such 
regulations  concerning  elections  as  may  be  formed  by  a  special  committee,  and 
approved  by  the  present  Congress. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  formed  by  the  Ge* 
neral  Congresa ;  to  which  shall  be  lubmitted,  in  the  form  of  a  plan,  the  Constitu- 
tion decreed  by  the  present  Congress,  which,  together  with  the  laws  enacted  by 
that  body,  shall  be  provisionally  carried  into  execution. 

10.  The  arms  and  flag  of  Colombia  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  General 
Congas,  and  in  the  mean  time  those  of  Venezuela,  being  most  known,  sfaaB 
oontuMie  to  be  used. 

11.  The  present  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  the  15th  January,  1830,  after  which 
the  new  elections  to  the  General  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  be  made. 

13.  A  committee  of  six  members  and  a  President  shall  replace  the  Coqgresi^ 
whose  particular  powers  and  duties  shall  be  regulated  by  a  decree. 

13.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shsU  be  sc^mnly  proclaimed  throaghout  the 
iowns  and  armies,  accompanied  bjr  public  festivals  and  rejoicings,  and  this  cere- 
mony shall  take  place  in  the  Capitu  on  the  35th  of  the  present  month,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  tlie  World,  through  whose  especial  fii- 
■vonr  thia  wiahed-for  union,  regenerating  the  state,  has  been  obtained. 

.  14.  The  anniversary  of  this  political  regeneration  shall  be  perpetoally  cele- 
l^rated  with  the  solemnities  or  a  national  featival,  at  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
Olymtioy  premiums  shall  be  adjudged  to  citizens  distinguished  by  their  virtnes 
and  their  talents. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shaD  be  solemnly 
promulgated  througlM>ut  the  towns  and  armies,  inscribed  on  all  the  public  re- 
cords, and  deposited  in  all  the  archives  of  societies,  municipalities  ana  corpora- 
tions, both  clerical  and  secular. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela,  in  the  city  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Angosturs,  oo  the  11th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1819,  ninth  of  Independence. 

FlSAvCisco  ArroiriD  Zxa,  PrtHdmt  of  the  Cwgrtn. 
Juan  German  Roscio,         Antonio  M.  Briceno^  Ignado  Muiioz» 

Eusebio  Afanador,  Onofre  Bazalo^ 

Francisco  Conde,  Domingo  Alzuru, 

Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja,  Jose  Tomas  Machado^ 
Juan  Vincente  Cardoso,     Ramon  Garcia  Qadiz, 

Diego  de  Vallenilla,  Deputy  and  Secraary. 


Manuel  Sedeno^ 
Juan  Martinez, 
Jose  Espana, 
lAiis  Tomas  Poraza, 
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No.  n. 
FUNDAMENTAL  LAW 

OP  THE 

UNION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  COLOMBIA. 

Wb  the  Representatives  of  the  People  of  New  Granada  an^  Veneseula,  in  ge- 
neral congress  assembled. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  Venezaeh^  at  the  city  of  St  Thomas  of  Angostu- 
ra,  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1819,  are  of  opinion, 

1.  That  united  in  one  republic,  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  and  New  Grana- 
da, possess  aU  the  means  and  faculties  necessary  to  place  them  in  the  most  ele- 
yated  state  of  power  and  prosperity. 

2.  That  constituted  into  separate  republics,  however  closely  bound  by  the  ties 
of  union,  they  would  find  it  ^fficult  to  g^ve  stability  or  induce  respect  lor 
their  sovereignty. 

3.  That,  deeply  penetrated  by  these  advantages,  all  men  of  superior  intelli- 
gence^ and  disting^shed  patriotism,  have  dedared,  that  the  flrovemmentsof 
the  two  republics  should  form  an  union,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  war  have  hi- 
therto prevented. 

4.  Finally,  that  the  same  considerations  of  recjprocal  interest|  and  a  necessity  ' 
most  manifest,  had  made  it  obUg&tor);  on  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  to  antici- 
pate this  measure,  which  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  most  authorotative  manner, 
by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  people  of  buth  countries. 

In  the  name,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Supreiue  being,  they  have  decreed, 
and  do  hereby  decree,  the  solemn  ratification  of  the  Fundamental  Ial-w  tf 
the  Republic  of  Colombia^  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  .  * 
Art.  I.  The  people  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  being  united  in  one  na- 
tiopal  body,  founded  on  a  compact,  which  determines,  that  the  government  is 
now,  and  shall  for  ever  be,  popular  and  repretentathte. 

Art.  II.  This  new  nation  shall  be  known,  and  denominated,  by  the  title  of  the 
Rbpublig  or  Colombia. 

Art.  in.  The  Colombian  nation  is,  and  shall  for  ever  be,  irrevocably  free  and 
independent  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  every  other  foreign  power  or 
domination ;  nor  shall  it  ever  be  the  patrimony  of  any  family  or  person. 

Art.  rv.  The  supreme  national  power  shall  always  be  separately  exercised, 
and  divided  into  legislative,  executive,  and  juridical. 

Art.  V.  The  territofy  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  shall  comprehend  all  that 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  andent  Captain-generalship  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada ;  but  reserving  for  a  more  suitable  time  their  pre- 
cise demarcation. 

Art.  VI.  For  the  more  advantageous  administration  of  the  Republic,  its  terri- 
tory shall  for  the  present  )>e  divided  into  six  or  more  departments,  each  beari]tf| 
a  particular  name,  with  a  Subordinate  administration  dependant  on  the  nationu 
government. 

'  Art.  Vn.  The'  present  Congress  of  Colombia,  shall  form  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  here  expressed,  upon  those 
liberal  principles  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wise  practice  of  other, 
free  nations. 

Art.  Vin.  They  recognize  in  toUdum^  as  the  national  debt  of  Colombia^  all  the 
debts  which  the  two  people  have  separately  contracted ;  and  for  which  they 
make  responnble  all  the  property  of  the  Republic. 
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Art  IX.  The  Coiwkm  ihill,  in  the  mode  that  nkf  be  fiiuad  eonraueDt,  »f- 
proprUte  the  bruicbe*  moit  productive  of  the  pubbc  r«T< 
■hall  create  ■  ipeciil  nnking  «- 


B  pubbc  revenue,  the  tazei,  ind 


ingr  tbe  interett  of  the  public  debt,  duly  verified  and  liquidated  ueoTding  ta 

Art.  X.  in  more  fivoursble  circunutincei,  there  ihall  be  erected  >  oew  cnj, 
vitb  the  oinieofthe  Liliertador  Buuvab,  which  thall  be  the  Ca^foJoftbe  Jle- 
puiUe  «/  Calambia.  lU  pUn  mnd  site  ihall  be  determined  b^  Con^ret^  founded 
on  the  principle  of  accommoiktion  to  convenience  of  the  different  put*  of  thi* 
VMt  territory,  uid  the  grandeur  to  which  thii  country  ii  deitincd  by  twture. 

Art.  XI.  Ueuiwhile,  until  Conrrcat  Jht&  eitabliih  the  diitinctive  in*l|;nia,  and 
the  flag  of  Colombia,  the  actual  Aaga  of  New  Granada  and  Veoeiuela  shall  be 
continued  in  tue. 

Art.  XU.  The  ratification  of  the  eaublishment  of  the  Colombian  Republic, 
and  the  publication  of  the  conMitution,  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  armiei,  with  feitivity,  and  public  rejoicing  making  known,  in  all  places  tbe 
iolemnity  of  the  day  on  which  the  constitution  ia  promul|»ted. 

AH.  XIII.  There  iball  be  perpetually  a  national  featival,  for  three  day*  in 
each  ye«r.  upoa  wbich  ahall  be  celebrated  the  ^noivertary — 

1.  Of  the  entoncipution  and  iTHlepetidence  of  the  people  of  Colombia. 
3,  The  ttriMn  in  one  republic,  and  the  eitaUiMhmeiu  of  the  ConXitution. 
.  3.  To  those  great  triumplu  and  splendid  iiifiatit*,  by  which  we  have  em- 
guered  and  tcaired  these  bleuin^. 

Art.  XIV.  Ihii  national  festival  ihiU  be  celebrated  every  year,  on  the  2Sth 
36th  and  3rth  oTDccember,  consecrating  each  day  ta  the  apecial  reiDembrance 
of  one  of  thoee  three  glorioui  cftuaeo,  and  in  particular,  to  that  of  tbe  lamMS, 
the  inlelligente,  and  the   jertaVn  rendered  to  Ibe  country. 

The  preaest  fundamental  law  of  the  union  of  the  people  ufCdombia,  shall  be 
mkrnnly  promulfisted  in  the  towns,  and  in  th*  armies,  inscribed  on  the  public 
rcflistcrs,  and  deported  b  all  the  arcliives  uf  the  cabildo*  and  cotpontionf,  civil 
and  ecdesiutical,  and  ^all  be  oomiwuiioated  to  tbe  supreme  executive  power 
by  a  special  deputation. 

Done  in  the  palace  ofthe  general  confress  of  Colombia,  in  the  town  of  £«•««• 
Jt  Cvcuta,  the  12th  July,  A.  V.  \S30,  twelfth  year  of  Independence. 

JOSF.  IGNACIO  HARdUES,  Fmideta. 
Aaroaio  H.  Bnlcula,  Wict  Preddamt. 


Felix  Restrepo, 
Jo«f  Comehus  Valbcia, 
Fnui.  de  Orbegogxi, 
Lorenzo  SI.  Ander, 
Andres  Kojt^ 
(Gabriel  Unceiio, 
Jos4  Prudencia  Lanz, 
Miguel  Tobar, 
Sost  A.  Uendoza, 
Sinforoso  Mutit, 
lldefonso  Mendez, 
Vincente  Borrero, 
Uariane  Escobar, 
Diego  B.  Urbanjja, 
trancisco  Conde, 
Cerbellon  Urbina, 
3att  Ignacio  Balbuena, 


Manuel  \l.  Quijsno, 
Casimiro  Calvo, 
Carlos  Alvarez, 
Juan  B.  Esieves, 
Bernardino  Tovar, 
Louis  Ignacio  Mendoza, 
J  oaf  Manuel  Restrepo, 
Jos^  Joaquin  Borrero, 


Pedro  F.  Carbaja^ 
Miguel  Ibanez, 
Diego  F.  Gomea, 
Jose  Antonio  Yanei, 
Jaa£  Antonio  Paredes, 
Joaquin  Plata, 
Francisco  loU  Olero. 
Salvador  Caraacho, 
Nic.  Ballen  de  Gtizman, 
Jos<  Felix  Blanco, 
Hi  Fuel  de  Zanaga, 
PedTO  Glial. 
Alejandro  Osorio, 


Domingn  B.  Briceiio, 

Joed  Gibrel  de  Atcala, 

Francisco  Gomez, 

Miguel  Pena, 

Fernando  Penal ver, 

Jos6  H.  Hinestrosa,  Manuel  Reniles, 

Ramon  Ignacio  Mendez,     Juan  KondeTos, 

Joaquin  Fer«ndozal  Soto,   Pacifico  Jaime, 

Tbt  Deptiig  and  Stcrttarj),  Mibdil  SaiiraMaati 

The  Deputy  and  Seeretarj/,  FxASciseo  Sbto. 


This  instnunent  wu  fiirtber  signed  by  the  minister*  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Vice  President,  St.  Ander—and  so  promulged— the  Constitution  being  famed 
in  conformity  thereto. 


ITINERARIES. 


It  most  be  premised,  that  exactneis  or  accimcy  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any 
of  these  itineraries;  they  are  mostly  measured  by  time.  The  first  itineraiyis 
computed  from  the  space  oret  which  a  mule  is  supposed  to  travel  in  a  given  time. 
But  as  the  difference  between  a  road  on  a  plain  and  a  road  on  an  ascent  differs 
materially,  and  both  from  a  descending  road,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  as  to 
time  and  space  in  the  passage  of  such,  routes.  A  like  difTerence  will  be  found 
in  the  condition  of  different  mulesi  and  of  the  same  mules  in  changes  of  temper- 
ature s  the  ordinary  journey  of  the  mules  procured  from  the  alcaldes  on  the  road, 
is  from  twenty  to  thir^  miles  a  day»  but  twenty-five  is  most  frequent ;  though  we 
have  travelled  forty  mJes  of  a  day,  availing  ourselves  of  the  cool  serenity  df  the 
mooitlight  nights.  Where  leagues  are  expressed;  the  leagues  are  not  thA.  same 
in  different  parts  of  the  country— being  in  some  cases  leagues  of  5000  geometri- 
cal paces,  leagues  of  Burgos,  leagues  of  Castile,  French,  Italian,  or  geographical 
leagues  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  the  degree ;  so  that  they  are  to  be  considered 
on^  as  approximations,  upon  which  scarcely  two  traveUers  agree.  It  was  ^ven 
me  as  a  rule  for  the  Itinerary  of  the  Magdalena*  to  deduct  one  mile  out  of  rorty, 
which  would  bring  Spanish  leagues  to  an  equal  quantity ;  but  the  rule  would  not 
work— the  number  01  leagues  on  that  itinerary  I  think  excessive.  . 


No*  I.  The  first,  entitled  ^  Demonstracion  de  este  Viaje,'*  &c.  is  the  Itinerary 
of  Padre  Hadrigada^  canon  of  Chili,  when  sent  on  a  secret  mission 
from  Bogdta  in  1812. 

No.  n.  Itinerary  on  the  return  of  the  Minister  on  a  new  and  untravelled  ro\lte, 
by  the  Meta  river. 

No.  m.  Colonel  Acosta's  Itineraiy  from  Caracas  to  Bogota. 

No.  rv.  Do. .  do.        '    from  Bogota  to  Carthagena. 

No.  v.  Itinerary  from  Bogota  to  Carthagena,  by  an  Officer. 
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NO.  n.    rriNERART  OF  A  JOURNEY  BY  THE  META  AND  THE  LLANOS 

TO  CARACAS.     BY  THE  CANON  OF  CHILI.    

I     Pfaic«i  of 


July 


OcyMDeiMurtiira 

i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
121 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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281 
29 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
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.1    Time,    i  Place  of  Departure. 


Halting. 
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31 
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p.  on. 
a.  m. 


p.m. 


a.  m. 


7 
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5 
6 
6 
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6 

6* 
8 

2 

1* 

6 
5 
5 

H 
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6 

6 

8 

Si 

5i 

5 

8 

11 

5 

6 
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5 
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7 
5 
7 

6i 
5 
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Riv.  de  Altamayca 
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Playa 
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Both  these  Itiiieraries  were  performed  in  1812. 


NO.  lU.— ITINERARY  OF  COLONEL  ACOSTA,  ON  THE  KOUTE  FROM 
CARACAS  BY  THE  SAFEST  ROAD,  AND  HOST  CONTERIENT  FOR 
SUBSISTENCE  AND  ABUNDANT  PROVISIONS. 

S  put.  league* 
From  CtncM  to  St.  Pedro;  .....       6^ 

to  Victor!*,  puaing  Contejo,  ....  11 

bjSinHateotoHuMaylntheraUef  ofAnguv  T 

by  St.  Joaquin,  Qu«ean,  ftnl  Goayo,  to  Valencia,  .  10 

The  route  th<u  tar  exceUent,  haTiag  anly  ta  paaa  the  hi^hlandi  to  tbe 
foot  of  Gocuyiaa, 
by  Tucuyta  to  Taiuquilh,       .  .  ,  .  .  10 

toTinaco.  .......        9| 

San  Carlos,  ......  4i 

Good  iioad,  baying  only  to  pan  the  hrighta  of  Palaaa  and  Hemanu. 

To  the  eatate  of  Onoto,  .....  8 

by  the  mountaiD  El  Altar  to  th«Tillage  of  Cabodare,  13 

to  Barquiiimeto,  .  .    -         1} 

This  route  U  good,  cieepting  only  the  Altar  mountain,  which  in  winter 
ii  Teiy  bad,  and  it  i*  neceaaary  to  diamount  evea  in  nuniner. 
to  Quibor,  ,  .  .....  10 

Tucu^fo,  ..'...  6 

These  two  journeys  may  be  peHbrmed  in  one,  by  selling  out  in  tha 
afternoon  and  (ra*eUing  all  mght,  a*  the  road  t*  good  and  the  sun  by 
day  i*  hot. 

to  Bumacaro  Daso,  ......        6 

OtuBpot,  6t 

Carache,  .,...,.        5 

Santa  Ana,  ......  6J 

TnixiUo, i* 

Good  roadj  the  lint  aud  laat  daya'  journeys,  the  rest  high  laadi^  bvt 
the»e  l««t  five  may  be  travelled  with  ease  in  four  days. 
ToMendoia,        .......  U 

The  road  divergesintoalarge  plain,  in  which  there  are  bouses  to  accom- 
modate traveller*. 
From  Hendoza  to  Puerte,  Timothes,  and  Chaeopo,  S 

lliis  road  Is  not  good ;  the  paramo  commences  here,  which  ia  called 
Huchechies,  at  the 
Tillage  of  Huchechies,  (tolerably  cold,)  .  .  .  5i 

by  Hucurabo,  Tabay,  to  Merida,  -  .  .  7 

by  San  Juan  to  the  villa  of  Egido,  .  .  .  6i 

to  the  plantation  of  Eitanqucs,  .  .  6 

This  part,  of  the  road  is  bad,  and  in  some  pkcel  dangerous  from  its 
declivity  and  narrowness.'       • 
to  Bayladores  Village,  .....  6j 

From  the  village  to  the  town  c^BayUdorei,  Sl>  a 

toGritji,  6i5       ■     ■    •    " 

This  road  is  Aot  good,  and  in  Gritja  terminates  the  desert,  cdted  that  of 
WildBoan. 

To  the  pott  houae  El  Cobre,  ....  S 

The  desert  Commences  here,  and  terminatei  beyond  the  poM-hotiM  of 
Ahullamar.   ' 
From  El  Cobre  to  Ahullaaiar,    .  .  .  .5 

to  the  villus  of  Tariba,        .....  4 

to  San  CtiTiitonl,  ......  1 

The»e  three  joumeya  thould  be  perfbnned  in  twq,  bat  it  ia  necetaaiy 
to  carry  provisions. 

ToCapacho,  .  .  .  .        4j7  a 

San  Antonio  de  Cucnta,,  .  4^5       ■    ■      •      - 
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This  is  the  last  ▼Ulsge  of  Venezuels,  ^nd  one  fourfli  of  a  lea^^e  ftom  it 
the  riy^  Tachira  separates  Cundinamarca  from  Venezuela  s  one 
fourth  <^  a  league  further  you  reach  Bosario  de  Cucutay  a  town  of 

Candinamarea*                 .•..,,  i 

to  San  Joseph,       .......  2 

Chope,          .......  10 

If  it  be  not  necessary  to  change  mules,  you  may  take  the  direct  road 

withotttenterhigSt.  Josef  direct  for  Pamplona*  8 

from  Pamplona  to  viOagie  of  Cocuta,  3| 

toCWtap,                               '.  4| 

The  desert  drChitaga  commences  here»  the  road  mountainous  and  bad. 

toCerrito,           ...,..;  6 

to  Capitan^Ok  through  the  yUlages  of  Conception  and  Eneiso,  10 
In  the  village  or  Capitanejo  the  river  is  crossed ;  it  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  the  bridge  not  repaired. 

Prom  Capitanejo  to  Zoata,        «            .            .    -       .  4 

toSusacon,                ......  3 

Satiba,            .           ,           ,           .                                  .  3J    - 

Parish  of  Serinza,              .                                  .           .    .  f 

SantaRosa,                  ......  3| 

Paypa,        .......  5| 

Tunja,             .......  5 

The  venta  of  Barrazon,  lofty  mountain,  snowy,  covered  always^  8^ 

Choconta,        .......  6 

iSipaquira,              .......  8 

If  it  be  not  requisite  to  ohan^fe  moles,  the  route  may  be  pursued  direct 
by  Zesquile,  without  passing  through  Zipaquira. 

From  Zipaquira  to  Bogota,        .           .            .            •            .  7 

J<jrO.  IV.— mNEHARY  OP  COLONEL  AC08TA  PROM  BOGOTA  TO  CAR- 
TAGENA. 

It  is  necesnry  to  write  befdrehand  to  the  chief  persons  of  viDa^s,  to  procure 
the  requisite  mules  for  mddle  and  baggage,  to  prevent  detention. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  cany  one  or  two  trunks  for  the  conveyance  of  provi- 
sions and  refreshments. 

JRoadfiom  Bogota,  by  the  Magddlena :  by  Umd,Jr9m  Bogota  to  Honda. 

From  Bogota  to  Facatatiba,        .....  6 

toVilleta,  ......  5 

Guaduas,  .  .  .  .■  .  ,  4 

Bodegas  de  Honda,  .  •  .  .  •  7—22 

This  whole  road  has  been  measured  geometrically,  and  marked  every  half  league 
as  far  as  Facatatiba,  where  the  mountains  commence,  the  road  leading  over 
the  famous  heights  of  Trigo  and  Sargento. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ifagdalena  from  Honda  to  Nare,  43} 

There  are  seven  passes  that  are  bad  and  dangerous,  and  some  others 
not  so  dangerous,  so  that  a  tow  line  becomes  necessary  in  navigating 
upward. 
From  Nare  to  San  Bartolemeo^  .  •  .  .  26j 

to  San  Pablo,  .«.••.  38 

the  national  post  of  Ocaiia,  ....  32 

Mompoz,  ......  37 

Baranquilla,  ......  59 

Sabanilla,  ......  7 

There  are  many  viQagea  on  the  river  not  noticed  here,  where  provisions 
are  to  be  had,  and  Ish  especially  abundant. 


No.  V^mNERARY  OF  THE  ROUTE  FROM  BOGOTA  TO  HONDA— 
BY  THE  MAGDALEN  A  TO  MOMPOS  AND  BABBANCAS  .NUEVO,  BY 
LAND  TO  TURBACO  AND  CARTAGENA. 


FramBogoUto 
FiciUtivii, 
ViUetU,       • 


xlemdefi 
IkefeiTftol 


BueotvUta, 
Nue, 

Cuniwta, 

Sfti)  Bartoleineo, 

San  Publo, 

Monln, 
Rio  Viejo, 
Begidor. 
San  Pedro, 
Temiluneqae, 

Mwgtriu,    - 
9ati  Feniuido, 


6 

HiMbuiueo. 

8 

Mompox, 

7 

S&n  Sinran, 

8 

SmiU  Ferauda, 

>i 

B&nu  Ana, 

Pinto,        -        - 

6i 

Plato. 

5 

Teneriffe, 

10 

EMtO, 

9 

Pedraaa,   -       - 

45 

EL  Cemn      - 

3S 

P«fton  Bazo. 

15 

PuntoGori^*, 

12 

Guinura, 

11 

RemoUnaf, 

4 

5 

OTcrUnd  to 

3 

Hahate,        . 

7 

Arjona, 

3 

Turbaco,      - 

1 

BeoaTidci, 

4 

Caitagcna, 

V. 


/  • 


